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SINCE the volume on the First Epistle of St Paul to the 
Corinthians appeared, circumstances have arisen, some of 
which have affected the present volume, while others 
must affect volumes in this series which still remain un- 
published. 

The increase of episcopal work which had fallen to the 
lot of the Bishop of Exeter, and the ill-health from which 
he suffered for a considerable time, convinced the present 
writer that, in the interests of the Diocese and of the Bishop 
himself, he ought to offer to free the Bishop from the 
promise which he had kindly given of sharing with his 
former colleague the work of producing the present 
volume. This offer the Bishop, after much consideration, 
reluctantly accepted, and the commentary has _ been 
written without the advantage of his co-operation. The 
loss is great, but it is not quite total. The writer who 
has been left to do the work single-handed knows the 
Bishop’s mind about most of the important questions 
which are raised by this perplexing Epistle, and more- 
over he has had his article on it in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (i. pp. 491-498) to aid him. Readers who 
miss in the present volume qualities which they valued in 
its predecessor may find in the above statement an ex- 
planation of the difference. 

The changes of circumstances which must affect the 
remaining volumes of this series are more grave. The 
deaths of Dr. Briggs in June 1913 and of Dr. Driver in 
February 1914 are a loss, not only to these commentaries, 


but to Christendom. Wherever learning, acute criticism, 
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and sound judgment are appreciated, the loss of two such 
scholars within less than a year will be deeply deplored ; 
and it is impossible for their surviving colleague among 
the original editors of the International Critical Com- 
mentary adequately to express his own personal loss. 
Dr. Briggs and he were almost exactly the same age, 
and a year or two ago Dr. briggs expressed to him a 
doubt whether either of them would live to see the series 
completed. As regards one of the two persons concerned 
that doubt has been shown to be only too well grounded. 

The survivor must leave it to others to decide whether 
there is room for any such commentary as the present 
volume, and (if there is) whether the volume in any 
particulars fills it. He has no new solutions to offer 
for any of the numerous problems which this Epistle 
presents. But he has endeavoured to show that in some 
cases there is one solution which is so reasonable in itself, 
and so much more provable than any other, that students 
who have no time to investigate every point for them- 
selves may’ be allowed, without discussion, to assume this 
solution as the right one. There must, however, always 
remain a considerable number of questions to which no 
certain answer can be given, because certainty requires a 
knowledge of details respecting the Church of Corinth 
which we do not possess and are not likely to acquire. 
It is hoped that no difficulty of importance has been 
passed over in silence, and that no untenable explanation 
of a difficulty has been adopted. 

Readers will do well to study the paraphrases prefixed 
to the sections before consulting the notes. No transla- 
tion, however accurate, can give the full meaning of any 
Pauline Epistle, and this is specially true of 2 Corinthians. 
The only adequate method is to paraphrase; and great 
pains have been taken in both these volumes to make the 
paraphrases as luminous and exact as possible. 


A. PLUMMER. 
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INTRODUCTION 


— fe 


§ I. AUTHENTICITY. 


THE evidence, both external and internal, for the genuineness 
of 2 Corinthians is so strong that a commentator might be 
excused for assuming it without discussion. In the present state 
of criticism there is no need to spend time in examining the 
captious and speculative objections which have been, during the 
last sixty years, urged against this and others of the four great 
Epistles of St Paul by a very smali group of eccentric critics,* 
and various recent commentators not only abstain from doing so, 
but do not even think it worth while to give so much as a 
summary of the evidence in favour of the genuineness. 

The external evidence does not begin quite so early as that 
for 1 Corinthians ; for we may regard it as certain that the Second 
Epistle was unknown to Clement of Rome, who was so well 
acquainted with the First. Much of the Second would have 
served his purpose much better than the First Epistle; yet, 
frequently as he quotes the First, he nowhere exhibits any 
knowledge of the Second, for none of the five or six passages, 
in which some writers have thought that there may be an echo 
of something in 2 Corinthians, can be relied upon as showing 
this. Those who care to verify this statement may compare 
2 Cor. i. 5, vill. 9, X. 3, 4) X. 13, 15, 16, x. 17, x. 18 respec- 
tively with Clem... 1,. xvi. 2, xxxvii. 1, i..3,,xill..1, xxx. 6 
Clement is writing on behalf of the Church of Rome to rebuke 
the Corinthians for rebelling against authority, and he tells them 
to “take up ¢e Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle” and see 
how he rebukes them for party spirit. It would have been far 
more to the point to have referred to the Second Epistle in 
which St Pau] rebukes them far more severely for vebeliion. ‘Yet 
in the sixty-five chapters of Clement’s epistle there is not a single 
sentence which indicates that he had ever heard that the 

* Bruno Bauer, Bruins, Havet, Loman, Mayborn, Naber, Pierson, Stecks 
Van Manen. 
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Corinthians had before his own time rebelled against those set 
over them, or that they had ever repented of their rebellion, 
though he tells the Corinthians that he has handled every argu- 
ment” (Kennedy, Zhe Second and Third Epistles to the Corinthians, 
p. 147). The absence of any clear quotation may be regarded 
as conclusive. “In the whole field of literature it would hardly 
be possible to adduce a stronger case of proof” (Rendall, Zhe 
Epistles of St Paul tothe Corinthians, p. 91). The inference is 
that 2 Corinthians in A.D. 96 was not known in the Church of 
Rome; it had not yet been circulated through the Churches. 

On the other hand, Polycarp seems to show knowledge of 
both letters. See on 2 Cor. ill. 2, iv. 14, vill. 21. Irenaeus 
quotes from chapters ii., lii., iv., v., xill., sometimes by name; im 
epistola secunda ad Corinthios (1v. xxviii. 3). Athenagoras and 
Theophilus of Antioch show knowledge of the Epistle. Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Cyprian quote it very frequently. 
It is named in the Muratorian Fragment, and Marcion ac- 
cepted it. 

Nearly all critics regard the internal evidence as conclusive. 
Even if the outside testimony were defective, the contents of the 
letter would completely reassure us.* It is so natural and so 
vivid ; it so evidently deals with a number of details, well known 
to the writer and to the Corinthians, but not well known, and (in 
some cases) not particularly interesting, to outsiders; and so 
much of it refers to a temporary crisis, that it is utterly unlike 
the artificial product of a forger. What motive could there be 
for constructing such a fiction? And here one of the great 
obstacles to a clear understanding of the writer’s meaning 
becomes an argument for the genuineness of the letter ; a forger 
would at least have taken pains to make his meaning clear to 
those whom he wished to have as readers. The obscure allusions 
and insinuations are natural enough, if they were written by one 
who knew all the circumstances, and knew that they were equally 
well known to those to whom he was writing. They are quite out 
of place in the composition of one who was imagining what the 
Apostle might have said to his Corinthian converts. The items 
of autobiography, which are among the most precious details in 
the Epistle, ring true and are not at all like fiction. Moreover, 
there are frequent links with the other three great Epistles of St 
Paul, and it would be beyond the skill of any inventor to forge 
all these, to say nothing of the general agreement with the 
characteristic ideas of the Apostle. There is no letter which 
enables us to see so deeply into the workings of the writer’s mind 
and heart. Thankfulness, affection, anxiety, entreaty, and 
indignation come to the surface in successive waves, and the last 

“ Bachmann, p. 6. 
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of these is expressed with a severity and bitterness which can be 
best understood when we keep in mind his repeated assertion 
that the attacks on his character and authority have compelled 
him to break out in what must look like a hateful indulgence in 
self-praise and self-assertion (x. 12, xi. 1, 16, xii. 1, 11). It is 
strange criticism that can see in all this the imagination of an 
anonymous inventor. See Bishop Robertson, Hastings, DB. i. 
p. 492; Massie, z and 2 Corinthians in The Century Bible, pp 
4, 5; Knowling, Zhe IVitness of the Epistles, ch. iii., and The 
Testimony of St Paul to Christ, lect. xxiv. and passim (see Index). 
With regard to the four great Epistles and 1 Thessalonians, 
B. W. Bacon says; “No doubt exists to-day among scientific 
critics regarding the authenticity of any one of them, for indeed 
1 Corinthians is referred to in 96 A.D. as written by Paul to 
Corinth, and this and others of the group can be traced even 
further back as employed by Hebrews, 1 Peter, and James. 
Moreover, the impression of vivid feeling, of intense and close 
relation to objective fact, produced by the writings themselves is 
corroborated by the largely contemporary tradition of Acts, 
which shows just such combination of agreement in essentials and 
discrepancy in detail as we expect from honest witnesses” (Znérod. 
to NV.T. p. 56; see also p. 80). 


§ II. OCCASION, PROBLEMS, AND PROBABILITIES. 


The familar comparison of the transition from the region of 
1 Corinthians to that of 2 Corinthians, to the passage from the 
somewhat intricate paths of a carefully laid-out park to the 
obscurity of a pathless forest, gives one a fairly correct idea of 
the difference between the two Epistles. But it needs to be 
supplemented, and to some extent corrected. The forest is not 
only obscure, it is thick with roots which trip one up, and with 
“ wait-a-bit” thorns, which continually arrest one’s progress. 
Moreover, it is not altogether pathless. Three main divisions 
(i.—-vii., vili. and ix., x.—-xiii.) are as clear as any divisions in the 
First Epistle. It is when we endeavour to interpret numerous 
details in the main divisions, and to get them into an intelligible: 
and consistent relation to one another and to the First Epistle, 
that we stumble and stick fast. Over and over again the Apostle 
seems to be alluding to something which his readers can under- 
stand ; but we are not always certain that there is any allusion, 
and we can rarely be certain what the allusion is. For instance, 
he often states that he is not in the habit of doing, or that he 
has not done, such and such things. In some cases this may be 
a mere statement of fact ; he takes the Corinthians into his con- 
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fidence and acquaints them with his personal conduct. But in 
some cases he may be alluding to the fact that, although 4e does 
not, yet his opponents do, act in this particular way; eg. i. 12, 
19) 1-19, All. 3; 5). Vei 16, X22, 45. S82) he Inyotherssbepmay 
be alluding to the fact that he has been accused of doing 
these: things 5..¢.9.) 4. 19) :24). 1Ve0 § Vind S,0Niie 2) Se, 9,026, 
xiii. 6. Or there may be allusion to both these points ; ¢.g. iv. 2, 
Ha ES3 , 

The immediate occasion of this perplexing, but most instruc- 
tive letter is plain enough. Since the writing of 1 Corinthians, 
St Paul had had to deal with a very serious crisis in the Church 
of Corinth, in which his Apostolic authority had been opposed, 
questioned, and by some scornfully denied, and he had sent 
Titus to Corinth to deal with the difficulty and reduce the 
rebellious persons to submission (ii. 13, vii. 6, 7, 13-15). About 
the success of this enterprise of Titus the Apostle was intensely 
anxious. He left Ephesus for Troas, hoping that Titus would 
return from Corinth and meet him there, and in Troas he found 
an opening for missionary work. The suspense at last became 
so intolerable that he threw up his work in Troas and crossed 
over to Macedonia, in order to meet Titus the sooner. Here he 
did meet Titus, whose report of the result of his mission to 
Corinth was so unexpectedly favourable that St Paul, in a fervour 
of thankfulness and affection, at once begins to dictate this letter, 
in order to make the reconciliation between himself and his 
Corinthian converts complete (i.—vii.), and stir them up to 
increased sympathy with their fellow-Christians in Palestine 
(vilisgcix.).* 

Thus far we are upon sure ground; but there are at least a 
dozen questions arising out of this Epistle, or connected with it, 
respecting which great diversity of opinion exists. With regard 
to a few of them a decided answer may with confidence be given, 
in spite of diversity of view; but with regard to the remainder 
we can do no more than adopt what seems to us to be probable, 
while admitting that there is room for doubt. Not all of the 
questions are of equal importance, but hardly any of them can 
be set aside as trivial. 

1. Did Timothy, who had been sent to Corinth before 
t Corinthians was written (see on 1 Cor. xvi. 10), and was with 
St Paul when 2 Corinthians was written (2 Cor. i. 1.), reach 
Corinth and was unsuccessful there? Or did he return to St 
Paul without having reached Corinth? If he reached Corinth, 
did he leave before 1 Corinthians arrived ? 

* The whole letter, as Bengel remarks, resembles an itinerary, interwoven 


with noble instruction. The main points of narrative are found i. 8, 15, 16, 
ii, I, 12, 13, vii. 5, 6, vili. I, 6, ix. I, 2. 
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2. How long an interval was there between 1 Corinthians and 
2 Corinthians? See on 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2. 

3- Did the Apostle pay a visit, short and distressing, to 
Corinth before 2 Corinthians was written? If so, 

4. Did this visit take place before or after 1 Corinthians ? 

5. Was there a letter (other than 1 Corinthians and the 
letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9) written by St Paul to Corinth 
before 2 Corinthians? In other words, Does the severe letter 
mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and vii. 8, 9 refer to 1 Corinthians? 
Th at does not refer to 1 Corinthians but to some other letter, 
two questions arise ;— 

6. Was this severe letter before or after 1 Corinthians? 

7. Is this letter wholly lost, or does part of it survive in 
2 Cor. x.-xiii. ? 

8. Is the offender mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 5-10 and vii. 12 
to be identified with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1f.? 
If not, 

9. Who was the offender, and whom did he offend? 

10. This offender was punished, not in accordance with a 
vote of the whole Church of Corinth, but only of a majority of 
the members (2 Cor. ii. 6). What was the punishment? and was 
it more severe, or less severe, than that which the minority 
proposed ? 

11. What was the nature of the opposition to St Paul at 
Corinth? Did it come from those who thought that he paid too 
much regard to the Law, or from those who thought that he 
paid too little ? 

12. Does part of the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 survive 
in 2 Cor. vi. 14—-vii. 1, or is it wholly lost? 

At least two of these questions can be answered with 
certainty ; two others can be answered with confidence, if not 
with absolute certainty; and in the case of two others the 
probability is very decidedly on one side. With regard to the 
remaining six the probabilities are more evenly balanced. In 
each case the reader is referred to the notes on the passages in 
question for a discussion of the arguments ‘for’ and ‘against.’ 

5. It ought to be regarded as certain that 1 Corinthians 
cannot be the severe letter alluded to in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and 
vii. 8, 9.* Therefore St Paul wrote two letters to the Church of 
Corinth in addition to the two which have come down to us, viz. 
the one mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 and this severe letter. 

8. The offender mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 5-10 and vii. 12 is 
not the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1f. The identification is 
untenable, and, like the identification of the sinner in Lk. 


* It is little use to point to 1 Cor. iv. 8-13, 18-21, v. 1-7. It is of the 
letter as a whole that St Paul writes in 2 Cor. ii. 34 and vii. 8, 9. 
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vii. 37-39 with Mary Magdalen, it ought to be generally 
abandoned.* 

3. It is almost certain that St Paul did pay a short and dis- 
tressing visit to Corinth between his first stay there and the 
writing of 2 Corinthians (ii. 1, xii. 14, xili. 1). 

g. It is almost certain that the offender in 2 Cor. v. 5-10 and 
vii. 12 is some one who had behaved in an outrageous manner 
to the Apostle. But, if Timothy reached Corinth, it is possible 
that he was the person who was outrageously treated. 

7. It is probable that part of the severe letter of 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 
and vii. 8, 9 survives in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. 

12. It is probable that the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 
is wholly lost. 

But it is not easy to determine 

1. Whether Timothy failed to reach Corinth or reached 
Corinth and failed to effect any good there. 

2. Whether the interval between 1 and 2 Corinthians was 
somewhat less than a year or somewhat less than two years. 

4. Whether the distressing visit took place after or before 
1 Corinthians. 

6. Whether the severe letter was written after or before 
1 Coriathians. 

1o. Whether the minority wished the offender to receive a 
more or a less severe punishment than that which was inflicted 
by the majority, and whether that punishment was excommuni- 
cation. 

11. Whether St Paul was opposed for having too little or 
too much regard for the Law. 

In all these six cases the balance is perhaps in favour of the 
alternative which is stated first; but it is more easy to adopt a 
decided opinion than to convince others that it is right; e.g. 
in the volume on 1 Corinthians (pp. xxi—xxiv) reasons have been 
given for believing that the second visit of St Paul to Corinth ¢ is an 
historical fact, and that it took place before the writing of 1 Corin- 
thians ; but Professor K. Lake (Zarlier Epistles of St Paul, p. 
152) has given strong reasons for believing that it took place 
between 1 and 2 Corinthians, an arrangement which has mani- 


* **To identify this offender (ad:x7jcas)—who had not, as Paul insists, 
caused him personal sorrow (ii. 5)—with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 
would be almost as monstrous, when we consider the mildness with which 
Paul treats him, as to identify the First Epistle with the stern letter described 
in the Second” (Jiilicher, /wtr. N.7. p. 91). After writing 1 Cor. v. 5 
how could the Apostle say that he had not written ‘for his cause that did 
the wrong’? 

+ Sometimes called ‘‘ the intermediate visit,” z.e. intermediate between the 
first visit, during which he founded the Church, and the visit which followed 
soon after the writing of 2 Corinthians, 
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fest advantages. How greatly opinions are divided on the 
subject will be seen from the following statement. 

This intermediate visit is dowbtea or denied by Baur, David- 
son, De Wette, Farrar, G. H. Gilbert, Heinrici, Hilgenfeld, 
Lange, Lewin, Lias, Paley, Ramsay, A. Robertson, Stanley. 

It is placed before x Corinthians, and in most cases before the 
lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, by Alford, Beet, J. H. Bernard, Bleek, 
Conybeare and Howson, Cornely, Denney, Findlay, Klopper, 
Hausrath, Lightfoot, McFadyen, Olshausen, Otto, Rabiger, 
Redlich, Reuss, Sanday, Schmiedel, Waite, B. Weiss, Wieseler, 
Zahn. 

It is placed after x Corinthians, and before the severe letter 
of 2 Cor. il. 3, 4 and vii. 8, 9, by Adeney, Bachmann, Barth, 
Bousset, Cone, Drescher, Ewald, Eylau, Godet, Hagge, Jacquier, 
Julicher, Kennedy, Krenkel, Lake, Mangold, Massie, Menzies, 
Moffatt, Pfleiderer, Rendall, Sabatier, Weiffenbach, Weizsdcker. 
Allen and Grensted incline to this alternative, but doubtfully ; 
so also D. Walker. Belser and Schafer place the intermediate 
visit after 1 Corinthians, but they omit the intermediate letter, 
identifying the severe letter with 1 Corinthians. Volter regards 
the intermediate visit as a return to Corinth after a missionary 
excursion during the Apostle’s first stay in the city. His elaborate 
dissection of both Epistles, as consisting of Pauline material very 
freely edited on doctrinal grounds, does not merit consideration. 

The problems respecting the intermediate letter will be most 
conveniently studied when the question respecting the integrity 
of the Epistle is discussed. 

The following scheme as to the sequence of events connected 
with these two great Epistles covers the whole period of the 
Apostle’s work at Corinth. It is tentative, as all such schemes 
must be, and the more conjectural items are placed in square 
brackets. From what has been already stated it follows that no 
scheme which identifies the severe letter (ii. 3, 4, vii. 8, 9) with 
1 Corinthians, and which identifies the great offender (ii. 5-10, 
vii. 12) with the incestuous man (1 Cor. v. 1), can be right. 
St Paul wrote four letters to the Corinthian Church, two of which 
have come down to us, while two have partly or wholly perished ; 
and there were two great offenders whom he required the Church 
to punish. This much may be treated as too firmly established 
to be open to reasonable doubt. A good deal of the accom- 
panying scheme is generally admitted to be correct. 


Possible Sequence of Events. 


1. St Paul spends ‘a year and six months’ at Corinth, 
‘teaching the word of God’ (Acts xviii. 11). 
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2. He leaves Corinth with Aquila and Priscilla and settles at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18, 19). 

3. Apollos continues the work at Corinth, ‘ powerfully con- 
futing the Jews’ (Acts xviii. 27, 28, xix. 1), and returns to St Paul 
at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 12). 

4. St Paul sends a letter [by Titus], now [wholly] lost, to 
Corinth condemning fornicators (1 Cor. v. 9) [and announcing 
the plan mentioned 2 Cor. i. 5, 16]. [A collection for the poor 
at Jerusalem is started by Titus. ] 

5. Bad news is brought from Corinth to Ephesus by members 
of Chloe’s household (1 Cor. i. 11) [and also by Apollos (1 Cor. 
Xvi. 12)]. 

6. oo starts from Ephesus for Macedonia and Corinth, 
and reaches Macedonia (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22; 
2 Cor. i. 1). 

7. Letter of the Corinthians to St Paul (x Cor. vii. 1) 
[brought by Fortunatus, Stephanas, and Achaicus (1 Cor. 
xvi. 17)]. 

8. a Paul writes 1 Corinthians at or near Easter [and sends 
it by Titus and a brother; the collection for the poor is now 
organized (1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 6, xii. 18), and Titus then 
returns to the Apostle at Ephesus]. 

9. [Timothy arrives at Corinth.] Fresh difficulties arise 
in the Corinthian Church ; the Apostle’s authority is questioned, 
and by some is defied (2 Cor. x. 7, 10, xi. 23, xii. 16, 17). 
[Timothy leaves, unable to deal with the crisis. ] 

10. St Paul hears of this [from Timothy] and pays a short 
visit to Corinth (2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. 1), during which he is 
grossly insulted by some Corinthian Christian (2 Cor. ii. 5-8, 
vii. 12).* 

11. St Paul sends Titus to Corinth with a severe letter 
(ii. 3, 9, vii. 8-12), [the greater part of which is preserved in 
2 Cor. x.-xili.]. Titus is instructed [to press for the collection 
for the Palestinian Relief Fund and] to return to St Paul through 
Macedonia and Troas (ii. 12, 13, vil. 5, 6). 

12. [Longer stay in Ephesus having become perilous,] 
St Paul leaves Ephesus for Troas, and being intensely anxious 
about the effect of the severe letter, he leaves Troas for Macedonia, 
in order to meet Titus the sooner and get his report (ii. 12, 13). 

13. He meets Titus in Macedonia and receives from him a 


most encouraging report as to the end of the grave crisis in 
Corinth (vii. 6-16). 


_ * This visit ought possibly to be placed earlier, either between 3 and 
4 or between 4 and 5. If the former, then it would be mentioned in the 


lost letter of 1 Cor. v, 9, and this would account for its not being mentioned 
in 1 Corinthians, 
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14. He writes 2 Corinthians [i.-ix.] and sends it from 
Macedonia by Titus and two brethren (viil. 16-24).* 

15. St Paul reaches Corinth, and during a stay of three 
months there (Acts xix. 21, xx. 3) writes the Epistle to the 
Romans (see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, pp. xxxvi f.). 

The most speculative portions of this scheme are those which 
are placed in square brackets in the sections numbered 4 and 9. 
That Titus was the bearer of the first letter written by the 
Apostle to Corinth, and that he then began to urge the Corin- 
thians to raise money for the poor Christians in Judaea, is not 
improbable, but there is little evidence for either conjecture. 
That Timothy reached Corinth and was a failure there is possible, 
but the silence about his doing anything there is equally well 
explained by the hypothesis that he never got so far. If he 
reached Corinth and was contemptuously treated, he probably 
returned as quickly as possible to St Paul at Ephesus, and his 
report of the grave condition of things at Corinth would account 
for the Apostle’s decision to hurry across to Corinth himself. 
But the bad news from Corinth may easily have reached St Paul 
in some other way. 


§ III. PLACE, DATE, AND CONTENTS. 


Both place and date can be fixed within narrow limits. The 
country was Macedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, vili. 1, ix. 2-4); and it is 
possible that the subscription of the Epistle, which is certainly 
early (B?, Syr-Pesh. Syr-Hark. Copt.), is correct in saying that the 
city was Philippi. It has already been shown (z Corinthians, p. 
xxxiii) that the First Epistle was probably written in the spring 
of A.D. 55, and it is probable that the Second Epistle was written 
in the autumn of the same year. In neither case, however, is 
the year quite certain. For the First Epistle nearly all modern 
writers allow some margin ; Harnack, a.D. 50-53; C. H. Turner, 
52-55; Ramsay, 53-56; Lightfoot, Lewin, and Wieseler, 54-57. 
For the Second Epistle, Harnack says 53, Turner 55, Ramsay 56, 
Lightfoot, Lewin, and Wieseler 57. There is no serious objec- 
tion to assigning both Epistles to the same year, even for those 
who believe that between the two letters St Paul paid a brief 
visit to Corinth. In favourable weather that might be accom- 
plished in less than three weeks. All the events enumerated 
above, 8-14, might take place in seven or eight months. But 
Jiilicher and others think that we must place about a year and a 
half between the two Epistles. 

* This is at least the #42vd mission of Titus to Corinth (8, 11), and may 
be the fourth, if Titus was the bearer of the first letter, now lost (4). 
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With regard to the letter itself it is better to talk of “con- 
tents” rather than “plan.” Beyond the three clearly marked 
divisions (i.—vii.; viii., ix.; xxiii.) there is not much evidence 
of plan. In these main divisions the Apostle seems to have 
dictated what he had to say just as his thoughts and feelings 
moved him, without much consideration of arrangement or 
logical sequence. We may conjecture that the last four chapters 
were dictated at one ‘sitting, without much pause until the last 
chapter was reached. But between vii. and viii., and between 
ix. and x. there were doubtless breaks of some duration, if not 
between viii. and ix.; and it is not likely that the first seven 
chapters were dictated all at one time. Hence the rapid 
changes (as they seem to us) of topics and temper; but some- 
thing more than a break in the time of dictating is required to 
account for the immense change from ix. to x. The following 
analysis of the three main divisions is offered as a help to a 
study of the Epistle in detail. It is not meant to imply or 
suggest that the Apostle had any such scheme in his mind as he 
dictated the various paragraphs. As in the first Epistle, there is 
a mixture of precept and instruction with personal matter; but 
the proportion of the two elements is reversed. In 1 Corinthians 
the personal element is comparatively slight and appears inciden- 
tally. In 2 Corinthians the personal element is the main thing, 
especially in the first and last divisions; what is didactic, how- 
ever important, is not the leading topic or series of topics. It is 
the Apostle’s conduct and authority that comes to the front 
throughout. 


Epistolary Introduction, i. 1-11. 
A. The Apostolic Salutation, i. 1, 2. 
B. Preamble of Thanksgiving and Hope, i. 3-11. 


I. Review of his recent Relations with the Corinthians, 
i. 12—vii. 16. 


A. Defence of his Conduct with regard to his promised 
Visit and the great Offender, i. 12-11. 17. 
The postponement of the intended Visit, i, r2- 
il. 4. 
The Treatment of the great Offender and the 
Result of the severe Letter, ii. 5-17. 


B. The Glory of the Apostolic Office, iii. 1-vi. 10. 
The Superiority of the New Ministration to the 
Old, iii, 1-11. 
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The great Boldness of the New Ministers, 
dil. 12-iv. 6, 

The Sufferings and Supports of an Apostle, 
iv. 7-V. I0. 

The Life of an Apostle, v. r1-vi. ro. 


C. The Restoration of Confidence between the Apostle 
and the Corinthians, vi. 11-vii. 16. 
Appeal of the reconciled Apostle to the Cor- 
inthians, vi. 11—vil. 4. 
The Reconciliation completed, vii. 5-16. 


IL. The Collection for the poor Christians at Jerusalem, 
viii. l-ix. 15. 


The Example of the Macedonian Churches, 
vill, I-7. 

The Example of Christ, viii. 8-15. 

The new Mission to be entrusted to Titus and 
two others, viii. 16-24. 

Exhortation to Readiness, ix. 1-5. 

Exhortation to Liberality, ix. 6-15. 


III. Vindicating his Apostolic Authority; the great In- 
vective, x. 1—xiii. 10. 


A. The Apostle’s Authority and the Area of his Mission, 
x. 1-18. 
Reply to the Charge of Cowardice, x. 1-6. 
Reply to the Charge of Weakness, x. 7-11. 
The Area of his Mission includes Corinth, x. 
12-18. 


B. Glorying a Folly which has been forced upon him, 

xl. I-xil. 18. 

The Reason for this Folly, xi. 1-6. 

Glorying about refusing Maintenance, xi. 7-15. 

Glorying about his Services and his Sufferings, 
xi, 16-33. 

Glorying about Revelations to his Soul and a 
Thorn for his Flesh, xii. 1-10. 

The Credentials of an Apostle ; exceptional Signs 
and exceptional Love, xii. 11-18. 


C. Final Warnings in view of his approaching Vistt, 
Xil. 19—Xill. 10. 


see 


Concluding Exhortr “ion, Salutation, and Benediction, xiii, 
11-18. 
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These. contents, however we may interpret them in detail, 
reveal a situation very different from that which is exhibited by 
the First Epistle. Even with regard to the features which are 
the same in both letters there is difference. The old relations 
between Apostle and converts may remain, but they have‘been, 
and perhaps still are, severely strained. Some of the old features 
have vanished and new features have appeared. The Apostle 
is no longer so serenely sure of the Corinthians’ affection and 
loyalty. They had sometimes criticized him before, and had 
raised questions as to his being an Apostle (1 Cor. iv. 3, ix. 1, 2) ; 
but now he has been openly insulted, defied, and laughed at, and 
nis Apostleship has been denied. He says that self-praise is no 
recommendation, but they say that he is always singing his own 
praises and asserting his own importance. Although we hear no 
more of the four factions of which St Paul speaks with dis- 
approval in 1 Cor. i. 12, 13, yet faction of a far more virulent 
kind is manifest, and it threatens the Church of Corinth with 
ruin. Corinth has been invaded by a band of fanatical Jewish 
Christians, who have a narrow and bigoted view of the spirit of 
the Gospel and an intense hatred of St Paul’s free interpretation 
of it. They did not attempt to enforce circumcision, as similar 
fanatics were endeavouring to do among the Galatians, for they 
probably saw that such attempts would have no success in 
Greece ; but they did their utmost, by accusation and insinua- 
tion, to undermine and overthrow the influence of St Paul. 
We can measure the malignity of their attack by the vehemence 
of the Apostle’s language in repelling it, and indeed we have to 
attribute atrocious conduct to them in order to understand how 
he could regard as justifiable all the strong expressions which he 
uses. This applies specially to xi. 13-15. See Menzies, ad loc., 
and McFadyen, pp. 247, 248. 


§ IV. INTEGRITY. 


Among the many features in which 2 Corinthians differs 
from 1 Corinthians is that of structure. The First Epistle 
exhibits an evenness of style so complete that its unity, although 
disputed by a few eccentric critics, as Hagge and Volter, is not 
Open to serious question. A few words in the traditional text 
are wanting in authority, as ‘and in your spirit, which are God’s’ 
(vi. 20); and a few are open to suspicion, but not well-grounded 
suspicion, as possible glosses, as xiv. 34, 35, xv. 56. But pro- 
posals to treat the Epistle which has come down to us in the 
familiar form as a conglomeration of several letters, or of por- 
tions of several letters, are not worthy of consideration. The 
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same cannot be said of the Second Epistle. There is con- 
siderable probability that it is composite, and that chapters i.-ix. 
are the greater part of a conciliatory letter, while chapters 
X.-Xill. are the greater part of a sharp and severe letter which 
was written before the conciliatory letter was sent; and there 
is a possibility that part ot a third letter, written before either of 
the Epistles which have come down to us, is embedded in it 
(vi. 14—-vii. 1). Moreover, doubts have been raised as to whether 
both viii. and ix. belong to the same letter, some critics regard- 
ing ix. as an intruder while a few regard viii. as the intruder. 
Nor is this all. The verses which tell of the Apostle’s escape 
from Damascus (xi. 32, 33) come so abruptly and prosaically in 
a passage of lofty feeling and language, that they also are suspected 
of being out of their original position. They may be a fragment 
from some other letter, or they may have been accidentally 
omitted from this letter and then reinserted in the wrong place. 
A less violent conjecture is that St Paul inserted them after the 
letter was finished, without caring whether they were quite in 
harmony with the context. 

But the large majority of the critics who are inclined to adopt 
one or more of these hypotheses are agreed that all the passages in 
question, vi. 14—Vii. I, Viil., ix., xl. 32, 33, and x.—xili., were written 
by St Paul. This consensus is specially strong with regard to 
the last four chapters. There are a few wild critics who contend 
that not one of the Pauline Epistles is genuine, and their criti- 
cisms carry no weight. To accept Galatians, Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, and 2 Cor. i.-ix. as by St Paul, and reject 2 Cor. x.—xiii. as 
spurious, would be an amazing result to reach by any kind of 
argument. 

It must always be remembered that in every one of these 
four cases the doubts as to their being part of the Second 
Epistle, as St Paul dictated it, ave based entirely on internal 
evidence. No MS., no version, and no patristic quotation 
supplies any evidence that the Epistle was ever in circulation 
anywhere with any one of these four portions omitted. 

It will be convenient to take the four shorter passages first, 
in the order of their occurrence, reserving the more important 
question respecting the last four chapters for more detailed 
treatment after the other passages have been discussed. 

1. The strength of the case against vi. 14~-vii. 1 lies in the 
facts that (1) the six verses violently interrupt the sequence of 
thought, and that (2), when they are removed, vii. 2 fits admirably 
to vi. r1-13. ‘My lips are unlocked to tell you everything ; my 
heart stands wide open. There is no restraint in my feeling 
towards you; the restraint is in your own affections. But 
love should awaken love in return; let your heart be opened 
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wide to receive me. Make room for me; I have never wronged 
any of you in any way.’ The connexion is excellent between 
mrarivOnre kai iuets and xwpyoate yas, whereas it is diffi- 
cult to see what the connexion is between vi. 13 and 14, 
and between vii. 1 and 2. These facts justify the statement 
that, in its present position, the passage “looks like an 
erratic boulder.” And, when it is pointed out that the 
letter mentioned in 1 Ccr. v. 9 dealt with the same subject 
as that which is treatcu in this passage, viz. careful abstention 
from the pollutions of heathendom, and that the strict 
charge given in 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1 might be easily misunder- 
stood in the way mentioned in 1 Cor. v. ro, the suggestion that 
we have here a fragment of that lost letter becomes attractive. 
This view is accordingly adopted by Dobschiitz, Franke, Hilgen- 
feld, Lisco, Moffatt, Sabatier, Von Soden, and Whitelaw. 
Others, with less probability, think that the original position of 
the passage was in 1 Cor. vi. or 1 Cor. x., an hypothesis which 
has the additional difficulty of there being no external evidence 
that it ever occupied that position. Consequently we have two 
great difficulties,—to account for its being universally omitted 
there and universally admitted here. Others again regard it as 
a fragment from another letter without attempting to define the 
original place. If the passage is an erratic boulder, the conjec- 
ture that it comes from the letter of 1 Cor. v. 9 is the best that 
can be made as to its origin; Bacon (/ntr. to V.T. p. 95) some- 
what doubtfully inclines to it. 

The least probable hypothesis is that these six verses are not 
by St Paul, but are an interpolation by another hand. The 
arguments used in support of this theory are not of great 
weight.* (a) We have in these six verses six words which 
St Paul uses nowhere else, and which are found nowhere else 
in N.T. ; érepoluyotvres, peroyyn, cuppdvyors, BeAlap, cvvxatdbects, 
porAvopwov. That fact counts for very little. The subject of 
intimacy with the heathen is rarely discussed by St Paul, and 
this topic accounts for some of these six words: and when a 
writer, in order to vary his language, requires five different words 
to express ‘intimacy,’ he is likely to employ some that are less 
usual. vudwvos occurs in 1 Corinthians, and peréxw is frequent 
there, as also in Hebrews. (4) It is said that this stringent pro- 
hibition is inconsistent with 1 Cor. v. 9f. and x. 27f. But that 
is not correct. There, the Apostle tolerates the idea of a Chris- 
tian caring to accept a heathen’s invitation to dinner; here, he 
strictly forbids intimate combinations with heathen—a very 
different thing from an exceptional sharing of a meal. (c) It is 


* ** Neither the language nor the ideas justify a suspicion of the genuineness 
of the passage ’’ (Moffatt). 
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urged that ‘defilement of flesh and spirit’ is not Pauline. St 
Paul treats ‘the flesh’ as the seat of sin and defilement, and ‘the 
spirit’ as the opponent of ‘the flesh.’ The latter statement is 
true of the Apostle’s common practice, when he is writing theo- 
logically. Here he is not doing so. In popular language ‘flesh 
and spirit’ is an expression which covers the whole of man’s 
nature. The Apostle says in conclusion that Christians must 
keep themselves free from what would defile them (as we might 
say) ‘body and soul.’ St Paul often uses ‘flesh’ in the sense of 
the weak physical part of man, without any idea of its being the 
seat of sin and opposed to the spirit (v. 5, xii. 7; Gal. ii. 20, 
iv. 13). ‘That life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God’ (Gal. ii. 20), shows clearly 
that with St Paul ‘flesh’ is not always essentially sinful. See 
Gifford, Romans, in the Speaker's Commentary, p. 50. 

But all these hypotheses as to this passage being no part of 
our Epistle in its original form, labour under the grave difficulty 
that there is no MS. evidence to support them. How is it that 
ail our witnesses have the passage, and have it in this place? A 
fragment of the letter mentioned 1 Cor. v. 9 might easily survive ; 
but how did it come to be inserted here? Why place it where 
it does not seem to fit? If it be supposed that a stray leaf from 
one letter has accidentally got among the leaves of another letter, 
then we have to suppose that the stray leaf chanced to begin and 
end with a complete sentence, and that, of the leaves between 
which it was erroneously inserted, one chanced to end with a 
complete sentence and the other to begin with one. Such a 
combination of chances is improbable. 

It seems, therefore, safer to abide by the external evidence 
and regard the passage as being not only Paul’s, but as having 
been placed by him in this apparently unsuitable place. Abrupt 
digressions are more possible in dictating than in writing. While 
he was imploring the Corinthians to be as frank and affectionate 
towards him as he was towards them, he may have remiembered 
that their refusal to comply with his demand that they should 
make no compromises with heathendom was one of the chief 
causes of the constraint which kept them apart from him. In 
that case he might there and then repeat his demand and the 
reasons for it, before going on with his tender appeal. Zahn 
(intr. to N.T. i. p. 350) goes so far as to suggest that the 
connexions between vi. 13 and 14 and between vii. 1 and 2 are 
better than the connexion between vi. 13 and vii. 2. While 
Baljon, Clemen, Pfleiderer, and others favour the excision of the 
passage, Bachmann, Bousset, and Lietzmann regard the reasons 
for treating it as an interpolation as inadequate. Adeney 
(Biblical Intr. to N.T. p. 371) seems to think that the hypo- 
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thesis does not need to be mentioned. Allen and Grensted 
(Intr. to the Books of NV.T. p. 129) mention it without expressing 
any opinion of its merits. K. Lake (Zarlier Epistles of St Paul, 
pp. 123, 162) says that, although “to some extent the very strongly 
supported theory which divides 2 Cor. x.—xiii. from 2 Cor. i—ix. 
lends strength to the much more doubtful hypothesis that 2 Cor. 
vi. 14-vii. 1 is an interpolation,” yet this hypothesis “from its 
nature can never be regarded as more than a probable guess.” 

2. The proposal to separate ch. viii. from i—vii. has met with 
very little approval, and it may be safely rejected. The sequence 
is quite natural, and any change in tone is adequately accounted 
for by the change of subject. One does not ask favours in the 
same tone as that in which one claims rights. 

3. Still less has the proposal of Semler to separate ch. ix. 
from ch. viii., and make the former a letter to the Christians of 
Achaia, found favour. The audacious theory of A. Halme! 
(Der zweite Korintherbrief des Apostles Paulus, Halle, 1904) 
needs little more than mention. He divides our Epistle into nine 
portions, of which the largest is x. 1—xili. 10, and this is supposed 
to be the second of three letters. The first letter contains viii., 
the last contains ix.* As will be shown in the notes, so far from 
there being a manifest break between viii. and ix., the division of 
the chapters is clumsily made. The first verses of ix. are linked 
to the end of viii, The one thing that is probable in this extreme 
theory is that x. 1-xili. 10 ought to be separated from i.—-ix. 
“The attempts to isolate viii. as a separate note (Hagge), written 
later than ix. (Baljon), or as part of the Intermediate Letter 
(Michelsen), break down for much the same reason as the cog- 
nate hypothesis that ix. itself was a subsequent letter sent to the 
Achaian churches (Semler). The unity of the situation pre- 
supposed in villi, and ix. is too well-marked to justify any 
separation of the chapters either from one another or from the 
letter i.-ix., whose natural conclusion they furnish” (Moffatt). 

4 The case of xi. 32, 33 is somewhat similar to that of 
vi. 14—-vil. 1. We have a violent transition in the vein of thought ; 
and if we omit the verses which produce this abrupt change, we 
have a good sequence of thought. But the two cases are very 
different. Here the transition is not nearly so violent as there ; 
and, when the verses which seem to interrupt the flow of idea 
are omitted, we do not obtain so good a junction of thought and 
language as in the former case. Indeed, those who propose to 
excise the sentences which seem to cause a difficulty are not 
agreed as to how much ought to be cut out in order to make a 
good junction. Some would omit only xi. 32, 33. Some would 


* We may say with C. R. Gregory (Zin. in das N.T. p. 666) ; Das isi 
alles vollig aus der Luft gegriffen. 
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omit these two verses and the first half of xii. 1; others, these 
two and the whole of xii. 1. But it is by no means incredible 
that St Paul dictated just what has come down to us. No one 
always writes letters that are perfectly consecutive in thought. 
Certainly St Paul does not; and those who habitually dictate 
their letters are apt to make sudden digressions from which they 
return with equal suddenness. How often, when we read a letter 
over, we note that the omission of a sentence or two would have 
made it read more smoothly. It is possible that the story of the 
Apostle’s escape from Damascus had been embroidered, in order 
to make his descent in a basket laughable. Therefore, when he 
is recounting ra tis doOeveias pov, he mentions it and solemnly 
declares that his account of what took place is the truth. It is, 
however, possible that in dictating he omitted the incident, and 
that, when he decided that it ought to be inserted, his amanuensis 
put it in the margin not quite in the best place. It would come 
better immediately after xi. 23. Even if this passage stood alone, 
there would be no need to doubt that the event took place; and 
it is confirmed by Acts ix. 23-25. 


The Last Four Chapters. 


5. We come now to the much larger, more important, and 
more interesting question, whether the four concluding chapters, 
X.—Xlli., Or at,any rate x. I—xill. 10, ought not to be separated from 
the first nine chapters and regarded as the main portion of a very 
different letter, which probably preceded the first nine chapters. 

We may at once set aside the second alternative. If the 
theory is true in any shape, it must include the whole of the 
last chapter. To say that no one could write xiii. 10, and then 
immediately afterwards write v. 11, is dogmaticassumption. The 
sudden change of tone, so far from being incredible, is natural, 
especially in one who was so full of shifting emotions as St Paul. 
The most unwelcome task of denouncing malignant enemies and 
threatening impenitent offenders is accomplished. He will not 
utter another word in that strain. Heends with a few words of 
exhortation, a few words of affection, and his fullest benediction. 

Moreover, if we assume that the whole of the last four 
chapters form one piece, viz. the middle and conclusion of a 
different letter, which had lost its beginning, we can more easily 
understand how this came to be joined to the main portion of 
another letter, which had lost its end. It is much less easy to 
understand how a large portion of a letter, without either begin- 
ning or end, came to be inserted between the main portion of 
another letter and its conclusion. Asa conclusion, xiii. 11-13 (14) 
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belong to the last four chapters and not to the first nine. In 
the discussion which follows, that point is assumed. We are 
dealing with the supposed conjunction of a letter that has lost 
its conclusion with a letter that has lost its beginning, not with 
the insertion of a large fragment of one letter into a break near 
to the conclusion of another letter. See p. 385. 

The hypothesis that x.-xiii. ought to be separated from i.—ix. 
is almost always combined with the hypothesis that x.—xiii. is part 
of the severe letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vii. 8), as 
to the effect of which the Apostle was so anxious when he left 
Ephesus for Troas, and still more so when he left Troas for 
Macedonia in order to meet Titus as soon as possible and receive 
his report of the state of Corinth (ii. 12, 13, vii. 6). This isa 
convenient place, therefore, for considering the problem of this 
severe “intermediate” letter. Although scholars of great emi- 
nence have declared that it is not impossible that 1 Corinthians 
is the letter which was written ‘out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart . . . with many tears’ (2 Cor. ii. 3), the sending of 
which he at one time regretted (vii. 8), that hypothesis may once 
for all be abandoned as untenable. On the other hand, we may 
well believe that much of 2 Cor. x.—xiii. was written in anguish, 
and that there are things in these scathing criticisms, especially 
in x. and xi., which he sometimes regretted having written. As 
in the case of the intermediate visit, there is great difference of 
opinion respecting this intermediate letter. 

Its existence is doubted or denied by Alford, Beet, J. H. 
Bernard, Conybeare and Howson, Denney, Lias, McFadyen, 
Meyer, B. Weiss, Zahn; in fact by all who would identify the 
letter of 2 Cor. il. 3, g and vii. 8 with 1 Corinthians. 

It is regarded as wholly dost by Bachmann, Barth, Bleek, 
Bousset, Credner, Drummond, Ewald, Farrar, Findlay, Godet, 
Heinrici, Kl6épper, Jacquier, Jtilicher, Lietzmann, Menzies, 
Neander, Olshausen, Sabatier, Sanday, Weizsicker, Ziegler. 

It is regarded as probably preserved in part in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. 
by Adeney, Bacon, Clemen, Cone, Cramer, Hausrath, Kennedy, 
Konig, K. Lake, Lipsius, Lisco, McGiffert, Massie, Michelsen, 
Moffatt, Paulus, Peake, Pfleiderer, Rendall, Schmiedel, R. Scott, 
Seufert, Volter, Von Soden, Wagenmann, Weisse. G. Milligan 
inclines to this view. 

There is yet another theory respecting these four chapters. 
Drescher, Krenkel, and Weber regard them as constituting a 
separate letter, which, however, they place after 2 Cor. i—ix. 
So also in the main does Schnedermann.* The supposition is 
that, after 2 Cor. i.—ix. had been despatched to Corinth, bad reports 


* Such a theory requires us to believe that Titus had been utterly mistaken 
in the excellent report which he had just brought from Corinth. 
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of the state of the Corinthian Church reached the Apostle, and that 
he then wrote and sent x.—xiii. Drescher places the intermediate 
visit between the sending of i.—ix. and the sending of x.-xiii. 

It is plain from these facts that there is a very large consensus 
of opinion in favour of there having been a severe letter of the 
Apostle to Corinth which cannot be identified with 1 Corinthians, 
and that among those who hold this opinion, which is doubtless 
correct, not a few favour the hypothesis that a great deal of this 
severe letter survives in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. Thus far, however, the 
case for the latter hypothesis is not a strong one. St Paul tells 
us that before writing 2 Cor. i.—ix. he had in affliction and anguish 
written a letter to Corinth which was so severe that at times he 
wished that he had not sent it, and that for weeks he was intensely 
anxious about the result; and in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. there is a good 
deal that harmonizes with those statements. But there are 
stronger reasons for the identification than this general harmony. 
We have to take into account (1) the extraordinary change of 
tone which is manifest when we pass from ix. to x.; (2) the 
apparent inconsistency between passages in i.—ix. and passages in 
x.-xiii., which make it difficult to believe that statements so 
inconsistent can have been penned in one and the same letter ; 
(3) the fact that there are passages in i.—ix. which seem to refer 
to passages in x.-xili., and therefore indicate that x.—xiii. was 
written and sent to Corinth before ii-ix. was written; (4) the 
fact that x. 16 is expressed naturally, if the writer was in Ephesus, 
where the severe letter was written, but not naturally, if the writer 
was in Macedonia, where i.-ix. was written. All these points 
added to the general harmony between x.—xiii. and the Apostle’s 
statements about his severe letter make a really strong case. 

(1) The extraordinary change of tone which begins at x. 1 and 
continues to xiii. 10 is generally admitted, and is sometimes 
described in adequate language by those who nevertheless 
maintain the integrity of the whole Epistle. K. Lake, who 
surrenders the integrity, says tersely and truly enough ; ‘‘ There is 
not only no connexion between 2 Cor. i-ix. and 2 Cor. x.—xiil., 
but there is an absolute break between them. . . . There never has 
been, and indeed there never can be, any dispute as to the fact 
that the whole tone of the Epistle changes suddenly at ch. x. 1, 
and that, if 2 Cor. x.—xiii. had existed in a separate form, no one 
would ever have dreamt of suggesting that it was the continua- 
tion of 2 Cor. i.—ix.” (pp. 155, 157). There is not only logical 
inconsistency, as will be seen in the next section, there is 
psychological maladroitness. The change is not only surprising 
in its intensity, it is in the wrong direction. When one wishes 
to re-establish friendly relations with persons, one may begin by 
stating one’s own grievances frankly and finding fault freely, and 
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then pass on to say all that is conciliatory, showing a willingness 
to forgive and a desire for renewed affection. But here the 
Apostle does the opposite. Having written in tender language 
of his intense longing for reconciliation and his intense joy at 
having been able to establish it, he suddenly bursts out into 
a torrent of reproaches, sarcastic self-vindication, and stern 
warnings, which must almost have effaced the pacific effect of the 
first seven chapters. Noris this all. In between these strangely 
inharmonious portions there is placed a delicate and somewhat 
hesitating, yet eager, petition for increased interest in the 
collection for the poor Christians at Jerusalem. This follows 
naturally enough after affectionate relations have been re- 
established by the first seven chapters. But it is strange policy, 
immediately after imploring freshly regained friends to do their 
duty, to begin heaping upon them reproaches and threats. 

(2) The logical inconsistency is not so conspicuous as the 
psychological, and it might escape observation ; but in certain 
particulars it is striking enough. A writer might say first one 
and then the other of two inconsistent statements, if each was in 
a different letter, especially if the less pleasing statement was sent 
first; but he would hardly put them in the same letter, writing 
first what was pleasing and then what was the reverse. At any 
rate he would not act thus towards people with whom he wished 
to be on good terms. The contrasts will be best seen if the 
inconsistent passages are placed side by side. 


2 Cor. i.-ix. 


i, 24. By your faith ye stand; z.¢. 
as regards belief, ye are sound. 

vil. 16, I rejoice that in everything 
I am of good courage concerning you. 

viii. 7. As ye abound in every- 
thing, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge, and in all earnestness, 
and in your love to us. 


ii, 3. My joy is the joy of you 
all. 

vii. 4. Great is my glorying in 
your behalf ; I am filled with comfort. 


vii. 11. In everything ye approved 
yourselves to be pure in the matter. 


iii, 2. Ye are our epistle, written 
in our heart. 


2 Cor. x.-xili. 


xiii, 5. Try your own selves, 
whether ye be in the faith. 

xii, 20, 21. I fear lest by any 
means there should be strife, jealousy, 
wraths, factions, backbitings, whisper- 
ings, swellings, tumults ; lest I should 
mourn for many of them that have 
sinned heretofore, and repented not 
of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they committed. 

x. 2. I beseech you, that I may 
not when present show courage with 
the confidence wherewith I count to 
be bold against some, which count of 
us as if we walked according to the 
flesh. 

xi. 3. I fear lest by any means 
your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity and purity that is toward 
Christ. 

xiii, 10. I write these things while 
absent, that I may not when present 

eal y. 
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The hypothesis that x.-xiii. is part of a stern letter, which was 
sent to Corinth before the conciliatory first chapters were written, 
puts these divergent statements in their logical order. Fears and 
warnings are expressed while a very rebellious spirit is prevalent 
in the Corinthian Church. Joyous commendation is expressed 
after the rebels have submitted and shown regret. 

(3) Let it be admitted that divergent statements such as the 
above would be not impossible in a letter written, as 2 Corinthians 
must have been, at intervals, in some cases of hours, and possibly 
of days; for the thirteen chapters cannot have been dictated at 
one sitting. There are, however, passages in i.-ix. which appear 
to make a reference to things in x.-xiii. Asin the case of the 
previous argument, the effect of these passages is cumulative. 
One or two might be accidental; but if all of them are mere 
coincidences, we have here a literary phenomenon which is very 
remarkable. As before, we will place the passages in question 
side by side, but in the reverse order, in order that the probability 
of the second being an allusion to the first may be judged. 


2 Cor. x.-xiii. 


x. I. I have confidence against 
you (dappa els bus). 

x. 2. With the confidence (zezot- 
Oot) wherewith I count to be bold. 


2 Cor. i.-ix, 


vii. 16. I have confidence s# you 
(@appS év dpiv). 

vili. 22. By reason of much con- 
fidence (rerocOjoe.) to youward, 


In both of these cases St Paul seems to be purposely repeat- 
ing in a friendly sense an expression which in the former letter 
he had used in a stern and unpleasing sense. 


x. 6. Being in readiness to avenge 
all disobedience, when your obedience 
(sraxoh) shall be fulfilled. 


xii. 16. But being crafty (xavoip- 
vos) I caught you with guile. 

xii. 17. Did I take advantage 
(éxAeovéxtnoa) of you? 

xiii. 2, If I come again I will not 
spare (ov deloopa). 
‘ i *4 I aie these things while 
absent, that I may not when present 


deal sharply. 


ii. 9. To this end also did I write, 
that I might know the proof, whether 
you are obedient (ir7xoo) in all 
things. 

iv. 2. Not walking in craftiness 
(ravoupy!a). 

vii. 2. We took advantage (é€x\eov- 
exTyjzapev) of no one. 

i. 23. To spare you (perdduevos) I 
forbore to come to Corinth. 

ii. 3. I wrote this very thing that 
I might not by coming have sorrow. 


The last two examples are very remarkable, and they come 
very near to one another, especially in what seems to be the 


later letter. 


It is also to be noted that, when the severe letter 


was written there was some doubt about St Paul’s returning to 


Corinth (Z/ I come again). 


When i.-ix. was written there was no 


such doubt. It is quite true that even when i.-ix. was written, 
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the Apostle might say av €A@w eis 75 waéAw: but such an expres: 
sion would be more suitable in the earlier letter. 

It is possible that in v. 13, ‘Whether we were beside our- 
selves’ (eé¢ornuev), we have a reference to the earlier letter, 
especially to the account of his being ‘caught up even to the 
third heaven’ (xii. 2). He may have anticipated that this and 
other things would lead the Corinthians to say, ‘‘The man must 
be mad.” In connexion with this it may be noticed that only in 
the chapters which we are assuming to be part of the severe 
letter does he use the strong* words a¢pwyv (xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 11) 
and ddpootvy (xi. 1, 17, 21) of the ‘folly’ with ‘which he was 
sometimes charged; and elsewhere in N.T. the words are rare. 
In 1 Corinthians he always uses puwpds (i. 25, 27, iv. 10) and 
pupta (i. 18, 21, 23, il. 14, lil, 19) in relation to the apparent 
‘foolishness’ of his preaching. In 2 Cor. i.-ix. none of these 
words occur. Here, therefore, there is another marked difference 
between i.-ix. and x.—xiii. 

Kennedy (Hermathena, Xi. xxix., 1903, p. 343) ‘Points out 
a difference in the use of the words xavyaabas, Kavxnots, and 
xavxnua, which is similar to the difference pointed out in the 
first two examples quoted above; viz. in the later letter repeat- 
ing in a pleasing sense expressions which in the earlier letter had 
been used in an unpleasing sense. Of these three words Kennedy 
says; ‘We find that, while these expressions occur ten times in 
the first nine chapters, there is not one of the paragraphs in 
which any of them is to be found which does not contain a 
marked compliment to the Corinthians—a compliment which is 
paid in every instance by the use of one or more of these very 
words. We find, further that, in these nine chapters the writer 
(after i. 12) never speaks of himself as boasting of anything, 
except of the Corinthians; or of them as boasting of anything, 
except of him. When, however, we pass beyond the break at 
the end of ix., a new and opposite (an apparently contrasted) 
use of these words begins. We meet them nineteen times in 
these four chapters; but never once do we find the least 
approach to the complimentary use of them which characterized 
the former section. On the contrary, they are here employed 
again and again to describe the writer’s indignant vindication of 
his claims against the disloyalty of the Corinthians.” There is, 
therefore, some reason for believing that the changed application 
of these words in i.—ix. is intended to take the sting out of their 
application in x.-xiiii K. Lake, Zarlier Epistles of St Paul, 
p. 161. 

To these cases in which i.-ix. seems to contain references to 
what is said in x.—xili. the passages in the latter in which he 
commends himself, and those in the former in which he declares 
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that he has no intention of doing so any more, should be 
added. 


2 Cor, x.-xiii. 2 Cor i.-ix. 
x. 7. Even as he is Christ’s, so iii. 1. Are we beginning again to 
also are we. commend ourselves ? 


xi. 5. I am not a whit behind 
those pre-eminent apostles. 
xi. 18. I will glory also. v. 12. We are not again com- 
xi. 23. Are they ministers of mending ourselves to you. 
Christ? I more. 
xii. 12, Truly the signs of an viii. 8. I speak not by way of 
apostle were wrought among you. commandment. 


(4) In x. 16, St Paul looks forward to an extension of his 
missionary labours beyond Corinth; ‘so as to preach the gospel 
even unto the parts beyond you’ (eis ra trepéxerva ipav). We 
know that soon after writing 2 Corinthians, St Paul had thoughts 
of visiting Rome and Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), and we may 
suppose that ‘the parts beyond you’ mean Italy and Spain. 
2 Cor. i.-ix. was written from Aacedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, Vili. 1, 
ix. 2-4), and a person in Macedonia would hardly use such an 
expression as ‘the parts beyond you’ in reference to Corinth, if 
he was thinking of Italy and Spain. But the severe letter was 
written from Z£phesus, and a person in Ephesus might well say 
‘the parts beyond Corinth,’ and by this mean Italy and Spain. 
Here again, therefore, we seem to have another indication that 
X.—xii. is part of the severe letter which had preceded the letter 
written from Macedonia after Titus had brought the good news 
of the Corinthians’ return to loyalty and obedience. 

These arguments, when taken together, do constitute a 
strong case for the theory that 2 Cor. i.—ix. and x.—xiii. are the 
main portions of two different letters, and that x.—xili. is part of 
the severe letter which St Paul sent to Corinth before he wrote 
2 Cor. i.-ix. The theory cannot be set aside as gratuitous and 
superfluous. It solves in a reasonable and complete manner a 
grave difficulty by supplying a satisfactory explanation of the 
extraordinary change of tone which begins suddenly at x. 1. 
Nevertheless, this useful theory, supported though it be by a 
remarkable amount of corroborative evidence drawn from the 
documents themselves, is doubted or rejected by a considerable 
number of critics of the first rank, and it is necessary to weigh 
what is urged on the other side. 

1. It is said that the taunt which the Apostle quotes in x. 10, 
‘His letters, they say, are weighty and strong,’ includes the severe 
letter, and indeed is a direct reference to it. Therefore it is 
impossible that ch. x. can be part of the severe letter; and no 
one has proposed to separate x. from xi.—xiii. 
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That, of course, is conclusive, if it is correct. But there is 
little reason for believing that it is correct. The letter mentioned 
in 1 Cor. v. 9 would be weighty and strong, and 1 Corinthians 
is certainly of that character. There is no need to bring in the 
severe letter of ii. 3 and vii. 8. The painful visit, from which 
the Apostle returned insulted and defeated, explains the second 
part of the taunt. 

2. It is urged that this theory cannot be brought into 
harmony with the plan of the promised double visit to Corinth 
(2 Cor. i. 15). 

We have no reason, pceerer to suppose that the double 
visit was promised. The Apostle says that he ‘was wishing’ to 
make it. How soon the Corinthians were aware of this wish, 
we do not know; still less do we know of his sending them a 
promise about it. See notes on i. 15. 

3. Nor has the argument that the severe letter must have 
included some notice of the case of the incestuous person of 
1 Cor. v., whereas it is not alluded to in x.—xili., any force; and 
that for two reasons. Perhaps no one now maintains that x.- 
xiii. is the whole of the severe letter; and the case of incest may 
have been mentioned in the part that is lost. Secondly, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that the severe letter contained no 
allusion to this case. St Paul had recently been in Corinth (the 
short and unsuccessful visit), and during that he would have said 
all that need be said about that painful matter. 

4. Still less force has the argument that there are more than 
20 words, some of which are not common in the Pauline Epistles, 
which occur both in i.-ix. and x.-xiii., the inference being that 
both are parts of the same letter; ¢.g. dyvérns, aypumvia, dxatac- 
tagia, dmAdrys, Soxiudlw, Soxyun, Svvaréw, Erounos, Oappéw, Kata 
odpxa. (always in reference to the Apostle himself), xarepydfopat, 
Koos, vonua, Stra, wérowla, weroiOnots, wepioceia, meptrodrepos, 
mepirootépws, mAcovextéw, tamewds (of himself), traxon An 
argument the other way, and at least as strong, may be drawn 
from similar facts. There are more than 30 words, not found 
elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles, which occur in x.—xiii. but not 
in i-ix.; and more than 50 words, not found elsewhere in the 
Pauline Epistles, which occur in i.—ix. and not in x.-xiii. More- 
over we have dda 19 times, wapaxAjous 11 times, OAtis g times, 
and xapa 4 or 5 times, in i.-ix., and none of them in x.-xiii. ; 
also doOévera and doGevéw each of them 6 times in x.—xiii., and 
neither of them in i.-ix. 

Such statistics can prove very little as to whether the two 
parts formed one letter or not. For according to both theories 
the two parts were written by the same person, to the same 
persons, about the same subject, viz, the condition of the 
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Corinthian Church, with a brief interval between the writing of 
the two parts, in the one case an interval of perhaps a few days, 
in the other an interval of a few weeks. In either case there 
would be similarities as well as differences of expression. 

5. It is urged that the surprising change of tone which begins 
abruptly at x. 1 can be explained without the violent hypothesis 
of two separate letters, and the following explanations are offered. 

(a) The first part is addressed to the submissive majority who 
have become reconciled to the Apostle, while the last part is 
addressed to the still rebellious and impenitent minority. This 
is simply untrue. It is quite clear that both i-ix. and x.-xiii. 
are addressed to the Corinthian Church as a whole. In neither 
case is there any hint at a limitation; and in x.-xiii. there is no 
appeal to the example of the supposed submissive majority. 
This is repeatedly pointed out in the notes. 

(4) It is asserted that St Paul’s appeal for a collection on 
behalf of the Jerusalem poor skilfully ‘ prepares for the polemic 
against his Judaistic opponents in the third” part. This is asser- 
tion without evidence, and also assumes that only the Judaistic 
opponents are addressed in x.-xiil. Few people would think 
that it was politic to make an urgent, yet somewhat diffident 
request for a generous subscription to a charity fund, and then 
at once begin to hurl sarcastic reproaches and threats at the 
people who were asked to give. 

(c) It is suggested that “the change of tone is sufficiently 
accounted for by a change of mood such as every busy and 
overburdened man is subject to, especially if his health is not very 
robust (cf. 2 Cor. i. 8, 9 and xii. 7).” Lietzmann thinks that a 
sleepless night might account for it. Such explanations are 
strangely inadequate. 

(d) It is suggested that grave news had come from Corinth 
after i.-ix. had been written, news so serious that it made a 
radical change in the attitude of the Apostle to the Corinthian 
Christians. This might be an adequate explanation, but in 
x.-xiii. there is no mention of such news having arrived. The 
excellent news brought by Titus is spoken of with affectionate 
enthusiasm (vii. 6-16), but there is no hint of a more recent 
report totally different in character. 

(e) Perhaps the best argument is that we are so very much in 
the dark as to the details of the situation at Corinth, that we are 
hardly competent to say what St Paul might or might not write 
in the circumstances; the change of tone would seem more 
intelligible, if we knew what St Paul knew. Yet in any case we 
have to explain how he came to write so vehemently severe an 
attack as x.-xiii. 10 after being so intensely anxious about the 
effect of his former severe words. 
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6. By far the strongest argument in favour of the integrity 
of the Epistle as it has come down to us is that the proposal 
to make i-ix. and x.-xiii. parts of two different letters rests 
entirely upon internal evidence and receives no support what- 
ever from MSS., versions, or quotations. That is solid ground; 
and so long as no documentary evidence can be found in favour 
of the proposal, those who reject it can do so with reason. 
But the internal evidence in favour of this hypothesis is so 
cogent in detail, and so coherent as a whole, and the difficulty 
from which it frees us is so great, that there will probably always 
be some who prefer it to the traditional view. The case is not 
parallel to that of the more recent hypothesis that in Mk. xiii. 
5-37 we have a Christian Apocalypse, in which a few genuine 
Sayings of Christ are embedded, but which was ‘composed to 
meet a definite crisis”; its main purpose being “ to encourage 
the despondent by showing that the delay of the Parousia and 
the intervening events had been foretold by the Master, and 
especially to warn believers against the false Christs who were 
expected to precede the Parousia” (Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, p. 165). This hypothesis is gratuitous. It solves no 
difficulty, unless it be a difficulty that in this one place Mark 
gives us a discourse of Christ as distinct from short Sayings. 
There is nothing in the discourse which is unworthy of Christ, 
and nothing which is unlike Mark; on the contrary, the char- 
acteristics of his style are rather abundant. The one thing in 
which the two cases resemble one another is that neither is 
supported by any documentary evidence. But in the one we 
have an hypothesis which is based on weak internal evidence, 
and which is not of any service to us; while in the other we 
have an hypothesis based on evidence which not a few regard as 
convincing, and one which frees us from a@ perplexing difficulty 
of great magnitude. 


§ V. THE OPPONENTS. 


In the Second Epistle we find no traces of the four factions 
which were disturbing the Church when the First was written 
(1 Cor. i, 12). That evil appears to have been not very grave ; 
it did not amount to rebellion: but in principle it was quite 
wrong, as tending to schism. Enthusiasm for one’s teacher may 
be a good thing; but championship for one leader as against 
another is not, for it is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel and 
may end in disaster. To cry up Paul or Apollos or Kephas as 

rivals, if mot opponents of one another, was wrongheaded 
enthusiasm ; and to bring the name of Christ into such a con- 
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nexion was to degrade Him who bore it. St Paul thinks that it 
is enough to point out and condemn this error. He does not use 
severe language, and he does not come back to the subject. In the 
interval between the two Epistles the evil appears to have passed 
out of sight, driven under perhaps by other causes of excitement. 

In the Second Epistle, however, we do find traces, if not of 
the earlier ‘Christ’ party, yet of one which was akin to it, and 
which had perhaps absorbed the ‘Christ’ party together with 
some of the more fanatical members of the party of Kephas. It 
seems to have continued the exclusive claim to the name of the 
Master. People who say ‘ We are Christ’s,’ when the whole 
Church is included (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 23), use language which is right 
enough. But the Corinthian cry, ‘/ am of Christ,’ had implied ‘I 
am His, and you are not,’ or ‘ He is mine and not yours.’ There 
seems to have been something of the same spirit, but a good deal 
intensified, in the new party with which St Paul is in actual con- 
flict some months later. ‘If any man trusteth in himself that 
he is Christ’s, let him consider this again with himself, that even 
as he is Christ’s, so also are we’ (2 Cor. x. 7; cf. xi. 3, 4). 

Among the obscurities of 2 Corinthians there are various stray 
hints which enable us to conjecture with considerable probability 
the genesis of this new ‘Christ’ party, if such it may be called. 
The Corinthian Church had been invaded by a band of teachers 
who perhaps were making a missionary tour through various 
Churches. St Paul sarcastically calls them, or their leaders, ‘ the 
super-eminent apostles’ (xi. 5, xii. 11), apparently because they 
falsely claimed the honourable title of ‘apostle’ (xi. 13), while 
they denied it to him (xii. 12). They said that they were true 
Jews, and he was not (xi. 22). They were ‘ministers of right- 
eousness’ (xi. 15), who insisted on the Law, while he ignored it 
and even declared it to be obsolete. They were ‘ministers of 
Christ’ (xi. 23), and he was not. Itis possible that some of them 
said, and not untruly, that they had been actual hearers of 
Christ, which he had not been; but it is perhaps more probable 
that in saying that they were ‘ministers of Christ’ they claimed 
that their teaching was much nearer to that of Christ, who had 
kept the Law, than was St Paul’s. Quite certainly their teaching 
about Jesus was very different from his (xi. 4). 

It would appear that these invaders had come with ‘letters of 
commendation’ (iii. 1), and this is sometimes thought to point 
to their having come from Jerusalem; but we cannot assume 
this with any certainty. They must have been Greek-speaking 
Jews, or they could not have preached to Corinthian Christians, 
nearly all of whom were Gentiles; and they may have been 
Hellenists, like St Paul himself. Their ‘letters of commenda- 
tion’ may have been from the Churches which they had recently 
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visited in their tour. But if they had letters of commendation 
from some members of the Church at Jerusalem, we may be sure 
that they had none from any of the Twelve, although they would 
no doubt wish it to be believed that the Twelve sanctioned their 
mission to Corinth. In the Apostle’s prolonged and vehement 
attack on these invaders, there 1s not a hint that he supposes them 
to have the support of the Twelve or of the Church at Jerusalem. 
His friendly relations with the Twelve remain as they were; he 
and they teach the same thing (1 Cor. xv. 11). The letters of 
commendation would come from Jewish Christians who wished 
the Law to be made as binding as the Gospel (Acts xv. 5, 24). 
We know that when these new missionaries arrived in Corinth 
they found Gentile converts who continued the practice of 
heathen vices (xii. 21). Ifthey came to Corinth for the purpose 
of attacking St Paul, this feature in the lives of many of his con- 
verts would intensify them in their desire to oppose a preacher 
whose teaching had had such results; and if they came without 
any such definite purpose, this feature would be likely to turn 
them into opponents, for it would seem to show that there must 
be something radically wrong in his teaching. It is probable that 
they were prejudiced against him before they arrived; and it 
is evident that they soon became malignant assailants, who seem 
to have regarded any weapon as admissible in the effort to defeat 
so dangerous a teacher. They were not content with trying to 
prove that he was no true Apostle, and that as a preacher he was 
miserably ineffective, but they bitterly assailed his private 
character. He was altogether, as in public, so also in his private 
life, a despicable person. He never knew his own mind, or at 
any rate he would never declare it clearly ; he was always trying 
to say ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ in the same breath (i. 17, 18). He was 
a tyrant, lording it over his converts (x. 8); and, like many 
tyrants, he was a coward, who said that he would come to Corinth, 
and yet did not dare to show himself there (i. 23, xiii. 2). He 
could be very brave on paper, but he was utterly ineffective face 
to face (x. 10). Atthe beginning of his career he had run away 
from Damascus in quite a ludicrous fashion (xi. 32, 33); and 
now quite recently he had run away from Corinth, unable to stand 
up against determined opposition (ii. 1, xiii. 2). During his stay 
he would not accept the maintenance of an Apostle, because he 
knew that he was not a true Apostle; this was his real reason, 
but he made a great parade of this refusal, as if it was a proof 
of great generosity (xi. 7—9, xii. 14). And all the while, although 
he accepted nothing openly or directly, yet he was getting 
support in an underhand way through his agents (vii. 2, xii. 17, 18). 
Indeed it was by no means certain that he did not appropriate 
some of the money collected for the poor Christians at Jerusalem 
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(viii. 20, 21). And yet the man who was capable of this despic: 
able behaviour was never tired of asserting himself as a person 
of exceptional authority (iii. 5, iv. 5), and praising himself as a 
person of exceptional merit and success (iil. 1, x. 8, xi. 16-18, 
xii. 1, rr). The only reasonable explanation of his conduct was 
that he was mad (v. 13). There is, however, no reason for believ- 
ing that even thesewild and unscrupulous assailants ever insinuated 
that, in spite of all his strong words against impurity, Paul was 
himself a man of impure life. That is not the meaning of x. 2. 

Some of these supposed accusations or insinuations are 
inferences from what St Paul says about himself, and in one or 
two cases the inference may be erroneous ; but about the majority 
of charges made against the Apostle by these opponents there 
is no doubt, and they form a consistent whole. They are just 
the kind of things which exasperated controversialists have in all 
ages been apt to say about those whose teaching they regarded 
as heretical and poisonous. Ina similar way we can gather the 
other side of the picture. The invaders evidently had a very bad 
opinion of St Paul; we may now look at the estimate which he 
had formed of them. Like the fraudulent seller who adulterates 
his wares, these men corrupted the Gospel which they preached 
(ii. 17, iv. 2, xi. 3, 13). Their Gospel was utterly different from 
St Paul’s (iti. 5-10, xi. 4); indeed it was little better than a dia- 
bolical caricature of it (xi. 14). They lowered the spiritual 
standard down to their own moral level, and then they lauded 
themselves and one another for having reached that low standard 
(x. 12). They professed to have a great zeal for religion, but 
they did not go among the heathen and labour to win converts ; 
they followed in the footsteps of genuine workers and tried to take 
the credit for what had been done before they came (x. 15, 16). 
And wherever they obtained influence they used it in a tyrannical 
and grasping manner, not only accepting maintenance (xi. 12), 
but exacting it by brutal and violent means (xi. 20). Ina word, 
they were ‘Satan’s ministers’ (xi. 15). 

One sees what monstrous distortion there is in the descrip- 
tion which these invaders gave of the Apostle’s character and 
teaching. Is there no exaggeration in the picture which he draws 
of them? A teacher who was so absolutely absorbed in his work 
as was St Paul, who had seen his work so marred, and for a time 
almost wrecked, by the intrusion of these bigoted propagandists, 
and whose personal character had been so venomously assailed 
by them, would have been almost superhuman, if he had been 
able to form and state a perfectly just estimate of such opponents. 
We are not competent to decide whether the estimate which he 
gives us is just or not. We must leave the matter in the obscurity 
which blurs so many of the details of this tantalizing Epistle. 
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Reitzenstein and K. Lake think that the opponents of St Paul 
at Corinth were not Judaizers, but ‘spirituals.’ They accounted 
themselves as rvevyarixot, and were “inspired by a desire to go 
still further than St Paul in the direction of freedom from the 
Law, and to lay even greater stress on the spiritual nature of 
Christianity” (Zarlier Epp. of St Paul, p. 219). In favour of this 
view appeal is made to 2 Cor. x. 2, xii. 11-15 ; and it is suggested 
that x. 3-18 is not a reply to a vulgar attack on St Paul’s personal 
appearance (v. 10), but to an argument that he “had not got the 
impressive powers which resulted from the gift of the Spirit” 
(p. 224). It is also contended that the right interpretation of the 
difficult passage v. 16 (see notes there) confirms the view that St 
Paul’s opponents were wvevparixol. Saul of Tarsus had once 
known Christ as a teacher of lawlessness and falsehood, who was 
rightly put to death and had never been raised: but that was long 
ago, and now he had a lofty and spiritual conception of Him. 
In this matter he had long been as ‘spiritual’ as his opponents 
claimed to be. 

It may be doubted whether the passages in question will bear 
the interpretation thus put uponthem. At the outset it is almost 
startling to be told of Jewish Christians who assailed St Paul as 
a dangerous teacher because he did not go far enough in throwing 
off the yoke of the Law. In that case would it have been 
necessary for him to declare so passionately that he was just as 
much a Hebrew, an Israelite, the seed of Abraham, as any of 
them? Would he have spoken of them as false apostles? Inall 
his vehement language about them he nowhere accuses them of 
being libertines who by their antinomian doctrines were under- 
mining the moral law and opening the door to licentiousness. 
When he expresses a fear that many of the Corinthian Christians 
have not repented of their former uncleanness and lasciviousness 
(xii. 21), he gives no hint that they have been led astray by the 
false teachers. On the other hand it is easy enough to believe 
that Judaizing Christians, coming to Corinth and finding much 
licentiousness among the converts there, would assail St Paul as a 
cause of the evil, owing to his abrogation of the Jewish Law. On 
the whole there does not seem to be sufficient reason for abandon- 
ing the usual view that these Jewish teachers were Judaizers who 
insisted on the Law to an extent which was fatal to Christian 
freedom. The contrast drawn in ch. iii. between the transient 
character of the old dispensation and the permanence of the new, 
looks like an indirect condemnation of the teaching which 
Judaizers had, with much success, been giving to the Corinthians. 
If it be asked why St Paul does not make the Judaizing character 
of his opponents more clear, we may reply that the Corinthians 
did not need to have it made clear to them; they knew what 
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these men taught. That is the puzzle all through the Epistle ; 
allusions which were perfectly obvious to the Corinthians then 
are obscure and perplexing to us now, because we do not know 
the details of the situation. 


§ VI. DocTRINE. 


As already stated, in 2 Corinthians the didactic element is 
secondary ; doctrine and instruction are found in it, but they 
are incidental: the primary element is a personal one, viz. the 
vindication of the Apostle’s authority and character. The First 
Epistle is not a doctrinal treatise; only one great doctrine is 
discussed in it, that of the Resurrection, because it had been 
denied at Corinth. But there is far less instruction as to either 
doctrine or rules of life in the Second Epistle. Nevertheless 
there are some topics which need consideration. 

With regard to the writer's own relation to the Master there 
is the same position as before. He is ‘an Apostle of Christ 
Jesus by God’s will’ (i. 1), and this position is strenuously 
asserted as one which can be demonstrated in the face of all who 
question or deny it. Its proof lies in the Corinthians themselves 
(iii. 2, 3), #e. in the existence of the Church at Corinth, and in 
the ‘signs and wonders and mighty works’ which he had wrought 
among them (xiii. 12). It is by God that he was made sufficient 
as a minister (ili. 5, 6, iv. 7), and not by any commission 
received from man. 

The Christology is the same. Jesus Christ is the ‘Son of 
God’ (i. 19), and it is ‘in Him’ that all Christians live (i. 21, ii. 
14, 17, etc.). His pre-existence is implied in the statement that 
‘for your sakes he became poor’ (viii. 9), which refers to the 
Word becoming flesh. In His human life Jesus did not make 
any sacrifice of wealth; He was poor from His birth. But by 
taking on Himself human life He sacrificed more than man can 
understand. He died for all (v. 15), and through Him God has 
reconciled us to Himself (v. 18-21), a statement of deep import.* 
He has been raised from the dead, and with Him we also shall 
be raised (iv. 14). Statements made in O.T. of Jehovah are 
often transferred to Christ. 

In neither Epistle is there any clearly defined Z7rinitarian 
doctrine, but in the Benediction at the end of 2 Corinthians 
we are nearer to such definite doctrine than in ‘the same Spirit 


* “This memorable passage is the culminating point of the Apostle’s 
teaching in this Epistle, and is perhaps the profoundest and most important 
utterance in the whole of his writings” respecting the mystery of the Atone- 
ment (C. R. Ball, Preliminary Studies on N.T. p. 143). 
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. .. the same Lord . . . the same God’ (1 Cor. xii. 4-6). See 
notes on i. 2, 22 and iii. 17 for other evidence. 

In one particular it has been thought by some that we have 
a development in St Paul’s thought amounting to a change of 
view, viz. with regard to the manner of our resurrection. Certainly 
he expresses himself very differently in each Epistle. See 
Additional Note on v. 1-10. It may be said of his theology 
generally, that there is no system in it, and that to suppose that 
out of his various statements we can construct the theological 
system which was in his mind when he delivered his various 
statements about God, Christ, the Spirit, redemption, etc., is 
utterly to misunderstand him. This is specially true of what is 
commonly spoken of as his ‘‘ Eschatology.” What distinguishes 
it and his theology generally is its want of system. In each 
utterance his object is to make his meaning clear to those to 
whom he is writing; and he does not stop to think whether 
what he says is logically coherent with what he may have said 
elsewhere. Hence the frequent occurrence of what have been 
called “the Antinomies of St Paul.” Like Ruskin and West- 
cott, he is not afraid of a verbal contradiction. Deissmann goes 
so far as to contend that “what is called the ‘ Eschatology’ of 
Paul has little that is ‘Eschatological’ about it... . Paul did 
not write de novissimis. . . . One must be prepared for a surging 
hither and thither of great thoughts, feelings, expectations” 
(Theol. Lit. Zeit., 1898, Sp. 14; cited by Milligan, Thessalonians, 
p. lxix, and by Kennedy, S# Pauls Conceptions of the Last 
Things, p. 21n.). Sometimes there is a Judgment (v. 10), some- 
times there seems to be no room for one (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17). 
Sometimes God is the Judge (Rom. xiv. 10), sometimes Christ 
(1 Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor. v. 10). ‘We must keep the two categories 
of passages together, without attempting any artificial reconcilia- 
tion of apparent discrepancies in order to attribute to the Apostle 
a complete system of Eschatology” (Weinel, S¢ Paul, the Man 
and His Work, p. 49). The Jewish Apocalypses are full of 
contradictory notions on a variety of points. St Paul in this 
matter was a man of his age, and it is not improbable that at 
different times he was under the influence of different Jewish ideas, 
which, however, were always tested by his own penetrating thought. 

In the somewhat crude picture which is put before us in 
1 and 2 Thessalonians nothing is said about the nature of the 
resurrection-body. In 1 Cor. xv. he deals with this question, 
not perhaps because he himself regarded it as of very great 
moment, but because there were Christians at Corinth who 
thought it incredible that a body which had been dissolved in 
the grave should be restored, and who therefore denied that the 
dead could be raised. The Apostle had to answer this objec- 
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tion, and in doing so he would naturally think of answers which 
were prevalent among Jews with regard to a resurrection. We 
can distinguish four views. 

1. The Book Ecclesiasticus says that the soul of man is not 
imniortal (xvii. 30), but that the wise man’s name will never die, 
TO Gvoua adrod fyoerat els Tov aidva (xxxvii. 26). This is not 
very cifferent from the old idea that Sheol is the end of man, 
for existence in Sheol is hardly to be called life. St Paul would 
be familiar with this idea, whether he knew Ecclesiasticus or 
not. 

2. Almost certainly he knew the Book of Wisdom (Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, pp. 51, 52, 267; Gregg, Wisdom, pp. 
lvi-lix), and in that we have not only the immortality (i. 15, 
ii, 23, ili. 1, lv. 7) but the pre-existence of souls (viii. 20). This, 
however, is immortality for the soul alone; it is the spirit that is 
raised from sleep, and there is no resurrection of the body 
(Lnoch xci. 10, xcil. 3, cili. 3, 43 Judilees xxiii. 31). We cannot 
with any certainty get the idea of a return to a golden age on 
earth from the picturesque language in Wisd. iii. 7-9 and v. 
16-23 (Gregg, p. xlviii). 

3. In 2 Macc. 9-11, xiv. 46 we have the resurrection of the 
body in the most literal sense. The very limbs in which men 
die are to be restored, according to the popular idea that bodies 
will come out of their graves at the resurrection, as out of their 
beds every morning during life.—an idea which is certain to 
prevail wherever the resurrection is represented in sculpture or 
painting (2 Esdr. vil. 32). Even Rabbis taught that the righteous 
after resurrection would beget children and feast on the flesh of 
Leviathan, the latter being a gross misunderstanding of Ps. 
Ixxiv. 14 (see Briggs, ad /oc.). In the Apocalypse of Baruch we 
have both this view (1. 1) and the next (see below). It was this 
idea which seemed to the sceptics at Corinth to be quite 
incredible, and St Paul does not ask them to believe it. 

4. In Enoch li. 4, civ. 6, as in the Apocalypse of Baruch ii. 5, 
10, there seems to be some idea that the resurrection-body will 
be the material body transfigured into a spiritual body, such as 
Angels have. This is not a creation of a new body, in which 
case there would be no resurrection ; it is a marvellous transfor- 
mation of the earthly body. This is the idea which the Apostle 
adopts (see on 1 Cor. xv. 35). When is the spiritual body 
received by the person who dies? It is on this point that St 
Paul’s view appears to have undergone a change. When 1 Cor. 
xv. was written he seems to have thought that the spiritual body 
was received at the resurrection. When 2 Cor. v. was written 
he seems to have thought that it was received at death. Some 
such change as the following may have taken place. Formerly 
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he expected that he and nearly all Christians would live to see 
the Coming of Christ, and the brief interval between death and 
the Coming in the case of the few who died before the Coming 
did not impress him. But since writing 1 Corinthians he him- 
self had been in great and prolonged peril of death,* other 
Christians had died, and it was still uncertain when Christ would 
come. Were the dead to wait till the day of resurrection for the 
spiritual body which fits them for eternal life with the Lord? 
Surely not. At death we are immediately clothed upon with 
this glorified body, in which we at once enter into full com- 
munion with the glorified Christ. Comp. the words of the dying 
Stephen (Acts vii. 59), words which St Paul had heard. 

Commentators differ as to whether the way in which St Paul 
expresses himself in 2 Cor. v. amounts to a change of view from 
1 Cor. xv. Lightfoot (on Phil. i. 23) simply says; ‘The one 
mode of representation must be qualified by the other.” Vincent 
(on Phil. i. 23) holds that ‘the assumption that Paul’s views had 
undergone a change” is “beside the mark.” Kennedy (S? 
Pauls Conceptions of the Last Things, p. 163) is convinced of 
“the futility of postulating schemes of gradual development in 
St Paul’s Eschatology.” On the other side see Cohu, S# Paul 
and Modern Research, pp. 320-324. Alford (on 2 Cor. v. 1) 
thinks that the question need not be raised at all, but quotes a 
variety of opinions. 


§ VII. MysTERY RELIGIONS. 


The theories that St Paul is the real founder of Christianity 
by bringing into prominence doctrines which went far beyond, 
and at last almost eclipsed, the simple teaching of Christ, and 
that in so doing he borrowed a great deal from the Mystery 
Religions which were in vogue in his own day, would seem to be 
finding their proper level. Criticism has shown that only ina 
very limited and qualified sense is there truth in either of them. 
No doubt there are differences between the teaching of St Paul 
as we have it in his letters, and the teaching of Christ as we have 
it in the Synoptic Gospels. That was inevitable, seeing that the 
personal experiences of each were so different, and the require- 
ments of their hearers were so different also. But with this con- 
troversy we need not concern ourselves here, for it has no special 
connexion with 2 Corinthians. The reader who desires to 


* This fact might influence him in opposite ways. It might make him 
think that another such crisis would probably kill him. Or it might lead 
him to hope that, as he had been preserved through this, he would be pre- 
served till the Coming. 
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consider it may turn to Cambridge Biblical Essays, to Knowling’s 
The Testimony of St Paul to Christ, and to Maurice Jones’ The 
N.T. in the Twentieth Century. The other controversy lies 
somewhat more in our path, not only because some of the words 
which are thought to be technical terms in Mystery Religions 
are used in this Epistle, but also because of the ‘revelation’ in 
xii. 1-7, which is supposed to mark some affinity with Mystery 
Religions. Among these technical expressions are ranked dzo- 
kdAvyis (xii. I, 7), dppyta pryara (xii. 4), yvdous (iii. 18), dda 
(passim), eixwv (iv. 4), évdvouar (v. 3), copia (i. 12), odpayiopar 
(i. 22), owrnpia (i. 6, vi. 2, Vil. 10); and it may be remarked that 
most of them might easily be employed by a writer who had 
never heard of a Mystery Religion, and that not one of them is 
conclusive evidence of acquaintance with the language of such 
cults; although, when St Paul’s Epistles are considered as a 
whole, acquaintance with the language of some of these cults 
need not be doubted. But knowledge and use of certain 
technical terms which were current in connexion with Mysteries 
is one thing; borrowing from the Mysteries themselves in order 
to construct a new Gospel is quite another. Before the latter is 
allowed to be probable there is much to be considered. 

1. The amount that we really know about the Mysteries has 
been exaggerated; a great deal of what modern writers tell us 
about them is conjectural, for evidence is insufficient. This is 
specially the case with regard to Mithraism, the most important 
of all the Mystery Religions of which we have any knowledge. 
This is fully admitted by F. Cumont in the Preface to Dée 
Mysterien des Mithra. Inscriptions are our only sure guides, and 
they are scanty enough. A great deal of what is told us about 
Mithra-worship is inference from the interpretations which have 
been put upon pieces of sculpture in which the figure of Mithra 
appears. But are the interpretations right? There are sculptures 
which are undoubtedly Christian, but which our intimate 
knowledge of the Christian religion does not enable us to 
interpret with certainty. Where should we be if our knowledge 
of Christianity depended upon the interpretation of the 
sculptures? As Cumont says, about the conflict between 
Mithraism and Christianity we know only the result. Mithraism 
was vanquished, and its defeat was inevitable, not merely because 
of its intrinsic inferiority, but also because, although both were of 
Eastern origin, Christianity could, while Mithraism could not, 
adapt itself permanently to the thought and life of the West. 
This is the more remarkable, because Christianity was exclusive 
and Mithraism was not. Mithraism could co-exist with almost 
any other religion. It was specially popular in the legions, and 
with them reached the Roman Wall along the Tyne; and it is 
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perhaps true to say that in the sccond century Mithra had more 
worshippers than Christ. The two religions started about the 
same time, and at first they did not often come into collision. 
The battle was fought out later in Africa, Gaul, and Rome. It 
may be doubted whether much was known about Mithra in 
Corinth at the time when St Paul was:at work there. 

With regard to the extent to which meagre evidence is 
supplemented by conjecture, Schweitzer has some useful remarks. 
“Those who are engaged in making these comparisons are rather 
apt to give the Mystery Religions a greater definiteness of thought 
than they really possess, and do not always give sufficient 
prominence to the distinction between their own hypothetical 
reconstruction and the medley of statements on which it is based. 
Almost all popular writings fall into this inaccuracy. They 
manufacture out of the various fragments of information a kind 
of universal Mystery Religion which never actually existed, least 
of all in Paul’s day” (Paul and his Interpreters, p. 192). Diete- 
rich in his work on the Mithrasiiturgie admits that we have 
very little exact knowledge regarding the sacred meals of the 
Mystery Religions, about which so much is sometimes urged in 
connexion with the institution of the Eucharist; that they were 
believed to have supernatural effects is perhaps all that can be 
said with certainty. 

2. Chronology is often fatal to the supposition that St Paul 
borrowed a great deal from this or that Mystery Religion, for few 
of them had made much way in the Roman Empire until about 
A.D. roo. Our knowledge of them often comes from sources 
which belong to the second century or later, and then the question 
at once arises whether, in the details which are really analogous, 
—and these are not so numerous as is sometimes supposed,— 
the Mystery Religion has not borrowed from Christianity. At 
Tarsus, Antioch, Ephesus, and elsewhere St Paul would learn 
something about Oriental Mysteries; and in Greece he would 
learn something about the Eleusinian Mysteries and perhaps 
some other Greek cults, enough probably to enable him to make 
skilful but cautious use of some of the language which was used 
by the initiated. But we must always bear in mind the possibility 
that the Apostle sometimes uses in its ordinary sense language 
which afterwards became technical in connexion with the 
Mysteries ; also that, where he consciously uses the language of 
the Mysteries, he uses it in a new sense.* Records of prayer for 
‘Salvation,’ says Ramsay, are found in many villages of Asia 
Minor. “St Paul may have caught the Greek word from the 

* See F. B. Westcott, 4 Letter to Asia, pp. 122, 123 n.; Ramsay, The 


Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, pp. 283-305 ; Maurice Jones, 
The N.T. in the Twentieth Century, pp, 144-149. 
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lips of thousands of pagans. It is the same word that became 
specially characteristic of Christian teaching. Yet it would bea 
serious error to argue that, because pagans and Christians alike 
longed and prayed for ‘Salvation,’ therefore the thing that they 
sought for was the same. . .. Paul in the last resort was an 
uncompromising enemy of the religious ideas embodied in the 
Mysteries” (pp. 285, 303). 

There is this amount of truth in the theory that the Mystery 
Religions have influenced St Paul. In a very real sense Chris- 
tianity is a Mystery Religion, the best that the world has ever 
seen. Many of the Apostle’s converts had some knowledge of 
what the Mystery Religions of the East, or of Egypt, or of 
Greece, professed to offer to those who accepted them. We may 
regard it as certain that some of his converts had been initiated in 
one or other of these cults ; and their experiences of initiation and 
membership might easily lead them to inquire about, and finally 
to be admitted to, the Christian Church. To such converts the 
Gospel would seem to be the best Mystery Religion of which 
they had ever heard; and the Apostle in instructing them would 
naturally at times use language with which they were already 
familiar, and which could now be employed of Christian 
Mysteries in a far deeper and more spiritual sense. It is perhaps 
going too far to say with H. A. A. Kennedy (£xfositor, July 
1912, p. 67) that “he must have gained a first-hand acquaintance 
with those religious conceptions by which they (the initiated) had 
attempted to reach spiritual peace.” But Kennedy is certainly 
right in his criticism of Heinrici, that ‘‘ we know too little about 
the organization either of Pagan or early Christian societies to 
accept his conclusion that the Christian community at Corinth 
was nothing else than a heathen religious guild transformed.” 
* We know far less about the actual ritual and doctrines of the 
Mystery Religions in the Graeco-Roman world than we do of 
their wide diffusion and potent influence. This is not surprising, 
for, on the one hand, their votaries were strictly enjoined to 
keep silence on their most sacred experiences, and, on the other, 
stern critics of Paganism like the early Christian Fathers must 
inevitably have been biassed in their casual representation of the 
facts. The literary remains of these communities are very scanty ” 
(p. 60). Extreme divergence of opinion prevails as to the full 
significance and effect of the ritual and its accompaniments. . . . 
Considerable caution must be employed in attempting to define 
with any certainty the beliefs or ritual of these cults at special 
moments in their history. For that history remains exceedingly 
dim, especially for the period when Oriental faiths were confronted 
with Greek culture in Asia” (pp. 70, 72). In particular, it is 
difficult to determine the period at which such savage and 
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barbaric ritual as the gashing themselves with knives, and the 
taurobolium or bath of blood, became associated with deeper and 
saner religious ideas, such as self-sacrifice, purification from sin, 
and the securing of immortality by union with the deity. In any 
given case this momentous change may have taken place at a 
period long after the lifetime of St Paul; and it is precisely in 
these deeper and saner ideas that resemblances between Chris- 
tianity and Mystery Religions can be found. One idea would 
in any case be new to converts who had previously been initiated 
in some heathen cult, new both in language and in thought,—the 
doctrine of Christ crucified. ‘‘ The Cross is the peculiar property 
of the Gospel” (Bigg, Zhe Church's Task under the Roman 
Empire, p. xi). 

Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources, 
supplies much valuable criticism on the theory that St Paul and 
other N.T. writers borrowed largely from Mystery Religions. 


§ VIII. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


As literature the Second Epistle does not rank so high as the 
First. Powerful as is the language of the Great Invective 
in the last four chapters, which sometimes has a rhythmical and 
rhetorical swing that sweeps one along in admiration of its im- 
passioned intensity,* there is nothing in the whole letter which 
rises to the sustained beauty and dignity of 1 Cor. xiii. and xv. 
The ease and smoothness and orderly arrangement of the earlier 
letter are wanting, and the rapid changes in the series of con- 
flicting emotions are not conducive to literary excellence. The 
mixture of human weakness with spiritual strength, of tender- 
ness with severity, of humility with vehement self-vindication, of 
delicate tact with uncompromising firmness, produces an impres- 
sion of intense reality, but at the same time bewilders us as to 
the exact aim of this or that turn of expression. The Greek is 
harder to construe than that of the First Epistle, owing to the 
ruggedness which results from dictating when the feelings are 
deeply stirred. 

Sanday and Headlam (Romans, lviif.) have shown that there 
is much resemblance, both in style and vocabulary, between the 
four great Epistles of this period of the Apostle’s life. The 
resemblance is stronger when Romans is omitted from the com- 
parison, and it is strongest of all when only Galatians and 
2 Corinthians are compared. One reason for this resemblance is 
that all four letters were written during the time when the brief 
but bitter conflict between Gentile and Judaistic Christianity 


* See especially the paraphrase of xi. 16-33. 
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was at its height. Traces of this conflict come to the surface in 
1 Corinthians and Romans, but other topics keep it in abeyance : 
in Galatians and 2 Corinthians one is in the thick of the battle. 
The personal element is least prominent in Romans, the latest 
of the four great Epistles, rather more so in x Corinthians, much 
more so in Galatians, and most of all in our Epistle. The feature 
which is specially characteristic of all four letters is intense 
sincerity, to which we may perhaps add sureness of touch. In 
common with other Pauline Epistles they have a marked argu- 
mentative form. See Introduction to z Corinthians, pp. x\viii, 
xlix, for other features. 

The use of such words as airdpxeta (ix. 8), érvetxera (x. 1), 70 
xaddy (xiii. 7), mpadrys (xX. I), mpoatpéomar (ix. 7), ovveidnors 
(i. 12, iv. 2, v. 11), and gadAos (v. 10) may be taken as indicating 
some knowledge of Greek philosophical language. 


Words peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


In this list it will be of some interest to separate the words 
which are found only in the first nine chapters from those which 
are found only in the last four; but, as has been pointed out 
already, no sure inference can be drawn from such statistics. 
An asterisk indicates that the word is not found in the LXX. 

The following words occur in i.-ix. : 

* dyavdkrnows (vii. 11), * ddpdrys (vill. 20), dvaxadAvrrw 
(iii. 14, 18), * dvexdupynros (ix. 15), * dmapackevacros (ix. 4), 
daetrov (iv. 2), * dréxpiya (i. 9), adydlw (iv. 4), * adOaiperos 
(viii. 3, 17), * BeAvap (vi. 15), doAdw (iv. 2), Sérys (ix. 7), dSvodnpia 
vi. 8), eioéxopar (vi. 17), * éxdypew (Vv. 6, 8, 9), éAarrovéw 
tii 15), * eAadpia (i. 17), * evdnuéw (v. 6, 8, 9), evrepuraréw 
(vi. 16), * évruméuw (iii. 7), earopéopat (i. 8, iv. 8), éraxovw (vi. 2), 
* érevdvw (v. 2, 4), * éxurd@nors (vil. 7, 11), émitipia (ii. 6), 
* érepolvyéw (vi. 14), * edpypia (vi. 8), Hvika (iii. 15, 16), * ixavorys 
(iii. 5), tAapds (ix. 7), xdAvppa (ili. 13, 14, 15, 16), * xamnrevw 
(ii. 17), * kardxpuors (iii. 9,vil. 3), * karomrpilopar (iil. 18), wodvopds 
(vii. 1), popdopar (v1. 3, Vill. 20), tapautixa (iv. 17), wévys (ix. 9), 
* mépvat (vili. 10, ix. 2), mpoatpéw (ix. 7), * mpoevépxopar (viii. 6, 10), 
* mpoxaraprifw (ix. 5), * mpooxomy (vi. 3), mrwxevw (viii. 9), 
oxyvos (v. 1, 4), omovdaios (Vili. 17, 22), orevoxwpéopa (iv. 8, 
vi. 12), * cuppavyors (vi. 15), * cvvardbeors (vi. 16), * cvvréurrw 
(viii. 18, 22), * cvvytoupyéw (i, 11), * cvorareds (ill. 1), * perdo- 
pévus (ix. 6), Pwriopds (iv. 4, 6). a 

The following words occur in x.—xilL. : 

* GBapys (xi. 9), * dperpos (x. 13, 15), * "Apéras (xi. 32), 
dpudlw (xi. 2), * appyros (xii. 4), BvOds (xi. 25), Aapacknvds 
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xi. 32), eOvdpxns (xi. 32), * exdaravdw (xii. 15), expoBéw (x. 9), 
* évxpivw (x. 12), * émokyvow (xii. 9), * epixvéoua (x. 13, 14); 
* FSicta (xii. 9, 15), KaOatpeors (x. 4, 8, xiii. 10), * karaBapéu 
(xii. 16), * karavapxdw (xi. 9, xii. 13, 14), * Katdpriots (xiii. 9), 
* vuyOnepov (xi. 25), dxvpwpa (x. 4), mapadpovéw (xi. 23), 
mevrais (xi. 24), * rpoapaptavw (xii. 21, xili. 2), capydvy (xi. 33), 
oxodo (xii. 7), ovAdw (xi. 8), ovvarocréAdAw (xii. 18), tarep- 
Badddvrws (xi. 23), * trepexeva (x. 16), * drepexreivw (x. 14), 
* tepAlav (xi. 5, xii. 11), * Pvoiwors (xii. 20), * pevdardaroAos 
(xi. 13), YeOupiopds (xii. 20). ~ 

The following occur in both divisions of the letter : 

aypumvia (vi. 5, xi. 27), mpooavarAypéw (ix. 12, Xl. g), and per- 
haps * dyvérys (vi. 6, xi. 3), but the reading in xi. 3 is doubtful. 


Phrases peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


madaa SiaOyxn (iii. 14). 

6 Oeds Tov aidvos TovTov (iv. 4). 
6 é&w jpadv avOpwros (iv. 16). 
cata BdOovs (viii. 2). 

dyyeAos purds (xi. 14). 

tpiros ovpavds (xii. 2). 

ayyeXos catava (xii. 7). 


Quotations from the O.T. 


For this subject Swete, Jntroduction to the O.T. in Greek, 
pp. 381-405, should be consulted; also Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, pp. 302-307. Even when the difference in length 
between the two Epistles is taken into consideration, the number 
of quotations in the Second is less than in the First. In 
I Corinthians (pp. liif.) we found about thirty quotations 
from eleven different books. In 2 Corinthians there are about 
twenty quotations from nine or more different books. Not many 
of these are given as direct quotations, and all such are in the 
first nine chapters: xaOdzep (ili. 12), xara 7d yeypappévov (iv. 13), 
A€yer (vi. 2), KaOds elev 6 Ocds (Vi. 16), kabws yéyparrat (Vili. 15, 
ix. 9). In the last four chapters quotations of any kind are few. 
In the first nine chapters we have quotations from Exodus 
(ili, 3, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, viii. 15), Leviticus (vi. 16), 2 Samuel 
(vi. 18), Psalms (iv. 13, vi. 9, 11, ix. 9), Proverbs (iii. 3, viii. 21, 
ix. 7), Isaiah (v. 17, vi. 2, 17, vii. 6, ix. 10). There are possible 
citations from Ezekiel (iii. 3, vi. 16, 17), Hosea (vi. 18, ix. 10), 
and Amos (vi. 18), but where the wording of the original passages 
are similar, the source of the quotation becomes doubtful, and 
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in some cases we may have a mosaic of several passages. In 
the last four chapters we have quotations from Genesis (xi. 3), 
Deuteronomy (xiii. 1), and Jeremiah (x. 17). In some instances 
it is possible that St Paul is not consciously reproducing the lan- 
guage of the LXX, but his mind is full of that language, and it 
comes spontaneously as the natural wording in which to express 
his thoughts. Like other N.T. writers, he was very familiar with 
the LXX, and, although he was also familiar with the Hebrew, 
his quotations are commonly either in exact agreement with the 
Greek Version or very close to it. As Swete remarks, “it is 
impossible to do justice” to the N.T. writings “ unless the reader 
is on the watch for unsuspected references to the Greek O.T., 
and able to appreciate its influence upon the author’s mind” 
(intr. to the O.T. in Greek, p. 452). 

In this Epistle we have five cases of exact agreement with 
the LXX. 


iv. 13> Ps. cxvi. 10 [exv. 1]. ix. 9=Ps. cxii. [cxi.] 9. 
Mist is. XIKo, ix. 10=Is. lv. 10. 
viii. 15 =Exod. xvi. 18 (slight change of order), 


In five cases the agreement is close. 
viii. 21 = Prov. iii. 4. x. 17=Jer. ix. 24. 


ix. J= Prove xxii. iS) xi. 3=Gen. iii. 13. 
xiii, 1=Deut. xix. 15. 


In one place, vi. 16-18, it is possible that recollection of the 
Hebrew may have influenced the composite quotation of Lev. 
xxvi. 11, 12 and other passages: cf. Is. lil. 11; Ezek. xi. 17, 
Xe 45) 34 KSXVH, 21, (27552 Sam.’ vi. $,° 145 Zepk: it, ‘20; 
Zech. x. 8. But the remarkable expression évoixyow év adrois, 
which is stronger than ‘walk among them’ or ‘ tabernacle among 
them,’ is not found in any of the passages; and this seems to be 
a case in which the Apostle has changed the wording in order to 
make the quotation more suitable to his purpose. Cf. the sub- 
stitution of coay for év@pwrwy in 1 Cor. iil. 20=Ps. xciii. [xciv. ] 
11, and the substitution of dOerjow for xpiyw in z Cor i. 19 
= Is. xxix. 14. 


§ IX. THE TEXT. 


There is no special problem in determining the text of 
2 Corinthians. In the Pauline Epistles, as elsewhere, B is the 
most constant single representative of the ‘Neutral’ text, but it 
occasionally admits readings of the ‘Western’ type. The term 
‘Western’ is misleading, for this type of text seems to have 
originated in the East and thence to have spread in the West. 
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But the term holds its place against the proposed substitutes, 
‘Syro-Latin,’ which better describes it, and ‘étext,’ which sug- 
gests connexion with codex D and yet commits one to no theory 
as regards origin. admits Western elements more often than 
B does, but in the Pauline Epistles does this less often than 
elsewhere. . Western readings are found chiefly in DE FG, in 
the Old Latin and the Vulgate, and in ‘ Ambrosiaster,’ among 
which E, as a copy of D, and F, as the constant companion of 
G, are comparatively unimportant. An examination of the texts 
of d and g side by side with that of Ambrosiaster shows what 
divergence there was in the Old Latin texts, and how much need 
there was of revision. Perhaps it may also to some extent ex- 
plain the surprising inadequacy of Jerome’s revision, especially 
in the Epistles. Jerome may have thought that, if he made all 
the changes that were required, his revision would never be 
accepted. In the notes in this volume the imperfections of the 
Vulgates are often pointed out. It is clear that Jerome not only 
left many times uncorrected, but also sometimes corrected 
unsystematically. See Index IV. 

In his valuable Atlas of Textual Criticism, p. 43, Mr. E. A. 
Hutton remarks that the combinations BD and BF in the 
Pauline Epistles are by no means always to be condemned off 
hand.f Yet even BD F Gmay be rejected when & A Care ranged 
on the other side, for the latter group may represent the Neutral 
text, while the former may be Western. But in 2 Corinthians, A 
is defective from iv. 13 to xii. 6, and C is defective from x. 8 to 
the end, so that only from i. 1 to iv. 13 is the combination 8 A C 
possible. This fragment of the Epistle, however, yields at least 
two examples of the weight of this combination. In iii. 1 ov- 
vatavew (8 AC K L P) is to be preferred to cvmoray (B D), and 
in iii, 7 év ypdppaow (SACK LP) is to be preferred to é& 
ypdppatt(B DFG). Perhaps we may add iii. 5, where ef éavrav 
(x ACDEKLP) may be preferable to é& atrav or é& atrav 
(BFG). Even when A or C is absent, §C or 8A (especially 
when supported by other witnesses) may be preferable to B D FG. 
In v. 3 «& ye (SCKLP) is perhaps to be preferred to eizep 
(B D FG), in ix. 5 eis duds (XC K L) is to be preferred to zpos 
tuas (B D F G), and in ix. 10 oépya (8 C K L P) is to be preferred 
to orépov (B DFG). The transfer of K LP to the other side 
does not turn the scale. In iii. 16 tvixa S& édv (N* A 17) may be 
preferable to jvixa Sdv (B DF GKLP), where C has neither 


t+ In xi. 4 dvéyerde (B D* 17) is probably to be preferred to dvelyeode 
(8 D3 EGKLMP); in xi. 32 we should probably omit 6é\wy with BD*, 
def Vulg. against §D®*KLMP and FG, g Copt.; in xii. 3 xwpls 
(B D*) is certainly to be preferred to éxrés (§ D? "43 F GK LMP); in 
xii, 5 the omission of “ov (B D* 17, 67) is doubtless to be followed. 
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édv nor dv. Inv. 10 we may adopt ¢aiAov (x C 17, 37 and other 
cursives) rather than xaxév (BDFGKLP); in xii. 15 we 
may adopt dyav (x A) rather than dyarév (BD FGK LP); 
and in xii. 20 éps (NA) is certainly to be preferred to épets 
(BDFGKLP). The ninth century uncials K L P represent 
the late ‘Syrian’ or ‘Antiochian’ or ‘a-text,’ and a reading 
which is purely Syrian cannot be right ; ¢.g. drép Svvapw in viii. 3, 
and the omission of rodro after rpérov in xii. 14. The untrust- 
worthy character of the combination B D FG K LP shows that 
a reading may be both Western and Syrian and yet be wrong, for 
“width of attestation is no proof of excellence”; and hence the 
perplexing du (§ ABFG) in xii. 7 must be retained, although 
DEKLP, Latt. Syrr. omit. The two great Alexandrine witnesses, 
B and, when united are seldom wrong. Relying on them we 
may omit the 7 after éwi Térov in vii. 14, although almost all other 
witnesses repeat the article; in xi. 21 we may adopt jobevyxaper 
(8 B) against joGerncapev (D EF GK LM P); and in xii. 10 we 
may adopt kat crevoxwpias (¥* B) against év orevoxwpias (x® 
DEFGKLP). Hutton has collected a number of passages 
in 2 Corinthians in which triple readings, Alexandrine, Western, 
and Syrian, are found, and in all the cases the Alexandrine 
reading supported by ws B is to be preferred. See critical notes 
on ii. 3, iii. 9, iv. 10, vi. 16, x. 8, xi. 21. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THIS EPISTLE. 
Greek Uncial MSS. 


(Fourth century). Codex Sinaiticus; now at Petrograd, 
the only uncial MS. containing the whole N.T. 

A (Fifth century). Codex Alexandrinus, now in the British 
Museum. All of 2 Corinthians from émicrevoa iv. 13 to 
e€ guod xii. 6 is wanting. 

(Fourth century). Codex Vaticanus. 

(Fifth century). Codex Ephraemi, a Palimpsest; now at 
Paris, very defective. Of 2 Corinthians all from x. 8 
onwards is wanting. 

D (Sixth century). Codex Claromontanus ; now at Paris. A 

Graeco-Latin MS. The Latin (d) is akin to the Old 
Latin. Many subsequent hands (sixth to ninth centuries) 
have corrected the MS. 

(Ninth century). At Petrograd. A copy of D, and 
unimportant. 

(Late ninth century). Codex Augiensis (from Reichenau) ; 
now at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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G (Late ninth century). Codex Boernerianus; at Dresden. 
Interlined with the Latin (in minuscules). The Greek 
text is almost the same as that of F, but the Latin (g) 
shows Old Latin elements. 

H (Sixth century). Codex Coislinianus, very valuable, but 
very incomplete. The MS. has been used in bindings 
and is in seven different libraries; 2 Cor. iv. 2-7 is at 
Petrograd, and x. 18-xi. 6 at Athos. 

I? (Fifth century). Codex Muraltivi. Fragments at Petrograd. 

Two leaves contain 2 Cor. i. 20-ii. 12. 
(Ninth century). Codex Mosquensis; now at Moscow. 
(Ninth century). Codex Angelicus; now in the Angelica 
Library at Rome. 

M (Ninth century). Codex Ruber, in bright red letters; two 
leaves in the British Museum contain 2 Cor. x. 13- 
xii. 5. 

(Ninth century). Two leaves at Petrograd contain 
2 Cor. i. 20-i1. 12. 

P (Ninth century). Codex Porfirianus Chiovensis, formerly 
possessed by Bishop Porfiri of Kiev, and now at 
Petrograd. 

R_ (Eighth century). Codex Cryptoferratensis. One leaf at 
Grotta Ferrata contains 2 Cor. xi. 9-19. 
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Minuscules or Cursive MSS. 


About 480 cursives of the Pauline Epistles are known. Very 
few of them are of much weight in determining readings, but 
others have some interest for special reasons. Excepting No. 17, 
very few are mentioned in the critical notes in this volume. 

7. At Basle. Used by Erasmus for his first edition (1517), but 
not of special weight. 

17. (Evan. 33, Acts 13. Ninth century). Now at Paris. ‘The 
queen of the cursives” and the best for the Pauline 
Epistles; more than any other it preserves Pre-Syrian 
readings and agrees with B D L. 

37. (Evan. 69, Acts 69, Apoc. 14. Fifteenth century). The 
well-known Leicester codex ; belongs to the Ferrar group. 

47. (Eleventh century). Now in the Bodleian. Akin to A and 
B, which are nearer to one another in the Epistles than 
in the Gospels. 

67. (Eleventh century). At Vienna. Has valuable marginal 
readings (67**) akin to B and M;; these readings must 
have been copied from an ancient MS., but not from the 
Codex Ruber itself. 

73. (Acts 68). At Upsala. Resembles 17. 
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80. (Acts 73. Eleventh century). Inthe Vatican. Akin to the 
Leicester codex; used by John M. Caryophilus (d. 1635) 
in preparing his edition of the Greek Testament. 


Versions. 


The Old Latin text is transmitted in defg, the Latin com- 
panions of the bilingual uncials DEF G. But in no MS. is the 
Latin text always an exact translation of the Greek text with 
which it is paired ; in some passages the Latin presents a better 
text than the Greek. This is specially the case with d, which 
often agrees with the quotations in Lucifer of Cagliari (d. a.p. 
370), while efg approximate more to the Vulgate. Besides 
these four witnesses we have also 

x (Ninth century). Codex Bodleianus; at Oxford. The 
text often agrees with d. The whole Epistle. 

m (Ninth century). Speculum pseudo-Augustinianum; at 
Rome. Fragments. 

r (Sixthcentury). Codex Frisingensis ; at Munich. Fragments. 

Respecting the Vulgate, Egyptian, Syriac, Armenian, and 
Gothic, the reader is referred to Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. Ixvif. No MS. of the Old Syriac is extant. The Harkleian 
revision (seventh century) preserves some ancient readings. 


§ X. COMMENTARIES. 


These are not so numerous as in the case of the First Epistle, 
but they abound, as the formidable list in Meyer shows; and 
that list has continued to increase. See also the Bibliography in 
the 2nd ed. of Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 658, 659; 
Hastings, DB. i. pp. 491, 498, ili, p. 731. In the selection 
given below, an asterisk indicates that information respecting the 
commentator is to be found in the volume on the First Epistle, 
pp. Ixvif., a dagger that such is to be found in Sanday and 
Headlam on Romans, pp. xcviiif. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Greek. 


*+ Chrysostom (d. 407). Tr. Oxford, 1848. 
*+ Theodoret (d. 457). Migne, ?.G. Ixxxii. 
*+ Theophylac: (d. after 1118). Migne, ?.G. cxxv. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Latin. 


*+ Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrosius (fl. 366-384). 
Pseudo-Primasius. Migne, P.Z. Ixviii. An anti-Pelagian 
edition of Pelagius. This has been established by the investiga- 
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tions of Zimmer (Pe/agius in Irland), C. H. Turner (77S. Oct. 
1902, pp. 132-141), and above all of A. Souter (Zhe Commentary 
of Pelagius on the Epistles of Paul: The Problem of its Restora- 
ton). Turner suggested that Pseudo-Primasius is the com- 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles evolved out of Pelagius and 
Chrysostom by Cassiodorus and his monks of Vivarium, and 
Souter has proved that this surmise is correct. The original 
commentary of Pelagius was anonymous. Apparently the symbol 
P was wrongly interpreted by Gagney (1537) to mean ‘ Primasius,’ 
and hence the error, which has continued to the present time, of 
quoting this commentary as ‘Primasius.’ It is an authority of great 
importance for determining the Vulgate text of the Pauline Epistles. 
Bede (d. 735). Mainly a catena from Augustine. 
* Atto Vercellensis (Tenth century). Migne, P.Z. cxxxiv. 
* Herveius Burgidolensis (Twelfth century). Migne, FZ. 
clxxxi. 
Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 
t+ Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 


Modern Lattin. 


Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1512. 
Cajetan, Venice, 1531. 
+ Erasmus (d. 1536). 
*+ Calvin, Geneva, 1539-1551. 
* Estius, Douay, 1614. 
¢ Grotius, Amsterdam, 1644-1646. 
*t+ Bengel, Tubingen, 1742 ; 3rd ed. London, 1862. 
*t+ Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1751, 1752. 
R. Cornely, S.J. Roman. 


English. 


*+ H. Hammond, London, 1653. 
ft John Locke, London, 1705-1707. 
Edward Burton, Oxford, 1831. 
T. W. Peile, Rivingtons, 1853. 
C. Wordsworth, Rivingtons, 4th ed. 1866. 
Ww. Robertson, Smith and Elder, 5th ed. 1867. 
Alford, Rivingtons, 6th ed. 1871. 
P. Stanley, Murray, 4th ed. 1876. 
H. Plumptre in £ddicot?'s Commentary, w.d. 
Waite in the Speakers Commentary, 1881. 
* W. Kay (posthumous), 1887. 
ae in the Expositors Bible, 1804. 
A. Beet, Hodder, 6th ed. 1895. 
Massie in the Century Bible, n.d. 


t 
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J. H. Bernard inthe Zxposttor’s Greek Testament, Hodder, 1903. 

G. H. Rendall, Macmillan, 1909. 

J. E. McFadyen, Hodder, rorr. 

A. Menzies, Macmillan, rgrz2. 

The more recent commentaries are, in general, the more 
helpful; but Alford and Waite retain much of their original value. 


New Translations into English. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament, Part II., Marshall, rg00. 

R. F. Weymouth, Zhe Mew Testament in Modern Speech, 
Clarke, 2nd ed. 1905. 

A.S. Way, The Letters of St Paul, Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1906. 

W. G. Rutherford (posthumous), Zkessalonians and Cor- 
inthians, Macmillan, 1908. Ends at 2 Cor. ix. 15. 

J. Moffatt, Zhe New Testament, a New Translation, Hodder, 
1913. 

é E. Cunnington, Zhe Mew Covenant, a Revision of the 
Version of A.D. 1611, Routledge, 1914. 


German. 


Billroth, 1833; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1837. 
Olshausen, 1840; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855. 

t De Wette, Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1855. 

Kling, 1861; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1869. 
Maier, Freiburg, 1857. Roman. 

t Meyer, 5th ed. 1870; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1877. Re 
edited by B. Weiss, and again by Heinrici, 1896 and 1900; 
again by J. Weiss, rg1o. 

Schnedermann, in Strack and Zockler, Nordlingen, 1887. 

* Schmiedel, Freiburg, i. B., 1892. 

* B. Weiss, Leipzig, znd ed. 1902; Eng. tr., New York and 
London, 1906. Also his Zextkritik d. paul. Briefe (xiv. 3 of 
Texte und Untersuchungen), 1896. 

Lietzmann, Tubingen, 1907. 

Bousset, in J. Weiss’s Die Schriften des N.T., Gottingen, 1908 
Bachmann, in Zahn’s Kommentar, Leipzig, 1909. 

The last five are of great value. 


General. 


The literature on the life and writings of St Paul is enormous 
and is rapidly increasing. In the volume on the First Epistle, 
p. Ixx, a selection of modern works is given, to which the 
following may be added :— 
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O. Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lecture, 1885. 

Das Urchristentum, 3nd ed. 1902; Eng. tr., 1907. 

G. Matheson, Zhe Spiritual Development of St Paul, 1890. 

G. B. Stevens, Pauline Theology, 1892. 

A. Hausrath, History of V.T. Times; Time of the Apostles, 
1895. 
% L. Hicks, St Paul and Hellenism, 1896. 

A. B. Bruce, St Pauls Conception of Christianity, 1896. 

A. Sabatier, Z’ Apdtre Paul, 3rd ed. 1896. 

O. Cone, Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, 
1898. 

°p. Faine, Das gesetzfreie Evang. des Paulus, 1899. 

H. A. A. Kennedy, St Paul's Conception of the Last Things, 
2nd ed. 1904. 

C. Clemen, Paulus, sein Leben und Wirken, 1904; much 
information in the foot-notes. 

B. Lucas, Zhe Fifth Gospel, being the Pauline Interpretation of 
The Christ, 1907. 

W. Sanday, Paul, Hastings’ DCG. ii., 1908. 

B. W. Bacon, Zhe Story of St Paul. 

A. B. D. Alexander, Zhe Ethics of St Paul, 1910. 

P. Gardner, Zhe Religious Experiences of St Paul, 1911. 

K. Lake, Zhe Earlier Epistles of St Paul, 1911. 

A. Deissmann, St Paul, a Study in Social and Religious 
History, 1912. 

A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, 1912. 

S. N. Rostron, Zhe Christology of St Paul, 1912. 

W. Ramsay, The Teaching of St Paul in Terms of the Present 
Day, 1913. 

A. C. Headlam, St Paul and Christianity, 1913. 

E. B. Redlich, S¢ Paul and his Companions, 1913. 


The Apocryphal Correspondence. 


The apocryphal letters between St Paul and the Corinthians 
are of some interest as illustrating the clumsiness with which 
forgers sometimes execute their work, and the uncritical spirit 
which allows such work to pass muster as genuine. Stanley 
gives a translation of the letters in an appendix to his commentary 
on 1 and 2 Corinthians, and he exposes various blunders. 
Harnack has edited them in his Geschichte d. altchrist. Literatur, 
1897 ; and there is a convenient edition of them in Lietzmann’s 
excellent Materials for the use of Theological Lecturers and 
Students, 1905. Other literature on the subject is mentioned in 
Moffatt, Jnir. to the Literature of the N.T. pp. 129 f. 


THE SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


— 


I. 1, 2. THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


Paul, a divinely chosen Apostle, and Timothy our 
brother, give Christian greeting to the Corinthian Church 
and to the Christians near tt. 


1Paul, an Apostle by divine appointment, and Timothy 
whom ye all know, give greeting to the body of Corinthian 
Christians and to all Christians in the Province. #2 May the free 
and unmerited favour of God be yours, and the peace which 
this favour brings! May our Heavenly Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ grant them to you! 

The Salutation has the usual three parts ; the writer, those 
addressed, and the greeting. 


1, Maddog andéctohos Xpiotod “Ingod. St Paul states his own 
claim to be heard before mentioning Timothy, who is adeAdds 
and not ardcrodos. Vos Corinthii mihi debetis obedire, et falsos 
apostolos respuere, quia sum Paulus apostolus Jesu Christi, id est 
mirabilis legatus Salvatoris Regis. Apostolus sum, non usurpative, 
sed per voluntatem Dei Patris. Pseudo autem apostoli, nec a 
Christo sunt missi, nec per Det voluntatem venerunh Ideoque 
respuendi sunt (Herveius Burgidolensis). 

In nearly all his letters, including the Pastorals, St Paul 
introduces himself as an Apostle, with or without further 
description ; and here, as in Phil. i, 1 and Col. i. 1, he is careful 
not to give to Timothy the title of dwdaroAos. Cf. the opening 
words of 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., and Philemon. We find the 
same feature in 1 and 2 Pet. The amplification, "Ijcot Xpicrod 
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8: OeArjuaros @eod, is specially in point in Epistles in which he 
has to contend with the opposition of false teachers, some of 
whom claimed to have a better right to the title of Apostle 
than he had (Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism, p. 42). We find it 
in 1 Cor., Eph., Col., 2 Tim.; and in Gal. i. 1 the fact that his 
Apostleship is of God and not of man is still more clearly stated. 
It did not come to him in the ordinary course of events, but by 
a definite Divine decree. 

Tidbeos & &BSeXpds. He is mentioned, like Sosthenes in 
1 Cor., to show that what St Paul sends by Apostolic authority 
has the approval of one who can regard these matters from 
the Corinthians’ own point of view, as a fellow-Christian, without 
authority over them (i. 19; Acts xvili. 5). The Apostle might 
be prejudiced by his high position; Timothy is influenced 
simply by his brotherly affection. ‘He agrees with me in what 
I have to say to you.’ Timothy is joined with Paul in the 
addresses of five other Epistles (1 and 2 Thess., Phil., Col., 
Philemon) and is mentioned at the close of two others (1 Cor. 
xvi. 10; Rom. xvi. 21; cf. Heb. xiii. 23).* He was converted 
by St Paul at Lystra during the First Missionary Journey, and 
afterwards seems to have been more often with the Apostle than 
not. Very possibly he was the Apostle’s amanuensis for some of 
the Epistles ; but this does not follow from his being included in 
the Salutations: Tertius (Rom. xvi. 2) is not mentioned in the 
address of that Epistle. But, whether or no he acted as scribe, 
it is not likely that Timothy here, or Sosthenes in 1 Cor., or 
Silvanus and Timothy in 1 and 2 Thess., had much to do with 
the composition. Whoever acted as amanuensis may have made 
an occasional suggestion ; but in every case we may be sure that 
the letter is St Paul’s and not a joint production. St Paul had 
been anxious about the reception which Timothy would have at 
Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 10), and here he shows how highly he thinks 
of Timothy. But nowhere in 2 Cor. does he say anything about 
Timothy’s reception at Corinth. Either Timothy never reached 
Corinth (Lightfoot, Bzd/. Zssays, p. 220), or (more probably) he 
was so badly received that St Paul does not think it wise, after 
the submission of the Corinthians, to recall Timothy’s ill-success 
in trying to induce them to submit (K. Lake, Larter Epistles of 
St Paul, p. 134; Paley, Horae Paulinae, 1V.). What is certain 
is that the mission of Timothy to Corinth, whether carried out 
or not, is done with when 2 Cor. was written. There is no need 
to mention it. (Redlich, S. Paul and his Companions, p. 279.) 

& dSekpds. This does not mean ‘my spiritual brother’; 
Timothy was St Paul’s spiritual son (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2); 


* In Origen’s phrase, ‘‘ the concurrence of Paul and Timothy flashed out 
| the lightning of these Epistles.” 
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nor does it mean 6 cuvepyds pov (Rom. xvi. 21). It means ‘one 
of the brethren,’ a member of the Christian Society. Deissmann 
(Bible Studies, pp. 87, 88, Light from the Anc. East, pp. 96, 107, 
227) has shown from papyri that adeA¢dés was used of members 
of pagan brotherhoods. While the Master was with them, 
Christ’s adherents were described in their relation to Him ; they 
were His ‘disciples’: in the Gospels, wayrjs occurs more than 
230 times. After His presence had ceased to be visible they 
were described in their relation to one another as ‘brethren,’ and 
in relation to their calling as ‘saints’: in the Epistles, paOyrat 
nowhere occurs; its place is taken by ddeAgot and dyot. In 
Acts all three terms are found. 

TH exxAnolg +. Geod. Having reminded them of his high 
authority as ‘an Apostle of Christ Jesus,’ he at the same time 
reminds them of their own high position as ‘the Church of God.’ 
In both cases the genitive is possessive. The Society of which 
they are members has as its Founder and Ruler the Creator of 
the world and the Father of all mankind. St Paul is not hinting 
that in Corinth there is an ecclesia which is not ‘of God.’ 
Rather, as Theodoret suggests, by reminding them of their Lord 
and Benefactor, he is once more warning them against divisions 
—els dudvorav mdAw ovvdrrwv: what God has founded as one 
body they must not divide. It is probable that, wherever he 
uses this phrase, rod ®cod is not a mere otiose amplification, but 
always has point (1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4; 1 Cor. i. 2, 
X. 32, xi. 16, 22, xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. iii. § without articles). 
Everywhere else in this Epistle we have exxAnoiat in the plur., 
showing that local Churches are meant (viii. 1, 18, 19, 23, 24, xi. 8, 
28, xii. 13); and here 7 éxxAnaia is expressly limited to Corinth ; 
so that nowhere in the letter is the Church as a whole mentioned. 
In Rom. xvi. 16 we have ai éxxA. rod Xpiorov, an expression 
which occurs nowhere else in N.T. In Acts xx. 28 both reading 
and interpretation are doubtful. In LXX we have éxkAyoia 
Kvpiov and other expressions which show that the éxxA. is a 
religious one. There is no instance of éxxA, being used of 
religious assemblies among the heathen. The ovcy implies that 
the Church was now established in Corinth (Acts xiii. 13 cf. 
Vv. 17, xiv. 13, xxviii. 17); it had ceased to be a congregation of 
hearers. 

We can draw no reasonable inference as to change in the 
Apostle’s feelings from the brevity of the description of the 
Church in Corinth here when compared with that in 1 Cor. 1. 2. 

ody 7. dyios maow T. odow év SAy 7. “Axia. ‘With all the 
saints which are in the whole of Achaia.’ Al] Christians are 
‘holy’ in virtue, not of their lives, but of their calling ; they are 
set apart in a holy Society as servants and sons of the Holy God. 
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Chrysostom thinks that St Paul addresses ‘all,’ because all alike 
need correction. In Thess. he does not include all in Mace- 
donia, nor in Rom. all in Italy. Achaia may be used loosely 
for the district of which Corinth was the chief city. St Paul 
does not mention other Churches in Achaia (contrast Gal. i. 2), 
and therefore we can hardly regard this as a circular letter. But 
there were Christians in Athens and Cenchreae, and probably in 
other places near Corinth, and the Apostle includes all of them 
in the address. We may perhaps, with Lietzmann, regard this 
as the germ of the. later Metropolitan constitution. See on 
1 Cor. i. 2. The Corinthians were apt to be exclusive and to 
plume themselves upon a supposed superiority. St Paul may be 
reminding them that they are not the whole Church (1 Cor. 
xiv. 36), even in Achaia; at any rate he lets Christians outside 
Corinth know that they are not forgotten. The whole of Greece 
may possibly be included. 


Xpicrod "Inood (RN BMP 17) rather than Inood Xp. (ADEGKL, 
Latt. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) F, fomit. In the best texts of the 
earlier Epp. (1 and 2 Thess. Gal.) always "I. Xp. ; in the later Epp. (Phil. 
Eph. Col. Philem. 1 and 2 Tim.) almost always Xp. ’I. In the inter- 
mediate Epp. (1 and 2 Cor. Rom.) the readings vary, and St Paul’s usage 
may have varied. While Xpiorés was a title, it was naturally placed after 
*Inoots, which was alwaysa name. But Xp. became a name, and then the 
two words in either order, became a name, See on Rom. i. 1, and 
Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289. 


2. xdpis Spiv x. eipnyy. So in all the Pauline Epp. (except 
1 and 2 Tim.) andin 1 and 2 Pet. In N.T., ‘peace’ probably 
has much the same meaning as in Jewish salutations,—freedom 
from external enmity and internal distraction. The two Apostles 
“naturally retain the impressive term traditional with their 
countrymen, but they subordinate it to the term ‘grace,’ which 
looked back from the gift to the Giver, and which the Gospel 
had clothed with special significance. This subordination is 
marked not only by the order, but by the collocation of iptv, 
which invariably precedes xat etpjvn” (Hort on 1 Pet. i. 2; see 
on 1 Cor. i. 3). It is the grace which produces the peace. In 
2 Macc. i, r we have yalpev ... eipnyyy ayabyv, and in 
2 Macc. i. ro, ix. 19, we have the frequent combination yaépew 
x. bytaive, which is found in the oldest Greek letter known to 
us, 4th cent. B.c. (Deissmann, Light from Anc. East, p. 149). 
See J. A. Robinson (Z/A. pp. 221 f.) on xdpus in Bibl. Grk., and 
G. Milligan (Zhess. p. 127f.) on St Paul’s use of current 
epistolary forms and phrases. 

Gnd G€od watpds Hpdv Kat Kupiou Il. Xp. As at the beginning 
of the earliest book in N.T. (1 Thess. i. 1) we find the notable 
phrase ‘God the Father,’ so here we find Christ called ‘ Lord,’ 
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the usual title of God, and we find Christ linked with God the 
Father under one preposition, which shows that the Apostle 
regards the two as on an equality. “In the appellation 
‘Father’ we have already the first beginning—may we not say 
the first decisive step, which potentially contains the rest ?—of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. . . . The striking thing about it is 
that the Son already holds a place beside the Father” (Sanday, 
Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 218). ‘It is well known that 
the phrase ‘God the Father’ is especially common in these 
opening salutations. We cannot think that it is a new coinage 
of St Paul. It comes to his pen quite naturally, and not as 
though it needed any explanation. We may safely set it down 
as part of the general vocabulary of Christians. Its occurrence 
in Q is proof that it was familiar in circles far removed from 
Pauline influence” (Christ in Recent Research, p. 131). It is 
not probable that the Spirit is omitted because eo tempore 
nullus errabat de Spiritu. St Paul is not consciously teaching 
Trinitarian doctrine; he uses language which indicates, without 
his intending it, how much he held ofthat doctrine. Cf. xiii. 13. 

This Salutation exhibits undoubted resemblances in form to 
secular letters that have come down to us from the same period. 
But the differences are greater, and that in three respects. 
There is the firm assertion of Apostolic authority, the clear 
indication that those whom he addresses are not ordinary 
people but a consecrated society, and the spiritual character of 
the good wishes which he sends them. Comparison with a 
letter from some religious official, addressed to those who had 
been initiated into one of the Mysteries, if we did but possess 
such, would be of great interest. 

The Thanksgiving which follows the Salutation, in accord- 
ance with St Paul’s almost invariable practice, is also a common 
feature in secular letters; cf. 2 Macc. ix. 20. Deissmann 
(Light from Anc. East, p. 168) gives a close parallel to this one 
in a letter from Apion, an Egyptian soldier, to his father, 2nd 
cent. a.p. After the usual greeting and good wishes he says: 
“T thank the Lord Serapis, that, when I was near being 
drowned in the sea, he saved me straightway ”—eixapiora TO 
kupiw Sepdrid., dtu pou xivduvevoavtos els Oddaccav éowse ciGews. 
See also Bibelstudien, p. 210, an example not given in Bible 
Studies. St Paul usually thanks God for some grace bestowed 
on those whom he addresses, and hence his omission of the 
Thanksgiving in the stern letter to the Galatians; here and in 
1 Tim. i. 12 he gives thanks for benefits bestowed on himself. 
But his readers are not forgotten (vv. 6, 7); it is largely on their 
account that he is so thankful. The Thanksgiving is in two 
parts; for Divine Comfort (3-7) and for Divine Deliverance (8-11). 
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I. 3-1l. PREAMBLE OF THANKSGIVING AND HOPE. 


I bless God for the recovery and comfort which enables 
us to recover and contfort the fallen and distressed. 


8 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,— 
the Father who is full of compassion and the God who is the 
Source of all comfort. 4 Blessed be He, for He ever comforts 
us all through our affliction, and He does this as a lesson to us 
how to comfort other people in any kind of affliction whether of 
body or soul, viz. by using the same way of comforting that 
God uses with us. - > For if, through our intimate union with the 
Christ, we have an abundant share of His sufferings, to just the 
same extent, through His merciful mediation, we can draw upon 
an abundant fund of comfort. ®So then, whatever happens to 
us, you reap an advantage: for, if we receive afflictions, it is to 
bring comfort and spiritual well-being to you; and if we receive 
comforting in our afflictions, our comforting is for your benefit, 
for God makes it effective to you when you courageously accept 
the same kind of sufferings as He lays upon us. And our 
confidence in your future is too well founded to be shaken, 
Tbecause we know well that, as surely as you share our 
sufferings, so surely do you share our comfort. 

8 When I speak of our sufferings, I mean something very 
real. I do not wish you, my Brothers, to be in any uncertainty 
about that. Affliction so intense came upon us in Asia that it 
prostrated us beyond all power of endurance; so much so that 
we despaired of preserving even life. ® Indeed, when we asked 
within ourselves, whether it was to be life or death for us, our 
own presentiment said ‘Death,’-—a presentiment which God 
sent to teach us not to rely any more on our powers, but on 
Him who not only can rescue from death but restores the dead 
to life. !°Of course He can do both; for it was He who 
delivered us out of such imminent peril of death and will do so 
again ; and it is on Him that we have set our hope that He will 
continue to deliver us, 1! while you also join in helping on our 
behalf by your intercessions for us. And the blessed result of 
this will be that from many uplifted faces thanksgivings on our 
behalf will be offered by many for the mercy which has been 
shown to us. 

As in Eph. 1. 3-14 (see Westcott), the rhythmical flow of the 
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passage will be felt, if it is read according to the balance of the 
clauses, which is very marked in the first half. 


> ‘ « 7 ‘ ‘ A , cal A a 
EvAoyyros 6 eds xai warip tod Kupiov jay "Incod Xpucroi, 
< ‘ cal A 
6 warTyp TOV oikTipyav Kal Ocds radoys TapaxAncews, 
«< cad ee ¢ SS , ial a es 5,08 
O mapaxaXOv nuads eri radon TH Odie Hudv, 
cis 7d SUvacGar jas wapaxareiy tors ev macy OrlWer 
dia THs wapaxAnoews Fs wapaxadovpeba abrol trd tod cod, 
Gre Kabds wepicoever TA TaOyjyata Tod Xpictod cis pas, 
otrws dua rod Xpicrod wepuroevder kal 4 wapdxAyos Hyav. 
etre S& OA BoucOa, trp ris tuav rapaxdrjoews, 
eire 5¢ wapaxadovpeba, trp tis tuay mapaxAyjoews. 


3. Eddoyntés 6 Ocds x. matip tod kupiou ypdy “I. Xp. The 
AV. is inconsistent here in separating 6 @eés from +. kvupiov 
«7... While in xi. 31, as in Eph. i. 3 and 1 Pet. i. 3, it takes 
both nominatives with the following genitive; ‘Blessed be the 
God and Father-of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The latter is 
probably right, in accordance with 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 17; 
Rewind. 6) ty -29 50 Miknxvisg¢ 32 Jn. xx. 17. :-1f St Paul had 
meant 6 @eés to be separated from zaryjp, he would probably ~ 
have written o @eds pov, as in Rom. i. 8; Phil. i. 3; Philem. 4. 
It is remarkable that the Apostles Paul, Peter, and John, while 
thinking of Christ as God and giving Him Divine attributes, do 
not shrink from saying that God is not only Christ’s Father 
but also His God. Senedictus Deus, gui Christum secundum 
humanitatem creavit et secundum divinitatem genuit, atque ita est 
Deus et Pater ejus (Herveius). ‘God who is also Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ is a possible translation, in accordance with 
Col. i. 3; ‘God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; but it is 
not the most natural rendering. See on Rom. xv. 6, and Hort 
on I Pet. i. 3. 

Eidoyyrds occurs eight times in N.T., chiefly in Paul (xi. 31 ; 
Rom. i. 25, ix. 5; Eph. i. 3), and always of God. When human 
beings are called ‘blessed,’ edAoynpévos is used, but this occurs 
only in the Gospels. Ina few passages in LXX (Deut. vii. 14; 
Ruth ii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 13, xxv. 33), evAoyyrdés is used of men. 
The adjective implies that blessing ought to be given, the 
participle that it has been received. This difference is pointed 
out by Philo (De Migr. Abrah. 19); but it cannot be rigidly 
insisted upon in exegesis. In Dan. iii. 52-56, ebAoyyrds and 
-npevos are used indifferently of God, eiAoynrdés being more 
frequent (4 to 2) in LXX, and ebAoynpévos (4 to 2) in Theod. 
Grammatically, we may understand either éorw (ein) or éoriv. 
In Rom. i. 25, éoriv is expressed, as also in 1 Pet. iv. 11, which 
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is not quite parallel; here, as in Eph. i. 3 and 1 Pet. i. 3, we 
almost certainly have a wish: but in Eph. i. 3 the Old Latin has 
benedictus est. 

Eusebius (Praep. Evang. ix. 34) quotes from Eupolemus of 
Alexandria a letter from Surom (Hiram) * to Solomon which 
begins thus ; Zovpwy Zohopive Baowdet Meyaro Xaipew. EvAoynros 
6 Oeds, ds TOV ovpavey Kal viv yiv Exrisey, ds cihero dvOpwrov 
xpyoroy ék xpnorod dvdpés. dpa TO dvayvavat THY rape. wou 
émuotohijy opodpa éxdpnv kat eiddynoa Tov @edv éxi TO wapedrr- 
hévar ce tTHv Bacrreiav. 

tod Kuplou ‘pay. A translation of the Aramaic Maran 
(x Cor. xvi. 22) or Marana, and a continuation of the title by 
which the disciples commonly addressed the Master. Christ 
refers to Himself as o xvpios tuav (Mt. xxiv. 42; cf. xxi. 3). 
The general use of Maran after the Ascension is strong evidence 
for at least occasional use during our Lord’s ministry. See 
Bigg on 1 Pet. i. 3; Plummer, Zue, p. xxxi; Dalman, Words 
of Jesus, p. 328. “It may be said with certainty that, at the 
time when Christianity originated, ‘Lord’ was a divine predicate 
intelligible to the whole Eastern world. St Paul’s confession of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ’ was, like the complemental thought 
that the worshippers are the ‘slaves’ of the Lord, understood in 
its full meaning by everyone in the Hellenistic East, and the 
adoption of the Christian term of worship was vastly facilitated 
in consequence” (Deissmann, Light from Anc. East, p. 354) 
‘Lord’ or ‘the Lord’ is very frequent as a name for Christ in 
1 and 2 Thess., eight times without, and fourteen times with, the 
article. But this lofty title, so full of meaning in the Apostolic 
age, “has become one of the most lifeless words in the Christian 
vocabulary ” (Kennedy on Phil. ii. 11: with Kldépper, Lipsius, 
and B. Weiss, he holds that Kvpros is the ‘Name above every 
name’ which God has given to Christ). 

6 wathp 7. oiktippadv Kx. Oeds wm. 7. Tapakdyjoews. The two 
genitives are probably not quite parallel, although ‘Theodoret 
makes them so by rendering the first 6 rods oixrippots mnydlur. 
The first is probably qualifying or descriptive ; ‘the Father who 
shows mercy,’ ‘the merciful Father,’ as in 6 7. 7. 86s (Eph. 
i. 17), TOv KUpuov r. d6€ys (1 Cor. ii. 8), 6 @cds T. Sdéys (Acts 
vii. 2), and perhaps the difficult expressions, 6 Tarnp tT. PwTwv 
and 7. Kupiov jydv “I. Xpuctod ris ddéys (Jas. i. 17, ii. 1). But 
there is not much difference between ‘the merciful Father’ and 
‘the Father from whom mercy flows.’ The plur. rév olxrippaov 
does not refer to separate merciful acts, “Father of repeated 
compassions”; it is a Hebraism, very frequent in LXX, even 


sy iT) forms of the name are Hirom (1 K. v, 10, 18) and Sirom (Hat, 
vii. 98). 
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when combined with édeos in the sing. (Ps. cii. [ciii.] 4; Is. 
lili. 15; 1 Macc. ili, 44). In N.T., excepting Col. iii. 12, the 
plur. is invariable. ecte igitur non Pater judiciorum vel 
ultionum dicitur, sed Pater misericordiarum, guod miserendi 
causam et originem sumat ex proprio, judicandi vel ulciscendi 
magis ex nostro (S. Bernard, Jn Wativ. Dom. v. 3). 

Theodoret’s explanation is right of the second genitive ; ‘the 
Supplier’ or ‘Source of all comfort.’* Vulg. has Deus totius 
consolationts, instead of omnis; and this has misled some com- 
mentators who interpret fofius as meaning integrae or perfectae. 
In v. 4, in tota tribulatione (éxi wdon tH OA.) might have been 
better than im omni tribulatione. The threefold réoys, racy, 
maop, intensifies the idea of abundance; and the whole passage 
illustrates St Paul’s fondness for alliteration, especially with the 
letter 7. 

tapaxdyoews. The word occurs six times in these five verses, 
with wapaxaAety four times.t AV. spoils the effect by wavering 
between ‘consolation’ and ‘comfort.’ ‘Comfort’ for both 
substantive and verb preserves the effect. Vulg. also varies 
between consolatio and exhortatio, and between consolari and 
exhortare. The change to exhortatio and exhortare in vv. 4 and 
6 confuses the Apostle’s meaning, and the double change in a. 4 
causes great confusion. 


4. Vulg. Qui consolatur nos in omni tribulatione nostra, ut 
possimus et ipst consolart eos gui in omnt pressura sunt, per ex- 
hortationem gua exhortamur ef zfsz a Deo. 

6 wapaxahav. ‘Who continually comforts us’; not once or 
twice, but always; the wapdxAyois is without break (Chrys.) ; 
and it is supplied in various ways—vel per Scripturas, vel per 
alios sanctos, vel per occultam inspirationenem, vel per tribulationis 
allevationem (Herveius). 

The yas need not be confined to Paul and Timothy, still 
less to Paul alone. It probably includes all missionaries, and 
perhaps indirectly all sufferers; Is. xl. 1, It is unreasonable to 
suppose that St Paul always uses the rst pers. plur. of himself in 
his Apostolic character, and the 1st pers. sing. when he speaks 
as a private individual; and it would be rash to assert that he 


* Cf. 6 Qeds rhs drouovas Kal mapaxAjoews (Rom. xv. 5), THs €drrldos 
(xv. 13), Tis elphvns (xv. 33): also al mapakdijoes cov yydrncay Thy puxty 
pov (Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 19). 

+ In the first eight chapters rapdkdyovs occurs eleven times, in the four 
last chapters not at all, and in the rest of the Pauline Epistles only eight 
times ; in the rest of N.T. (Lk., Acts, Heb.) only nine times. The verb is 
specially frequent in Acts and Paul, who uses it in all three senses ; ‘beseech’ 
18 times, ‘ exhort’ 17 times, ‘ comfort’ 13 times, of which 7 are in this Epistle, 
where the verb occurs 17 times. Bernard, ad loc. 
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never uses the plur. without including others; but the latter 
statement is nearer the truth than the former. He seems to use 
the rst pers. plur. with varying degrees of plurality, from himself 
with one colleague to himself with all Christians or even all 
mankind ; and he probably uses it sometimes of himself alone. 
Some elasticity may be allowed in this passage. Each case must 
be judged by its context. But we cannot be sure that, when he 
employs the plur. of himself, he is emphasizing his official 
authority, for Milligan (Zhess. p. 131) has shown that this use 
of the plur. is found in the ordinary correspondence of the time, 
and also in inscriptions. -In Epistles written without any 
associate (Gal. Rom. Eph. Past.), the sing. is dominant. In 
2 Cor., the plur. is frequent, and sometimes changes rapidly with 
the sing! (iP 19)°v.°r1,° vili2;"3; 4) §)°6, 7)-4 2, 14, Xo aparece, 
xi. 6, 21, xii. 19, 20, xiii, 6-10). It is very unlikely that all the 
plurals are virtually singular and also official; but in vii. 5 9 capé 
npov must mean St Paul only. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 4. 

ent méon TH Odie: jpdv. As in vii. 4 and 1 Thess. iii. 7, the 
emi expresses the occasion o# which the comfort is given; and 
the article indicates that the 6Affs is regarded as a whole, ‘in 
all our affliction,’ whereas ¢v wdéoy OA. means ‘in every kind of 
affliction’ that can occur, whether of mind or body (Blass, Gram. 
ad. NV.T. Gr. § 47. 9, p» 158). There is no exception on God’s 
side (Ps. xciv. 19), and there must be none on ours. Both AV. 
and RV. mark the difference by change from ‘all’ to any.’ 
The change from ézi to év can hardly be marked in English 
without awkwardness: Latin versions make no change, and some 
Greek texts read éy for éri. @Atyis (or OAtis) is found in all 
Pauline groups, except the Pastorals. It is rare in class. Grk.,— 
perhaps never before Aristotle, and then always in the literal 
sense of ‘crushing.’ In LXX it is very frequent, especially in 
Psalms and Isaiah. AV. obliterates its frequency here by 
varying between ‘tribulation’ and ‘trouble’ (vv. 4, 7, 8) and 
‘affliction’ (ii. 4, iv. 17, etc.). RV. has ‘affliction’ always in 
2 Cor., but in other Epistles has ‘tribulation’ also: it retains 
‘tribulation’ always in Rev. and in the Gospels, except Jn. 
xvi. 21, where ‘anguish’ is retained. Vulg. usually has 
tribulatio, which is not classical, but sometimes has pressura: 
in v. 4 it has both, as if St Paul used two different words. In 
Col. i. 24 it has passio. 

eis Td SdvacGar x.7.A. With the construction comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 18. The teleological standpoint is Pauline: non sibi vivebat 
Apostolus, sed Ecclesiae (Calv.). Evangelists are comforted, not 
for any merit of their own, but in order that they may be able 
to comfort others. In missionary work sympathy is the great 
condition of success (1 Cor. ix. 22), and it was part of the 
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training of the Apostles that they should need and receive 
comfort in order to know how to impart it; and the comfort is 
deliverance, not necessarily from the suffering, but from the 
anxiety which suffering brings. There is the assurance that 
sufferers are in the hands of a loving Father, and this assurance 
they can pass on to others in all their afflictions. But we need 
not confine 7uas to Apostles and missionaries ; the words apply 
to all Christians. It is, however, exaggeration to say that only 
those who have received consolation know how to impart it. 

It is not impossible that St Paul is here thinking of the 
affliction which the Corinthians had. recently been experiencing 
in their agony of self-reproach and remorse when the severe 
letter of the Apostle and the remonstrances of Titus, who had 
brought the letter to them, had convinced them that they had 
treated their spiritual father abominably in listening to the 
misrepresentations and slanders of the Judaizing teachers and in 
rebelling against him. These emotional Greeks, as Titus had 
reported to St Paul, had been crushed by the thought of their 
own waywardness and ingratitude. The Apostle, hardly less 
emotional than themselves, longs to comfort them, and he 
knows how to do it. They, by their rebellion and maltreatment 
of him had taught his tender and affectionate heart what afflic- 
tion, in one of its most intense forms, could be; and God had 
comforted him and sustained him in it all. Now he knows how 
to comfort them. ‘The affliction had intensified Paul’s capacity 
as a son of consolation” (Massie, Zhe Century Bible, p. 71). 

fjs wapaxadoupeOa. This kind of attraction is not common 
in N.T.; comp. ris xapitos abrod, fs éxapirwcey Huds and ris 
KArjoews, Hs éxAnOnre (Eph. i. 6, iv. 1). In these cases it may be 
“simplest” to take #s as 7; but in all of them the acc. is 
possible, as in Mk. x. 38 and Jn. xvii. 26; and in all five cases 
a substantive is followed by its cognate verb. Eph. i. 19, rnv 
evéepyeav . . . Hv évépynxev, and ii. 4, tiv wodAAnv aydrnv adrod, 
Nv jydrnoe jpas, suggest the acc. rather than the dat. The 
attraction of the dat. is very rare, but we find it Ps. xc. 15; 
Hag. ii. 18. 

For él, C, Eus. Chrys. have év. M, Hil. Ambr. omit ju». For els, 


F has ta. Vulg. ins. «al before qu@s. DEFG, Latt. (not r) ins, xal 
before avrol. For vd, F has dé, 


5. Str xabds «.7.A. ‘Because just as the sufferings of the 
Messiah abound unto us, so through the Messiah our comfort 
also aboundeth.’ For cams... otrws. . . see 1 Thess. ii. 4. 
The sufferings are those guas Christus prior pertulit et nobis 
perferendas religuit (Herveius). The preachers of the Kingdom 
have to suffer persecution as He had (1 Pet. iv. 13); but 
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Chrys. gives too much meaning to meprooevet, when he inter- 
prets it as meaning that Christ’s ministers suffer more than He 
did. ‘The sufferings of the Messiah’ are those which He was 
destined to suffer, which @€e zaafeiy tr. Xpiordy (see on Lk. 
xxiv. 26 and cf. Acts xvii. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 10; Rom. vi. 5; Phil. 
iii. 10, with Lightfoot’s note).* ‘Sufferings endured for Christ’s 
sake’ is wrong as translation (cf. iv. 11), and inadequate as 
exegesis. ‘Sufferings which the glorified Christ suffers when 
His members suffer’ is questionable exegesis, which is not 
justified by the Apostle’s use of rod Xpiorod instead of rot 
*Inood as in Gal. vi. 17. It is the sufferings of the Messiah that 
he is pointing to, for his recent opponents were Jews. More- 
over, 7. Xpucrod is necessary in the second clause, for not the 
historical Jesus who suffered is the Consoler, but the glorified 
Christ ; and it would have marred the antithesis to have ‘ Jesus’ 
in the first clause and ‘Christ’ in the second. In iv. 10, he has 
‘Jesus’ in both clauses. In the background is the thought of 
the absolute unity between Christ and His members; and 
although we can hardly think of Him as still liable to suffering 
when His members suffer, yet their sufferings are a continuation 
of His, and they supplement His (Col. i 24) in the work of 
building up the Church. One purpose of His sufferings was to 
make men feel more certain of the love of God (Rom. vili. 32). 
Cf. iv. 10; Rom. vi. 5, viii. 173; Phil. ili, 10; Mt. xx. 22, xxv. 
40, 45). It is less likely that he is hinting at opponents who 
had said that his sufferings were richly deserved. So far as 
possible, he wishes to suppress all allusion to the unhappy past, 
and hence the obscure wording of this paragraph. What he 
desires to emphasize is the comfort which he and those who had 
opposed him now enjoy, owing to their submission. In N.T., 
7d0nua is confined to the Pauline Epp., Heb. and 1 Pet. The 
change from plur. to sing. is effective ; 7//a multa sunt, haec una, 
et tamen potior (Beng.). DE have ro wd6yua to match 7 
TapaKAyors. 

Trepiooever eig Hpds. Cf. ix. 8; Rom. v. 15; Eph. i. 8. 

$id tod Xpictod. ‘Through the Messiah’: it is through His 
instrumentality that the reconciliation between the Jew of 
Tarsus and his Jewish antagonists in Corinth, which has been 
such a comfort to both sides, has come about. This use of da 
is freq. of the Son (1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i, 16; Heb. i. 2), but 
it is also used of the Father (1 Cor. i. 9; Rom. xi. 36; Heb. 
i, 10), and therefore, as Chrys. remarks, is not derogatory to 
the Divinity of the Son. It is He who sends His Spirit to bring 
comfort. He has become avedua fworooty (1 Cor. xv. 45). 

kal a tapdkdyors Huav. This does not mean the comfort 


* See Briggs, Zhe Messtah of the Apostles, p. 122. 
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which we give, but the comfort which we receive. After 
mepiooever WE May understand eis duds. St Paul and Timothy 
have received abundant comfort and have abundant comfort to 
impart. 
DEFG 17, 37, Latt. Copt. ins, xal after ofrws. Vulg. omits cal 
before 7 rapdxAnous. : 


6. cite S€ OABdpeOa. ‘But whether we be afflicted, it is for 
your comfort [and salvation].’ How this is the case, has been 
shown in v. 4. The teachers’ sufferings and subsequent consola- 
tions have taught them how to comfort others; so that all their 
experiences, whether painful or pleasing, prove profitable to the 
Corinthians. 

THs Suav tapakdycews. We have tuav between article and 
substantive twice in this verse. The arrangement is peculiar to 
Paul (vii. 7, 15, vill. 13, 14, xii. 19, xiii. 9, etc.). The alter- 
natives, eire . . . etre, are almost peculiar to Paul, and are very 
frequent in 1 and 2 Cor. Elsewhere in N.T., 1 Pet. ii. 3 only. 

eite tapaxadovpefa. ‘Or whether we be comforted, it is for 
your comfort, which is made effective in the endurance of the 
same sufferings which we also suffer’; ze. the comfort which 
their teachers receive overflows to them, when the sufferings of 
both are similar. 

Are we to suppose that there had been persecution of the 
Christians at Corinth? The zetpaoyds in 1 Cor. x. 13 might 
mean that some who had refused to take part in idolatrous 
practices had been denounced as disloyal. But, if there is a 
reference to persecution at all, it is more probable that St Paul 
is thinking of the possibility of future trouble, as 4 éAzis 
indicates. The fact that évepyouyevys and éore are presents must 
not be pressed; they are timeless and refer to what is normal. 
St Paul expected further persecution for himself (v. 10): he 
would neither cease to preach, nor preach a rigid Gospel 
pleasing to Judaizers, nor preach an elastic Gospel pleasing to 
freethinking Hellenists and Gentiles. 

évepyoupévns. Lightfoot has sanctioned the view that the 
passive of évepyety does not occur in N.T. J. A. Robinson 
(Zph. p. 245) has given reasons for doubting this. The 
instances, with the exception of Jas. v. 16, are all in Paul 
(iv. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. il. 7; Gal. v.6; Rom. vii. 5 ; 
Eph. iii. 20; Col. i. 29). In all of them it is difficult to decide 
between the middle and the passive, and even in Jas. v. 16 the 
passive is not impossible. Here Chrys. seems to regard the 
participle as passive, for he points out that St Paul says 
évepyoumevys and not évepyovons. The comfort does not work of 
itself, but ‘is made to work’ by him who bestows it. If we 
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regard it as middle, the meaning will be ‘which makes itself 
felt.’ See Blass, § 55. 1. hea 

évy Sropovg. Manly endurance without cowardly shrinking 
(vi. 4, xii. 12) is meant. The word is found in all groups of the 
Pauline Epp. Cf. 4 OdAdfus éropovyv xarepydlerar (Rom. v. 3). 
In LXX it generally means patient expectation and hope, a 
meaning which prevails even in Ecclus. (ii. 14, xvi. 13, xvii. 24, 
xli. 2); but in 4 Macc., which was written not long before this 
Epistle, the N.T. meaning is found: t7 dv8peiq Kat rH dropovy 
(i. 11), tHoSe THs KaxoTrabeias Kal tropovis (ix. 8), dpery dv Sropovijs 
Soxtpdfovea (xvii. 12; also 17, 23). See on Luke viii. 15; 
Trench, Syz. § liii. 

tov adtav maQnpdtwv. Note the attraction of dv. Not the 
identical sufferings, as if the Corinthians were pained whenever 
the Apostle was pained, in which case the xaé would be 
meaningless ; but the same in kind, arising out of devotion to 
Christ. Communio sanctorum egregie representatur in hac 
epistola (Beng.). 

The text is confused as to the order of the clauses. The received Text, 
which is followed in AV., was made by Erasmus without MS. authority. 
The two arrangements, between which the choice lies, are given by WH., 
one in the text and one in a foot-note. The former, which is preferable, 
runs thus; etre 6¢ O\iBoueba, brep Tis Sudv mapaxAjoews Kal cwrnplas* etre 
mapaxadovueba, tmrep THs tua wapaxdjoews THS évepyouuévyns ev Uromovy 
Tov attav mabnudrwy dy Kat hpets mdoxouer, kal 7 édmls Hudv BeBala barep 
buav (SACMP). The other runs thus; efre 5¢ O\.Boueba, drép ris 
budv mapaxdjoews [kal owrnplas] Tis évepyouudéyns év brouorp Tay atrav 
Tadnpatuv dy Kal hueis mdoxouery Kal 7 édAmls Hudv BeBala drép buGdr- etre 
mwapaxadovueba, vrep THs NuGv mapaxdjoews kal cwrnplas(BDEFGKL). 
B 17, 176 omit the first xat ow7rnplas. Assuming that the text of NA 
CM P is original, we may explain the origin of the other arrangement by 
supposing that, owing to homoeoteleuton (rapaxAjjoews to mapaxdijoews), 
the words xal owrnplas elre mapaxadovmeda wrep Tis dudvy mapakdjoews 
were accidentally omitted and afterwards written in the margin, and that 
the next copyist inserted them in the wrong place. 

Editors differ as to the punctuation and the division of the verses, 
according as they regard 7 ¢Amls 7uOv as connected with what precedes or 
with what follows. Some place only a comma at rdcxouev and a colon or 
full stop at brép budy. Others place a colon or full stop at rdoxouer and 
only a comma at drép budy. The latter is better, and xal 4 éAmls x.7.A. is 
rightly assigned to v. 7. 


7. Kat ¥ edt jpav BeBata Swép Spdv. ‘And our hope is sure 
concerning you.’ See Deissmann on feBaiwors, Bible Studies, 
pp. 104-109. Wetstein gives examples of the expression éAmis 
BeBaia. There may be trouble in store for both sides, but those 
who have shared distress and consolation on a large scale may 
face the future without dismay. This is much higher praise than 
he bestows on the Thessatonians (1 Thess. iii. 2, 3, 5). 

eiddtes. ‘Because we know’; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 58; Col. iii. 24; 
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Eph. vi. 8. Strict grammar would require «iSérwy, but this use 
of the nom. participle, not in agreement with the noun, is 
common in Paul and in papyri; ¢.g. OABopevor (vii. 5), oreAAd 
pevo: (Vili. 20), wAouri€dmevor (ix. 11), eppiLwuévor (Eph. iii. 17), 
dvexdpevor (iv. 2), diddoKovres (Col. iii. 16), Exovres (Phil. i. 30), 
etc. Some refer eiSéres here to the Corinthians; ‘because ye 
know,’ which is improbable. It is expressly said that the know- 
ledge is the security for ‘our hope.’ 

Kowwvoi éore . . . THs mapaxAjoews. He does not claim the 
credit of comforting them: they receive comfort from the same 
source that he does—from God through Christ. For the con- 
struction, cf. 1 Pet. v.1; 2 Pet. i. 4; for ds... otrws, Rom. 
v. 15, 18. 


For os (§ ABC D* M P 17), D?243 KL have domep. 


8-11. The Thanksgiving still continues, these verses explain- 
ing (ydp) why he blesses God for mercies to himself rather than 
for graces bestowed on them, and the wording continues to be 
obscure. The obscurity may be due to reference to a delicate 
matter which is understood rather than expressed. This would 
be very intelligible, if the ‘affliction’ is the Corinthian rebellion 
against the Apostle, and the.‘comfort’ is their submission and 
reconciliation to him. But a reference to persecution is not 
impossible. 


8. Ob yap Odopey Suds dyvoetv, adedpoi. The formula is 
used six times by St Paul (1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1; Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 
1 Thess. iv. 13), always with ddeA¢goi, as if the information given 
was an appeal to their affection and sympathy. Excepting 
1 Cor. xii. 3, where ddeAgot has preceded, the similar expression, 
yropilo (-opev) spiv, is also followed by ddeA¢goi (viii. 8; 1 Cor. 
xv. 1; Gal. i. 11). The less frequent OéAw dyads cidévar (1 Cor. 
xi. 3; Col. ii. 1) is not so followed. Similar expressions are 
found in papyri; ywdoxev oe OédAw is often placed at the begin- 
ning of letters. It is not quite exact to say that logically the od 
belongs to ayvoety: there is something which he does not wish. 
The expression is not -parallel with od« épy xpyoev, which does 
not mean that she did not say that she would, but that she said 
that she would not. St Paul does not wish the Corinthians to 
remain in ignorance of the intensity of his recent affliction, for 
when they know how greatly he has suffered, they will regard 
their own sufferings more patiently, and will also appreciate his 
present comfort and derive comfort from it. 

THs OAtpews par Tis yevouevns ev tH *Aclg. Evidently the 
OAdus is something which the Corinthians already know, for the 
vague statement that it ‘took place in Asia’ is enough to tell 


, 
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them what he means. He gives no particulars, but merely 
enlarges upon the terrible effect which the affliction had upon 
himself. This leaves plenty of room for conjecture, and there 
are many guesses. We must find something very severe and 
capable of being regarded as ‘sufferings of the Christ.’ Neither 
illness nor shipwreck seem to be very suitable, and a shipwreck 
would hardiy have been described as taking place ‘in Asia.’ 
News that his beloved Corinthians had rebelled against him, and 
thereby had set an example of revolt to other Churches in 
Europe, is more probable. Such tidings might go far towards 
making so sensitive and affectionate a worker think that he 
could not live any longer. On the other hand, it is perhaps a 
little improbable that, after the joyous reconciliation, he should 
revive the past by telling them that they had almost killed him 
by their misbehaviour. Yet he might do this in order to show 
them how intensely everything that they do affects him.* If 
this conjecture is set aside as improbable—and the language of 
vv. 8-10 does seem to be rather strong for the effect of painful 
news—we may fall back upon the hypothesis of persecution, not 
by officials, but by furious mobs, consisting of, or hounded on 
by, exasperated Jews, so that he was nearly torn in pieces by 
them (1 Cor. xv. 31, 32). Such OAs would fitly be compared 
with ‘the sufferings of the Messiah.’ This is Tertullian’s view 
(De Resur. Carnis, 48); the pressura apud Asiam refers to illas 
bestias Asiaticae pressurae. ‘Those who, with Paley, think that 
the reference is to the uproar raised by Demetrius at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 23-41) must admit that, in that case, St Luke has given 
an inadequate account of St Paul’s peril, for he gives no hint 
that he was near being killed. Paley’s argument suffices to show 
that vv. 8, 9 cannot have been written by a forger who wished 
to make an allusion to Acts xix.; a forger would have made the 
allusion more distinct ; but it does not prove that the allusion is 
to Acts xix. There may easily have been a much worse out- 
break at Ephesus somewhat later, and even a plot to kill St Paul, 
as in Acts xxiii. 12, and this peril may have hastened his 
departure from Ephesus. It is probably right to assume that ‘in 
Asia’ means in Ephesus. Ephesus was the metropolis of the 
Roman province of Asia, which contained the Seven Churches 
of Rey. i. rz, See on 1 Cor. xvi. 19. In Ephesus he had 

* G. H. Rendall, on i. 4, argues strongly for the view that the anguish 
was caused by the revolt and estrangement of the Corinthian converts. See 
also the Camd. Grk. Test., 1903, p. 28. It is perhaps best to leave the 
question open, ‘* This trial, which the Apostle does not explain more 
definitely, surpassed all bounds, and exceeded his powers of endurance. He 
despaired of life. He carried within his soul a sentence of death. And now 


his unhoped for deliverance seems like an actual resurrection” (A. Sabatier, 
The Apostle Paul, p. 181). 
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‘many adversaries’ (1 Cor. xvi. 9). If Timothy shared this 
great affliction, either it took place before he started for Corinth, 
or he had returned to the Apostle before the latter left Ephesus. 

KaQ’ SmepBohty imep Sivapiw eBapyOnpev. Some teachers and 
leaders insist upon their glories and successes; St Paul insists 
rather on his sufferings (xil. 5, 9, 10). Whatever this 6Aijus may 
have been, he hints that it was far worse than what the 
Corinthians had to endure. He says that he (and Timothy ?) 
‘were weighed down exceedingly beyond our power.’ Does xa” 
trepBoryv qualify trép Svvapew or éBapyOnuev? Our English is 
as amphibolous as the Greek. The placing of tép duv. after 
éBopyOnuev (EK L) is an attempt to decide the point. Only 
once in LXX does xa6’ trepBodAyv occur, in one of the latest 
books (4 Macc. iii. 18), and there of acute physical suffering, 
Tas TOV Cwnatwv adynddvas Kal? trepBodyv ovcas. St Paul has it 
five times (iv. 17; 1 Cor. xii. 31; Gal. i. 13; Rom. vii. 13), all 
in this.group of Epistles. 

Gore efarropyOivar fds Kat tod Liv. ‘So that we were utterly 
without way of escape, were utterly at a loss, were quite in de- 
spair, even of life’ (iv. 8 only; in LXX, Ps. Ixxxvii. 16 only). 
This is the right meaning, which is preserved in the Old Latin, 
ut de vita haesitaremus (Tert. De Res. Carn. 48), and by Jerome 
(on Eph. ili. 13), 4a ut desperaremus nos etiam vivere. But Vulg. 
supports the less probable meaning, that he did not wish to live 
any longer, u¢ taederet nos etiam vivere. We have a braver strain 
in iv. 8 and in Phil. iv. 3. St Paul has many moods, and he 
has no wish to conceal from the Corinthians how profoundly 
great trouble had depressed him. On roi, see J. H. Moulton, 


Pp. 217, 200. 


trép ris (BK LM) is more likely to be original than mepi ris (NA 
CDEFG P17); mepl is the usual constr. after dyvoety (1 Cor. xii. 15 
1 Thess. iv. 13), and hence the change here. Cf. viii. 23, xii. 8; 2 Thess. 
ii. 1; Rom. ix. 27. N*D?2243 EK L, Syrr. Copt. ins. uty after yevouévys, 
8* ABCD* FGMP 17, Latt. Arm. omit. trép dUvamv before éBapnOnuer 
(8 A BCMP 17) rather than wapa dvv. after éBap. (D F G). 


9. &AAG abrot év gautots. Cf. Rom. viii. 23. ‘Nay, we our- 
selves had the sentence of death within ourselves..* We may 
render aAXd either ‘ Nay,’ ze. ‘It may seem incredible, but,’ or 
* Yea,’ z.e. ‘One may put the matter still more strongly.” The dAAa 
confirms what has just been said (vii. 11, viii. 7, x. 4), and is equi- 
valent to our colloquial, ‘Why.’ In his own mind the Apostle was 
convinced that in all human probability his hours were numbered. 


* Rutherford would render év éavrots ‘in a tribunal composed of our- 
selves.’ But the Apostle felt the sentence of death rather than pronounced 
it on himself. Rutherford explains the dA\d as due to the negative implied 
in éfamopnOjvat, 
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With eoyijxaper comp. ecyyxa (ii. 13), werotnxa (xi. 25), 
weroinxev (Heb. xi. 28). Here we might explain the perf. as 
expressing the permanent effects of the déxpiyza as vividly 
recalling the moment when the ddéxpimua was recognized. 
But there seems to be a “purely aoristic use of the perfect” 
(Winer, p. 340), especially in late Greek. In Rev. v. 7 we have 
aor. and perf. combined, and the same in reverse order in Rev. 
ili. 3, vill. 5, xi. 17. See J. H. Moulton, pp. 143-146; Blass, 

cede 
sais AV. and RV. express doubt whether ‘sentence’ or 
‘answer’ is the better translation of dmdxpiyo. Vulg. has 
responsum. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek, 
but Josephus and Polybius use it for a decision of the Roman 
Senate ; and Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 257) quotes an inscrip- 
tion dated a.p. 51 in which daéxpipya is used of a decision of the 
Emperor Claudius. Both Chrys. and Thdrt. use ryv pydov as an 
equivalent, to which Chrys. adds +. zpoodoxiav and 7. drépacu. . 
Cf. & Odvare, addy cov 76d kpiva éoriv, and py edAaBod Kpipa 
Oavdrov (Ecclus. xli. 2, 3). 

tva ph memouOdtes Gyev ep gautots. A thoroughly Pauline 
touch. He has told us of one Divine purpose in sending 
afflictions and comfort, viz. to train him for administering com- 
fort to others who are in affliction (v. 4). Here he tells us of 
another. Suffering of great intensity has been sent to prove to 
him his own helplessness, and to teach him to trust in God, who 
has the power of life and death (2 Kings v. 7), and can not only 
recover the dying but restore the dead (iv. 14; Rom. iv. 17). 
We need not water down iva into a mere equivalent to dote: 
the telic force is quite in place here. This dreadful trial was 
sent to him in order to give him a precious spiritual lesson 
(xii. 7-10). 

1 éyeipovrt. Timeless present participle expressing a per- 
manent attribute, like 6 wapaxaddv in v. 4. Cf. Heb. xi. 19, 
where Svvarés (not dvvarat) gives a Divine attribute. In such 
extreme danger and dread, human aid was worthless ; real relief 
could come only from Him who had power to raise the dead: 
and to be rescued from so desperate a condition was almost a 
resurrection. Bousset refers to the ‘ Eighteen-petition-prayer ” 
of the Jews, the Schmone-Esre or chief prayer which each Jew 
ought to say thrice daily. It really contains nineteen petitions, 
as Schiirer (Gesch. d. Jiid. Volk. ii. pp. 460-462, 3rd ed. 1898) 
has shown. In the second petition we have, “Thou art 
almighty for ever, O Lord, for Thou makest the dead to live. 
Thou art mighty to help, Thou who sustainest the living 
through Thy mercy, and makest the dead to live through 
Thy compassion. ... Who is like unto Thee, O King, 
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who killest and makest alive and causest help to spring up. 
And true art Thou in making the dead to live.” This is the 
great mark of Divine power—restoring the dead to life. 
Chrys. thinks that it is mentioned here because the possi- 
bility of resurrection was questioned at Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 12). 
But the mention is quite natural, without any polemical purpose. 
A reflexion on Corinthian scepticism is more probable in iv. 14 
and v.15. Thdrt. and some others weaken the meaning greatly 
by substituting éye(pavrs for éye(povrs, as if it referred to the single 
act of raising Christ from the dead. Even in Deo gui suscitat 
mortuos (Vulg.) is not quite adequate: in Deo mortuorum 
resuscitatore is the full meaning. Of the whole clause, fva ji 
x.7.r., We may admit that factt locus iste contra eos qui suis aliquid 
meritis tribuere praesumunt (Pseudo-Primasius). 


10. ds ék tHALKoUTou Bavdrou Eptcato tds. ‘Who out of so 
great a death delivered us.’ He says ‘death’ rather than ‘peril 
of death,’ because he had regarded himself as a dead man; the 
éx (not ard) seems to imply peril rather than death personified, 
but Wetstein shows that épvcaro é« Oavdrov is a common ex- 
pression. This may be one of the rare N.T. reminiscences of 
the Book of Job; * épicaro tiv Wuynv pou é« Pavarov (xxxili. 30). 
A comparison with éptc@nv é« orduaros déovros. pioeral pe 6 
xvpios (2 Tim. iv. 17, 18) and ta fvoG6 ard tév drefovvrwr 
év Tp “Iovdaia (Rom. xv. 31) rather favours the hypothesis that 
the great 6Aiyus in Asia was violent persecution. As in Heb. ii. 
3, THALKOUTos here means ‘so great’ as to require such a Saviour: 
cf. Rev. xvi. 18; Jas. iii. 4. In LXX the word is found in Macc. 
only ; in class. Grk. it is used more often of age than of size, ‘so 
old,’ and sometimes ‘so young.’ 

kat pucerat, This is superfluous, anticipating and somewhat 
spoiling the next clause. Hence some witnesses read pverat or 
omit, and some editors either omit the word or adopt awkward 
punctuation: see critical note. But St Paul, in dictating, might 
easily repeat himself, toning down the confident ‘He will 
deliver’ into a confident hope that He will do so. Thus afflic- 
tion is set before us as a school of sympathy (v. 4), a school of 
encouragement (v. 5), and a school of hope (v. 10). He pro- 
claims that the rescue in all cases is God’s work, not their own: 
it must come from Hin, if at all. 

eis dv HAmixapev [Ste] kal er pucerar. ‘Unto whom we have 
directed our hope ¢#a¢ He will a/so still deliver us’; or, omitting 
ort, ‘and He will still deliver us’; or «ai may be intensive, ‘ that 
He will zxdeed deliver us.’ Praescit se adhuc passurum qui sperat 
u . Cf. 1 Cor. iii, 19; Rom. xi. 35; Phil. i. 19; 1 Thess, v. 22; 2 Thess, 
ii. 8. 
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se liberandum (Pseudo-Primasius). He had enough experience 
of perils of death (xi. 23 ; 1 Cor. xv. 31) to feel that he must be 
prepared for others in the future. Cf. mpoaroOvjcKxw wd\Aovs, 
Gavdrous trouévwv (Philo, Zn Flaccum, 990 A); mevérw év tats 
Wuxais dxabaiperos » eri tov owripa Ocdv édris, ds modAdKus && 
dunxdvov kal ardpwv mepiecwoe 76 €Ovos (Leg. ad Caium, 574). For 
ehrrilew eis, see Jn. v. 45; 1 Pet. iil. 5; éAwilew émé is more 
common (Rom. xv. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 10, v. 5, Vi. 17); 2%” quo Spem 
repositam habemus is nearer to ézi. 

Origen (on Lev. xi. 2), with too rigid logic, argues that, as it is not to 
be supposed that St Paul expected to be immortal, he cannot mean physi- 
cal death when he says that he hopes that God will com¢zue to deliver him 
from deaths ; he must mean sins. Origen evidently read éx ry\cKotrwr 
davdrwr, with Vulg. (de tantis periculis) Syrr., Jerome (on Eph. i. 13), 
Rufinus (ad Joc.), Ambrst. He also read kal pverat with DEF GK LM, 
Latt. Goth., Chrys. But é« ryAckotrov Oavdrov and kal picerat is to be 
preferred with 8 BC P 17, Copt. Arm. A D* omit xat picerar. BD*M 
omit 87, ard FG place it after cal, Goth. Aeth. omit both xal and éru 
B. Weiss proposes to read els dv 7)\mrlkapyev. Kal rt picerat. 


11. cuyutoupyotytwy Kal bpav«.t.d. ‘Ye also helping together 
on our behalf by your supplication,’ which may mean either 
‘provided you help’ or ‘while you help.’* The latter is more 
probably right; the Apostle is as secure of the intercession of 
the Corinthians as he is of God’s protection, and the one will 
contribute to the other. With whom do the Corinthians co- 
Operate? Various answers have been given to this question. 
‘With the Apostle, in his hope or in his prayers’ (Rom. xv. 30) ; 
or, ‘with one another’; or, ‘with the particular purpose.’ He 
has just said that God will rescue, and he adds that the 
Corinthians will help. Their intercessions are part of the 
machinery which God has provided for preserving His Apostle 
from deadly peril. ‘‘ Even if God doeth anything in mercy, yet 
prayer doth mightily contribute thereto ” (Chrys., who, however, 
takes cuvvroupy. of the Corinthians uniting with one another in 
intercession). We need not take irép jar after rH Sejoer: it 
goes well with ovvuroupy. 

As a word for ‘prayer,’ déyo1s is almost as general as 
mpocevxy, with which it is often joined. It is commonly an 
expression of personal need (see on Lk. i. 13), but is often 
used of intercession; ix. 14; Rom. x. 13; Phil. i. 4 (see 
Lightfoot) ; 2 Tim. i. 3; Heb. v. 7. Cf. the letter of Agrippa 
in Philo, Leg. ad Caium, § 36 sud init. (ii. p. 586); ypady 8 


* St Paul was a strong believer in the value of intercession, whether of 
others for him (Rom, xv. 30; I Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1), or of himself 
for others (Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16: Phil. i. 43; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 3; 
Philem. 4). “Epyov est Dez, dwoupye est apostolorum, cuvvmoupyeip 
Corinthiorum (Beng.). 
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pnvice pov tv Séqow, jv avO ixernpias mpoteivw . . . Séopar trép 
aTravTwr. 

iva €« modAdy mpoodmevy . .. Swép pay. A perplexing 
sentence. Among the doubtful points are (1) whether zoAAdv 
qualifies zpoowrwy or is the gen. after mpoodrwv (ex multorum 
personis, Vulg.); (2) whether 16 eis yds yapicpa refers to God’s 
rescue of the Apostle from death or to the Corinthians’ inter- 
cessions for him; (3) whether 8a awoAAGv is masc. or neut. ; 
(4) the meaning of zpoodrwv. (1) The meaning is much the 
same whether we say ‘many zpdécw7a’ or ‘the zpécw7a of many,’ 
but the former is almost certainly right. (2) The context 
strongly suggests that 76 eis judas xdpiowa means the Divine 
favour in delivering St Paul from death. That deliverance had 
already taken place, and was a more conspicuous subject for 
thanksgiving than the intercessions of the Corinthians on his 
behalf. Here, as in 1 Pet. iv. 10, xdépucua means an external 
blessing. All the other passages in N.T. in which ydpicpa 
occurs are in Paul (1 Cor, Rom., 1 and 2 Tim.), and it is 
commonly used of a spiritual gift, especially of some extra- 
ordinary power. (3) It is true that, if ua woAAGy is masc., 
it is superfluous after é« woAAGv mpoodrwv. But St Paul is dic- 
tating, and such repetitions as picerar . . . poeta: (v. 10) and 
ék mw. 7p...» Ova mw, are quite natural. Similarly, trép yar is 
superfluous after 76 eis 7. xap., and yet is quite natural. More- 
over, it is not easy to find a satisfactory meaning for 84 zoAdGv, 
if woAAGy is neut. ‘With many thanks’ (émgentes gratias), or 
‘with many words’ (frolixe), makes poor sense, even if such a 
translation is possible. We may safely regard 8:4 woAd@v as 
meaning ‘through many people’ (fer multos, Vulg.). (4) The 
meaning of zpécwzor is less easily determined. The word occurs 
twelve times in this letter; in eight places it certainly means 
‘face,’ iii. 7 (07s), 13, 18, Vill. 24, X. I, 7, Xl. 20; in one it means 
‘face’ in the sense of outward appearance (v. 12); in three 
it may mean either ‘face’ or ‘person’ (here, ii. 10, iv. 6). 
Herveius renders ex personis multarum facierum and interprets 
homines multarum aetatum et qualitatum diversarum. Ambrosi- 
aster has multorum faciebus. Bengel is much less happy than 
usual in giving the impossible ex multis respectibus. ‘The con- 
jectural emendation, apocevxév for mpoodrwy, has not found 
much support. ‘From many persons’ makes excellent sense, 
and this late use of zpécwmov is abundantly illustrated in the 
Greek of the period. But the literal sense is more probable and 
more attractive. It is difficult to explain éx, if persons are 
meant; and we can well believe that the Apostle, as he dictates, 
sees in thought the many upturned faces, lighted up with 
thankfulness, as praises for this preservation rise up from their 
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lips. ‘Some, however, while giving this meaning to ékx 7m. 
mpoowmwv, understand it of the intercessions for the Apostle’s 
protection ; others (AV., RV.) give this meaning to 6:4 woAAGv. 
Certainty is unattainable; but the following renderings are 
intelligible ; (1) ‘that from many mouths, for the favour shown 
to us, thanks may be offered by means of many on our behalf’ ; 
or (2) ‘that the benefit accruing to us from the intercessions of 
many persons may through many be a matter of thanksgiving on 
our account’; or (3) ‘that for the gift bestowed upon us by 
means of many, thanks may be given by many persons on our 
behalf’ (RV.). The last is questionable; it involves taking ro 
eis Hp. xap. dua wor. as if it were 76 dia wrod, eis Hy. xap. The 
second is still more questionable; it involves taking é« 2. mpoc. 
76 eis Hu. xap. as if it were 76 ék 7. mpoo. eis nu. xap. The first is 
more accurate and makes equally good sense. But in any case 
the words show what an impression this great affliction had made 
on St Paul, as if “even in a life of peril this peril in Asia had 
marked an era” (J. Agar Beet, p. 322). 
$1. mod\NGy edxapiornOy. Lit. ‘may be thanked for by many,’ 
Z.e. may be made a subject of thanksgiving through the instru- 
mentality of many thankful persons. The passive occurs nowhere 
else in either N.T. or LXX. By Justin it is used of the euchar- 
istic bread which has been dedicated with thanks (Aol. i. 65). 
For tpuav brép judy, A has judy brép tudv, while D* F have buGv rept 
quay and G has buév rept buev. For éx mov tpocdrwv, F G M have ev 
TON@ Tpocwrp, gin multa facie. For evxap. treép quav (N ACD*GM 
17, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Goth.), BD? EF KLP, Chrys. have edxap. 
brep bay. Baljon would omit both 6:4 modAGy and the second brép judy 


as glosses. Neither of them has the look of a gloss, but both might be 
omitted without injury to the meaning. 


I. 12-VII. 16. REVIEW OF RECENT RELATIONS 
WITH THE CORINTHIANS. 


This is the first of the main divisions of the Epistle, and it 
may be divided into three sections; i. 12-ii. 17, iii. 1-vi. 10, 
vi. r1-vii. 16. But the Second Epistle does not present such 
clearly marked divisions as the First. There the Apostle takes 
up the matters which had been reported to him and the questions 
which had been asked, disposes of them one by one, and passes 
on. Here it is his strong feeling rather than any deliberate 
arrangement that suggests the order of his utterances. Never- 
theless, although exact analysis is seldom possible owing to 
digressions and repetitions, yet some divisions are fairly clear, 
and the letter becomes more intelligible when they are noted. 
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The headings given to the different sections are tentative: they 
are offered, not as adequate summaries of the contents of each 
section, but as stating what seems to be its dominant thought, or 
one of its dominant thoughts. In each section we have often to 
be content with highly conjectural explanations of the language 
used, seeing that we are in complete ignorance of the circum- 
stances to which the Apostle alludes, and about which he perhaps 
sometimes writes, from feelings of delicacy, with studied vagueness. 
In some cases the meaning of individual words is uncertain. 


I. 12-II. 17. DEFENCE OF HIS CONDUCT WITH RE- 
GARD TO HIS INTENDED VISIT AND THE GREAT 
OFFENDER. 


The first verses (12-14) are transitional, being closely con- 
nected (ydép) with the preceding expression of thanksgiving and 
hope, and at the same time preparing the way for the vindication 
of his character and recent actions. He can conscientiously say 
that in all his dealings he has endeavoured to be straightforward. 
Some editors attach these verses to what precedes, and treat them 
as the concluding part of the Thanksgiving. But a new note is 
struck by the words év dyidérytt x. eiAcxpwvia, which anticipate 
TavTy TH weroulnoe in V. 15, and on the whole it seems better to 
regard the verses as introductory to what follows. 


My motives have been disinterested, and I believe that 
you are willing to admit this. 


12 For if we have any right to glory, it is because our con- 
science bears testimony that whatever we did was done in purity 
of motive and in a sincerity which had its source in God, in 
reliance, not on worldly cleverness, but on the gracious help of 
God. This is true of all our conduct in the world, and it is more 
abundantly so of our relations to you. 48 Do not believe fora 
moment that I write one thing at one time and another at 
another. I write nothing different from what I have written 
before. My meaning lies on the surface; you. read it and you 
recognize it as true; and I hope that the time will never come 
when you will refuse to recognize it as such: just as, in fact, 
you have recognized about us—some of you, at any rate—that 
you have good reason to glory in us, even as we also look forward 
to glorying in you in the Day of the Lord Jesus. 
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12. ‘H ydp Kadyxnots hpav airy éortv. ‘For our glorying is 
this,’—viz. the testimony that, etc. To make 67 depend upon 
airy, and take what lies between in opposition, is forced and 
unnecessary. The ydp is perhaps an indefinite conjunction 
without special reference. But we can give it special 
reference by connecting it with v. 11. ‘I may count upon 
your prayers and thanksgivings for me, for I have done nothing 
to estrange you. Some of you think that I am too fond of 
glorifying myself and my office. What I do pride myself upon 
is my sincerity, especially towards you.’ The cognate words, 
xavxnua (thrice), kavxnos (six times), KavydoOa. (twenty times) 
are more frequent in this letter than in all the rest of the N.T. ; 
and the frequency ought to be reproduced in translation. AV. 
has ‘ rejoicing’ here, which is never the meaning, and elsewhere 
‘glorying’ and ‘boasting’; Vulg. has g/ovia and g/oriatio, and the 
Old Latin sometimes has exsz/tatio. The distinction between 
words in -ya and words in -ovs has lost its sharpness in N.T., but 
in some cases it still holds good, as here in vv. 12 and 14 (see 
on 1 Cor. v. 6 ; Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 4); and xavynors more 
often preserves its special meanings as the ‘act of glorifying ’ than 
kavxnpa as the ‘ ground for glorying’ or the ‘completed boast.’ 

Td paptupiov Tis auverdycews Hudv. “ Virtue is better than 
praise ; for virtue is content with no human judgment, save that 
of one’s own conscience” (Aug. De Civ. Dei, v. 12). While 
paptupia is the act of testifying or bearing witness, paprvptoy is 
the testimony or evidence; but paprupia is sometimes used in 
the latter sense. Except in 1 Tim. ili. 7 and Tit. i. 13, St Paul 
always uses paprupiov. For ovveidyois, ‘reflexion on the value of 
the actions which we are conscious of doing,’ see on Rom. ii. 15 
and 1 Pet. ii. 19; also Westcott on Heb. ix. 9, p 293; Cremer, 
Lex. p. 233; Hastings, DB. i.p. 468. The word is rare in LXX, 
but the picture of a guilty person with an accusing conscience is 
given Wisd. xvii. 11 (cf. Tennyson’s Sea Dreams); it is frequent 
in the Pauline Epistles and in Hebrews; cf. Rom. ix. 1, and, for 
the construction, 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

év dyidrnte Kai eiAixpwia t. Geog. The expression is strange, 
especially 7, @eod: see critical note, Riickert’s conjecture of 
dyvérntt is attractive. The apparent inappropriateness of 
dy.drntt, and its rarity in LXX and N.T.,.may have caused the 
change to dézAdrnt, which is more in point and a better com 
panion to eiAucpuiga. The etymology of the latter word is a puzzle, 
but it appears to.mean ‘transparency’ and hence ‘ingenuous- 
ness’ or ‘sincerity’ (1 Cor. v. 8; see Lightfoot on Phil. i. 10). 
B. Weiss paraphrases, “in the holiness of God, which is separ- 
ated from all uncleanness of the world, and in an uprightness 
which, even if examined by the most brilliant light of the sun, 
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will show no defects.” See WH. ii. p. 154 on the change of 
termination, -eva to -ca. The exact force of rod cod is uncertain ; 
‘superlative,’ ‘approved by God,’ ‘divine,’ ‘godlike,’ ‘godly’ 
have been suggested and are possible ; but ‘derived from God’ 
or ‘God-given’ is more likely to be right, and the gen. prob- 
ably belongs to both nouns; ‘God-given holiness (simplicity) 
and sincerity.’ St Paul is free from all ravovpyia and 8dA0s (iv. 2) 
and the sin of xaryAevey tov Adyov 7. Ocod (ii. 17). He passed 
on the truth to them without adulteration, and he passed it on 
gratis, 

obx év godia capxixy GAN’ év x. ©. The ey in all three places 
indicates the element in which his life moved ; but the antithesis 
in these two qualities is somewhat strange. It is the opposition 
between the man who relies simply on his own natural clever- 
ness, which suggests unprincipled dealing, and the man who 
relies upon the grace of God. By professing to be all things to 
all men, St Paul had laid himself open to the charge that he was 
an unscrupulous schemer. It is possible that in copia capkixy 
he just glances (jpéua xafarropevos, Chrys.) at teachers who fer 
hypocrisim facitunt guidguid boni facere videntur (Herveius), and 
also at heathen culture—riv éw waisevow (Chrys.). In these 
Epistles St Paul repeatedly points out that he does not rely upon 
worldly wisdom or human ability (x. 4; 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 4, 13) 
The word capxixds is Pauline, five times against twice elsewhere : 
in LXX it does not occur. Cf. mi wepuraroivres ev mavoupyia 
iv. 2). 
; ne. Life is movement, and this is abundantly 
suggested by various expressions for conduct and manner of life ; 
mepuTareiv (iV. 2, V. 7, X. 2, etc.), wopeverOar (1 and 2 Pet. and 
Jude, but in Paul always of actual travelling) dvaotpépeodar 
(Eph ii. 3; 1 Tim. iil. 15 ; Heb. x. 33, xiii. 18). Of these three, 
mepiratety and mopeveoGar belong to Hebrew thought ; both are 
found fairly often in LXX in the sense of pursuing a particular 
mode of life, a use foreign to class. Grk. But dvaortpédpec- 
Oat and dvacrpopy (Gal. i. 13; Eph. iv. 22; 1 Tim. iv. 12) 
belong to Greek thought. Deissmann (Bib/e Studies, pp. 88, 194) 
shows from inscriptions that the ethical use of these words is 
common in current Greek from B.c. 150 onwards. Polybius 
(iv. 82. 1) usesit of Philip’s general conduct. Vulg. has conversart 
and conversatio; but RV. rejects the old rendering ‘conversa- 
tion,’ which has now become misleading. 

mepisaotépas Sé mpds Suds. ‘More abundantly in our rela- 
tions to you.’ He does not mean that he had been less scrupu- 
lous in his dealings with others than in his dealings with the 
Corinthians, but that they had had more opportunity than others 
(Acts xviii. 11) of knowing how scrupulous he was. He had 
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been ‘on the most intimate terms with them for many months. 
It is possible that there is something of a compliment to the 
Corinthians in the comparison. In the wicked heathen world 
(ev 7G dopo, cf. 1 Cor. v. 10) he might have been tempted to use 
the world’s underhand and slippery methods, but among the 
brethren at Corinth there was no such temptation. There may, 
however, be no comparison: ‘our conduct has been straight- 
forward everywhere, and certainly it has been so among you.’ 


The evidence for éyéryrt (8 *ABCKMP 17, 37, 67**, Copt. Arm., 
Clem.-Alex. Orig.) is certainly superior to that for amAéryr (NS? DF GL, 
Vulg. Syrr. Goth., Chrys. Ambst.), and no one would change dwdérnre, 
which is so suitable, to dytérnrt, which is much less so. But, by tran- 
scriptional error, am)ornre might become amornr:, and then ay.ornrt. 
ayvéryrt (vi. 6 and perhaps xi. 3) is a good conjecture. A ins. é» before 
elicxpwlg. F GK L P omit 709 before cod. 


13. ob ydp GdAa ypdpoper. He justifies the reprocorépws zpos 
ipas by answering a charge which has been made against him, 
that he writes shuffling letters, in which one has to read between 
the lines in order to see that what he seems to say is not what 
he really means. ‘The testimony of my conscience, that I am 
sincere in my dealings with you is true, for I never write any- 
thing but what you see the meaning of, or even accept the 
meaning of, from what you know of me.’ His letters are always 
consistent in themselves, and with one another, and with his 
conduct, of which the Corinthians have large experience. 
There are no reserves and no cunningly contrived phrases. 
Some commentators, however, confine ypdpoyxer to the present 
letter; ‘I am not writing now anything different from the things 
which you read in my previous letters.’ That is an unnecessary 
restriction. At this time St Paul had sent the Corinthians at 
least three letters,—the one mentioned in 1 Cor v. 9, 
1 Corinthians, and a severe letter, of which the greater part 
probably survives in 2 Cor. x.-xiiii This correspondence, 
added to their personal experience of him, gave them sufficient 
means of judging whether the claim made in v. 12 was just, 
especially the ‘more abundantly to you-ward.’ 

It is impossible to reproduce i in English the play upon words 
in a dvaywaoere 7 q Kal emeydoxere, ‘that which you read, or 
even recognize as true.’ ‘Assent to, or even consent to,’ is 
perhaps the’ nearest approach that can be made, but it is not 
satisfactory. Quae legitis aut etiam intelligitis is better, but it is 
not found in any Latin version.* We have Jegitis et cognoscitis 
(some MSS.), legistis et cognoscitis (Am. Ambrst.), /egistis et 
cognovistis (Vulg.-Clem.). St Paul is fond of playing upon words 
in various ways, by alliteration, by bringing together words com: 


* Wetstein quotes the saying, /egere et non intelligere negligere est. 
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pounded with different prepositions, by interchanging simple 
and compound words, and so forth; iii. 2, iv. 8, vi. 10, vii. 4, 10, 
Vili. 22, ix. 8, x. 6, 12; 1 Cor. iv. 3, vi. 1-6, vii. 31, xi. 29-32, 
ete.” See on'r Cor. ti. rs: 

There can be little doubt that both here and in iii. 2 
dvaywooxew means ‘read,’ although in both places ‘recognize,’ 
which is its frequent meaning in class. Grk., makes sense. 
The verb is very common both in LXX and N.T., and its 
dominant meaning is ‘read,’ often in the sense of ‘read aloud’ 
(iii. 15), which is its almost universal sense in class. Grk., 
when the verb is used of reading. In ili. 15 it certainly means 
‘read,’ and hardly less certainly it has this meaning here and in 
ili, 2: its position between ypddopev and émywooxere is almost 
conclusive here. And it may mean ‘read aloud,’ ‘read publicly,’ 
so that all knew what he said. In papyri it is found in both 
senses ‘read’ and ‘read aloud.’ 

This is the only passage in which St Paul uses the rst pers. 
plur. of his letters: elsewhere he has either ypddw (xiii. 10; 
t Cor. iv. 14, xiv. 37; Gal. i. 20; 2 Thess. iii. 17; 1 Tim. iii. 14) 
or éypaya (ii. 3, 4, 9, vii. 12; 1 Cor. v. 9; Gal. vi. 11; Philem. 
19, 21). The ypdgopuer probably covers all his correspondence 
with the Corinthians, and perhaps the plur. indicates that in all 
his letters to them some one else was associated with him in 
writing. This would be some guarantee for his sincerity. 

éws té&\ous. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 8. In the Gospels we have eis 
réXos, 2s in 1 Thess. ii. 16; in Heb. péxpe or dxpt téAovs. In 
such expressions there is some vagueness. ‘To the end of the 
world’ and ‘to the end of your lives’ would for the Apostle and 
the Corinthians mean much the same. Cf. da’ dpyijs, e€ dpyijs. 

aX 4 & may be safely adopted as the right reading. BFG omit d\n. 
A17 omit # & Goth. Arm. omit #7. D* omits d. The somewhat mixed 
construction (see on Lk. xii. 51) has caused confusion, but the meaning is 
clear, and the construction is classical. Winer, p. 552; Blass, § 77. 13; éws 
t&ous (SABC D* EFG, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather than &ws kal 
tré\ous (DSK LMP). AV. follows the latter, ‘evem to the end.’ The 
punctuation is doubtful, and editors differ considerably: place a comma 
after émvywdoxere and a colon after érryvwcecbe. It is a drastic remedy for 
the uncertainty as to the connexion of the clauses to cut out all that any 
text omits and even more, so as to read ov yap ddAAd ypagouev duiy HA 
ywidoxere’ é\rlfw 5¢ x.7.s. So Baljon and others. 


14. xadds Kal éméyvwre tps dws pépous. ‘As also you did 
acknowledge us in part.’ His reason for hoping that they will 
now always form a right estimate of his letters is that they have 
already formed a right estimate of himself—at any rate to some 
extent. The dé pépovs is an afterthought, to qualify the state- 
ment. The qualification may be understood in two ways,— 
‘part of you,’ or ‘part of me.’ Either, ‘There are some of you 
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who still misjudge me,’ or, ‘There is something in me which 
none of you quite understands.’ Thdrt. adopts the former; ovx 
GtAGs mpoorébexev, AAG vitTwv adrovs, ds py wavTeA@s aroca- 
pévous Tas Kar’ avrod yeyevynpevas SiaBoAds. Chrys. with more 
probability adopts the latter, and thinks that St Paul is, con- 
trasting the imperfect estimate of his sincerity which the 
Corinthians now have with that which will be theirs when the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed at the Last Day. So also 
Pseudo-Primasius; guia nondum est finis; cum autem venerit 
jints, tunc ex integro cognoscetis. In Rom. xi. 25 and xv. 24 there 
is a similar ambiguity as to what is the exact force of do 
pépovs. But the two interpretations might both be true. Some 
Corinthians had been more prejudiced against the Apostle than 
others, and none fully appreciated him. His irony might easily 
puzzle them. As Lietzmann remarks, Beschrankie Leute halten 
oft Ironie fur Zweideutigheit. 

The change from émywooxere to ércyveicecGe is intelligible 
enough: the change to éréyvwre is not so clear. To what period 
does the aorist refer? Probably to the time before their rebellion 
against him. But it may refer to the time of their estrangement: 
he is willing to believe that even then they did not wholly dis- 
trust him. 

Ste katxnpa spa éopev. There are three ways of taking ore. 
1. It=‘ because,’ and gives the reason for their past recognition 
ofhim. 2. It=‘that,’ and depends upon emvywocxere, the inter- 
vening words being parenthetical. 3. It=‘that,’ and depends 
upon éréyvwre: ‘ye acknowledged us in part, that we are your 
glorying—something that you are proud of.’ The last is the 
best, and the first is the worst, of the three possible construc- 
tions. In these chapters (i.-ix.) xavxyous and xavxnma “have an 
apologetic note and refer to the self-glorying forced upon him 
when composing x.—xiii. (x. 8, 13, 15, 16, 17, xi. 10, 12, 16, 17, 
18, 30, xii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 9). In this Epistle (i.—-ix.) all glorying in 
personal claims or services is set aside; the letter is a reaction 
from the unwelcome temper of rights, of claims, of authority, of 
reproof, to the satisfactions of reconciliation, the fruitions of 
friendship, the understandings of confidence and love. For 
himself his one boast is sincerity ; above all, sincerity of relation 
to themselves (v. 12); apart from that the one thought of 
glorying is that they could find some cause of glorying in him, 
as he abundantly in them (i. 14, v. 12, vii. 4, 14, Vili. 24, 1x. 2, 3). 
The whole of this is sacrificed and unsaid if x.—xiii. is read as a 
continuation and part:of i.-ix.; and the end miserably stultifies 
the beginning” (G. H. Rendall, Zhe Epistles of St Paul to the 
Corinthians, pp. 49, 51). The change from xavyyous (v. 12) to 
xavxypa is probably intentional: the difference between the act of 
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glorying and the material for it is here quite in point. The 
éopev is a timeless present expressing a permanent relationship, 
a relationship so real that it will stand the scrutiny of the Day 
of the Lord. 

xaQdmep kal duets fpdv. He has been suspected of glorifying 
himself and looking down on them. That is a double mistake. 
He does glory, but not about himself; and, so far from looking 
down on them, it is about them that he glories. He is just as 
proud of them as his spiritual children (1 Cor. iv. 15) as (he 
feels sure) they are of him as their spiritual father. The xa@dzep 
brushes away all idea of his claiming superiority; és pabyrats 
oporipors Siadeyduevos otrws eficd£er tov Adyov (Chrys.). He 
thus cuts at the root (troreuverar) of all jealousy (sdid.) by 
making the glorying mutual and equal. St Paul rather fre- 
quently brings in the thought of the Day of the Lord as a 
sort of test of the value of his missionary work and its results 
(1 Cor. iil. 12, 13, iv. 5 ; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20, which is a 
close parallel to this). The Attic xa@azep is frequent in N.T., and, 
excepting Heb. iv. 10, is wholly Pauline (iii. 13, 18, viii. 11; etc.). 

TH pépa «7A. Von in nocte praesentis saeculi, sed in die et 
clarificatione Domini nostri Jesu Christi (Herveius) ; ub¢ et vert 
magistri et boni discipult probabuntur (Pseudo-Primasius). St 
Paul still believed that the Day of the Lord would come soon 
(1 Cor. vii. 29, x. 11, xv. 51), and had imparted this belief to his 
converts (see on Rom. xiii. 11-14, p. 379); it is therefore no 
remote date to which he appeals. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 19. 

ACDEKL omit tudr before "Incoi. 8* ABC D?22"4d3 K L omit 
Xpwcrod after Inco, and it is probably not original. Even if the evidence 
were less strong, its insertion would be more probable than its omission. 
Nearly all Versions have the addition. 

In LXX, tyuépa Kuplov (MSS. differ as to 4 7. and roo K.) is frequent 
in the Prophets. St Paul uses # quépa of the Parousia, with 7. Kuplov 
(1 Cor. v. 53 2 Thess. ii. 2), or 7. Kup. ’Inood (here); also #uépa, with 
"Inood Xpicrod (Phil. i. 6) or Xpiorod only (Phil. i. 10, ii. 16). The fullest 
form is 7 4m. T. Kup. qudv 71. Xpwwrob (1 Cor. i. 8). The Day in which the 
thoughts of all hearts shall be revealed is mentioned herein confirmation of 
the Apostle’s claim to perfect sincerity. He is not afraid of what will then 
be revealed about his heart. The mention of it forms a solemn conclusion 
to this introduction (vv. 12-14) to his defence of his conduct. We have 
similar solemn conclusions ii. 17, iv. 6, v. 10, ix. 15, xi. 15. 


I. 15-II. 4. The Postponement of the Intended Visit. 

It was out of consideration to you that I abandoned my 
original plan of coming to see you. 

15 In the confidence that we stood on these terms of mutual 
trust and esteem, and that you would not take it amiss if I was 
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obliged after all to change my plans, I entertained the desire to 
come first to you, so that I might give you the pleasure of two 
visits from me on the same tour, 16 one on my way to Macedonia 
and one on my way back from it, and then be helped forward by 
you to Judea. 17 Well, that was my desire. Do you suppose 
that I did not care whether I fulfilled it or not? that I make 
plans and unmake them, like a man of the world, just as the 
fancy of the moment takes me, and that, when I give a promise, 
I always hold myself free to break it, if I please. 18 But, what- 
ever you think of me, God ‘is faithful, and of this you have 
evidence, in that the Gospel which we preach to you is no un- 
certain message wavering between “Yes’ and ‘No.’ 1° For the 
Son of this same faithful God, Christ Jesus, who was proclaimed 
among you by us—by me and Silvanus and Timothy—was not 
found by you to be a waverer between ‘Yes’ and ‘No’; a 
steadfast ‘Yes’ has ever been found in Him. * For however 
many promises God may have made to us, they are all of them 
assured to us in Christ with His affirming ‘ Yes’: He is their 
fulfilment. And so it is through Him that the ‘Amen’ goes up 
to God in thankful assent, and He is glorified through the faith 
of us who are His ministers. #! And it is God who causes us, 
yes, and you also, to be securely established in the life of His 
Anointed, and it is God who anointed us, 22and sealed us as 
His own, and gave us the presence of His Spirit in our hearts 
as an earnest and foretaste of future blessings. 

338 Now it is this same faithful and never-failing God that I 
who have been distrusted by you call as a witness; and, as my 
life shall answer for it, I assert that it was from a wish to spare 
you pain that I abandoned my original plan of coming to 
Corinth. **Do not misunderstand me again. We have no wish 
to domineer over you as regards your faith; not at all. But we 
do wish to have a share in making you happy in your faith. 
You need no one now to tell you what to believe; as regards 
that your condition is sound. IL, !For I made up my mind for 
my own sake not to come again to see you in pain and grief; it 
would be better to stay away. %For if I of all men make you 
grieve, who then is to cheer me when I need cheering but 
the very people who receive pain and grief from me? 8 This 
is just what I said in the letter which I wrote instead of coming ; 
that it was better not to come at all, if, instead of the happiness 
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which I might expect to have from you, I was to have only 
pain and grief by coming; because I was and am confident, 
with regard to every one of you, that what gives me happiness 
is a happiness to all of you. ‘For that letter was the out- 
come of intense affliction and anguish of heart. I shed many 
tears as I wrote it. Yet it was not written to make you grieve, 
but to make you see how abundantly my love overflows towards 
you. 


15. Kat tavty tH werojoe. Placed first with great em- 
phasis. It looks back to vv. 13, 14, and repeats the éAmilw 
in a more confident form. With the dative comp. those in 
1 Cor. viii. 7; Gal. vi. 12; Rom. xi. 31. The noun is late 
Greek (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 13), and occurs in LXX only 
once, in Rabshakeh’s taunt, 2 Kings xviii. 19. In N.T., no one 
uses it but St Paul; four times in 2 Cor. (here, iii. 4, viii. 22, 
x. 2), and Eph. iii. 12; Phil. ili. 4. He is also fond of wérouba 
and wero.#us, which are rare elsewhere in N.T. He has glanced 
at the Last Day when all secrets shall be revealed, and his con- 
fidence in the Corinthians and in his own sincerity is unshaken. 
He is not conscious of any reason why he should have felt 
shy of paying them a visit. Their salvation is the only thing 
which he has tried to gain: thil aliud vestrum quaesivimus, quam 
salutem (Pseudo-Primasius). 

The changes from 1 pers. plur. to x pers. sing. and vice versa 
are here very rapid: ypdpouey... éAmilw (13), éopey (14), 
eBovAsunv (15). Such things are found in secular corre- 
spondence. Bachmann quotes a letter from Dinon, an official 
personage, to Harimuthes (beh Pap. 44); éypdwapév oo 
mporepov .. . Sp@vtes S€ ce xarapvOpotvta diuny dety cal viv 
émoreiAal go . . . drdcrethov mpos pas. 

éBoudépny mpdtepoy mpds Spas édOetv. ‘I was wishing to come 
first to you,’ #.¢. before going to Macedonia. He is speaking of 
the time before his relations with the Corinthians became so 
strained ; when he was on as good terms with them as he is now, 
he had this desire. Authorities vary as to the position of 
mpérepov, but the above order is almost certainly right, and 
almost certainly it is to be taken with ¢€A@eiy rather than 
éBovAdpunv: it deprives it of force to translate ‘I was formerly 
desiring.’ * And mpérepov does not mean ‘sooner than I was 

* K. Lake thinks that, in the ‘ Koine’ Greek zpérepov is more commonly 
used in the sense of ‘originally,’ with no comparative sense beyond that 
involved in a contrast between past and present, than in the more classical 
significance ; and he holds that this is ‘‘ almost indisputably its meaning in 
all the ten passages in which it is found in the N.T.” (Zhe Larker Epp. of 
St Paul, p. 226). 
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able to come,’ but ‘before going to Macedonia.’ It is un- 
certain whether he communicated to the Corinthians this desire 
to visit them twice; he does not say ‘I promised,’ or ‘I 
said,’ or ‘I wrote to you,’ but simply that at one time he was 
wishing to pay them a double visit, and no doubt intended to do 
this. He may be merely giving evidence of his devotion to 
them. He had promised one visit (see on 1 Cor. xvi. 6), but 
we do not know that he had promised two. He had been 
hindered more than once in paying an intended visit to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 18), and often in paying one to the 
Romans (Rom. xv. 22, where ra woAXd means ‘these many 
times’). Bachmann contends for the view that in ov. 15-17 
St Paul is telling the Corinthians of a plan for visiting them of 
which they had hitherto known nothing (p. 66). For €BovAduny, 
see Lightfoot on Philem. 13. 
iva Seutépav xapav oxite. We are again in uncertainty. To 
what does this ‘second joy’ refer? Various suggestions are 
made. The first long visit in which he converted the Corinthians 
was the first joy; the projected visit. would be a second joy. 
Those who do not believe in a second visit, short and painful, 
can adopt this suggestion easily. Those who do believe in the 
painful visit must suppose that it does not count when xapa is 
under consideration. To make 1 Cor. the first joy or grace 
(Chrys., Atto) is very unsatisfactory. The best interpretation is 
that St Paul is referring to the two visits which he had wished 
to pay instead of only the one promised in 1 Cor. xvi. 5, the 
second of which would be a second joy to them. The objection 
that he has not yet mentioned two visits is not a serious one. 
He is dictating, he has the two visits in his mind, and he 
mentions them in the same breath. There is no difficulty, 
either, if xépev be adopted as the right reading: the visit of an 
Apostle might confer some yxdpiopa mvevpatixdov and be éy 
mAnpdpate edrAoyias Xprorod (Rom. i. 11, XV. 29). 
mpbrepov after ¢Boviéuny (ABCDEFGMP 17, Latt. Syrr. Arm. 
Goth.) rather than after é\detv (K, Copt., Thdrt.); 8* omits. pds duds 
é\Ociv (N ABCMP, Arm., Chrys.) rather than éA@eiv pds du. (DEF G 
KL, Latt. Copt. Goth., Thdrt.). xapdév (N'BLP, Thdrt.) is perhaps 
better than ydpw (N*ACDEFGK, Latt.). As in 3 Jn. 4, a copyist 
may have substituted a more spiritual word: in N.T., xdpus is far more 
frequent than xyapd. Chrys. adopts xdprs, but explains it as yapd: Thdrt. 
adopts xapd, but explains it as human ydpis, which in N.T. is not probable, 
although in the Koy examples of xdpus= ‘courtesy’ are found. oxfre 


(8 BCP, Thdrt.) rather than éynre (AD EFGKL): confusion between 
2 and E would be easy. 


16. xai 8¢ Spdv... eis 1. “lovdaiav. Both AV. and RV. 
are somewhat misleading, and neither marks the sequence of 
prepositions (eis . . . mpos . .. eis) correctly. ‘Pass by you’ 
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may mean ‘go past without visiting you’; and ‘by you to pass’ 
may mean ‘to be sent on by you’; both of which are wrong. 
Translate, ‘Through you to pass on unto M., and again from M. 
to come to you, and by you to be set forward on my way unto 
Judaea.’ 


diedGctv (NBCD°EKL, Latt.) rather than dwe\Oelvy (AD*FGP, 
Copt. Arm.). 


17. roito ody Bouhépevos x.7.A. ‘With this, then, as my wish, 
did I at all show levity?’ The art. 17 éAad¢pia may be generic, 
but it possibly means ‘the levity with which you have charged 
me.’ Vulg. has cum ergo hoc voluissem; but vellem would be 
right; and ‘levity’ is perhaps nearer to éAa¢pia than ‘ fickleness.’ 
The word is found nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, and, like 
merrolOnors, belongs to late Greek. Polybius uses éAadpds in an 
ethical sense of the unthinking multitude which needs to be kept 
in order by a religion of some kind (v1. lvi. 11). “’EAadpia 
does not mean change of mind; but rather the lightness of 
character of a man who has no mind, who makes a promise with- 
out any real intention of fulfilling it, or, if he does at the time 
intend to do so, forgets it almost as soon as it is made. St Paul’s 
answer to this charge seems to be, that, while the Corinthians 
supposed him to be careless about them, he was all the time 
wishing and planning to visit them, if only he could do so 
without having to exercise severity” (Kennedy, Zhe Second and 
Third Epistles to the Corinthians, p. 36; cf. p. xxv). Bachmann 
takes a similar view (pp. 64-66). Cf. v. 23. Other charges are 
answered iii- 5, iv. 2. 

The pyre bere, as elsewhere (xii. 18), anticipates a negative 
answer. ‘Of course he was not exhibiting levity when he acted 
in this manner. The AV. spoils Jn. iv. 29 by not observing 
this. The dpa after an interrogative particle points to some 
antecedent statement, ‘Did I in that case?’ mum igttur? It is 
frequent in the Synoptists (Mt. xviii. 1, xix. 25, 27, Xxiv. 45, etc.), 
but is not found elsewhere in Paul, fond as he is of argumentative 
questions. ‘Was then my intention so flimsy and fleeting, that 
I did not care whether I acted upon it or not?’ 

4 & BoudeJopat. The change from the aorist (éxpyoduny), of 
what took place on a particular occasion, to the pres. (GovAcv- 
ovat), of what is habitual, must not be overlooked. ‘Or the 
things which I (at any time) purpose, do I (always) purpose them 
in accordance with (the fitful fancies of) my lower nature (v. 12), 
without reference to reason or spirit?’ The second question is 
far more comprehensive than the first ; it covers his life as a 
whole. 

iva 4 wap époi. In late Greek the distinction between iva 
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and dare becomes somewhat blurred, and the idea of purpose 
can scarcely be included here (Blass, § 69. 3); see on r Jn. i. 9. 
But J. H. Moulton (p. 210) takes iva here as final; “ Paul is 
disclaiming the mundane virtue of unsettled convictions, which 
aims at saying yes and no in one breath.” So also Beet. The 
exact meaning of what follows is uncertain. The art. 76 Nal vaé 
and 76 Od oi, like the art. in rj é\adpia, may be either generic or 
‘that with which you charge me.’ The repetition gives emphasis. 
The charge which he is rebutting is probably that of blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath, and always having retraction of 
what he says in reserve. Others make the charge to be one of 
inflexibility, of never modifying when he has once said ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’; but it is difficult to get this out of the Greek, and it does 
not fit the facts. It was his change of plans that had brought 
him into disrepute. The Greek has to be altered in order to 
get the meaning ‘that with me No should be Yes, and Yes No’; 
for there is no such reading. It is, of course, impossible that 
St Paul is alluding to Mt. v. 37, for that Gospel was not yet 
written; but he may be alluding to some tradition, or even 
written record, of our Lord’s words which was known to him. 
Yet the difference between the way in which Nat vai, Od od is 
used in the Saying and in this passage is so considerable that 
allusion is not very probable. See J. B. Mayor on Jas. v. 12, 
p. 155, and Plummer on Mt. v. 37, p. 84. For xara odpxa, see 
v. 16, x. 2, xi. 18; Rom. viii. 4, 12, 133 Jn. villi. 15: it means 
*on external grounds,’ such as expediency, likes and dislikes, 
without internal principle. St Paul contends that, though his 
plans changed, yet his principles did not ; he was always loyal to 
the Gospel and to his converts. 


BovNhuevos (NABCFGP, Vulg. Copt.) rather than Bovdevduevos 
(DEK, g Syrr. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) or Bovdevosuevos (L). Note that G 
supports BovA. and g Bovdev. 


18. mortis S€ 6 Geds St. w.t.A. There is doubt whether this 
is an adjuration or not. In favour of its being an adjuration 
(Genevan, AV., RV.) is the fact that ‘as God is faithful’ makes 
excellent sense, and that it seems to be analogous to such 
expressions as (6 éy«, dr. (Rom. xiv. 11 from Is. xlv. 23, where 
LXX has xar’ euavrot duviw), £7 Kvpuos dre (x Sam. xx. 3; 2 Sam. 
ii, 27, xii. 5; etc.). Bousset and Lietzmann adopt the rendering, 
Bet Gottes Treue. But there is much to be said against this 
interpretation. The-formula, miords 6 eds, is used elsewhere by 
St Paul in places where it is not an adjuration (1 Cor. i. 9, x. 13; 
cf. 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3). In adjurations and solemn 
asseverations he uses forms which are quite different ; ¢.g. udprupa 
7. Ocdv ewixadoduat (v. 3), Beds pdprus (x Thess. ii. 5, 10), waprus 
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yap pov €orw 6 @cds (Rom. i. 9), udprus ydp pov 6 Weds (Phil. i. 8), 
6 Meds oldey (xi. 11), 6 O. Kal warip tr. Kupiov Incod oldev Ste od 
Wevddouar (xi. 31), od evdariov 7. Ocod sre od Wevdomat (Gal. i. 20), 
Stapaprépopor evwomiov tr. Ocod (1 Tim. v. 21; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 14, 
iv. 1), mapayyé\Aw cor évoriov tr. Ocod (1 Tim. vi. 13). Wiclif, 
Tyndale and Cranmer follow the Vulgate (Fidelis autem Deus) in 
not making this an adjuration. Schmiedel has, Zreuer Biirge 
ist Gott. 

This use of rords as a special attribute of God is frequent in 
N.T. and LXX (e.g. 2 Tim. ii. 13; Heb. x. 23, xi. 11; Deut. 
vii. 9; Is. xlix. 7); cf. murrds Kvpios trois dyarGow airdv, and 
motos 6 Kupios év maou tots Kpivacw airod (Ps. Sol. xiv. 1, xvii. 
12). As in Jn. ii, 18, ix. 17, 6ro=‘in that’; ‘God is faithful in 
that our word toward you is (not ‘was,’ AV.) not a wavering 
between Yes and No.’ They have his letters, they have in their 
minds what he and others taught them, and there is no incon- 
sistency or insincerity in the Gospel which they possess; it is a 
reflexion of the faithfulness of God. Chrys. paraphrases, ‘ Mis- 
trust not what is from God, for what is from God cannot be 
untrue.’ The argument is one from “ethical congruity.” God 
is faithful i the fact that the Gospel which is proclaimed by His 
messengers is not a Gospel of duplicity, full of misleading state- 
ments and of promises which are not fulfilled. 


otk srw (N* ABCD*FGP 17, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather than 
obk éyévero (N° D222d3 EK L, Syrr. Aeth.), which is assimilation to v. 19, 


19. & tod Geos yap vids. The usual order would be 5 yap 
vids 7, ®. The transfer of yép from the second to the fourth 
place throws great emphasis on tr. @eov and marks the con- 
nexion with what precedes. ‘For it is this faithful God’s Son.’ 
Comp. the position of ev in x. 1, and of ody in 1 Cor. viii. 4, 
where, as here, some MSS. put the particle back to the usual 
place. Winer, p. 699; Blass, § 80. 4. ‘That 6 mords @eds 
should have a Son who was Yes and No would be a monstrous 
contradiction, and it is His Son who is the subject of 6 Adyos 
jpav. ‘Avrt rod Kyptyparos airov xnputtomevov réGerxe (Thdrt.) 
His title is given with solemn fulness. The full expression, 6 
vids Tov @eov, is used by St Paul in only two other places, Gal. 
ii. 20, Eph, iv. 13 (in Rom. i. 4, vids @eod), in both of which 
there is an emphatic change of titles from ‘Christ’ to ‘ the Son 
of God.’ See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 100, 183. The 
rareness of use may be accidental, for St Paul often refers to 
Christ as the ‘Son’ (1 Cor. i. 9, xv. 28; 1 Thess. i. 10; Gal. 1. 
16, iv. 4,6; Rom. i. 3, 9, v. 10, viii. 3, 29, 323 Col. i. 13), ae. 
in all groups, excepting the Pastorals. St Paul’s usage has to be 
compared with the evidence of papyri and inscriptions, in which 
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Oeod vids, or in Latin inscriptions divi filius, is frequently used of 
Augustus. In a votive inscription from Magnesia on the 
Menander, now at Pergamum, for Nero between his adoption 
by Claudius and his accession (a.D. 50-54), Nero is called,“ the 
son of the greatest of the gods, Tib. Claudius,” rév viov row 
peylorov bedv TiBepiov KAavdiov. Deissmann gives an illustration 
of it, Light from Anc. East, p. 351; see also Bible Studies, p. 166. 
Hence two opposite suggestions. St Paul used vids @eod 
rarely, because its evil associations would cause it to be mis- 
understood by converts from heathenism. He uses it, and the 
still stronger 6 vids rod @cod, and frequently uses vids of Christ’s 
relationship to God, because he wished to point out that there 
was only one Son to whom the title rightly belonged. See 
Milligan, Zhessalonians, p. \xvi; F. H. Stead, Expositor, 3rd 
series, 1888, vii. pp. 386-395. The full title is found Heb. iv. 
14, vi. 6, vii. 3, x. 29, and very often in 1 Jn. See on r Jn. 
i. 3; also Swete, Apost. Creed, pp. 24f.; Menzies, 2 Corinthians, 
» lit. 
& év dpiv 80 pay KnpuxGeis. The verb is very frequent in 
Paul (all four groups) of preaching Christ and the Gospel (iv. 5, 
xi. 405 EV Con i e3, xveeEe so Phil) e552) Tim, nike sete: 
The Apostle places the two related pronouns in close proximity, 
bound together in one expression between the article and the 
participle ; the Christ ‘who was preached among you by our 
instrumentality’ (dia not imd). He is not claiming what belongs 
to 6 avfdvwy @eds. He and his colleagues are only didxovor bv 
dv émoreioare: see on 1 Cor. i. 5,6. This da is also used of 
Christ (vv. 5, 20, iii. 4, etc.), and therefore is no evidence that 
St Paul regarded himself as a mere machine; but he is not the 
supreme worker. Here he is appealing to the probability that 
there is moral resemblance between master and servant. The 
Son of the God who cannot lie is one who may be trusted and 
has proved to be trustworthy. Therefore the message which 
His ministers bring—é Adsyos judv 6 mpds buas—is likely to be 
trustworthy. On St Paul’s use of 6 Adyos, often with a genitive 
following,—rot @eod, rod Kupiov, ris adnOeias, and (v. 19) Tis 
katraddayns,—see Harnack, Zhe Constitution and Law of the 
Church, pp. 339-343. It is clear from v. 20 that ‘the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ,’ does not mean ‘¢he doctrine about Jesus 
Christ.’ The meaning of v. 19 is not doubtful. The Apostle 
reminds the Corinthians of the way in which he and his colleagues 
proclaimed Christ among them at first. To make it quite clear 
what is meant by ‘ proclaimed by us,’ he names the missionaries. 
Paul and Silvanus were working together in Corinth for a time 
before Timothy, who had been left behind at Beroea and had 
‘afterwards been sent to Thessalonica, joined them. All three 
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are associated in writing 1 and 2 Thess.* Chrys. may be 
right in suggesting that the appeal to the preaching by three 
different agents is given as a guarantee for consistency. Calvin 
suggests that these three had been specially maligned by the 
Apostle’s opponents. More probably St Paul is simply re- 
calling the time when all three were working happily together.t+ 
He does not mention Apollos, who came later, after St Paul had 
left. 

We may safely assume that the Silvanus of the Pauline 
Epistles and of 1 Pet. v. 12 and the Silas of Acts may be 
identified, and that the proposal to identify him with St Luke 
is to be rejected. See Bigg, S¢ Peter and St Jude, pp. 85, 
86, art. ‘Silas’ in Hastings’ DZ. iv., art. ‘Acts’ in Smith, DB., 
2nd ed. We know very little about him after his work in 
Corinth. 

ouk éyéveto Nai kai OU, GANA Nal év adt@ yéyovev. ‘The Son 
of God, who was proclaimed by us among you, did not prove 
to be Yes and No, but in Him Yes has proved true.’ The 
Corinthians’ experience of Him had shown that He was a Son 
who faithfully fulfilled the promises of His faithful Father. 
The change to the perfect (yéyovey) marks the permanent 
result: comp. the change from éxtio@y to ériorat (Col. i. 
16). For this use of yiverOo., comp. ywécOw 6 Oeds dAnOys 
(Rom. iii. 4), ‘prove to be,’ ‘be seen to be.’ ’Ev aira means 
‘in Christ.’ 


6 700 Oeot yép (SN ABC P) rather than 6 yap rod Ocof (DE FGKL; 
F G omit 708) ; correction to more usual order. Xpiords Incods (N* AC) 
may be right, but "Ino. Xp. is po supported (N3BDEFGKLP, 
Vulg.). 17 omits Xpurés. See critical note on vu. 1. DEFG have 
LiABavos for ZAovavod, but f g have Sz/vanum. 


20. dca ydp éwayyediat Geod. This is an independent clause, 
‘For how many soever are the promises of God’; it is not 
(as AV.) the subject, of which the next clause is the predicate, 
which obscures the meaning. With év aire 76 Nai we may 
understand yiverat from v. 19: ‘ For of all the promises of God, 
however many they may be, in Him is found the fulfilment’: 
év avr@ again means ‘in Christ,’ who sums up the historical 
development of Divine revelation. By ‘the promises’ are meant 
those which were made to the Jews, and through them to man- 


* On the supposed influence of Silas on St Paul’s movements, see Redlich, 
S. Paul and his Companions, pp. 66, 82-84, 272. 

+ On the striking coincidence between this passage and Acts, see 
Knowling on Acts xviii. 5, and Paley, Horae Paulinae, iv. and viii. 

t That St Paul is here opposing Judaizing teachers, who preached a 
different Jesus, and that he names Silvanus and Timothy in order to exclude 
the Judaizers, is an unnecessary hypothesis. 


\ 
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kind, with reference to the coming of the Messiah (Rom. ix. 4, 
xv. 8; Gal. iii. 14). The word is frequent in N.T., but is hardly 
ever used of anything else but Divine promises, for which it is 
the constant expression. It implies that what is promised by 
God is freely offered, it is not an engagement extracted by 
negotiation. See Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 14. The word is rare in 
LXX, and there it has no such special meaning. In Eph. i. 13, 
iii. 6, the Gentiles are said to share in the promise through 
Christ. What is said here is that to all God’s promises Christ 
is the never-failing Yes, the Yes that assures, confirms, and 
fulfils. 

8d Kai 80 adtod 73 *Apyv. ‘Wherefore also through Him 
is the Amen.’ This doubtless refers to the Amen in public 
worship (Deut. xxvii. 15 f.; Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; Ps. xli. 14) which 
the Church had taken over from the Synagogue: see on 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. This does not imply that ‘Amen through our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ was already the usual formula for closing each 
prayer in public worship. About the response of ‘Amen’ by 
the congregation there is ample evidence, and in this way the 
Corinthian converts had again and again given their adhesion to 
the teaching of St Paul and his colleagues. Their saying, ‘ Jesus 
is Lord’ (1 Cor. xii. 3), was of a similar character. The article, 
76 "Aunv, means ‘the customary Amen,’ and éoriv, or possibly 
yiverat, is to be understood. Calvin erroneously makes the 
clause a wish ; guare et per ipsum sit Amen Deo ad gloriam per nos. 
The reading, xai év atrd, followed in AV., makes the “Apyy a 
repetition of the Nai, like ‘Abba, Father,’ which is weak. The 
clause is not a mere amplification of the first part of the verse, 
but a deduction from it. The fact that in Rev. iii. 14 Christ is 
called 6 ’Auny, 6 Mdprus 6 mords, probably helped to cause the 
corruption of the text. 

7 cd mpds Sdgav SV Hydv. These words belong to 76 “Apuyy 
exclusively, to the saying of Amen by the Corinthians in public 
worship, not to the first half of the verse; and 74 @e@ is placed 
first with emphasis. It is to God, for His glory, that this assent 
by the congregation is given. In 1 Cor. x. 31 we have eis ddgéav 
@eov. For the history of the word dd£a, see Milligan on 1 Thess. 
ii. 12; Parry, St James, pp. 36f.; Hastings, DCG. i. pp. 648 f. 
The 8 yuav repeats the or’ juav of v. 19: ‘all this comes to pass 
nostro ministerio, through our preaching of Christ to you.’ It is 
the Corinthians who are inconsistent if, in the face of their own 
public asseveration, they tax their teachers with inconsistency. 
Others understand 8v 7ju46v as meaning that the ‘Amen’ is said by 
the Apostle and his colleagues as the spokesmen of the congre- 
gation ; which weakens the argument. Still farther from the 
_ Apostle’s meaning is the corrupt reading which omits 6 and 
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makes yay the genitive after pds ddgav, ‘to our glory.’ There 
is NO Kavxynous Nd (v. 12) here: he is answering the charge of 
levity. People who.cause glory to be given to God for His 
faithfulness are not likely to be unfaithful. 
80d kal 6¢ abroi(& ABCF GOP 17, 37, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather 
than cal d¢ adrod (D* de Ambrst.) or kat év air& (D? 2nd 8 E K L, Chrys. 
Thdrt.). mpds ddtar oe jay (8 ABD E F GK P) rather than zpos dééap 
quay (C LO, ad gloriam nostram f Vulg.). The addition of dici’mus after 
e sen nostram in some Latin writers is a gloss without authority in any 
reek text. 


21. 6 S€ BeBardy pas odv Spiv eis Xpiotdv Kal xploas ypas- 
@eds. It is better to take this as a complete sentence of which 
@eds is the predicate than to make it the subject of a long 
sentence of which v. 22 is the predicate. It is doubtful whether 
atv jty is to be carried on to the second jas and to the jas 
and yor in v. 22: the fact that quads is repeated while civ piv 
is not, is rather against the carrying on, but is by no means 
decisive. The change of tense from present to aorist does not 
affect this question. Both teachers and taught are included in 
eas ovv ypiv: the following jas and yoy may mean the 
officials only, and the anointing and sealing may refer to their 
being ‘separated ’ (Acts xiii. 2) for ministerial work. The “ xpicas 
is evidently suggested by Xpuordy, and it is implied that the 
Apostle and his colleagues shared the unction with which Christ 
was anointed, #.e. the power of the Spirit. In 1 Jn. ii. 20, 27 
this is extended to all believers” (Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in the 
NV.T., p. 385). Elsewhere in the same work Swete takes ¢his 
passage as applying to all believers (pp. 193, 220, 232); see 
especially p. 298, “The Epistles of the N.T., which are silent 
about the fact of the Lord’s Baptism (except the allusions in 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Jn. v. 6), as they are about most of the other 
facts of the Gospel history, speak freely of the anointing received 
by all Christians from the Holy One, ze. the ascended Christ 
(2 Cor. i. 21; 1 Jn. ii. 20, 27).” This agrees with Neander’s 
view ; Zs ist dies die Wethe des allgemeinen Priesterthums. If we 
confine xpicas and o¢payiodpevos to the teachers, then the 
aorists refer to the time when they were set apart for missionary 
work. If we regard all Christians as included in the jas, then 
the aorists refer to their conversion and baptism. In either case, 
the change of tense indicates that God continually establishes 
those whom He once for all consecrated to Himself. The 
xptcas does not imply any actual ceremony of unction: the 
anointing is with the Spirit; and in order to bring out the 
connexion between Xpicrdv and xpicas, the former might be 
translated ‘the Anointed.’ ‘But He who confirmeth us and you 
also unto the Anointed and who anointed us is God.’ We must 
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keep in mind that St Paul is dictating and not always adhering 
to the form of sentence which he originally had in his mind. 
‘Who confirmeth us’ is another blow at the charge of levity; it 
indicates that the relationship established between us and Christ 
cannot be impugned; there is no flaw in it, and it is legally 
indestructible. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 109; in 
papyri B<Bawryp is often used of a ‘surety.’ : 

fpas ov éptv. The ovv tui is a conciliatory addition, like 
kal tpeis yuov in v. 14. In this permanent PeBaiwors the 
Corinthians share equally with their teachers, and this is a strong 
guarantee for the sincerity ofthe latter. ‘It is absurd to suppose 
that we who remain united with you in such a relationship treat 
you with levity.’ The addition of éopévy a\A7jAwv péAy in Eph. 
iv. 25 is similar; joint membership in the same body conduces 
to truthfulness. 

eis Xptorév. ‘In relation to Christ,’ 6 wy édv jas tapacadev- 
eoOa. (Chrys.). This is another security against levity and 
caprice. One is tempted to translate, ‘zz¢o the Anointed so as 
to abide sz Him’; but the present participle is against this, 
‘They entered into Christ as members of His Body when they 
became Christians, and God is continually confirming them 
in that relationship. The ‘## Christ’ of AV. and RV. is right, 
cf. Colvit 7. 

kat xploas Hpas. If ody tuiy is not carried on, this refers to 
the consecration of the Apostle and others for missionary work. 
But all Christians receive unction from God (see on 1 Jn. ii. 
20, 27), and we cannot with any certainty restrict the xpicas to 
the officials. The mention of Xpiordv has suggested xpicas, but 
there is probably no direct reference to the anointing of Christ 
at His Mission to bring the good tidings (Lk. iv. 18; Acts iv. 27, 
x. 38; cf. Jn. x. 36). Heb. i. 9 should not be quoted in this 
connexion, for there the glorified Son is anointed with the oil of 
gladness at the completion of His work, not with power at the 
beginning of it (Lk. iv. 14).* 

For quas odvv vuiv, which is overwhelmingly attested, C and the Harlean 
Syriac with a few cursives have duds odv juiv. The scribe of B perhaps 
had the same reading ; he has written duds ody duty, with duds after xploas. 

For xploas Vulg. has gué unxit. Cornely points out that wmgere in 
N.T. is used to translate four different Greek words ; d\elpey (Mt. vi. 17; 
Mk. vi. 13, xvi. 1; Lk. vii. 38, 46; Jn. xi. 2, xii. 3; Jas. v. 14), wupltecp 
(Mk. xiv. 8), émcyplew (Jn. ix. 11), and xplew (Lk. iv. 18; Acts iv. 27, 
x. 38; 2 Cor. i, 21; Heb. i. 9). The first three words are always 
used in the literal sense, while the last is nowhere so used; xplew is 
always symbolical, as also is yplowa (1 Jn. ii. 20, 27) In LXX, 
xplew is very frequent, and almost always in the literal sense. 


* An allusion to the rubbing of athletes with oil before gymnastic cgntests 
| is not probable. 
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22. 6 kai oppayoduevos Hpas. The 6 is omitted in important 
authorities, but is probably genuine. Deissmann (Bid/e Studies, 
pp. 108f.) has thrown much light on both o¢payiodpevos and 
tppaBova, Sealing is mentioned in O.T. in the literal sense as 
a security against secret opening (Dan. vi. 17) and as asubstitute 
for signature (1 Kings xxi. 8); and in a figurative sense (Deut. 
xxxii. 34; Job xiv. 17, xxxiii. 16, xxxvii. 7; Is. viii. 16). But 
the papyri show that sealing had a very extended and important 
use in the East, especially for legal purposes, to give validity to 
documents, to guarantee the genuineness of articles, and that 
sacks and chests convey the specified amount, etc. The mean- 
ing here may be that, in confirmation of a covenant, God sealed 
us as His own (mid.) and attested our value (see J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. i. 13, 14, and Swete on Rev. vii. 2). ‘He not only 
anointed us, but a/so (kat) sealed us and gave us’; this is a 
further security. The first xaé does not anticipate the second, 
‘doth sealed us and gave’ ; it introduces a fresh argument. We 
need not suppose that St Paul is referring to supernatural spiritual 
gifts as signs of an Apostle. An allusion to rites for initiation 
into certain mysteries is perhaps possible; but it is more 
probable that an allusion to Christian baptism is meant, a rite 
for which at a later period the metaphor of ‘sealing’ was often 
used. The aorists point to some definite occasion. See on 
Rom. iv. 11, xv. 28. 

tov dppaBdva tod mveduatos. Lightfoot has a full note on the 
strange word dppaBdv, Motes on the Epistles of St Paul, pp. 
323 f.; see also Ellicott on Eph. i. 14. It may be Phoenician. 
Cf. the Scotch ‘arles’ and the German Angeld or Handgeld. It 
is more than a pledge (fignus, évéxupov); it is pixpdv tu pépos 
tov wavros (Thdrt.), an instalment, #.e. delivery of a small portion, 
whether of money or goods, as an earnest that the remainder 
would be delivered later. Comp. the use of dzapyy in Rom. 
viii. 23. In v. 5 the expression occurs again. Papyri show 
that the dppaBév was sometimes a considerable portion of the 
total, and that, if the buyer failed to deliver the remainder, he lost 
his éppaBev; on the other hand, if the seller failed to fulfil his 
side of the bargain, he had to pay twice the amount of the 
dppaBav plus interest on it. The genitive is one of apposition ; 
the Spirit is the earnest, the earnest of eternal life; guantum 
ergo praemium est, cujus tanta est arrha/ id est gratia Spiritus 
(Pseudo-Primasius). The Spirit is the anointing, the sealing, 
and the first instalment of eternal life; and the three metaphors 
are perhaps meant to form a climax. The incidental, and 
probably unintentional, suggestion of Trinitarian doctrine is note- 
worthy. God confirms both teachers and taught to Christ; as a 
security He gave His Spirit. See on xiii. 14, on 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, 
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and comp. Eph. iv. 4-6; also Clem. Rom. Cor. xlvi. 3, lviii. 2. 
In the last two passages, as here, we have the order, God, 
Christ, Spirit; in the other passages the order varies, and some- 
times Christ or the Spirit is mentioned first. In the Apostolic 
age there was evidently a pervading thought that in some sense 
the Divine Essence is threefold. : 

év tats Kapdiats Hav. ‘Our hearts are the sphere ## which 
the gift of the Spirit is displayed’; cf. év rats éxxAyoias, év Td 
edayyeAty (viii. 1, 16), and especially éxxéxurar €v tais Kapdias 
ypaev (Rom. v. 5). | 

6 xat odpay. (8* BC? D EL O) rather than rat 6 ogpay. (F G, Latt.), or 
wal ogpary. (N* A C* K P). 

Jerome notes that the Latin version has gégnus here and v. 5, instead 
of arrabo (or arrha). Pignus=évéxvpov (Deut. xxiv. 10-13), a word not 
found in N.T. Nevertheless, in the Vulgate, Jerome has left pzgmus in 
both passages. This is one of many pieces of evidence that Jerome’s 
revision of the Epistles was very perfunctory. Augustine also points out 
the inaccuracy of pzguus as a translation; Melius dicitur arrha guam 
pignus ; haec enim duo similia videntur inter se, sed tamen habent aliquam 
aifferentiam non negligendam (Serm. 378). In LXX dppaBwy occurs Gen. 
xxxviii, 18-20, and there it means Jzgnus, a pledge, and not an instalment. 


McFadyen takes this paragraph (15-22) as evidence of “the 
heights upon which Paul was habitually living.” He repels a 
charge of insincerity by showing how impossible it must be for a 
minister of Crist, the eternal affirmation of all God’s promises, 
to be insincere. ‘For a moment he loses sight of himself and 
his pain in the contemplation of Christ as the Everlasting 
Yea ... the finished realization of the divine purpose.” 

Here the chapter ought to have ended; or still better at 
v. 14. The next two verses (23, 24) are closely connected with 
ii, 1-4. See on 1 Cor. xi. 1. 


23. *Ey® 84. With great emphasis. He returns to his own 
individual case, in which Silvanus and Timothy are not included. 
Having shown how antecedently improbable it is that a minister of 
Christ should be guilty of levity and faithlessness, he now tells 
the Corinthians the actual reason why he changed his plans. It 
was not out of caprice, nor out of cowardice (xiii, 10; 1 Cor. 
iv. 18, 19), nor simply for his own convenience; it was out of 
consideration to them. The d¢ marks the relation between the 
Apostle’s attitude and what has just been stated respecting God. 
‘He who continually confirms us is the faithful God; but J call 
Him as a witness, etc.’ These strong appeals (z. 18, iii. 1, iv. 2, 
v. 11) are evoked by his opponents’ charges of untrustworthiness 
and timidity. 

paptupa tov Gedy émikahodpat emir. Endy puxyv. ‘J call God 
‘for a witness upon my soul’; we might render ‘I call ¢22s God, 
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‘the God whom I have just described.’ ‘He knows every 
corner of the soul and all its secrets; the most subtle deceit 
would not escape Him ; and I should at once be convicted if I 
were lying.’ The rendering ‘against my soul’ is possible (see 
on Lk. ix. 5, and cf. Acts xiii. 51); in which case the idea is 
that, if he is lying, his soul, the seat of his physical life (Rom. ii. 
g), will pay the penalty. Vulg. has in animam meam, Aug. super 
animam meam. In one of his letters (Z/. 157), Augustine says 
that many people do not know what constitutes swearing. They 
think that if they do not say ‘ Per Deum,’ but use expressions 
which are found in St Paul, they are quite safe. They say 
Testis est Deus (Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8), Scit Deus (2 Cor. xii. 2), 
Testem invoco Deum super animam meam (i. 23), without think- 
ing. There is no sin in swearing to what is true; but swearing 
falsely is a very grievous sin, and those who swear frequently are 
likely to fall into it. Mon ideo, quia in suis epistolis juravit 
Apostolus, vir in veritate firmissimus, ludus nobis debet esse 
juratio. 

Calling Heaven to witness is freq. in literature from Homer 
onwards. Hector proposes to Achilles that each shall offer to 
the other the witness of his own gods as a guarantee of good 
faith (Z/. xxii. 254); 

GAN aye Sedpo Oeods eriddpeba* rol yap dprrot 
pdprupo éxoovrar Kal éricKkorrot dppovidwy. 

Still closer to the present passage we have rév re Iasava, 
érixadovpevos pdptupa Tav Aeyouevwv adyGeias wép (Plato, Laws, 
ii. 644 C); émixadeiobar Oeors xafopay ra yryvopeva (Xen. Hell. 
II. iii. 55); in all which cases the mid. indicates that Heaven 
is invoked as a witness on one’s own side.* Harveius combines 
the ideas of ‘upon my soul to search it’ and ‘ against my soul to 
condemn it’; Deum invoco in animam meam, ut ipse inspiciat, 
si verum dico, et testis mihi sit,—si autem mentiar, puniat. 

WerSduevos Spay. Emphatic; ‘it was in order to spare you.’ 
Levity was not the cause, but consideration for them ; he did 
not wish to come év 648d» to punish offenders (see on 1 Cor. iv. 
21, vii. 28), so he gave them time to come to a better mind. In 
this he was not shirking a painful duty. If they had not yielded 
to his severe letter and to Titus, he would have come in all 
sharpness (xiii. 10). Delay was a gain to both sides, but it was 
not prompted by timidity or copia capxixy (v. 12). 

obkére AAGov eis KépwwOov. ‘I came not any more to Corinth.’ 
The Greek cannot mean ‘I came not as yet’ (AV.), and can 
hardly mean ‘I forbare tocome’(RV.). Comp. odxért yrydoxopev 
(uv. 16), odxére b7d madaywydv éopev (Gal. iil. 25), and with past 

* The expression is Greek rather than Hebrew. In LXX we have pdprus 
képtos (1 Sam. xii. 5, 6, xx. 23, 42), but not this phrase. 
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tenses, ok elSev abrov ovxérs (Acts Vili. 39), ovadre aird EAxioa 
ixxvov (Jn. xxi. 6). ‘I came not any more,’ or ‘I came not 
again,’ harmonizes so well with the theory of a second and pain- 
ful visit to Corinth, even if it does not actually imply it, that those 
who reject the theory prefer some other manner of translation, 
as that in RV. See on z Corinthians, pp. xxi-xxiv, for argu- 
ments in support of the theory, and pp. xxxi—xxxili for arguments 
against it. 

The theory that 2 Cor. x.-xili. is part of the severe letter 
written between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i.-ix. is strongly confirmed 
by this verse. In xiii. 2 he writes, ‘If I come again I will not 
spare’; here he writes, ‘To spare you I came not any more to 
Corinth.’ This parallel combined with those between xiii. 10 
and ii. 3, and between x. 6 and ii. 9, make a strong case. “It 
seems difficult to deny that St Paul, in each case, is referring 
to the same thing,—in the passage from x.-xiii. in the present 
tense, and in that from i-ix. in the past” (K. Lake, Zhe 
Earlier Epp. of St Paul, p. 160). Seealso Kennedy, Second and 
Third Corinthians, pp. 79 f.; G. H. Rendall, p. 55. 


24. Epanorthosis. At once the thought strikes the Apostle 
that what he has just said may be misunderstood, especially by 
the emotional Corinthians, who are so jealous of their own 
independence. The power to spare implies the power to punish, 
and this seems to imply a claim to control everything. He 
hastens to assure them that he makes no such claim. This 
nervous anxiety about seeming to presume is so unlike the tone 
of x.—xili. that it is difficult to think that both belong to one and 
the same letter. 

obx St. Elliptical for ob A€yw rodro éru = The ellipse is very 
intelligible, and seems to have been in common use; iii. 5, 
vii. 9; Phil. ili. 12, iv. 17; 2 Thess. iii. g; etc. Winer, p. 746. 
‘Not that’ is in common enough use in English. 

kuptevopev. He includes his colleagues once more ; 2. 23 is 
purely personal. And he is perhaps once more glancing at the 
rival teachers who did try to domineer and dictate as to what 
the Corinthians must accept (xi. 20). ‘Do not think that we 
are attempting anything of the kind. Our work is to awaken, to 
instruct, to entreat.’ Von guia dominatur fide vestrae (Vulg.) ; 
‘have dominion over’ (AV.), ‘have lordship over’ (RV.). Fides 
non necessitatis sed voluntatis est, dominatus necessitatis causa est. 
Fides per dilectionem operatur (Gal. v. 6) non per dominium cogitur 
(Herveius). Faith must be free. What power, asks Chrysos- 
tom, can make an unconvinced man believe? All you can do 
is to make him say that he believes. With regard to faith, 
Apostles are not tyrants but ministers and stewards (see on 1 Cor. 
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iv. 1); they labour to help their flocks, not to oppress them,* 
The construction is not quite certain. ‘Lord it over your faith 
is simple enough, but everywhere else in N.T. xvptevew has a 
gen. of the person (Rom. vi. 9, 14, vii. 1, xiv. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 15; 
Lk. xxii. 25), not of the thing, and here the meaning may be 
‘lord it over you,’ r7s miorews being added as an afterthought, 
either because he had been accused of undue pressure (see on 
1 Cor. vii. 35, and comp. 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 10) in matters of faith, 
or because other teachers had used such pressure. In LXX 
such expressions as xupieve THs Gaddvons, THs yis, THS oiKoupévys, 
are common enough (1 Es. iv. 15; Dan. ii. 39, iii. 2; etc.), 
Nevertheless, the position of dyer is in favour of its dependence 
On xvptevowev rather than on 77s rictews, especially in contrast 
with ris xapas tuav. See critical note. Erasmus would supply 
é&vexa to govern 77s TicTews. 

cuvepyot éoper. ‘So far from being tyrants we are fellow- 
workers ’—of course with the Corinthians. There is nothing in 
the context to suggest ‘with God’ or ‘with Christ’; in 1 Cor. 
iii. 9, @eod is expressed ; in LXX the word is very rare; in N.T. 
usually of St Paul’s colleagues. t 

Tis xapas Suav. This comes rather as a surprise; for it forms 
no contrast with r7s micrews, which might have been repeated. 
‘We do not force a creed upon you, but we help you in your 
quest of one.’ But, as he goes on to state, they no longer need 
such help, for they have found the truth. Yet they have not 
reached the full happiness which the Gospel can give them 
(Gal. v. 22); their teachers can and do help them to greater joy 
in believing. It is the xapa tHs wiorews (Phil. i. 25), the xapa cat 
eipnvn ev to miorevew (Rom. xv. 13) that they labour with their 
converts to produce.{ He mentions the xapd of the Gospel in 
contrast to the Avy which has to be mentioned (ii. 1) in con- 
nexion with his change of plans. See Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, p. 175. f 

yap miore: éotyxate. Not ‘by faith’ (AV., RV.), nor ‘by 

your faith’ (RV. marg.), but ‘2 your faith.’ In that sphere the 
position of the Corinthians was correct and firm, and xvprevey 
would have been altogether superfluous. It was not in their 
faith that they needed guidance and control, but it ought to 


* Fides enim prorsus ab hominum jugo soluta liberrimaque esse debet, says 
Calvin. He goes on to remark that, if any man had a right to have dominion 
in matters of faith, it would be. St Paul; yet he disclaims it. Whence Calvin 
infers that the only rule of faith is Scripture. _ : 

St Paul uses cuvepyés eleven or twelve times, 1 Thess. iii. 2 being doubt- 
ful ; elsewhere only 3 Jn 8. Bi 

t ‘‘It is implied in this, that joy is the very end and element of the Chris- 
tian life, and that it is the minister’s duty to be at war with all that restrains 
it, and to co-operate in ali that leads to it” (Denney). 
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have more influence on their lives. If the Gospel had its right 
effect among them, there would be no fear of Avzy either for 
them or for him. Some take the words as meaning that it is by 
faith that Christians have a secure foothold; but such a state- 
ment has no point here. St Paul is explaining why he has no 
wish to lord it over them as regards faith; it is because he is 
confident that they need nothing of the kind; their faith is 
sure. Could he afterwards, in the same letter, have written, 
‘Try your own selves whether ye be in the faith’ (xiii, 5)? 
If that was written when they were disgracing the faith by 
rebellion, and ‘in your faith you stand firm’ was written after 
they had submitted, all becomes intelligible. 

With the dat. here comp. r6 cowpart cat tO mvevpare (1 Cor. 
v. 34) and rais ppeciv (xiv. 20). Papyri yield examples ; ¢.g. ov« 
cuevev TH yevouevy peorteig. Bachmann would make it a dativus 
ethicus. For éotynxare, see 1 Cor. xv. I. 


tuav trys mlorews (RN ABCKLOP) rather than 7. micrews du, 
(D E F G), which is an unintelligent assimilation to rijs xapas judy. The 
difference of order has point. 


IL 1. Quisquis fuerit capitum divisor, fecit hic ineptam 
sectionem, says Calvin with justice. The connexion with what 
goes before is very close. The Apostle is continuing his answer 
to the charge of levity. He had changed his plans in order to 
spare them. Having stated what he did not mean when he 
spoke of sparing them (i. 24), he now explains what that expres- 
sion does mean. 

éxpwva 8é énauTd toro. It is not easy to decide whether dé€ 
or ydép is the right reading. External evidence seems to be 
somewhat in favour of dé, but ydp is more likely to have been 
changed to € than vice versa, and yép makes a good connexion ; 
‘It was to spare you that I gave up the idea of another visit to 
Corinth, for I determined this for myself.’ But another ydp 
immediately after rT yap wiore: éorjxate is unpleasing and some- 
what unlikely, and é¢ makes quite a natural connexion, whether 
one renders it by ‘and’ or ‘but.’ ‘It was to spare you, 
oie as regards myself, etc.’ For éxpua, see on 1 Cor. ii. 2 and 
vii. 37; in the latter passage we have, as here, rodro pointing 
forward to what is coming. The verb at once excludes the idea 
of levity or caprice ; he thought the matter over and came to a 
definite conclusion ; cf. v. 14; also Rom. xiv. 13, where we 
have exactly the same construction as here, xpivew with an 
anticipatory rodro, followed by 76 wu with the infinite ; &AA& rotro 
Kpivare paddAov, 7d py Tiévae mpdoxoppa tO ddeApw. In 1 Jn. 
rovre commonly refers to what follows (iii. 1, 8, iv. 3); soalso in 
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1 Cor. (i. 12, vii. 29, xv. 50). "Euavrd is dat. commodi rather 
than dat. ethicus, which would have been poe rather than 
€vavr@ It was chiefly for their sakes that he postponed his 
visit; but he came to the conclusion that for his own sake he 
had better not have the pain. AV., following the Vulg., statui 
autem hoc ipsum apud me, has ‘But I determined this with my- 
self,’ which would require wap’ ¢uavrd or & euavra@, a reading 
found in no text. And ¢fsum is in the wrong place; we should 
have statut autem (or enim) mihi ipsi hoc.* 

76 pi) waédwy éy AUwy mpds Suds edXOetv. There is little doubt 
that this is the right order of the words; see below. The trans- 
lation of them is disputed. Those who hold that xii. 14 and 
xiii, r compel us to believe that St Paul had already paid two 
visits to Corinth, translate, ‘ Not again in sorrow to come to 
you.’ ‘Again in sorrow’ is to be taken together and is emphatic 
by position. He has had to come once in sorrow ; andif he visited 
them on his way to Macedonia, he would have again to come in 
sorrow. This he decided not to do. The distressing visit 
cannot refer to the long stay during which he converted them; 
therefore there must have been a second visit, which was prob- 
ably short. See Introduction; also G. H. Rendall, p. 57. 
Among recent writers, “Is it not plain,” says K. Lake, “that 
this passage (ii. 1-11) implies a recent visit which had ended so 
unpleasantly that St Paul had determined not to come back if he 
was likely to undergo similar experiences ?” (Zarlier Epp. p. 150). 

On the other hand, those who think that the silence of Acts 
and the difficulty of fixing a time for this second visit are fatal to 
the supposition that it took place, translate thus, ‘Not to come 
to you again (and this time) in sorrow,’ or, ‘Not at my second 
coming to come to you in sorrow.’ He had paid them one very 
happy visit, and he would not revisit them in circumstances 
which must make the second visit a sad one. There is no need 
to determine whether Avz7 means the sorrow which the Apostle 
must cause or that which he must feel: the context shows 
that he is thinking of both. 

The AV. has ‘heaviness’ for Avy here, with ‘sorrow’ in 
v. 3, ii. 7, Vii. 10; Phil. ii. 27, etc. ; and ‘sorrow’ is used to 
translate other Greek words. Even the R.V. uses ‘sorrow’ for 
both Avy (often) and é8vvy, which in Rom. ix. 2 it renders ‘pain.’ 


B 17, 37, Syr-Hark. Copt. support yép: D*, Aeth. support re: almost 
all others support dé. T.R. with a few cursives reads wddw édOeiv év 
Avwy, Nearly all authorities have wddw év Avwy pds duds éAOetv, but 
DEG, Syr. Pesh. have m. év . éuBetv wpds vpas. Copt. omits ré\cw and 
has éAGeiv wpds buds ev AUry. 

* The Vulg. varies much in the translation of xplyw: statuo, aestimo, 
judicio subjicio, and (most often) judzczo. 


\ 
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2. ei ydp €y umd Spas x.7.A. ‘For if Z (with emphasis) 
make you sorrowful, who then is he that maketh me glad, but he 
that is made sorrowful by me.’ ‘Sorry’ and ‘sorrowful’ (vi. 10) 
are not synonymous, and the latter is what is meant here: see 
on v.5. The xai makes the ris emphatic and thus adds force to 
the question, ‘ Why, who is there to make me glad?’ /a wo ist 
denn dann noch einer, der mich erfreute? So Bachmann. The 
answer to this question is ‘No one, for the only people who can 
cheer me have been made sad by me.’ The xaé accepts the 
previous statement, and the question shows what a paradox it 
involves ; cf. v. 16; Mk. x. 26; Jn. ix. 36. See Winer, p. 545; 
Blass, § 77. 6. The singular 6 eddpaivwv, 6 Avrovpevos, does not 
allude to any individual. The rhetorical ris is necessarily 
singular, and thus the community is spoken of as an individual. 
The point is delicately put. ‘You Corinthians are my fount of 
joy ; how could I be the one to wish to trouble with sorrow the 
source whence I draw my own gladness?’ But 6 Avrovmevos 
does not refer to the penitent rebel who has been pained by the 
process of conversion; and ad hoc vos contristo ut gaudeam de 
vobis (Pseudo-Primasius) is certainly not the meaning of the 
verse. Ambrosiaster is far better; zdeo molutt ire, ne forte 
corripiens paucos multos contristaret, ipse etiam contristatus ; com- 
patiuntur enim omnia membra unius moerori. 


cal rls without écrev (NX A BC, Copt.): other authorities insert. It is 
probably not original. 


3. éypaya totto aité. This may be accepted as the right 
reading (see below), but its meaning is not certain, for both 
éypaya and rovro airé may be understood in more ways than 
one. 

Is éypawa a simple aorist referring to a previous letter? Or 
is it an epistolary aorist referring to the present letter? In other 
words, ought it to be translated ‘I wrote’ or ‘I am writing’? It 
is not quite certain that there is anywhere in N.T. an instance of 
éypaya as an epistolary aorist meaning ‘I am writing,’ although 
there are several cases which may be such. It is not such in 
vii. 12, or 1 Cor. v. 9, or 3 Jn. g: in all three cases éypaya refers 
to a previous letter. It may be an epistolary aorist in 1 Cor. 
ix. 15 (see note there), but more probably it refers to an earlier 
part of the letter (see on 1 Jn. ii. 21, 26); and this is clearly the 
meaning of zpo¢ypaya in Eph. iii. 3. See Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 
11, where éypoa may mark the place where St Paul ceased to 
dictate and began to write himself; also on Philem. 19, where 
éypaya seems to show that he wrote the whole letter with his 
own hand. ‘Eypdwapev near the opening of the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp is a clear instance, and there are instances in papyri. 
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There is no doubt that érema is used in the sense of ‘I am 
sending’ in viii. 18, ix. 3; Phil. ii. 28; Philem. 12; and there 
is an interesting example in the papyrus letter quoted above 
(introd. to i. 3) from Apion to his father; éreupd cor 7d eixdvev 
pov dia Evxrpovos, “I am sending you by Euctemon the little 
portrait of me.” * Other examples might be quoted. 

What is stated here and what is stated in vii. 8-12 show that 
éypaya does not mean ‘I am writing,’ in reference to this part of 
2 Cor.; it means ‘I wrote,’ in reference to some earlier letter. 
Like éxpivg in v. 1. éypaya refers to what took place in the past ; 
and it is possible that both aorists refer to the same period in 
the past. In that case the meaning would be that, when he 
decitied not to come to Corinth, he sent a letter instead of 
com.ng. That is thoroughly intelligible and natural, and we 
may regard as certain that ¢ypaya does not refer to 2 Cor. i.-ix. 
It is equally certain that it does not referto 1 Cor. The language 
of a. 3, 4 and of vii. 8-12 has to be explained in an unnatural 
manner, or indeed has to be explained away (see below), in 
order to make it fit 1 Cor. 

The meaning of rodvro atréd may be ‘for this very reason.’ 
That rendering is linguistically possible; see on 2 Pet. i. 5; 
Winer, p. 178; Blass, § 49. But elsewhere (v. 5; Rom. ix. 17, 
xili. 6.; Col. iv. 8) St Paul writes eis aird rotro to express this ; 
and in v. 9; 1 Thess. iii. 3; 1 Tim iv. 10 we have eis rotro 
with a similar meaning. Nowhere else does St Paul use rotro 
aizd OF avTo TovTO, Without eis, in the sense of ‘for this reason,’ 
and the probability is that it is not used in that sense here. 
‘This very thing’ is the simpler and more probable rendering ; 
and what precedes shows what ‘ this very thing’ was,—viz. that to 
spare them he had given up the idea of coming, because he did 
not wish to pay a (second) painful visit, and was dealing with 
them by letter instead of coming. It is quite possible that in 
these verses he is quoting his earlier letter, just as in 1 Cor. he 
sometimes quotes the Corinthians’ letter; but we cannot detect 
the quotations with any certainty. We may, however, feel sure 
that there was not only a letter from St Paul to Corinth before 
1 Cor. (see on 1 Cor. vy. 9), but also a letter between 1 Cor. and 
2 Cor.t 

That 2 Cor. x.—xili. is part of the latter letter is a theory 
which here finds further confirmation (see on i. 23). In xiii. 10 


*In the frayed original only vw is legible; and elxdvw=elxénov is a 
better restoration than 606vv, which was an earlier conjecture. 

+ Wieseler thinks that these verses may refer to the letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, 
but they evidently refer to something more recent, and to the last letter which 
he had sent them. As this cannot be 1 Cor., it must be a letter written later 
than 1 Cor, 
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he says, ‘For this cause when absent I write these things, that 
when present I may not deal sharply.’ Here, with apparent 
reference to those very words, he says, ‘I wrote this very thing 
that I might not by coming have sorrow.’ It is natural that 
what he called ‘dealing sharply’ when they were in revolt, he 
should call ‘having sorrow’ now that they have submitted. 
iva ph €XOdv Any ox. ‘In order that I might not by 
coming have sorrow.’ He does not say iva éXOav py r. o xa, 
‘that when I came I might not have sorrow.’ AV. and RV. 
rather imply the latter reading. 
ad’ dv é3e.-pe xalpev. ‘From the hands of those from whom 
I ought to have been rejoicing,’ if he had come. They were his 
spiritual children who ought to be making him happy by follow- 
ing his wishes and example (see on 1 Cor. iv. 16). 
metros emt mavtas Suds. ‘Because I had reposed trust on 
you all.’ Even when they were rebels he was confident that 
there was real sympathy with him, and that they would wish to 
please him. Conjidens vos omnes intelligere, quia tunc verum 
gaudium habitis, st ego gaudeo (Pseudo-Primasius). In the 
fulness of his heart he expresses what he hopes rather than what 
he knows ; péya te olxovowev (Chrys.). For the construction cf. of 
remoubores et Kvpuov (Ps. cxxv. 1); also 2 Thess. iii. 4. Contrast 
i. 9, X. 7; Philem. 21, where we have the more classical dative. 
éypaya without tuiy (8 A BCOP 17, Am. Copt., Ambst.): other 
authorities insert. CO, Chrys. have atrd rofro: A, Copt. Arm. omit 
avré: other authorities have rofro airé, which DE FG, Latt. Goth., 
Aeth. place before éypaya. D Fy, Latt. insert ér? ddany after Advrnv. oxG 


(N* A BO P, Chrys.) rather than &w (N?'C DEF GKL); cf. i. 15; 
Rom. i. 13; Phil. ii. 27. 


— 


4, & ydp moddfis OAtpews . . . Std awodddv Saxptwy. These 
strong words, expressive of deep emotion and intense distress, 
are quite in place, if they refer to a letter of which x.—xiii. formed 
a chief part. That passionate outburst of feeling might well have 
been written in ‘deep affliction and anguish of heart amid a flood 
of tears.’ But, as a description of the state of his mind when he 
wrote 1 Cor., the language is extravagant.* It might apply to 
the short section about the incestuous person, but that is only a 
fragment of the Epistle ; and nowhere in the range of his extant 
letters can we find any considerable portion to which this state- 
ment would so fitly apply as to x.—xiii. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare the Apostle’s 
description of his own condition during the writing of this 
vindication of his own authority with J. H. Newman’s statements 

* “* These words cannot be referred to our first canonical Epistle, and no 


more characterise its general tone than what he says about his second visit 
describes his first mission” (Orello Cone, Paz/, p. 121). 
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respecting himself, while he was writing the marvellous Apologia 
pro Vita sua in the spring of 1864. He wrote to Sir F. Rogers 
on April 22; “During the writing and reading of my Part 3 I 
could not get from beginning to end for crying.” He wrote to 
Mr. Hope-Scott on May 2; “I have been writing without inter- 
ruption of Sundays five weeks. I have been constantly in tears, 
and constantly crying out with distress.” 

The Apostle’s statement explains (yap) how it came about 
that one whose function it was to be a ‘helper of their joy’ 
(i. 24) should write a letter which was sure to cause great sorrow. 
That incongruity was only too keenly felt by the writer, and it 
caused Aim intense distress. Yet the object of the letter was 
not to spare himself and inflict pain on them, but to prove the 
reality of his affection. He had had more than enough of Avy. 

The change from éx to did has significance. It was out of a 
condition of affliction that the letter was written, and it passed 
through a flood of tears. \e should more naturally say ‘amid 
many tears.’ There is a similar change from é« to did in Rom. 
ii. 27: for da of “attendant circumstances,” cf. Rom. iv. 11, 
viii. 25, xiv. 20. Both woAdAjs and xapdias may be taken with 
both substantives; ‘out of much affliction of heart and much 
anguish of heart.’ In class. Grk. svvoyy is nearly always literal, 
of actual contraction, junction or check. It occurs Lk. xxi. 25 
and nowhere else in N.T. In LXX it occurs Judg. ii. 3; Job 
xxx. 3; Jer. lii. 5; Mic. v. 1 (iv. 14), with a variety of meanings. 
Jerome’s carelessness in revision is seen again in his rendering of 
the word. In Lk. 23, 25 he has pressura for both avdyxy and 
cvvoxy, although Lat. Vet. distinguishes with compressio and 
necessitas, and here he has angustia for ovvoxn. 

In his speech to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, St Paul 
twice mentioas his frequent tears (Acts xx. 19, 31). One may 
call it soitiess, as Calvin remarks, but it is more worthy of a 
hero than ‘// ferrea durities Stoicorum would have been. The 
Apostle was no Stoic, and for him the suppression of all emotion 
was no road to perfection. The sympathy which he felt he 
showed, with utter disregard for Stoical drdOea and jpepuia, and 
Epicurean drapagia: ddoyos kat mapa vow wryns Kivnow is a 
doctrine to which he could never subscribe. 

GAG Thy dydany va yrare. Placing 7. dydyv in front of iva 
throws great emphasis on the word; cf. tov mrwxédv iva 
pynpovevopey (Gal. ii. 10). He could have spared himself the 
pain of writing such a letter; he could have come at once and 
used severity, without giving them time to return to their obedi- 
ence: but his love for them would not allow him to do either. 
As Chrys. points out, the run of the sentence requires ‘not that 
you should be made sorrowtul, but that you should be induced to 
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repent. Instead of this he substitutes ‘that you should know 
the exceptional love which I have for you.’ It was affection, not 
cold or cruel severity which made him write. He bears 
‘Corinth’ written on his heart; i. 12, iii. 2, xii. 15; 1 Cor. iv. 
15, ix. 2: katayAvkaiver tov Adyov Bovdcuevos émioracacHat 
avrovs (Theophyl.). That éydzy is not a word of Biblical origin 
has been shown by Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 199). It has 
been found in Egypt in papyri of the Ptolemaic period. 


II. 5-17. The Treatment of the Great Offender and 
the Result of the Severe Letter. 


The offender ought now to be freely forgiven. And for 
the intense relief caused by the report of you brought by Titus 
I thank God who does not allow ministers that work in 
sincerity to fatl, 


5 As regards him who has been the cause of the sorrow, it is 
not so much to me that he has caused it (I do not wish to be 
considered at all) as to all of you; and perhaps not to all of you, 
for there may be exceptions, and I do not wish to be hard upon 
any one. ®I think, therefore, that the punishment which was 
inflicted by the majority is sufficient in the circumstances, and 
those who thought it inadequate need not insist upon anything 
more; 7on the contrary, you may now turn round and forgive 
and encourage him. ®If you fail to do this, a person in his 
circumstances may sink down in despair in the excess of his 
grief. I therefore implore you to leave him no longer in suspense, 
but at once, by some formal act, put into execution, not any 
sentence of further punishment, but the renewal of your love for 
him. This request that you should forgive him is not at all 
inconsistent with the letter which I sent instead of coming, for I 
wrote that letter, not so much in order to be severe on him, as 
to have a sure test whether in all respects you are prepared to 
obey me. 1° You have proved your loyalty by punishing where 
punishment was due; but now, if you decide to forgive, you may 
rest assured that I agree with that decision ; for—and this is one 
more point—if there has been anything for me to forgive, it is 
for your sakes that I have forgiven it, not thoughtlessly, but as 
in the presence of Christ. 11 Satan is always on the watch to 
get an advantage over us. He did get an advantage when he 
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caused this member of our body to sin so grievously. Are we to 
let him have another advantage—over a sinner that has repented ? 

12 My disturbing anxiety about you is now removed; but it 
was so intense that, although, when I came to Troas to preach 
the Gospel, God gave me openings there which were very 
favourable, 18 yet I could not settle to any fruitful work, because 
Titus, who was to bring me news of you, was not to be found 
there. In my eagerness to learn what success he had had among 
you I said good-bye to Troas and went on to Macedonia to 
meet him the sooner. !4 But, God be thanked, all has turned 
out for the best. God, as always, led us along in His triumphal 
train with Christ, using us as His instruments to diffuse the 
sweet odour of His Gospel in every place. 15 For it is of the 
fragrance of Christ that we ourselves are a sweet savour to God 
among both those who are in the way to deliverance and those 
who are in the way to destruction, 16 to the one being a savour 
exhaled from death and breathing death, to the other a savour 
exhaled from life and breathing life. It is an awful charge, and 
what ministers are competent to undertake it? 17 Some are not, 
but by God’s grace we are. For, unlike most teachers, we are 
not men who for their own ends corrupt God’s message. No; 
with sincerity in our hearts, nay with God in our hearts, and 
with His eye upon us, as befits those who are members of Christ, 
we deliver our message. 


5-11. This paragraph about the great offender is not really 
a digression (Meyer), and the fact that we should have a good 
sequence of thought if it were omitted does not prove it to bea 
digression. It is part, and not on unimportant part, of St Paul’s 
vindication of himself. The Corinthians’ chief grievance was 
his sending them a severe letter instead of coming to them for 
the long and happy visit indicated in 1 Cor. xvi. 5-7. But there 
was also the treatment of the ringleader against Apostolic 
authority. The majority censured him in a way which some 
thought inadequate. The Apostle assures them that the action 
of the Church in condemning the offender satisfies the require- 
ments, all the more so as the person condemned is very penitent. 
He assures them that he is more than ready to join in their 
formal restoration of the man to favour; and there is now no 
bar to his coming, 


\ 
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We are ignorant as to the exact nature of the penalty which 
was inflicted by the majority, but apparently it was not that 
which St Paul was believed to require. Possibly it was that 
suggested in 1 Cor. v. 11, 7@ TowwvTw pyde cuvecGiew, as also in 
2 Thess. ili. 14, wy ovvavaplyvvcba aitd, iva évtpamrp, where we 
have the important addition, xai py ds éxOpov nyeicbe, GdXG 
vovOereite ws ddeApdv. In accordance with this addition, the 
Apostle now pleads earnestly for a generous forgiveness. 
Punishment had been inflicted in order to rescue him from 
perdition by inducing him towepent; and he had repented. If 
punishment were continued, it might drive him to perdition by 
making him desperate. 

We are ignorant also as to who this offender was and as to 
what was the exact nature of his offence. But “it should no 
longer require to be proved that this offender is not the 
incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1, but some one who had wronged 
Paul himself” (Moffatt, Zt. to the Literature of the N.T., p. 122). 
This theory is still advocated by Zahn (1909), McFadyen (1911), 
and others, and therefore it is necessary to point out once more 
how untenable it is. Tertullian’s vigorous argument almost 
suffices without any others (De Pudic. 13). After quoting this 
passage (5-11) he asks whether the Apostle could possibly have 
written in this effusively indulgent way about a man who had 
been guilty of fornication aggravated by incest, and this without 
one word of severity about the past or warning about the future.* 
We must remember that, if the offender here is the incestuous 
person of 1 Cor. v. 1, then the incest was of a specially monstrous 
character, for the sinful union was contracted in the lifetime of 
the man’s father. This passage and vii. 12 refer to the same 
case, and there, if 6 aducjoas is the incestuous son, 6 ddiKcnbes 
must be the woman’s injured husband, who was still alive when 
St Paul wrote.t This adds immense force to Tertullian’s 
question. Moreover, it is unlikely that St Paul would view such 
a sin simply as an injury inflicted by one man on another. 


* The omission is all the more astonishing when we remember that St 
Paul had ordered that the offender should be handed over to Satan, and that 
(on this hypothesis) the sentence had not been executed. ; 

+ McFadyen is inconsistent. On 1 Cor. v. 1 he says that it is uncertain 
whether the father was dead when the son took his father’s wife ; on 2 Cor. 
vii, 12 he assumes that the father was alive when the son formed this revel'ing 
union, 
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When he treats of incest in 1 Cor., it is the infection of the whole 
Church upon which he enlarges (v. 6, 7, 11, 13). Lastly, it is 
incredible that St Paul would say (v. 9) that he had insisted 
upon the punishment of so grievous a sin, merely to test 
the Corinthians, whether they were ready to obey him in all 
things. 

If 6 ddixnOeis is the Apostle himself, the language used here 
and in vii. 12 is quite natural. This man had grossly wronged 
St Paul, but the particulars are unknown to us.* Of such an 
offender St Paul might reasonably say that he had demanded 
his punishment to test the loyalty of his converts. This man 
had insulted and defied him. The personal affront St Paul 
could treat as nothing, but he could not allow his authority to be 
defied. The man must be punished, and punished by the 
community ; that would test their loyalty. If this was done, the 
‘amount of punishment was of comparatively small importance ; 
and when the man had expressed contrition, prolongation of his 
punishment would do more harm than good. On this inter- 
pretation, everything falls into its place. From a feeling of 
delicacy, St Paul uses indefinite language; it sufficed to 
tell the Corinthians what he meant, but it does not suffice to 
tell us.f 


5. Ei 8¢ mus. The indefiniteness begins at once. ‘But if 
_any one has caused sorrow, it is not to me that he has caused 
it.’ The personal element is brushed on one side at once ; the 
injury to the Church, whose members are members of Christ, 
is what matters. The argument that we have here a ms and a 
roovros (v. 6) and Yaravas (v. 11), and that in 1 Cor. v. we 
have also a tis (v. 1) and a rowitros (v. 5) and Zaravas (v. 5), 
and that therefore this passage refers to the same case as that, 
is very shallow. In every sinful rpa@ypa (vii. 11) there is a tus 
and a rotodros, with Satan at work also. The use of rovotros in 


* Es muss sich hier um eine schwere persinliche Krankung des Paulus 
und um einen personlichen Beletdiger handeln (Bousset, p. 175). See also 
Hastings, DB. i. p. 493; Enc. Bibi. i. 902; G. H. Rendall, p. 61; 
Schmiedel, p. 221. Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Godet, Bachmann, Lietz- 
mann and others take a similar view: the offence was a personal attack on 

t Paul. ; 
2 + Krenkel’s suggestion that the offender had wronged a tellow-Christian 
in a matter of property has found little support. It is more probable than 
the supposed reference to 1 Cor. v. 13 but the only reasonable hypothesis is 
that the déccla was against St Paul himself. Against Timothy 1s not im- 
possible, but it is improbable. : 


\ 
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the two places is different. In the other case St Paul refuses 
to stain his letter with the name of such a transgressor, and 
perhaps intimates that any one who transgresses in a like manner 
will receive the like punishment. In this case, he refrains from 
naming him out of consideration for the offender’s feelings, whose 
case he states hypothetically; ‘7f there is such a person’: in 
Vv. 10, Vil. 14, x. 7 we have a similar use of «7. So also there i is 
difference in the way in which Satan is introduced in each 
case. There he was made the instrument of chastisement ; 
here he is to be guarded against as a crafty enemy. 

GAG dd pépous (iva ph emPapd) mdvtas buds. This is the 
best arrangement of a sentence which has suffered by being 
dictated ; ‘He hath caused sorrow, not to me, but in part (that 
I press not too heavily) to you all.’ So RV. and others. He 
does not wish to be severe, but it is really the whole Corinthian 
Church that has been troubled by this man’s déixia. A qualifying 
dad pepous is inserted, because there were a few who were not 
distressed by the scandalous treatnient of the Apostle. 

It is possible, with Mosheim, Olshausen, and others, to 
include zavras in the parenthesis and make it the acc. after 
émtBapo, ‘that I press not too heavily upon all.’ But this gives 
a weak position to mdvras, and leaves tuas awkwardly alone 
after the parenthesis. If mavras is taken with tuds, we havea 
pointed and almost necessary antithesis to éué, ‘not me but all 
of you.’ 

The AV. rendering, ‘He hath not grieved me but in part: 
that I may not overcharge you all,’ follows Tertullian, Vulgate, 
Luther and others, but it cannot stand, for aAAa does not mean 
‘except’ (Mk. x. 40), and St Paul is not urging that he has 
been distressed even ‘in part’; he is dismissing the personal 
affront altogether. It is not quite certain whether do pépovs 
means that not quite all the Corinthians had been distressed, or 
that all of them had been distressed to some extent; but the 
former is much more probable as being more true, and this is 
an additional objection to the rendering in AV. B. Weiss 
understands dé pepovs as limiting the action of the AeAumnKos: 
the offender was only partly the cause of the Corinthians’ grief ; 
the other part was caused by the Apostle’s severe letter. Hof- 
mann gives did pépovs the highly improbable meaning of ‘for 
a time,’ and with perverted ingenuity makes the first part of the 
verse interrogative ; ‘If any one has caused sorrow, is it not to 
me that he has caused it?’ The answer to this question is, 
‘Yes; nevertheless, for a time (that I may not press too heavily 
on you all) sufficient to such a one, etc.’ This is a very clumsy 
construction, and—what is far more serious—it destroys the 
tact and delicacy of the Apostle’s appeal by laying the whole 
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emphasis on the personal injury to himself—the thing about 
which he desires to say as little as possible.* 

In Biblical Greek, ériBapety is peculiar to Paul, who always 
uses it in a metaphorical sense (1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8) 
and with the acc. Appian has it several times, always with 
the dat. (examples in Wetstein) ; and it is found in inscriptions. 
Cf. xaraBapeivy, xii. 16. On the whole verse see Stanley and 
Alford. 


6. ixavdv 1 to1odTw H émripia adry. ‘A sufficient thing for 
such a person is this punishment.’ We may understand écrw, 
but éorw is more probable. This substantival use of the neuter 
adjective accompanied by a feminine substantive is found else- 
where ; dpxerov tH Hepa 7 Kaxia adtis (Mt. vi. 34); dpeordy éorw 
tots "Iovdaiors » ertxeipyors airod (the reading of D and other 
authorities, Acts xil. 3) ; 7 Yux7 mAElov eorw THs Tpopijs (Lk. xii. 23). 
Blass, § 31. 2, quotes also ixavdv eorw (Lk. xxii. 38), but the meaning 
there is, ‘Enough of this subject,’ not, ‘two swords are a sufficient 
thing.’ There is perhaps a slight difference of meaning between 
ixavov and ixavy. The latter would mean that the existing éiriuia 
need not be prolonged. The former means that no additional 
penalty need be imposed. But this cannot be insisted on.t 
The meaning here is that ‘the punishment is a sufficient thing.’ 
It is not said that it is adequate to the offence, but that it 
satisfies the requirements of the case.{ Apostolic authority has 
been defied, and the Church, acting through the majority, has 
censured the offender. Nothing further is necessary. 

In Wisd. iii. 10 we have oi S¢ doeBets xa’ & édoyioavro 
éovow émuripiavy, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. does émiripia 
occur. In Attic Grk. it means ‘possession of political rights,’ 
‘citizenship.’ The transition to ‘punishment’ is curious, the 
intermediate step being ‘getting one’s due’: the citizen gets 
his due, and the criminal gets his. Cf. the Biblical use of éa 
tipav = ‘rebuke, censure severely,’ and the classical use of ro em- 
tiprov = ‘legal penalty.’ The Latin renderings of émcriuia vary ; 
increpatio (Tert.), correptio (Aug.), odjurgatio (Vulg.); in Wisd. 
iii. 10, Vulg. has correptio. It is possible that both ixayév and 
éxuripia are forensic terms. In 2 Thess. i, 9 St Paul has décy= 
‘punishment,’ a word of somewhat similar history, passing from 

* If the offender were the incestuous man, could St Paul have said, ‘He 
has not pained me at all’? For the moral of these words see Chadwick, 7he 


Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul, p. 239. ; : 
+ Bachmann quotes what Zeus says about the parasites (Lucian, 7tmon, 
10), Ixavy kal atrn Timwpla torat avrois, viz. that of seeing Timon rolling in 
money, which tells against the supposed distinction. 
t Sufficiens non quantum ad Det judicium, sed quantum expediebal 


tempore. 
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‘customary rights,’ through ‘legal action’ to ‘penalty.’ ‘Punish’ 
and ‘ punishment’ are freq. in O.T., but not so in N.T. 

4) bad trav TAedvwv. ‘Which was inflicted by the many’ (RV.) 
or ‘by the majority,’ rather than ‘by many’ (AV.). A similar 
correction should be made iv. 15, ix. 2; 1 Cor. x, 5; Phil.i. 14; 
cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6. It may be lawful to translate ot wAeioves ‘many’ 
or even ‘several’ (Blass, § 44. 4), but in this and other places in 
N.T. ‘the many’ or ‘the majority’ is probably right. They 
are contrasted with a minority who did not concur in what was 
done by of zAcioves, and it is often assumed that this minority 
opposed the infliction of the sérerywéa as being excessive, or as 
being altogether undeserved.. Those who hold this view remind 
us that there was an anti-Pauline party at Corinth which would 
be sure to refuse to punish a man whose only offence was that 
of having defied St Paul. But there is no hint that this 
minority had been patronizing a rebel. St Paul tells them that 
‘contrariwise they should rather forgive’ the rebel, which implies 
that hitherto they had refused to forgive him. It is more likely 
that the minority were the Paul party (1 Cor. i. 12, 13), who 
thought that one who defied the Apostle ought to be much more 
severely punished ; and it is this minority whom he is specially 
addressing. Kennedy, Second and Third Corinthians, pp. 100f. ; 
Lake, Zarher Epistles, p. 171. 


7. ote todvavtioy paAdov «tA. ‘So that on the contraty 
you may rather forgive him fully and comfort him.’ The dore 
gives the natural consequence of the view that the penalty 
which has been imposed satisfies the requirements. So far 
from imposing anything more, they may put an end to what 
has been imposed. He is not telling them what they mus¢ do; 
there is no Sev. He tactfully points out the logical consequence 
of admitting the ixavéy, and leaves them to act upon it. The 
paAXov is probably genuine (see below), and it indicates that 
there were still some who felt that the punishment was insufficient. 
For xapicac@a, which implies making the man a present of the 
remainder of the penalty,* and forgiving him absolutely, cf. xii. 
133 Ek. -vil.'42, 43°} Col. ie 13, fil) /13 5° Ephriv.32. 

py] Tws TH wepicootépa AdwH Katawol7 6 +r. ‘Lest by any 
means such a one should be swallowed up by his overmuch 
sorrow.’ Neither here nor ix. 4 nor xii. 20 does the AV. give 
the right force to wy mws: it does so 1 Cor. ix. 27; Gal. ii. 2. 
Various conjectures are made as to what the Apostle feared 


*'Vulg. here and elsewhere uses donare to translate xaplterOu, and 
donare may mean ‘to forgive’ ; culpa gravis precibus donatur saepe suorum 
(Ov. Pont. 11. vii. 51). The idea that an offence involves a debt to be wiped 
out by punishment lies at the back of such language. 
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might be the result; apostasy, reckless indulgence in sin, 
suicide. It is more important to notice that this implies that 
the man had already repented; he was no longer rebellious ; 
and vera poenitentia est jam cessare a peccato (Herveius). Evi- 
dently, his grief was already great, and there was danger of his 
despairing of being restored to favour in Christian society. For 
xatamivew in the metaphorical sense cf. v. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 54; 
1 Pet.v. 8. It is freq.in LXX. The ‘swallowing,’ as Chrys. says, 
may be @s éxt Onpiov, ds ert yxemdvos, ds ert kAVSwvos. In the 
Ep. of the Churches of Lugdunum and Vienna those who had 
apostatized are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, fva 
dromvxGeis 6 Ojp, os mpdtepov Gero Katareruwxevat, Lavras efeueory 
(Eus. H.Z. v. ii. 6). The rather superfluous repetition of 6 
tovovros at the end of the sentence gives a touch of compassion, 
enforcing the plea. Locus diligenter observandus, says Calvin; 
docet enim qua aeguitate et clementia temperanda sit disciplina 
Ecclesiae, ne rigor modum excedat. Severitate opus est ne im- 
punitate (quae peccandi illecebra merito vocatur) malt reddantur 
audactores. Sed rursus, guia periculum est, ne ts qui castigatur 
animum despondeat, hic adhibenda est moderatio; nempe ut 
Ecclesia simulatque resipiscentiam illius certo cognoverit, ad 
dandam veniam sit parata. He goes on to contrast the cruel 
sentences of the penitential system. The comment is remark- 
able as coming from so rigorous a disciplinarian. 

H. C. Lea points out that in the Roman Catholic version of 
the N.T. there is a note appended to this text explaining that “the 
Apostle here granted an indulgence or pardon in the person and 
by the authority of Christ to the incestuous Corinthian whom 
he had put under penance, which pardon consisted in a releas- 
ing of part of the temporal punishment due to sin.” This, says 
Lea, is “a typical instance of the facility with which men read 
into Scripture whatever they desire to find there” (Hist. of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences, iii. p. 5).* 


AB, Syr-Pesh., Aug. omit “@ddov, which is found before duds in 
NCKLOP, Syr-Hark. Vulg. Copt. Arm., Chrys. Ambrst., and after 
jyuas in D EFG 17, Goth., Thdrt. Tert. 


8. 85 mapaxadkd duds. He does not invoke his Apostolic 
authority and command the forgiveness ; as an equal he entreats 
them to grant it. The community had selected and enforced the 
penalty, whatever it may have been, and he leaves to them the 
removal of it. He respects the democratic feeling of the 


* Until the Reformation it was not seriously disputed that indulgences 
were comparatively modern. But the Council of Trent (Sess. xxv.) declared 
them to have been used antzqgudsstmes temporibus, and this view is authori- 
tatively upheld. 


\ 
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Corinthian Church, and he respects the spirit of the Lord’s 
commission to the whole Church. “It is a fact of the highest 
importance and clearly established by the documents, that the 
commission given on the evening of the first Easter Day—the 
‘Great Commission ’—was given to the Church and not to any 
class in the Church—to the whole Church and not to any part of 
it, primarily. ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whosoever sins ye 
forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; whosoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained’ (Jn. xx. 22f.). The words are the Charter of 
the Christian Church, and not simply the Charter of the Christian 
Ministry” (Westcott, Zphesians, pp. 169 f.). On that first Easter 
evening, not all the Apostles were present, and others were 
present who were not Apostles. The commission, in the first 
instance, was to the community as a whole. The Apostle here 
makes his appeal to the whole community, and not to any class 
of officials, and he leaves the community free to act. The 
change of meaning from wapaxddeoat, ‘to comfort’ (v. 7), to 
mapaxad@, ‘I beseech’ (v. 8), should be noted: see on i. 4. 

Tapakah® uas KupHoa. eis atrov dydanv. Oro vos, constitu- 
atis in eum dilectionem (Tert.). Obsecro vos, ut confirmetis in 
tllum caritatem (Vulg.). The differences are characteristic, and 
constituo is perhaps better than conjirmo, in the sense of ‘ make 
effective’; we have constituere libertatem, victoriam, pacem, con- 
cordiam fidem, etc. We need not suppose that xvpdca: implies 
that a formal resolution, rescinding the previous sentence, is to 
be passed, any more than ‘ratify’ would imply that in English. 
What the Apostle cares about is the change from censure to 
affection ; the way in which the affection is to be made effective 
he leaves to them. What it is that they are to ratify is kept with 
effect to the last. Comp. Lk. xiv. 18, where wapairetoOar comes 
as a surprise at the end; one would have expected just the 
opposite. At Corinth there were some who wished for a more 
severe punishment on the offender than censure and separation. 
The Apostle says, ‘Evécare 7d pédos TG odpart, ovvaware a] roiuvy 
78 mpéBaroy, Oeppjy airg diabeow deiare’ TMpoonKke. yap tas py 
povov Tépvovre ovvepyeiv GAG Kal owvdrrovre (T hdrt.). With 
Kupdoa. eis abtov aydmrnv comp. éxvpw§n 6 dypos TG "ABpadp 
(Gen. xxiii. 20). In papyri (Oxyrh. 513, 4) eupdOnv oixiav. 
Thue. vii. Ixix, I, 9 €xxAnoia kuypwoaca Tatra dceAVOy. 


9. cis ToUTo ydp Kal €ypaya. ‘For it was just for this that I 
also wrote’; the ‘just’ marks the emphasis on «is rodro, which 
looks forward to iva yvé. As in v. 3, éypaywa refers to the letter 
between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor., of which 2 Cor. x.-xiii. is probably a 
part. The xai marks the agreement of this letter with that, not 
of this letter with what he had said, or of this passage with the 
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earlier part of this letter. And we must not translate as if we 
had xai yap els todro. 

Thy Soxtphy buav. The proof of you, z.e. he wished to have 
them tested ; ut cognoscam probationem vestram (Tert.), which is 
better than ut cognoscam experimentum vestrum (Vulg.). In ii. 
Q, Vill. 2, xili. 3, Vulg. has experimentum for Soxtu, as also in 
Phil. ii. 22; but in ix. 13 and Rom. v. 4 it has probatio. AV. 
has ‘experience,’ ‘experiment,’ ‘trial,’ and ‘ proof,” but without 
following Vulg. in its changes. 

ei eis wdvta SmjKxooi ¢ore. ‘Whether in all respects ye are 
obedient,’ ‘whether to every call of duty you lend your ear.’ 
They were not to be obedient just so far as the claims made on 
them pleased them. The éeré implies that the proof was satis- 
factory ; they are obedient in all points; cf. éore &{vpoe (1 Cor. 
v. 7). Here, as in vii. 12, St Paul seems to be interpreting his 
original intention in writing the letter by the light of the actual 
results of the letter. 

The reading for e may possibly be right;* it refers to 
Soxeuyy, ‘the proof whereby ye are, etc.’ This would strengthen 
the éoré in indicating that they are found to be perfectly obedient. 
St Paul does not say, and perhaps does not mean, that they are 
obedient to Aimse/f: rather, they are obedient to the principles 
of the Gospel. 

Once more we have considerable confirmation of the theory 
that x.—xiii. is part of the severe letter to which allusion is made 
by éypawa here and in 2. 3. In x. 6 he says, ‘ Being in readiness 
to avenge all disobedience when your obedience shall be ful- 
filled’; here he says, ‘For it was just for this that I also wrote, 
that I might know the proof of you, whether you are obedient 
in all things.’ As in v. 3 and i. 23, he here writes in the past 
tense of the same thing as that of which in x.-xili. he writes in 
the present tense. It is quite natural that in the previous letter 
written in severity, he should speak of ‘avenging disobedience,’ 
and that in this letter of reconciliation he should omit all 
allusion to such a possibility. That within the compass of a 
dozen verses we should have three close parallels between i.—ix. 
and x.-xiii., and all of the same character, make a case of con- 
siderable strength. And we shall find other facts pointing in the 
same direction. 


A B17 have 7, other authorities ed. Cf. Heb. vi. 14, where el jy has 
been corrupted to # mij. 


10. & 8é m xapifecbe, xdys: They had joined with him in 
condemning ; he joins with them in forgiving. They had shown 


* The corruption of p to e occurs elsewhere; dpésy to dpéoes (1 Cor. 
vii. 32). 


& 
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obedience in consenting to censure; let them now be sure of 
his consent if they desire to give love instead of blame. The 
Apostle is not promising always to follow their lead in exercising 
leniency: although the statement is general, it is manifestly 
limited to the particular case; and with regard to that he is not 
acting in the dark. He has the report of his official representa- 
tive Titus to guide him, and that made it clear to him that 
generous treatment of the offender would do a great deal of good 
and little or no harm. 

kal ydp éy> 6 xexdpiopar. Here we have xal ydp (contrast 
v. 9), introducing an additional reason, and éy# is emphatic ; 
‘For also what Z have forgiven,’ I on my side as distinct from 
you. AV. is faulty in turning the perfects into aorists. 

et te xexdpiopat. A gracious parenthesis ; ‘if I have forgiven 
anything,’ z.e. ‘if I have had anything to forgive.’ He is not sug- 
gesting a doubt as to whether he has granted forgiveness, but he 
puts the fact of there being something for him to forgive as a 
mere hypothesis. The hypothetical statement is exactly parallel to 
ei tts AeAUrrnxev: ‘if there is such person, he has received forgive- 
ness so far as I am concerned.’ Some would translate, ‘what I 
have been forgiven, if I have been forgiven anything,’ which is 
grammatically possible, but it spoils the appeal, and is out of 
harmony with 8¢ judas év rpoodrw Xp. St Paul is not thinking of 
the Corinthians’ change of attitude towards himself, but of his 
own towards the offender and them. It is ‘for their sakes’ 
that he has so entirely blotted out the thought of the man’s 
offence. Their relation towards the offender has been a painful 
one, but it need not continue; let it be changed for a happy 
one. 

év mpoowmw Xpiotod. ‘In the presence of Christ’; in face 
Christi, or in conspectu Christi (Calv.); as rod Xpicrod épopaytos 
Kal apeocxopévov Trois yevouevors (Thdrt.). Cf. eddppawounv ev 
mpocdmw attod év mavti Kaipd (Prov. viii. 30). This is more 
probable than ‘in the person of Christ’ (AV., RV.); i persona 
Christi (Vulg.), an Christi Statt (Luth.), or ‘unto the glory of 
Christ’ (Chrys.). See oni. 11. But, however we may translate 
the expression, the purpose of it is to correct a possible mis- 
understanding of 8: judas. Although it was for their sakes that 
he acted as he did, yet he remembered whose eye was upon him 
to approve or condemn his action. 


kayo (N*A BC? D EO P) rather than cat éyé (N° C* F G K'L), as 
in most places where such crasis is possible. 8 key. ef rs xex. (NW ABC F GO) 
rather than et rt xex. @ kex. (D?K L117). Baljon suggests that ef re ex. 
is a gloss. It would be a very clever gloss,—subtly Pauline. As in the 
case of i. 6, 7, there is difference of opinion about the division of the verses. 
Some editors assign va wh . . . Larava to v. 10, 
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11. tva ph wreovextnOGpev bud tr. Zar. ‘To prevent our being 
overreached by Satan.’ The man is penitent and is freeing 
himself from Satan ;’ what a grievous error to aid Satan in getting 
control over him again! Chrys. remarks that the Apostle is 
quite right in speaking of the mAcovegia of Satan, of his getting 
more than his due. That Satan should take man by sin is ° 
proper to him, but that he should do so through man’s repent- 
ance is too much, for repentance is our weapon, not his. Vulg. 
has ut non circumveniamur a Satana,* which is not so good as 
ne fraudemur (Tert.), but better than me possideamur (Aug. 
Ambrst.). The verse explains the & tyas. It was to the 
Corinthians’ advantage and the Apostle’s as well (his including 
himself in this gain is a delicate touch) that Satan should not be 
allowed to gain through a Christian’s penitence: debemus cavere 
ne remedium nostrum fiat ejus triumphus (Ambrose). Nowhere 
else in Bibl. Grk. is the passive of wAcovexrety found. In LXX 
the verb is rare; in N.T. both mAcovexreivy and wAeovéxrys are 
peculiar to Paul. The ‘us’ or ‘we’ means the Church as a 
whole, not the Apostle. 

od yap adrod Ta vorpata dyvoodpev. This is probably an inten- 
tional play upon words, but it can hardly be imitated in English ; 
‘for we are not unwitting of his wiles’: non ignoramus astuttas 
ejus. This is the rendering of Pseudo-Cypr. (De sing. cler. 19) 
and of Ambrst. Sedulius has versutias; Tert, injectiones. 
Vulg. is very capricious in its translation of voyjpara, a word 
which in N.T. is almost peculiar to 2 Cor., in which it always has 
a bad sense. Here it has cogttationes, in iii. 14 (with Cypr. Zest. 
i. 4) and in xi. 3 it has sensus, in iv. 4 mentes, in x. 5 intellectum 
(sing.), and in Phil. iv. 7 éntelligentias. Chrys. gives a variety 
of expressions to represent ra voyjpara, all of them pointing to 
the wiliness of the evil one; 7d dodepdv, 1d Kaxopnxavor, Td 
mouxtArov, TO érl mpocynpatt evrAaBelas érnpeaotixdy: and this 
thought is freq. in Paul (iv. 4, xi. 14; 1 Cor. vii. 5; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9). See on iii. 14. 

Of the Scriptural designations of the evil one, four are found 
in this Epistle ; ‘Satan’ (here, xi. 14, xii. 7), ‘the serpent’ (xi. 3), 
‘Beliar’ (vi. 15), ‘the- god of this age’ (iv. 4). Elsewhere St 
Paul calls Satan ‘the tempter’ (1 Thess. iii. 5), ‘the devil’ 
(Eph. iv. 6, etc.), ‘the evil one’ (Eph. vi. 16), ‘the prince of the 
power of the air’ (Eph. ii. 2). It is not necessary to dwell on 
the obvious fact that here and elsewhere he regards the evil 
power which opposes God and the well-being of man as a 
personal agent. Excepting xii. 7, Xaravas always has the article 
in the Pauline Epp. So also most frequently in the rest of the 


* Vulg. always has circumvenire for wdeovexreiv (vii. 2, xii. 17, 18; 
1 Thess, iv. 6): so also has Cyprian ( Zest. iii. 88). 
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N.T. But, whether with or without the article, Saravas in N.T. 
is always a proper name which designates the great Adversary of 
God and man. 

12, 18. From the Avy caused by the great offender the 
Apostle returns to the 6Aijus which was nearly fatal to him in 
Asia, from which the news brought by Titus enabled him to 
recover. But the joyous recollection of the recovery makes 
him omit to mention the news. This dropping a subject and 
taking it up again is very natural, especially in a man of strong 
feeling, who dictates his letters. 


12, "ENOdy Se eis Thy Tpwdba. ‘Now’ (not ‘furthermore,’ AV.) 
‘when I came to Troas.’ The words might mean ‘to the Troad,’ 

the region between the Hellespont and Mount Ida, but a 
town must be meant.* St Paul would not tell Titus to meet 
him in a large district, and the city of Troas was a convenient 
landing-place from Macedonia. Its full name was Alexandria 
Troas, “AXre~dvdpea 7 Tpwds, Tpwds being an adjective to dis- 
tinguish it from other places called "AXe~avdpera ; and while in 
N.T. and Pliny it is called simply Troas, in Strabo it is called 
simply Alexandria. Its modern name is Zski Stambui or Eski 
Stamboul, Old Constantinople. It was one of the few Roman 
colonies in Asia Minor, and Suetonius says that there was a 
widely spread rumour that Julius Caesar meant to transfer the 
capital of the Empire to this colony.t A coast-road ran north- 
wards from Ephesus through Adramyttium to Troas, and when 
St Paul left Ephesus (Acts xx. 1) for Troas he probably followed 
it; but he may have gone by sea. Troas is a few miles south of 
Novum Ilium, which was on the site of the Homeric Troy. See 
Enc. Bib. iv. §215. 

eis TO ebayyéAtov tod Xpiotod. ‘For,’ that is, ‘to preach the 
Gospel (that tells) of the Christ.’ This was his primary object. 
Such missionary work would take time, and during this time he 
expected that Titus would arrive with news as to the state of 
affairs at Corinth. If the report of Titus was encouraging, St 
Paul was conveniently placed for going on to Corinth through 
Macedonia. 

Ovpas por dvewypévns év Kupig. ‘Although a door stood open 
to me in the Lord.’ See on 1 Cor. xvi. 9 and Lightfoot on 
Col. iv. 3 and 1 Thess. i. 9, where dzroiay eicodov Exxouer is used 
of an excellent opening for missionary work. It was hardly 
necessary to add é& Kvupiw after rod Xpicrod, but he wishes to 


* Cf. Acts xx. 5, 6, where the art. is omitted and inserted of the same 
place in consecutive verses. 

+ Valida fama percrebuit migraturum Alexandriam vel Ilium, translatis 
stmul opibus imperst (Julius, 79). 
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make it quite clear that he had come for the work of a Christian 
missionary, and that it was precisely i that sphere that he found 
a promising opportunity. ‘This intensifies the significance of 
what follows. In spite of all this he found it impossible to 
remain and work. 


els rd evayyédiov with almost all authorities, except FG, Latt., which 
have dia 1d evayyédiov, propier evangelium. D E here do not agree with 
de, but have 6:4 rod evayyeNlov: see critical note on v. 17. For Ovpas pot 
dvewypévns, F G, Latt. have @vpa po. fv dvewyuévn, ostium mihi apertum 
esset, Some editors assign ovx écxnka dveow ... ddeAddy pov tov. 12, 
fot without reason. There is similar difference between vv. 10 and II; 
see above. 


13. od« EoxyKa dveow TO mvedpari pov. ‘I had no relief for 
my spirit.’ He uses the same expression in vii. 5, ovdeniav 
éoxnxey avecw 4 oaps juav, where the change from zvedpua to 
odpé has no special significance: it is the seat of human emotion 
and sensation that is meant in each case. We talk of ‘ weariness 
of the spirit’ and ‘ weariness of the flesh,’ without much change 
of meaning. We may explain the perf. as vividly recalling the 
moment when the Apostle had this experience and could say ‘I 
have not got relief’; but more probably this is another instance 
of the aoristic use of the perf. See oni. 9. 

Like vena, dveors is specially freq. in this letter (vii. 5, 
viii. 13) and occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in 2 Thess. 1. 7; 
Acts xxiv. 23. Vulg. usually renders it reguzes, but ‘relaxation’ 
in the sense of loosening some kind of tension or restriction is 
its meaning rather than ‘rest.’ Being set free from OAiis is the 
main idea in this letter, as in 2 Thess. In Ecclus. xv. 20, xxvi. 
To, it means freeing from wholesome restraint, licence. So also 
in the Epistle of Barnabas iv. 2; pi ddpuev rH éavtdv poy7 aveow 
wore éxew adriy éfovoiay pera GuaprwAGv Kal movnpav cuvtpéexew. 
With the dat. ‘for my spirit,’ comp. ovx eipotoa 4» wepiorepa 
dvdravou' Trois wooly aitys (Gen. viii. 9). 

7G ph edpety pe Titov tov d8e\pdv pou. ‘Because I found 
not Titus my brother.’ For some reason, he fully expected to 
find Titus there, and his failing to do so seems to have robbed 
him of the power of work; his anxiety about Corinth was so 
great. Chrys. thinks that St Paul may have wished to remain at 
Troas, but that God required him to go on. St Paul tells us 
that he could not endure remaining at Troas; he was so miser- 
able there. There is no hint of any other reason. Thdrt. thinks 
that the Apostle felt that he must have a colleague; that a 
missionary working alone was wasted. What is intimated here is 
quite an intelligible reason. The Apostle was very human; he 
was so anxious about the effect of his severe letter, that he 
decided to shorten the time of torturing suspense by going where 
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he could meet Titus the sooner. Moreover, he may have 
reasonably thought that the rescue of the Corinthian converts 
from disaster was more important than making new converts at 
Troas. We know little of Titus, except what can be gathered 
from 2 Cor. and Gal. St Paul evidently had the highest opinion. 
of him. Here he calls him ‘my brother,’ and in viii. 23, ‘my 
comrade and fellow-worker in your interest’; in xii. 18 he 
mentions him as one who was utterly incapable of being mean 
or grasping. “EAAnv dv, Titus is the first missionary of purely 
‘Greek’ and pagan origin that is known to us (Gal. ii. 3). But 
in N.T. “EAA means no more than ‘Gentile,’ and we cannot be 
sure of the nationality of Titus. Nevertheless, his acceptability 
among the Corinthians, and his success in the delicate mission 
which St Paul entrusted to him, are evidence of his being by 
racea Greek. K. Lake, Zarlier Epp. pp. 146f., 275 f. Titus is 
mentioned nine times in 2 Cor. and is highly praised. In 
1 Cor. he is not mentioned at all. The reason may be that he 
was the bearer of 1 Cor. Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, p. 284. 

There is no parallel in N.T. to the causal dat. 7 py cipety, 
‘by reason of my not finding’; in 1 Thess. iii. 3 the true reading 
is TO pndéva caiverPa, not ra. But examples are found else- 
where ; T@ ui) kal radra Tavtaxod pd ev Tots Snpociors droxetoOau 
rémos (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 1). Moulton quotes from papyri, 
dAdus 58 746 pnb’ Exerv AH Tod LtoAeuaiov. See Winer, p. 413 
for other references. 

Gmotagdpevos adtots. The same words occur Mk. vi. 46, the 
only place in N.T. in which the verb occurs outside the writings 
of Paul and Luke, and where airois is as indefinite as here. In 
N.T. the mid. only is found, and its meaning is ‘to bid farewell 
to friends,’ in Mk. probably to the disciples, here obviously to 
the converts at Troas; cf. Lk. ix. 61, xiv. 33; Acts xviii. 18, 21. 
The word suggests that he left them with reluctance. In 
Josephus it is used of Esther’s fasting, rpopp kat word xal deow 
arotagapévn (Anz. xi. vi. 8). Hence it comes to mean ‘to 
renounce,’ as in the baptismal formula, arordccopat tO Satava 
Kal ovvtdooopa. Xpiot@- drordecopal co, Yatava, kal rots epyots 
gov. Suicer gives many references. Vulg. has vale facere here 
and in Acts, but in Lk. renunciare. See Index IV. 

éfqOov eg Maxedoviay. In Acts xvi. ro, xx. 1 we have é&eAOety 
els t7v Max., and in each case it is needless to ask whether 
éfe\Geiy refers to leaving the town or leaving the province. Both 
Asia and Macedonia were Roman provinces. See Index IV. 

In these two graphic verses (12, 13), St Paul once more 
shows the Corinthians how erroneous it was to suppose that his 
not visiting them at the time proposed was due to levity or any 
want of care for them. For their sakes he abandoned a very 
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promising field of missionary enterprise. He is so overwhelmed 
with thankfulness at the thought of the ultimate result, that, 
without going on with his narrative, he bursts out into a hymn 
of praise. We can imagine the surprise of his amanuensis, 
as the Apostle suddenly changed his line of thought and 
began to dictate the next four verses. See vii. 5f. for the 
narrative. - 

It is difficult to believe that the man who had just been freed 
from an agony of anxiety as to the effect of a severe letter to the 
Corinthians should forthwith write the severe reproaches and 
sarcasms contained in x.-xiii. 10, and should send them to the 
Corinthians in the same letter in which he tells them of this 
agony of anxiety. 

For 7@ uw} (NS A BC* GK) L P have rd wh and N* C? have ref uh, 
both of which may safely be disregarded, while DE 17 have é& r@ pi, 
which Blass is inclined to adopt. Schmiedel rightly rejects the conjectures 


that vv. 12, 13 originally came after i. 22, or were written by Paul as a 
marginal note to i. 16. The conjectures are quite unnecessary. 


14. Ta Sé ©eG xdpis. St Paul generally writes xdpis rH Oecd 
(vili. 16, ix. 15 ; Rom. vi. 17, vii. 25), but here, asin the similarly 
sudden transition to thanksgiving in 1 Cor. xv. 7, he puts ro 
@co first with great emphasis. The two thanksgivings should 
be compared. In each case we have a noble digression of irre- 
pressible gratitude. And the gratitude here is evoked by the 
thought of the intense revulsion of feeling from anxiety to joy 
when he met Titus and heard that all was well in Corinth. To 
seek for any other explanation is unintelligent waste of time. 
The remembrance of the victory of God’s cause at Corinth leads 
him on to think of the triumph of the Gospel generally, and of 
the very subordinate but glorious share which Apostolic mission- 
aries have in that triumph. He thinks of its progress as a 
magnificent procession moving onwards through the world. 
The victorious commander is God, and the Apostles are—not 
His subordinate generals, but His captives, whom He takes with 
Him and displays to all the world. St Paul thanks God, not 
for ‘always causing him to triumph’ (AV.), but for ‘at all times 
leading him in triumph.’ The Apostles were among the first to 
be captured and made instruments of God’s glory. When a 
Roman imperator triumphed, clouds of incense arose all along 
the route; and in the triumph-train of the Gospel the incense of 
increased knowledge of God is ever ascending. The Apostles 
cause this increase of knowledge, and therefore they themselves 
are a fragrance to the glory of God, a fragrance that is life-giving 
to those that are on the road to salvation, but will prove deadly 
to those who are on the other road. The atmosphere of the 
Gospel is one which only those who are prepared to welcome it 
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can breathe with safety and delight ; to others it is a peril and 
a pain. 

i Some editors make vv. 14-17 a separate paragraph ; but the 
connexion with vv. 12, 13 should not be broken. 

7@ wdvtote OpiapBevovr yds. ‘ Who at all times leadeth us 
in triumph’ is almost certainly right. It is true that some verbs 
in -evw acquire a causative sense: wabyredvw may mean ‘I make a 
disciple of’ (Mt. xxviii. 19; Acts xiv. 21) as well as ‘I am a 
disciple’ (Mt. xxvii. 57), and Baothkevw may be ‘I make to be 
king’ (Is. vii. 6) as well as ‘I am a king’ (Lk. xix. 14, 27). But 
we do not know that Opiaj.Bedw ever means ‘I cause to triumph,’ 
although that meaning would make good sense here and is 
adopted by various interpreters ; gui facit ut semper triumphemus 
(Beza), gui triumphare nos facit (Calvin). But in Col. ii. 15 
Opta,Bevw has its usual meaning of ‘I lead in triumph,’ and that 
is likely to be its meaning here. Earlier writers have xos in 
triumpho circumduco, This is Thdrt.’s explanation ; rpde xaxeioe 
mepidyet OnAovs Huds wacw déropaivwv. And Chrys. is similar; ro 
maou rowvvrTe mepipaveis. Oecumenius also; to pavepotvre jas 
Kal karadyAous tovotvtt.* See on 1 Cor. iv. 9, where we have a 
similar metaphor, and the leading idea in both places is that of 
exhibiting, displaying to the world. As to the usual signification 
of O@piauBedw one example may suffice ; Cleopatra, captured by 
Caesar, says to the Manes of Mark Antony, whom she had 
recently buried, pd’ év enol epuidys OpiapBevdpevov ceavtdv 
(Plut. Anz. 84). Wetstein gives other examples. See also Field, 
Votes on Translation of the NV.T. p. 181, who, however, questions 
the allusion to a Roman triumph. The derivation of @piayuPos, 
like that of eiA:xpuvia (i. 12), is a problem, but its meanings are 
well established. Originally a hymn sung in processions in 
honour of Bacchus, it was used as equivalent to the Roman 
triumphus, probably through similarity of sound and of associa- 
tion. Thus Polybius says that the Senate can add glory even to 
the successes of generals by bringing their achievements in 
tangible form before the eyes of the citizens in what are called 
‘triumphs’ (vi. xv. 8).¢ Wetstein well sums up the meaning of 
the passage ; “ God leads us round as it were in triumph, so that 
we do not stay in one place or move on to another according to 
our own will, but as seems good to our all-wise Director. The 
man whom He vanquished at Damascus He leads in triumph, 
not at Rome, and just once, but through the whole world, as 


* Suidas gives Snuootetoas as the equivalent of @pcauBevoas. 

+ St Paul uses a number of words to express his relation to God as a 
minister of the Gospel. It is Necroupyla and diaxovla (ix. 12), mpecBela (v. 20), 
orparela (x. 4), anpeola and olkovoula (1 Cor. iv. 1); but this metaphor of 
being led in triumph by Him is the most striking of all. 
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long as he lives.” See also McFadyen, ad J/oc., and also on the 
Pauline phrase ‘in Christ’ in Zruth in Religion, pp. 242-2509, 
from which much of the next note is taken. 

€v t@ Xpioto. Cf. &v Kupiw in v. 12. The expressions, év 
Xpiord, ev tO Xpiotd, ev Xpiors “Inood, év "Inood Xpuctw, év +d 
Xpiore “Iynood, év Kupiw “Incod Xpiorg, occur upwards of fifty 
times in N.T., and nearly all of them are found in the Pauline 
Epp. The exceptions are 1 Pet. v. 10, 14, of which v. 10 is 
doubtful, and both may be due to Pauline influence. Of the 
six forms of expression (which cover all four groups of the 
Pauline Epp.), the first three are very common, while the last 
three are rare, occurring only once or twice each. The differ- 
ences in the forms of expression may not mean much, but the 
total amount may show channels of thought in which the Apostle’s 
mind habitually ran. ‘In Christ’ or ‘in Christ Jesus’ was a 
sphere in which his inner life ever moved. To us the phrase 
has a conventional sound ; it is like a coin much defaced by 
frequent use, and it needs to be taken back to the mint in 
which it was fashioned, the mint of experience. St Paul had 
been persecuting the followers of Jesus as being the worshippers 
of a false and dead Messiah. Experience had confronted him 
with the same Jesus and had compelled him to recognize Him 
as the true Messiah, victorious over death, and able to make 
Himself known to living men. Further experience had proved 
that Jesus the Messiah was one in whom was revealed all that 
men could know about God, and that the way to learn the truth 
about God was to be united with His Christ. Henceforth 
St Paul thought of himself as ‘z# Christ,’ and these words tell 
us of a man with a changed consciousness of life.* The chief 
element of change was a sense of freedom, freedom from the 
bondage of the Law and from the bondage of sin: but it was not 
the only element. ‘In Christ’ we have indeed a sphere of 
liberty, but we have also a sphere of work; for freedom is 
freedom to do something, and to be ‘in Christ’ is to be working 
in His service, as fellow-workers not only of Apostles (viii. 23), 
but of God Himself (1 Cor. iii. 9). To be working in this 
atmosphere of liberty is an experience which makes men ‘new 
creatures in Christ Jesus’ (v. 17), with new estimates of things, 
new aims and hopes, and new powers wherewith to attain and 
fulfil them. 


* “ Ask different persons what is the leading doctrine of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and you will get different answers. Some will reply, justification 
by faith, others, the liberty of the Gospel. You will find that for once when 
either of these doctrines is referred to, union with Christ will be mentioned 
ten times. They are indeed prominent. But it underlies the whole” 
(Lightfoot, Sermons in St Pauls, p. 227). 
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Whether intended to do so or not, é€v r@ XpiorG at the end 
of this clause balances 76 @e@ at the beginning of it. It is for 
being perpetually led in triumph ‘z# Christ’ that the Apostle 
gives rapturous thanks to God. And the central word is ravrore, 
which is repeated in another form in év wayri rom. Neither in 
time nor in space is there any point at which this being led in 
triumph ceases. 

tiv dcop tis yrdoews adtod. Sweet odours often reveal the 
presence of what cannot be seen ; odor ideo, guia sentitur pottus 
guam videtur (Pseudo-Primasius). God makes manifest through 
the labours of His ministers the fragrance which a knowledge 
of the Christ who reveals Him always brings. The genitive is 
probably one of apposition; the knowledge is the fragrance ; cf. 
Tov appaBava Tod Ivevparos (i. 22). This metaphor of fragrance 
suggests the penetrating strength of the revelation and the delight 
which it brings to those who receive it. We have here one of 
many passages in N.T.—more common in St John than in St 
Paul—in which we are in doubt whether a pronoun refers to God 
or to Christ. Here atrod may mean either; but the preceding 
év 76 Xpiord and the Xpicrod etwdia which follows make the 
reference to Christ more probable. In any case it is in Christ 
that the knowledge of God is acquired ; iv. 6. 

gavepoovTe Su jpdv év navtt témw. The choice of the verb is 
determined by rijs yvwoews rather than by riv dopyv.* As in 
i. 19 and 1 Cor. iii. 5, the Apostles are not independent agents, 
but instruments. Cf. the frequent da rod zpodyrov. It is a 
mistake to refer 8° jyav to St Paul alone. He is not claiming 
an exclusive revelation. “Ev wavri témm and mavrore show that 
there is no special reference to the crisis at Corinth. It is 
fanciful to find in éop~y any allusion to the anointing of priests, 
or in gavepodvre any suggestion of the opening of a box of 
unguents. The verb is very freq. in the Johannine and Pauline 
writings, and occurs nine times in this Epistle. 


15. dru Xprotod edwdia éopev 79 @eG. By way of explanation 
(6rt) the metaphor of the sweet savour is used in a different way 
to express the work of those who preach the Gospel. In spread- 
ing the fragrance of it they are themselves a fragrance to God. 
Here Xprorod is emphatic, as tG @ed is in v. 14, ‘For it is of 
Christ that, we are a sweet odour to God.’ ‘Of Christ’ means 
that the fragrance comes from Him, for it is He whom the 
missionaries preach, and such preaching is pleasing to God. 
It is possible that + @cd is added because of the frequency of 
dor edwdias Kupiw or 76 Kupiw in LXX. Codex Mosquensis (K) 
omits r@ @e@, and J. Weiss regards it as an editorial insertion; 

* In LXX, the most common verbs with dou are rovety and diddvar 
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but it has point. The preaching is always edwdia to God, but 
not always to men, to some of whom it breathes death.* It is 
worth noting that the sacrificial phrase dcp) etwé/as, so frequent 
in LXX, is not used here, and this makes any allusion to 
sacrifice doubtful. Contrast Eph. v. 2, where see J. A. 
Robinson. In Phil. iv. 18, édcpiv evdwdias, Ovotav Sexrqv is used 
of the gifts of the Philippians to the Apostle. Cf. Ezek. xx. 41; 
Mal. iii. 4. In N.T. edwdva is found only in Paul. See Index IV. 

év tots owLopévors Kat év tots diohupevors. The repetition of 
the év shows how different the two classes are; ‘among those 
that are being saved (pres. part.; Lk. xiii. 23 ; Acts ii. 47; see 
on 1 Cor. i. 18) and among those who are perishing’ (iv. 3 ; 
1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 10). The ‘perfective’ verb daéAAvpar 
(Lk. xv. 17; Mt. viii. 25) gives the idea of something which is 
regarded .as certain at the moment of utterance. The dzo\Av- 
pevot are not merely on the road to dridAaa: drddea is 
regarded as their end, unless some complete change takes place. 
J. H. Moulton, Gz. p. 114. The two expressions are far more 
pregnant and significant than ‘believers’ | and ‘unbelievers.’ 
Cf. 1 Cor. x. 9, xv. 18; Rom. it. 12; Phil. i. 28, iii. 13, 


16. éx Bavdrou eis Odvatov . . . ex Lwis eis Lwhv. The classes 
just mentioned are taken in reverse order: chiasmus is freq. in 
these Epistles (iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, x. 11, xiii. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 17, iv. 
10, Vili. 13, xiii, 2). ‘A savour from death to death...a 
savour from life to life.’ It may be doubted whether the double 
ék . . . els ought to be pressed and rigidly interpreted. Perhaps 
nothing more is meant than continuous succession, as when we 
say ‘from day to day,’ ‘from strength to strength.’ In such 
cases it would be misleading to insist upon ‘ out of’ and ‘into’ 
as the meaning of ‘from’ and ‘to,’ and then ask, ‘out of what?’ 
and ‘into what?’ It is easy to see that to some persons the 
Gospel message may be eis @dvarov. ‘What should have been 
to their wealth’ becomes, through their own fault, ‘an occasion 
of falling’ lower and lower. But it is not easy to see how the 
Gospel can be ék @avdrov, in the sense that it proceeds ‘ out of 

* “© Wherever Christ’s servants are, there should be fragrance. A 
Christian without this redolence is as impossible as incense whose presence is 
unfelt by those who come near it. It penetrates the atmosphere and compels 
attention ;—so plainly that their presence is, as it were, a perpetual challenge 
to their environment, repelling some, attracting others. They constitute a 
living standard, which compels men involuntarily to expose the inner quality 
of their life” {McFadyen, pp. 274 f.). : 

+ Other terms used by St Paul in reference to the fate of unbelievers are 
Odvaros (Rom, vi. 23, viii. 6), PO0pd (Gal. vi. 8), dpy# (Rom. ii. 5, 8, v. 9; 
1 Thess. i. 10, v. 9). But he is much more concerned to remind his readers 
that believers can be sure of salvation in Christ than to discuss the future of 


those who refuse to believe on Him. 
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death.’ Progress from one evil condition to another is what is 
meant, movement from bad to worse. They were in a condition 
that was virtually fatal when the Gospel came to them, and its 
effect was to confirm that fatal tendency. The idea of pesti- 
lential air coming from a corpse is not required. Nor need we, 
with Bousset, bring in the oriental idea that the perfumes of 
heaven, or other strong smells (Tobit viii. 2, 3), will drive 
demons back to hell. Chrys. does not help us with the remark 
that ointment is said to suffocate swine, nor Thdrt. with the 
popular belief that sweet odours drive away vultures. Evidence 
of this curious belief is given by Wetstein. It is better to abide 
by the comment of Gregor. Nyss.; xara tiv mpocotoayv éxdoTw 
didfeow 7 Cworows eyévero 4% Oavatnpdpos 4H evrvowa. So also 
Jerome (Zp. cxx. 11); Wominis Christi in omni loco bonus odor 
sumus Deo et praedicationis nostrae longe lateque spirat fragrantia. 
Sed odor noster qui per se bonus est, virtute eorum qui suscipiunt 
sive non suscipiunt in vitam transit aut mortem, ut qui crediderint 
salut fiant, gui vero non crediderint pereant. Schoettgen and 
Wetstein quote Jewish sayings to the effect that the words of 
the Law are medicine to the wise and poison to fools. As 
regards the Xpucrod evwdia, Saul of Tarsus and Paulus the 
Proconsul illustrate the one side, Simon Magus and Elymas 
Magus the other side. 

Kal mpos Ttadta tis ixavds ; ‘Well, if that is true (see on v. 2), 
who is sufficient for these responsibilities?’ What kind of a 
minister ought he to be who preaches a Gospel which may prove 
fatal to those who come in contact with it? Vulg. has e¢ ad 
haec quis tam idoneus? The tam has no authority in any Greek 
text, and it makes the question still more surprising in form ; 
‘Who is so competent as we are?’ Quis tam may be a mistake 
for guisnam. 

We do not know enough about the situation to see why 
St Paul prepares the way for his elaborate vindication of the 
Apostolic office and of the Gospel (iii. 1-vi. 10) by flashing out 
this question in a way which, even without the fam, is almost 
offensive, and is certainly very abrupt. Augustine and Herveius 
interpret the question as meaning, ‘Who is competent to umder- 
stand these things?’ which does not fit the context. ‘Who is 
equal to such responsibilities?’ is the meaning. The answer is 
not stated, but is clearly implied in the next verse; ‘ We are, 
for, etc.’ 


éx is omitted in both places by DEF GKL, Latt. Arm. ; probably 
because of the difficulty of seeing how Xpicrod edwdia could be éx @avdrov, 
Goth. has the second éx, which is easy, and omits the first, which is 
difficult. We must read é« in both places with N ABC, Copt. Aeth., 
Clem- Alex. Orig. 
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17. 08 ydp éopev ds ot moddoi. The ydp indicates the reply 
to the question just asked. ‘ We are sufficient for these things, 
for we are not as the many teachers.’ Here we have for the 
first time in the Epistle a passage that is manifestly polemical. 
The Apostle’s opponents may have been in his thoughts in 
earlier places, but here it is quite certain that he is censuring 
other teachers for doing what the Apostle and his colleagues 
never do; they garble the word of God, in order to make the 
preaching of it more profitable to themselves. There’ are 
similar polemical hits in ili. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, while x.—xiii. teems 
with them, ¢eg. x. 12, 18, xi. 12, 13, 20, xii. 14. With ds of 
modXot comp. ds tives (ili. 1). Here, as in Rom. v. 15, 19, AV. 
ignores the article before zoAAoé and translates ‘many’ instead 
of ‘the many.’ But we need not give the article its strongest 
force and make oi woAAoé mean ‘the majority,’ although it is 
likely that at Corinth the majority of the teachers were mis- 
leading the converts, and that the Judaizers on the one hand, 
and the advocates of Gentile licence on the other, far out- 
numbered the Apostle, Silvanus, and Timothy with whatever 
helpers they may have had. The meaning here seems to be 
‘the mob of teachers,’ without comparing them in number with 
the Apostle and his colleagues. On the opposition to St Paul 
see K. Lake, Zarlier Epp. pp. 219 f. In what sense he claims 
ixavorns for himself and his fellow-workers he tells us at once 
in iii. 5, 6; none are sufficient, excepting those whom God has 
made so, and it is evident whom He has made sufficient, viz., 
those who preach His word as He would have it preached. 

kammevovtes Tov Aédyov Tod Oeod. ‘Adulterating the word of 
God.’ The participle belongs to éopév. not to of rodkdot: ‘We 
are not people who adulterate the word.’ Vulg. has adudterantes 
for karnAevovres here and for Sodotvres iv. 2. ‘ Adulterate’ 
suggests more clearly than ‘corrupt’ (AV., RV.) that the corrup- 
tion is done for the sake of some miserable personal gain. The 
word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek, but xdzyXos, ‘a 
retail dealer,’ occurs twice in LXX. In Is. i. 22 we have oi 
Kdmndot cov pioyovor tov otvov vari, ‘Thy hucksters mix their 
wine with water,’ in order to cheat the buyers; and Ecclus. 
xxvi. 29, ov SixawOyoerar Kdryndos dard duaprias, ‘An huckster 
shall not be judged free from sin.’ St Paul may have had Is. 
i. 22 in his mind in using xaryAevovres. The Talmud counts 
the huckster as one whose business involves robbery, and Deut. 
Xxx. 13 is interpreted to mean that the Law cannot be found 
among hucksters or merchants. Plato says, “‘ Knowledge is the 
food of the soul ; and we must take care that the sophist does 
not deceive us when he praises what he sells, like those who 
sell the food of the body, the merchant and the hawker (xdémyos) ; 
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for they praise all their wares, without knowing what is good or 
bad for the body. In like manner those who carry about items 
of knowledge, to sell and hawk (xazyAevorres) them to any one 
who is in want of them, praise them, all alike, though neither 
they nor their customers know their effect upon the soul” 
(Protag. 313 D). Lucian says that philosophers dispose of their 
wares just as hucksters (xdwyAor) do, most of them giving bad 
measure after adulterating and falsifying what they sell (/er- 
motimus, §9): kdmndos is frequently used of a retailer of wine. 
Other illustrations in: Wetstein. 

The expression, ‘the word of God,’ 6 Adyos tod @eod, is very 
freq. in N.T., nearly forty times in all, without counting the 
expression, which is also freq., ‘the word of the Lord,’ 6 Adyos 
tov Kupiov. It is specially common in Acts (twelve times) and 
in the Pauline Epp. (iv. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; Rom. ix. 6; Col. i. 
25; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 9; Tit. ii.5). Its usual meaning, 
as here, is the Gospel as preached, the contents of the new 
religion, as set forth in the O.T. and in the life and teaching of 
Christ. Often 6 Adyos, without rod @eod, is used in much the 
same sense, and in interpreting it in the Pauline Epp. we must 
bear in mind 1 Cor. ii. 2, ‘I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,’ so that the 
preaching of the word means the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
crucified and raised again. It was this Adyos that was being 
adulterated at Corinth. See J. H. Bernard, Past Epp. pp 
74f.; Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, pp. 332 f. 

As to the manner of the adulteration, omnis doctor gui 
auctoritatem Scripturarum, per quam potest audientes corripere, 
vertit ad gratiam et ita loguitur ut non corrigat sed delectet audientes, 
vinum Scripturarum violat et corrumpit sensu suo (Jerome on 
Is. i. 22). As Chrys. puts it, such teachers ra atrév dvaptyvvover 
tots Delors. 

GAN’ ds é§ eiAixpivias, GAN’ ds ex Geod. ‘ But as from sincerity, 
nay, as from God.’ Sincerity (see on i, 12) is the internal 
source, and God is the external source, of what the missionaries 
preach. Their message rings true, for it comes from an honest 
and good heart (Lk. viii. 15), and is inspired by the faithful God 
(i. 18) who cannot lie (Tit. i. 2). Cf. od yap tpels ore of 
Aadovrres, GAAA TO veda Tod Tatpds budv Td Aadrovy ey duly 
(Mt. x. 20), The os means ‘as any one acts who acts éé eid, 
ex @.’ The repetition of é\Ad gives emphasis in an ascending 
scale; vii. rx; 1 Cor. vi. 11; ds as in Mt. vii. 493 Jn. i. 14. 

katévavt. cod. Cf. xii, 19; Rom. iv. 17, etc. Neither 
Karévavtt NOr Karevwmov is classical; both are found several 
times in N.T. and LXX. There is no dX’ ds before xar. ®., 
and tHere should be no comma either before or after these 
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words ; ‘but as from God in the sight of God speak we in 
Christ.’ God is the source of what they preach and the witness 
of it; what greater guarantee of truthfulness could there be? 

év Xptor@. See on v. 14. Neither Christi nomine (Grot.), 
nor secundum Christum (Calv.), nor de Christo (Beza), but, quite 
literally, iz Christo (Vulg.) ; it is ‘in Christ,’ as members of His 
Body, that ministers of the Gospel do their work, in the power 
that flows from union with Him. The branches bear fruit by 
being iz the vine, and in no other way (Jn. xv. 4). 

In this last verse (17), St Paul states both negatively and 
positively some leading characteristics of the minister who is 
equal to the responsibility of delivering a message which is so 
crucial that it may determine, not only the salvation of those 
who are already seekers after truth, but also the ruin of those who 
have set their faces against it. Such a minister is not one who, 
in order to win converts on easy terms, waters down the claims 
which the Gospel makes upon those who accept it. He is one 
who teaches with the openness and fulness which come from 
the God who inspires him; and in God’s presence he works as 
befits a member of Christ. He has, as the motive of all that he 
does or says, not his own gain or glory or satisfaction, but the 
desire to serve God by causing others to perceive the sweetness 
and the saving power of knowing something of Him. St Paul’s 
own experiences lie at the root of all this. He never forgets 
how Saul the persecutor was changed into Paul the Apostle. 

ol ro\dol (NABCK, def Vulg. Copt. Aeth.) rather than of dorrol 
(DEFGL, g Syrr. Arm.). FG,defg Vulg. Copt. Goth. omit the second 
és. F G, defg omit the second 4X. In all three cases, as in that of els 7d 
evayyéov in 2, 12, D E do not agree withde. xarévayrs(N* A BCP 17) 
rather than xarevwriov (N?>DEFGKL). The second coi without rod 
(N* ABC D* 17) rather than with rod (N° D?2¢3EFGKLP). On 
the difference between Oeds and 6 Oeds see Westcott, additional note on 
1 Jn. iv. 2. 
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The first three verses, like i. 12-14, are transitional. They 
are closely connected with the preceding expression of thankful- 
ness and confidence, for éavrobs ovvicravew clearly looks back to 
é€ ciduxpwias . .. Aadodpey. But py xpyoouey «7A, equally 
clearly anticipates reroi@naw rovatrnv, and there is more pause 
between the chapters than between vv. 3 and 4. These three 
verses, therefore, are best regarded as introductory to the 
Apostle’s vindication, not only of himself, but of the high office 
which he holds, and of the message which he is commissioned 


to deliver. Riva ett: ie 
The first verse gives us further insight into the opposition 
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which confronted St Paul at Corinth. Evidently one of the 
charges brought against him was that he was always asserting 
himself and singing his own praises,—of course because nobody 
else praised him. A man who has often to speak with authority 
is open to this kind of criticism, and there are passages in 1 Cor. 
which would lend themselves to such a charge; ii. 6-16, ili. 10, 
iv. 3, 14-21, ix. 1-6, xi. 1, xiv. 18. But more probably it was 
the severe letter, of which x.—xiii. may be a part, which provoked 
this criticism. There is plenty of material for such criticism in 
those four chapters. Titus, no doubt, had reported the existence 
of these cavillings, and perhaps he knew that they had not been 
completely silenced. The Apostle does not assert that they 
still exist, but he meets the possibility of their existence with a 
tactful question. Then he still more tactfully asks a question 
which can be turned against his opponents. Finally, he makes a 
statement which is likely to go home to the hearts of the 
Corinthians and win those who are still wavering back to their 
devotion to him. The readiness with which the passionate out- 
burst of ii. 14-17 is turned to account for the vindication of the 
Apostolic office is very remarkable. 


rz. 1-38. / have no desire to commend myself. The only 
testimonial which I need I have in you, and all the world 
can read tt. 


1In claiming to be competent to deliver a message which 
involves the momentous alternative of ultimate life and death, do 
I seem to be commending myself once more? I was obliged to 
assert myself in my last letter, but I have no need to do so now. 
There are people who bring letters of recommendation to you, 
and ask you to give them such; and no doubt they require 
them. ?But what need have I of such things, when you your- 
selves are my letter of recommendation written on my very heart, 
a letter which the whole world can get to know and construe, 
wherever I go and tell of you? %It is made plain to all that 
you are a letter composed by Christ and published by me; 
written not with the blackness of perishable ink, but with the 
illuminating Spirit of the living God; written not, like the Law, 
on dead tables of stone, but on the living tables of sensitive 
human hearts. 

1, “Apydpe8a mddww éautods cunordvew; ‘Are we beginning 
again to commend ourselves?’ It makes no difference whether 
we take mdAuv with dpydueOa or with ovvcravew. The sentence 
is certainly a question. Taking it as a statement involves a 
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clumsy insertion in order to get a connexion with 4 pi «.7.A., 
such as, ‘Or if you object to our commending ourselves, I reply 
with this question, Do we need, etc.’ "Apydueba is a sort of echo 
of the supposed criticism; ‘He is beginning to belaud himself 
again.’ The wddw plainly shows that St Paul is aware that this 
charge of self-praise had been made. He alludes to it again 
iv. 5, V. 12, vi. 4. It may have been an insult offered to him by 
6 dducnoas, the great offender; but, whoever started it, it was 
accepted as true by some of the Corinthians. There are passages 
1 Cor. which would give a handle to such a charge; ix. 15, xiv. 
£S, XV. 46 53 Cl. 10716;, Vil,.40) x1... Bsa Cor. i. 12. 

The question may be a direct reference to trav éavrois 
ouvioravévtwy (xX. 12) and to td’ iuav ovvicracOat (xii. x1), If 
they are, we have further evidence that x.—xili. is part of the 
severe letter written between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i-ix. These 
three verses are strangely out of harmony with the last four 
chapters, 7f those chapters are part of the same letter: they are 
natural enough, if those chapters had been previously sent to 
Corinth and had occasioned, or intensified, the charge that St 
Paul was too fond of praising himself. See Rendall, p. 65. 

We find ovnordvew or cuvnordvat, ‘to bring together,’ used 
in two senses in N.T. (1) ‘To bring persons together,’ to 
introduce or commend them to one another; iv. 2, v. 12, vi. 4, 
x. 12, 18; Rom. xvi. 1. (2) ‘To put two and two together,’ 
to prove by argument and evidence ; vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18; Rom. 
v. 8. This difference of meaning is not clearly marked in LXX, 
but in Susann. 61, Theod. has ovvécrycey of Daniel’s proving 
that the elders have borne false witness. See on Rom. iii. 5. 
In these two senses the verb is peculiar to Paul in N.T. and is 
found chiefly in this Epistle. It occurs elsewhere only Lk. ix. 
32 and 2 Pet. iii. 5, in quite other senses. The position of the 
reflexive pronoun is to be noted. In this Epistle we have 
éavrovs ovv., in a bad sense, ili. 1, v. 12, x. 12, 18; and ov. 
éavrovs, in a good sense, iv. 2, vi. 4, vii. 11. 

4 pH xpntopey ds tues; ‘Oris it the fact that we need, as 
some people do?’ This side-stroke at the false teachers is very 
effective ; he alludes to the of wodAoé of ii. 17 and others like 
them. St Paul often speaks of his opponents as ‘certain 
persons,’ tuves (x. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 18, xv. 12; Gal. i. 73; 1 Tim. i. 
3,19). The wy, implying a negative answer, throws back its force 
on the previous question, and shows that the suggested criticism 
is unjust. Harnack thinks that the Apostles required a fresh 
commission for each missionary expedition. That was clearly 
not the case with St Paul. 

gvotatiKay émiaToNGv pds Spas % ef Spor. These words tell 
us three things: that the Judaizers had brought letters of 
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recommendation from some one; that they had already left 
Corinth; and that before leaving they had obtained, or had 
tried to obtain, letters of recommendation from the Corinthian 
Church. We know nothing, however, as to who gave recom- 
mendations to the Judaizers ; perhaps leading persons in Palestine 
did so. It is not likely that they had obtained credentials from 
any of the Twelve or from the Church at Jerusalem.* Letters 
of this kind were commonly brought by travelling brethren as 
evidence that they were Christians and honest persons. The 
Epistle to Philemon is a ovoratixy émucroAy for Onesimus ; and 
eAdBere évrodds, "Eav €XOy mpds spas, dé£acGe abrov (Col. iv. 10) 
probably refers to a previous letter of recommendation. St Paul 
sometimes commends individuals to the Church whom he 
addresses ; ¢.g. Titus and his companion (viii. 22 f.), Timothy 
(x Cor. xvi. rof.), Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1). Cf. Acts xv. 25 f., 
xviii. 27; 2 Jn. 12. Papyri yield examples; Deissmann (Ligh? 
Jrom the Ancient East, p. 226) says that the letters in Zfistolo- 
graphi Graect, Hercher, pp. 259, 699, begin, like Rom. xvi., 
with ovviornut. Suicer (ii. 1194) gives instances of such letters 
in the early Church. The Latins called them efistolae com- 
mendaticiae or literae formatae. How necessary they were is 
shown by Lucian, who says that an adroit unscrupulous fellow, 
who has seen the world, has only to get among these simple- 
hearted Christians, and he can soon make a fortune out of them 
(Perigr. Prot. 13). Diogenes condemned ypdppata cvorarixa 
as useless; nothing but personal experience of men, he said, 
was of any real value (Arrian, Zfic¢. 11. iii. 1). This, however, 
was what existed between St Paul and the Corinthians ; and it 
was macys ovotatixwtepov éeriotoAns. Cf. Acts xxviii. 21, and 
see Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. p. 328. 

If we are right in inferring from this verse that the Judaizers 
had left Corinth, we have a strong argument for the view that 
X.—xiil. was written before i.-ix., for in x.-xiii. the Judaizers are 
denounced as a present plague in Corinth. 


If the reading el 4 be adopted, we must translate, ‘ unless it possibly 
be the case that we are needing, etc.’ ; and we must interpret this as a sar- 
casm ; ‘unless it be the case that we are so unable to get recommendations 
that we are compelled to praise ourselves,’ This sarcasm shows that the 


“ The relation of the Judaizers to the Twelve is unknown to us, as also 
are the details of their teaching. ‘‘It was the life, not the teaching of the 
original Apostles which appeared to support the Judaizers. They continued 
in attendance upon the Temple services. To a superficial observer, they 
were simply pious Jews. They were not simply pious Jews. But the Judaizers 
failed to penetrate beneath the outward appearance. Because the original 
Apostles continued to observe the Jewish Law, the Judaizers supposed that 
legalism was of the essence of their religion” (J. G. Machen, Princeton 
Biblical Studies, p. 555). 
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charge of St Paul’s praising himself is ridiculous. So clumsy an interpre- 
tation need not be accepted, for the balance of evidence is decisive against 
eu. NBCDEFG, Latt. and other versions have # uj, AK LP, Arm. 
have ef uw}. BD 17 have cuncrévy, FG cunordva, all other witnesses 
ouvictdvev. AD have domep tives, other authorities és rwes. IEF K 
LP, de Syrr. add ovorarixdy after é€ budv, and F G add over. éricrodGv. 
rare both words with 8 A BC 17, 67**, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., Chrys. 
mbrst. 


2. H émorodh Adv Spyets eoré. The asyndeton is effective, 
and the two pronouns are in telling juxtaposition. The con- 
vincing statement is flashed out with emphatic suddenness and 
brevity ; ‘The letter of recommendation which we have to show 
are ye.’* No other testimonial is needed, either 0 the Corin- 
thians or from them. They know what Apostolic teaching has 
done for them; and all the world can see this also. Their 
changed life is an object lesson to themselves and to all 
outside ; and both they and the outsiders know how this change 
has been produced ; it is writ large in the history of the founda- 
tion of a Church in sucha city as Corinth. The Apostle appeals, 
not to written testimony, which may be false, but to the experi- 
ence of all who know the facts. There seems to be an allusion 
to this passage in the Ep. of Polycarp (xi. 3), where he says 
“among whom the blessed Paul laboured, who were his letters 
in the beginning.” See on iv. 14 and viii. 21. 

The details which follow are neither quite clear nor quite 
harmonious. St Paul dictates bold metaphors, in order to set 
forth the convincing character of his credentials, and he does 
not stop to consider whether they can all be combined in one 
consistent picture. ‘Written in our hearts’ does not agree well 
with ‘read by all men,’ and yet both were true. The Christian 
life of the Corinthians was impressed in thankful remembrance 
on the hearts of those who had converted them, and it was 
recognized by all who knew them. It was also impressed on the 
hearts of the Corinthians themselves. See on 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
Experience showed to the teachers that their ministry had been 
blessed by God; the existence of the Corinthian Church con- 
vinced them of this, and they could appeal to that conviction 
with a good conscience. Experience also taught the world at 
large that the men who had produced this change at Corinth 
were no charlatans ; and it had taught the Corinthians themselves 
the same truth. 


* ‘© Observe the remarkable expression of the Apostle; his /etter! He 
was writing on men’s hearts ; and each man here is writing something ; and 
his writing lasts for ever. Pilate uttered a deeper truth than he thought when 
he said, ‘ What I have written, I have written.’ For deeds are permanent 
and irrevocable : that which you have written on life is for ever. You cannot 
blot it out: there it is for ever ; your Epistle to the world, to be known and 
read of all men” (F. W. Robertson). 
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évyeypappévn év tals KapSiats Hpdv. There is probably no 
allusion to Aaron ‘bearing the names of the children of Israel 
in the breastplate (pouch) of judgment upon his heart, when 
he goeth in unto the holy place, for a memorial before the 
Lord continually’ (Ex. xxviii. 36). The idea of intercession is 
foreign to this passage. ‘ Written on our hearts’ suggests to 
us the idea of deep affection, and Chrys. interprets the words of 
the love to the Corinthians which causes Paul to sing their 
praises in other Churches. But it may be doubted whether this 
is the exact meaning of the words. The context seems to require 
some such meaning as this; ‘Our own hearts tell us that you 
are our recommendation, and everybody else can see this also.’ 
The compound évyeyp. implies that this fact cannot slip from 
our hearts, cannot be forgotten; cf. fv eyypddov od prynpoow 
déAros ppevav (Aesch. Pr. V. 789) ; and ériypayov ért 75 wAdros 
THs Kapdias gov (Prov. vii. 3). The plur. ‘hearts’ probably 
implies that other teachers are included with the Apostle; 
contrast ‘our heart’ in vi. 11. The ‘heart’ in Scripture is the 
inner man, the centre of personality, known only to God; Rom. 
Vv. 5, Vil 273 Eph. i..28, ii 275 1 Pet. iit..4; Rev. ii. 23. See 
art. ‘Heart’ in Hastings, DB. and DCG.; Milligan on 1 Thess. 
ii. 4. 

Lietzmann and Bousset would read tudy for judy with N17 after 
xapélacs. Confusion between the two pronouns is often found in MSS., 
and might easily be made at the outset in dictating, the pronunciation being 
similar, 

‘My testimonial is written in your hearts and can be read by all, for all 
can see that you are Christians.’ Schmiedel and J. Weiss would omit the 
whole clause as a gloss. 

yvwokouern kai dvaywwoKxonevn. Note the change from perf. 
to pres. participles. It was written long ago and the writing 
still remains, and this is continually becoming known and being 
read. See oni. 13 respecting the word-play * and the meaning 
of dvaywwoxouévn. Some suggest that these participles are in 
the wrong order, for one reads a letter before one knows its 
purport. Has St Paul been careless, or has he sacrificed sense 
to sound? Probably neither: one recognizes the hand-writing 
before one reads the letter; at any rate, one perceives that it is 
a letter before one reads it. 

bd mdvtwy dvOpdrwv. Another blow, whether intended or 
not, to his opponents, whose testimonials were not published. 


8. pavepodpevor. The construction is continued from tyeis 
éoré, and the meaning is continued from dvaywwoxouévyn, ‘Ye 
* Cf. pnddv epyatoudvous dddXa meprepyagoucvous (2 Thess. iii. 11); wh 


earn map 8 det ppoveivy (Rom. xii. 3); yuwdoxes & dvarywwdexes (Acts 
vili, 30). 
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are our epistle, read by all, for you are being made nmnifest.’ 
The idea of ‘ making manifest’ is freq. in this part of the letter ; 
iv. 10, II, V. 10, II, Vil. 12. 

émuotohh Xptotod. Is the genitive subjective, objective, or 
possessive? Probably the first, and in that case it may be 
another hit at the false teachers; ‘their testimonials have little 
authority, but ours were written by Christ.’* Or he may be 
merely disclaiming all credit; ‘Christ is the agent to whom the 
composition of the letter is due; I am only the instrument.’ 
Chrys. takes the genitive as objective; ‘a letter which tells of 
Christ.. Some moderns make it possessive; ‘ye are a letter 
belonging to Christ,’ z.e. ‘ye are Christians.’ 

StaxovnGetoa bp’ Hav. We need not seek an exact interpreta- 
tion and ask whether, if Christ is the author of the letter, d:ak. 
td’ yuSv means that St Paul was His amanuensis, or that he 
carried the letter to its destination.t The metaphor is not 
thought out in detail. The words mean that St Paul and his 
colleagues were Christ’s ministers in bringing the letter of 
recommendation into existence by converting the Corinthians. 
See on 1 Cor. iii. 5, iv. 1. We have td here, not, as in i. 10, 
iii. 4, the more usual dua. Chrys. understands diaxovydecica of St 
Paul’s preparation of their hearts; ‘for as Moses hewed the 
stones and tables, so we your souls.’ er ministerium nostrum 
scripsit Christus in vobis fidem spem caritatem ac reliqua bona 
(Herveius). We have the passive dcaxovetoGau, as here, in viii. 19, 
of the service rendered ; in Mk. x. 45 it is used of the person 
who receives the service. 

od pédav. Cf. 2 Jn. 12; 3 Jn. 13; Jer. xxxvi. 18. See artt. 
‘Ink’ and ‘ Writing’ in Hastings, D&., atramentum and tabulae 
in Dict. of Ant. Ink could be blotted out (Ex. xxxii. 33) or 
washed off (Num. v. 23, where see Gray’s note). Von atramento 
scriptum est, id est non ita ut possit deleri, sicut ea quae atramento 
scribuntur ; sed Spiritu Det vivi, id est ut aeternaliter et vivaciter 
in cordbus nostris aut vestris permaneat, sicut ille gui scripsit vivit 
et aeternus est (Herveius). See the beautiful passage in Plato, 
Phaedrus, 276 C, in which it is said of the good teacher, that he 
does not much care to write his words in perishable ink, tracing 
dumb letters which cannot adequately express the truth, but 
finds a congenial soul, and then with knowledge sows words 
which can help themselves and him who planted them, and can 
bear fruit in other natures, making the seed everlasting and the 
possessor of it happy. 

* Christum facit auctorem, se vero organum, ut calumniatores intelligant 
stbé cum Christo esse negotium, st maligne contra obtrectare pergant (Calvin). 

+ See Swete, The Holy Spirit in the N.T., pp. 193f. ; Deissmann, Legh 
from the Anc. East, p. 379. 
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mvedpatt cod Lavros. See on 1 Cor. xii. 3 and Rom. viii. 9, 
14. The epithet Cavros is not otiose; the Spirit is an efficient 
force, and the letter which it produces consists of living persons. 
Moreover, the epithet accentuates the contrast between the 
abiding illumination of the Spirit and the perishable blackness of 
inanimate ink. In the Pauline Epp. and Hebrews, eds fav is 
frequent; in Mt. xvi. 16, xxvi. 63; Rev. xv. 7, we have the less 
common 6 @eds 6 fav. For the difference see Westcott on Heb. 
ili, 12. 

odx év magiv ALOivats. This again is not quite in harmony. 
It would have agreed better with the metaphor of a letter to have 
said ‘not on parchment’ (év pewBpdvas, 2 Tim. iv. 13), or ‘not 
on papyrus’ (ev xépty, 2 Jn. 12). But the Apostle has already 
in his mind the contrast between the Mosaic and the Christian 
ministry (vv. 4-11), and he therefore introduces here ‘tables of 
stone’ (Ex. xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 1) rather than ordinary writing 
materials. He suggests that the living ‘letter of Christ,’ which 
is his testimonial, is superior, not only to the formal letters 
brought by the Judaizing teachers, but even to the tables at 
Sinai. Those tables were indeed written with the finger of God ; 
yet they remained an external testimony, and they had no power 
of themselves to touch men’s hearts; whereas the credentials of 
the Christian teachers are internal, written on the yielding hearts 
both of themselves and of their converts. The Corinthians 
cannot disregard a commendation written on their own hearts. 
The law written externally is a terror to evil-doers ; the internal 
law is an inspiration to those who do well. As soon as the 
Apostle’s thought had reached the ‘tables of stone,’ the current 
contrast between ‘the heart of stone’ and a ‘heart of flesh,’ rjv 
capdtav tiv AcOivyy and Kap. capxivyy (Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26; 
cf. Jer. xxxi. 33, xxxii. 38), would easily come in to strengthen the 
comparison. 

Omitting details, which give fulness but somewhat disturb 
the metaphor, we have as the main thought this; ‘That which 
Christ by the Spirit of God has written on your hearts is 
recorded in our hearts as commending us to all mankind.’ 
Once more (see on i. 22) we can perceive how the elements of 
Trinitarian doctrine lie at the base of the Apostle’s mind and 
influence his thought and language ; cf. Rom. xv. 16. 

év whagtv. kapdiats aapkivats. This difficult expression is the 
better attested reading: xapdfas is a manifest correction, for no 
one would alter xapdias to xapdiars. Unless with WH. and 
Wendland we suspect a primitive error, such as the accidental 
insertion of the second wAagiv, we must accept the harder 
reading and take xapdéars in apposition with wAa¢iv. Two ways 
are possible, according as capxivas is taken with wAagiv or with 
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xapdias. The former is very awkward; ‘on tables (viz. hearts) 
of flesh.’ It does not follow, because capxivais balances AcOivass, 
and ArOivars agrees with wAagiv, that therefore oapxiva:s agrees 
with wAagiv, But Syr-Hark. takes it so; ‘on tables of flesh—on 
hearts.’ ‘Qn tables (which are) hearts of flesh’ is less awkward, 
but not pleasing. In dictating, St Paul might easily utter the 
words slowly in the order in which we have them, & zAafiv— 
kapdiars——capxivas, But the proposal to omit mAagiv is 
attractive. Both Ar@ivats and capxivats indicate the material of 
the mAagiv, which in each case has év, while the instruments 
(wéAav, rvevpare) have no preposition ; capxtxats (i. 12, x. 43 see 
on 1 Cor. iii. 1) would indicate guality, especially ethical quality. 


B, f Vulg. insert cal before évyeypaypévn. Khas yeypaypévn. xapdlacs 
(NABCDEGLP, Syr-Hark., Eus.) rather than kapdias (F K, Latt. 
ening Copt. Aeth. Arm. Goth., Iren. and perhaps Orig. Did. Cyr- 
Alex. ). 


III. 4-11. The Superiority of the New Ministration to 
: the Old. 


God alone made us competent to be ministers of the new 
covenant, which in splendour immeasurably surpasses the old, 


*This confidence, that you are a letter composed by Christ 
testifying to the effectiveness and validity of our commission, is 
no fiction of my own invention: it comes through Christ, and it 
looks reverently to God as its source. 5It is not a confidence 
that of ourselves we are competent to form any estimate of 
results, as though we made ourselves sufficient. All our com- 
petence to form such an estimate has its source in God. & For 
of course He did not leave us incompetent of serving Him when 
He called us to be ministers of His new covenant with men,—a 
covenant which consists, not of a lifeless written code, but of 
an active penetrating Spirit. For the written code imposes a 
sentence of death, but the Spirit breathes new life. 

7 Now if the Law’s dispensation of death, which was a thing 
of letters graven on stones, was inaugurated with such dazzling 
manifestations of glory that the Children of Israel could not look 
steadily at the brightness on the face of Moses, a brightness 
which was already beginning to fade away, ® how much greater 
must be the glory of the dispensation of the Spirit! ® For, 
surely, if the dispensation which sentences men to death can be 
a manifestation of God’s glory, then the dispensation which offers 
righteousness as a gift to men must be a far greater manifesta- 
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tion. 1° For the former may be said to have had no real glory, 
because its glory pales and vanishes before the overwhelming 
glory of the latter. 1! For if that which comes and soon passes 
away has somewhat of glory, much more must that which for 
ever abides be arrayed in glory. 


4. MemoiOnow Sé tovadtmy éxouev. ‘And confidence of this 
kind we possess through Christ to God-ward.’ He refers to the 
merolOnais just expressed, viz. that he has no need of any 
credentials other than the testimony which the existence of the 
Corinthian Church bears: that fact by itself suffices to prove his 
Apostleship. But he at once hastens to show that in this 
confidence there is no self-praise and no claim to credit ; for it is 
conditioned in two ways which entirely exclude vain-glorious 
thoughts ; it is through Christ, and it is towards God. In LXX 
memotOnas occurs only in the taunt of Rabshakeh, Ti 4 wer. atrn 
nv wérofas; but it is fairly freq. in other versions. It is found 
six times in Paul and nowhere else in N.T. See Index IV. 

81a tod Xpiotod. ‘Therefore not through any innate power of 
our own. Apart from Him we could do nothing (Jn. xv. 5). 
He gave us the power that we have’—rotro wiv dSedwxdtos To 
Odapoos (Thdrt.). 

mpds tov Oedv. Lrga Deum, which is the second security 
against boastfulness. ‘The quiet confidence which gives us 
strength (Is. xxx. 15) is not directed towards anything earthly as 
the ultimate source of strength, but towards God’ (Rom. xv. 16). 
The idea is that of looking towards the person on whom one 
relies. This use of wpdés is rare; the usual prepositions after 
merotOnows are els (vill. 22) and éy (Phil. iii. 4), and after mezor- 
Oévar, which is very freq. in N.T. and LXX, «is, év, and éai with 
dat. (i. 9) or acc. (ii, 3). In 2 Thess. iii. 4 we have zezoi- 
Oapev dé ev Kupiw ef’ dyads, a construction which would have 
stood very well here. 


5. obx Str... GAN. The zerotOyors is further explained, 
both negatively and positively, in order to exclude still more 
emphatically the suspicion of self-commendation. ‘I do not 
mean that (i. 24) of ourselves we are sufficient (ii. 16) to account 
anything as originating with ourselves.’ He does not claim the 
right or power to judge that he and his fellows are the real 
authors of any part of the work ; they claim no credit whatever. 
Experience has proved that as ministers they are competent, for 
the Corinthian Church exists; but all their competency comes 
from above. 

The statement is particular, not general ; and it has reference 
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simply to the successful work at Corinth. The Apostle is not 
denying free will, nor is he declaring that the natural man can do 
nothing but evil. Calvin’s remark, Paulus non poterat igitur 
magis hominem nudare omni bono, is altogether beside the mark. 
By a fanciful derivation, El Shaddai, as a name for God, was 
sometimes interpreted as meaning ‘The Sufficient One.’ In 
Ruth i. 20, 21, 6 “Ixavds, and in Job xxi. 15, xxxi. 2, xxxix. 32 
[xl. 2], ‘Ikavds is used as a Divine name. It is just possible that 
St Paul had this in his mind here; ‘Our sufficiency comes from 
the Sufficient One.’ Nowhere else in LXX or N.T. is ixavorns 
found. 
a¢@ éavrwy should be placed before tkavol éouey (NBC, Copt. Arm.) 
rather than after Noy. 77» (A DE FGP, Latt.) or after ik. éopev (KL, Syr- 


Hark.) or be omitted (17, Syr-Pesh.). doylcac@a (SN ABK LP) rather 
than AoylfecGa: (CD EFG). For é éavrwy, BF G have é atrév (WH. 


ii. p. 144). 

6. ds Kal ixdvwoev Has. ‘Who also made us sufficient as 
ministers,’ where ‘who’=‘for He.’ No English version before 
the RV. marks the repetition, ixavoi, ixavdrys, ixdvwoev: nor does 
the Vulgate, which has suficientes, sufficientia, idoneos fectt. 
There is a similar repetition in d:axovnbeioa, dtaxdvovs, Staxovia, 
and this is followed by dda (eight times in five verses), deddgacrar, 
7d dedogacpévov. As in 1 Cor. ili. 5, Sudxovos is used in quite a 
general sense. There is no evidence that at this time didxovos 
had an exclusively official sense, or designated any particular 
class of Christian minister: see Westcott on Eph. iv. 12. The 
aorist ixdvwoey points to the time when St Paul was called to be 
an Apostle ; at that crisis he was made competent (Col. i. 12) to 
respond to the call. See Index IV. 

kawvijs Stabyxys. ‘Of a new covenant’ (RV.): ‘of the New 
Testament’ (AV.) is misleading. The covenant is fresh and 
effective, with plenty of time to run, in contrast to the old 
covenant, which is worn out and obsolete. This is the constant 
meaning of xawdés as distinct from véos, so that xawds always 
implies superiority to that which is not xavds, whereas what is 
véos may be either better or worse than what is not véos. See 
Trench, Syz. § Ix. and Lightfoot on Col. iii. 1o. 

The usual word for ‘covenant’ is ovv@yxyn, which occurs 
thirteen times in LXX, but not at all in N.T. It is not suitable 
for a covenant between God and man, for it suggests that the 
parties meet on equal terms. See on 1 Cor. xi. 25. Here the 
emphasis is on xawys. Contrast Siabjxns Kans pecirns (Heb. 
ix. 15), where the emphasis is on dia6y«ns. To be ministers of 
the old covenant was no great distinction; there were large 
numbers of them, and their duties were largely matters of routine. 
But to be made competent ministers of a new covenant with God 
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was an extraordinary grace. In Heb. xii. 24 we have diaO%jxys 
véas pecirys, the only passage in which d&a@j«n véa occurs. 
Christianity was both véa and xawy, it was of recent origin and it 
was effective, whereas Judaism was old and effete. It was also 
aiwvia. ‘1 will make a new covenant (d:a0yKyv xawjv) with the 
house of Israel’ (Jer. xxxi. 31). ‘ And I will make an everlasting 
covenant (6. aiwviav) with them, that I will not cease to do them 
good’ (Jer. xxxli. 40). 

We are not yet in a position to say the final word respecting 
the rendering of Svaj«n in N.T., where the word occurs thirty- 
three times, mostly in Paul (nine) and in Hebrews (seventeen). 
Probably the extremists on both sides are in error. It seems to 
be reasonable to hold that dva0yxn cannot always be rendered 
‘covenant’ in accordance with LXX use, and that it cannot 
always be rendered ‘testament’ in ‘accordance with the usage of 
classical writers and that of Greek-speaking populations in the 
East in the first century. Among the crucial passages are Gal. 
ili. 15-18 (see Lightfoot) and Heb. ix. 16, 17 (see Westcott). It 
does not follow that, because ‘covenant’ is the meaning else- 
where in N.T., therefore ‘covenant’ is the meaning in both these 
passages ; or that, because ‘testament’ is the meaning in one or 
both of these, therefore ‘testament’ is the meaning everywhere. 
Deissmann (Light from Anc. East, p. 341; Licht von Osten, 
p. 243) says; “‘ There is ample material to back me in the state- 
ment that no one in the first century a.D. would have thought of 
finding in the word dady«y the idea of ‘covenant.’ St Paul 
would not, and in fact did not. To St Paul the word meant 
what it meant in his Greek O.T., ‘a unilateral enactment,’ in 
particular ‘a will or testament.’ This one point concerns more 
than the superficial question whether we write ‘ New Testament’ 
or ‘New Covenant’ on the title-page of the sacred volume; it 
becomes ultimately the great question of all religious history; a 
religion of grace, or a religion of works? It involves the alter- 
native, was Pauline Christianity Augustinian or Pelagian?” On 
this Lietzmann rightly remarks that, however true it may be that 
duayxn almost always means ‘testament’ in profane literature, 
yet in the very numerous passages in LXX in which a dabyjxy 
between God and man is mentioned it cannot have this 
meaning ; and this is true also of the passages in N.T. which 
have been influenced by the LXX. “I know of no instances of 
‘a unilateral enactment’ (ecnsettige Verfiigung). We must abide 
by the Hebrew and translate ‘covenant.’ One instance of this 
usage we at any rate have in Aristoph. Birds, 440. Peisthe- 
tairos refuses to have any dealings with the birds, jv py dudbwvrai 
y' of8¢ d:aOjxnv éuof—not to peck him.” See Ramsay’s valuable 
dissertation, Galatians, § 33, 34, pp. 349-370; A. Lukyn 
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Williams, Galatians, pp. 68-70; Wickham, Hebrews, pp. 71-73 ; 
Expositor, Dec. 1908, pp. 563-565; E. Riggenbach, Der Begriff 
der Diatheke im Hebraerbrief, 1908; Muntz, Rome, St Paul, and 
the Early Church, pp. 146f., 165 f. 

od ypdppatos GAA mvedpartos. ‘Not of letter, but of spirit, for 
the letter puts to death but the spirit gives life.’ This saying 
holds good of many other things besides the Law and the 
Gospel; everywhere letter prescribes, spirit inspires. But we 
must not be misled by the common contrast in English between 
‘letter’ and ‘spirit,’ which means the contrast between the 
literal sense and the spiritual or inward sense of one and the 
same document or authority. By ypudua and zvevpa St Paul 
means two different authorities ; ypdupa is the written code of 
the Law, wvetya is the operation of the Spirit in producing and 
promulgating the Gospel. See on Rom. ii. 29, vii. 6.* This 
passage is almost a summary of the Ep. tothe Romans. St Paul 
mentioned the tables of stone (v. 3) in preparation for this 
comparison between the old ministration and the new. The old 
put forth a written code of duty, so onerous as to kill hope and 
love ; the new is inspired by the spirit, which is able to revive 
what is ready to die. See Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in N.T., 

ne GEO. 

; We see here once more (see on 1 Cor. ix. 20; Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, p. 82) how completely St Paul had broken with the 
Jewish Law.t He has now reached the main topic in this 
portion of the Epistle (iii. 1-vi. 10), viz. the glory of Apostleship 
under the new covenant. The Judaizing teachers had not been 
able to extricate themselves from the trammels of, the old 
covenant. But experience has taught St Paul that the embrace 
of the Law has now become deadly. It is effete and cannot 
adapt itself to the new conditions. It is purely external; ‘Thou 
shalt not do this overt act,’ ‘Thou shalt do this overt act.’ It 
has no power to set free and strengthen the moral elements in 
man. It makes heavy demands, but it gives nothing. It com- 
mands and imposes a punishment for disobedience ; but it gives 
no power or encouragement to obey. The spirit of Christianity 
is the opposite of this. . It is a living force. Instead of pressing 
the man down from without, it lays hold of him from within ; it 
supplies, not slavish rules, but emancipating principles. It 
enriches and quickens those who welcome it, and it makes them 


* ‘© No idea is more familiar to us than the distinction between the spirit 
and the letter. . . . Yet, so far as I am aware, it occurs in S. Paul for the 
first time. No doubt the idea was floating in the air before. But he fixed it ; 
he made it current coin” (Lightfoot, Sermons in St Paul's, p. 206). 

+ ‘‘ The third chapter is a polemic against the doctrine that believers in 
Christ ought to pay respect to the Law of Moses” (Menzies, p. xxv). 
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both desirous and able to follow its inspirations. ‘The Law,” 
says Chrys., ‘‘when it takes a murderer, puts him to death; 
grace, when it takes a murderer, gives him light and life.” 

It is evident from the language used that the Apostle is 
contrasting the spirit of the Gospel, not merely with ceremonial 
regulations, but with the whole code, whether ceremonial or 
moral, of the Mosaic Law. That Law said to the Jew, ‘‘ Obey, 
or it will be worse for you.” The Christian says to the Gospel, 
‘* Obedience is the thing that I long for.” 

The genitives, ypduporos and mvevijzartos, probably depend on 
Siaxdvous (see v. 8); but the meaning is much the same if we 
take them after Sia@yxns. They are qualifying or characterizing 
genitives and are equivalent to adjectives: we might translate, 
‘not letter-ministers, but spirit-ministers.’ Winer, p. 297 ; Blass, 
§ 35. 5. 

au yeéppa dort. This does not refer to capital punish- 
ment, which the Law inflicted for a variety of crimes, such as 
adultery, blasphemy, dishonour to parents, idolatry, murder, 
prophesying falsely, sabbath-breaking, witchcraft, etc., although 
there may be some indirect allusion. In a much more serious 
sense the Law kills, in that it sends men along the road which 
leads to eternal death. It does this by its prohibitions, which 
at once suggest the doing of what is prohibited, and also make 
men conscious of having sinned and merited punishment. ‘“ By 
giving edge to the conscience, it intensifies the sense of remorse. 
A child will go on doing a wrong act ignorantly, till it has 
become a habit, without any inward dissatisfaction ; till at 
length some authoritative voice says, ‘That is a wicked act.’ 
Then everything is changed. Each recurrence of the evil habit 
brings misery to the child. It has the sentence of condemna- 
tion in itself. The commandment has slain the child” (Light- 
foot). Again, the letter kills by setting up lofty standards, which 
it does not help men to reach, and which without help they 
cannot reach. This takes the heart out of them, for they feel 
from the first that disastrous failure is certain. Moreover, the 
Law held out no hope of a resurrection, by means of which the 
failures of this life might be rectified. Lex mon est adjutrix 
legentium, sed testis peccantium quae mortificat peccatores (Pseudo- 
Primasius). Spiritus vivivicat qui intus docet animam qualiter 
ea quae audit intelligere debeat (Herveius). With St Paul the 
principle that ‘ the letter puts to death’ is an axiom ; and it was 
confirmed by his own experience. See on Rom. vii. 7-25, 
pp. 184-189. But this verse would have been very obscure if 
we had not possessed Romans, which was written in Corinth 
and shows what St Paul had been teaching there. In all this 
disparagement of +o ypdupa there was no danger of seeming to 
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disparage Christian writings, for as yet there were no Christian 
Scriptures. The Apostle, without being aware of it, was begin- 
ning to make such writings. 


The excellent cursive 17 has 0} ypduuare dddd wvevpart, which is 
supported by Lat-Vet. mon /itera sed spiritu; but Vulg. has mon litterae 
sed spiritus. B has dmoxrelve, 8GKP 17 have dmoxrévver, a form said 
te be Aeolic, AC D E L droxreve:, which D® L accentuate éoxrévec. 


7.  Staxovia solv Qavdrou. See on 1 Cor. xv. 56 and comp. 
Gal. ill. 10, which quotes Deut. xxvii. 26: Scaxovia is not abstract 
for concrete, ‘ministry’ for ‘ministers’; it means the whole 
dispensation of the Mosaic Law. The Apostle’s main object is 
to show the superiority of the Christian ministration. This 
involves disparaging the Jewish ministration, which he does in 
strong language, because of the mischief done by the Judaizers. 
**See,” says Chrys., “how he again cuts the ground from under 
the Judaistic point of view.” He adds that the Apostle does not 
say that the Law produced death, but that its ministry tended to 
death, when it declared ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die’ 
(Ezek. xviii. 4).* The inferiority of the Law to the Gospel is 
shown in three different aspects, the second of which is an 
explanation or justification of the first; it is a ministration of 
death, a ministration of condemnation, and a ministration which 
was designed to be only temporary. 

év ypdppaciv, evtetuTwpevn AiBo1s. ‘In letters, and engraven 
on stones.’ It is necessary to insert ‘and,’ in order to make 
clear that we have here two attributes of the dcaxovéa, which was 
in writing that might never be read or understood, and written 
on dead and heavy material. ‘Graven in letters on stones’ 
would give only one of these ideas. KexoAappévyn év rais 
mAagiv is said of the writing made by God on the frst tables 
(Ex. xxxii. 16). It is not said who wrote on the second tables 
(the nom. may be God or Moses), nor whether the writing was 
engraved or not (Ex. xxxiv. 28). The Commandments, as 
the centre and basis of the Mosaic code, are here put for the 
whole of it, as the Sermon on the Mount is sometimes put for 
the whole of the Christian code. ‘In writing’ would be better 
than ‘in letters’; but the connexion between ypdupya and év 
ypdupacw must be preserved. ' é 

éyevyOn €v 86&. ‘Came into existence in glory,’ ze. had a 
glorious inauguration; or ‘came to be in glory,’ é.e. was trans- 
ported into a glorious condition. Bachmann defends the latter 
rendering by a number of instances from papyri in which yiyveoOau 


* Mintstratio mortis lex est, quae ostenso revelatogue peccato confundtt, 
conterret et ocetdit conscientiam (Melanchthon, Locé Theologict, p. 65, ed. 
Volbeding). 
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év seems to mean ‘pass into a certain state’; év védcw yevdpevos, 
ev dogpadet yevéoOat, x.7.A. This use is not rarein N.T. Cf. [Lk. 
xxii. 44]; Acts xxii. 17; Phil. ii. 7; 1 Tim. ii. 14; Rev. i. ro, 
iv. 2; but it does not fit the context here. The Law was not 
given in an inglorious condition and afterwards promoted to a 
glorious one; it was év ddgy from the first. Driver notices that 
St Paul’s key-words in this passage (8¢fa, Seddfaorar) are sug- 
gested by the LXX rendering of ‘shone’ in Ex. xxxiv. 29, 35, 
viz. 5eddfacra. We may contrast the aor. here with the fut.- 
éorat in v. 8; the latter implies permanence, the former not. 

Gore ph Sdvacbar drevicur. Ex. xxxiv. 30 says no more 
than that ‘they were afraid to come nigh him’; but Philo (Vita 
Moys. i. 2, p. 665) gives the current belief; xaréBave word 
KadXiwov Thy oY } ore avpet, ds Tovs dpdvras TeOnrévat Kal Kata- 
weTARXOa, kat pdtv emumréov avréxev tots éPOarpois SvivacBat 
Kata THv mporBorAnv HyrALoEdovs Péyyous aractpartovros. There 
was a Jewish tradition that the light which shone in Moses’ 
face was the light which inaugurated the Creation. Vulg. here 
varies the translation of zpécwov in a capricious way; “tf non 
possent intendere filii Israhel in faciem Most propter gloriam 
vultus ejus, quae evacuatur, See Index IV. On the difference 
between dore with the infinitive and dore with the indicative, 
see T. S. Evans in Z£xfositor, 3rd series, iii. p. 3. Excepting 
here and v. 13, dérevifey is peculiar to Luke in N.T. ; it is freq. 
in Acts. In LXX it is rare and late. 

Thy Katapyoupeyny. ‘Which was being done away’; im- 
perfect participle. It was very splendid, but it was very 
transient. This is not stated in Exodus, but it seems to be 
implied, and it is brought in here with much effect at the end 
of the sentence, to be enlarged upon as a separate point of 
inferiority in v.11. ‘Was to be done away’ (AV.) is certainly 
wrong,* and ‘was passing away’ (RV.) is doubtful. In v. 14, 
as generally in Paul, the verb is passive, and it may be passive 
here and in vv. 11, 133; see on r Cor. i. 28, xv. 26 and on Luke 
xiii. 7 for the meaning of the verb. 

yedupacw (XN AC D?248 EK LP, detg Vulg. Copt. Syr-Pesh. Goth.) 
rather than ypduuart (BD* FG). f Vulg. omit the év before ypaup. N° 


D?and 8 E KL, def Vulg. Arm. insert év before M@os. In all three cases 
note the divergence between Greek and Latin in bilingual MSS. 


8. mds odxi paddov. ‘ How shall not to a greater extent the 
ministration of the spirit be in glory?’ The éora does not 
point to the future coming of the Messianic Kingdom; it 
indicates that Siaxovia r. wrvevparos will continue to be in an 

*The same error is made by Beza, guae gloria erat aboeienda, and is 


repeated in 9. 13, 1” finem ¢jus quod abolendum est, where AV. inconsistently 
has ‘is abolished.’ 
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atmosphere of glory. Or écra: may be the logical future, of 
the natural consequence of what has been stated. Cf. e 8 
dreOavopey civ Xpiotg, muotevouev Ste kal cvlycouev aitG (Rom. 


vi. 8). 


9. ei ydp 4 Siaxovia tis Kataxpicews. The second pcint of 
contrast is explanatory (yap) of the first; the Law is a dak. 7. 
@avérov because it is diac. tr. xaraxp., for condemnation results 
in death. ‘If such a ministration is glory, to a much greater 
extent the ministration of righteousness is superabundant in 
glory.’* The use of the pres. here is against éoras being the 
logical future. By ‘righteousness’ is meant that which is 
attributed to man when he is justified. Through faith in Christ 
man is more than forgiven; his debt is cancelled and he has 
something placed to his credit. 

The év which is usual after repiooevew (viii. 7; Eph. i. 8; 
etc.) is omitted here, probably to balance 4é€a in the first clause. 
In the first contrast we have év d0f . . . év ddéy: in the second, 
ddfa . . . Sf. -Cf. 1 Thess. iii. 12; Acts xvi. 5; here many 
texts insert év. 

h dwaxovla r. xar.(BD? EK LP, fg Vulg. Copt. Goth.) is probably to 
be preferred to ry dtaxovlg 7. car. (N AC D* FG 17 de Syrr.); but the 
latter may be original; ‘For if the ministration of condemnation hes 
glory.” DEG have éorw after dda. N?DEFGKLP, Latt. Arm. have 
év before dd&y. 


10. kat yap od SedSdfactar Td Se8ofacpévov. ‘For indeed 
that which has been made glorious in this respect has been 
deprived of glory by reason of the glory which exceeds it?’ It 
is outshone by something which is much more dazzling and 
beautiful. When the sun is risen, lamps cease to be of use; 
orto sole lumen lucernae caecatur. In this way the paradox 
becomes true that ‘what had been made glorious was not made 
glorious.’ In comparison with the glory which superseded it, 
it seemed to have had no glory at all. Cf. dpotoe rots tudpdAois 
dv que ved ye Tov yperépwv dPOartyav (Xen. Mem. iv. iii. 3). 
Stallbaum on Plato, Ref. 329 B gives other examples of this use 
of évexa. 

If é&v rovrw 7G pepe be taken with 16 dedoéaopévov, the mean- 
ing will be ‘in respect of the illumination of Moses’ countenance.’ 
But it is better to take the words with ov deddgacrae and under- 


* ‘Paul, then, must be not less distinguished than Moses; this is the 
extraordinary claim made by the Apostle in this passage. To have set up 
a genuine and lasting spiritual movement in a society like the Church at 
Corinth is proof that it is so; for Moses produced no such result ; the 
opposite is the result of what he did. And what is being done at Corinth is 
being done in other places also; mankind is passing into the final stage of 
its history” (Menzies). 


x 
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stand them as anticipating what follows; ‘in this respect,’ viz. 
because of the overwhelming glory of the Gospel. The phrase 
is repeated ix. 3, and nowhere else in N.T. ‘“YzepBadAcw is 
found only ix. 14; Eph. i. 19, ii. 7, iii. 19; and its derivative 
trepBody is also purely Pauline in N.T., peculiar to this group, 
and most freq. in 2 Cor. (i. 8, iv. 7, 17, xii. 7); in LXX only 
4 Mac. iii. 18. 

For od dedot. a few cursives and a few Latin texts have o¥6é ded0é. Vulg. 
has ec and also spoils the oxymoron by rendering am nec glorificatum est 
quod claruit in hac parte. elwexev (NA BDEG P) rather than évexev 
(CKL). : 

11. Third contrast ; again explanatory (yép) and in support 
of what precedes. ‘For if that which was being done away was 
through glory, to a much greater extent that which abideth is in 
glory.’ What is given to last only for a time is as nothing in 
comparison with what is given to last for ever. Christianity is 
evayyéAvov aidviov (Rev. xiv. 6), a Gospel reaching forward into 
eternity and bringing with it cwrypiav aidyoy (Is. xlv. 17; Heb. 
v. 9), and its ministers are ministers dta@yxys aiwyiov (Heb. xiii. 
20). They have not the transitory glory of Moses i their faces, 
but in their souls they have the everlasting glory of the message 
which they deliver. Supply éorf& rather than éora with é 
dd€p. 

The change from 8a 8dys to év 8) may indicate the 
difference between what passes and what abides. We have a 
similar change Rom. v. ro, in a sentence very similar in con- 
struction to this; ¢i yap éxOpol dvres xarnAAdynpev TH Wed Sid Tod 
Bavdrov rod viod avrod, TOAAG paAAov katradAayerTes TwOnTdp€Oa €v 
TH {wy atrov. In Eph. i. 7 we have the converse change from 
év to 8:4, from what is permanent to what was transitory; év o 
éxouev THY arodvTpwow Oa TOD aiwatos avrod. St Paul is fond 
of changes in prepositions; 1 Cor. xii. 8; Gal. ii, 16; Rom. 
ill. 30. 

These verses (7-11) show what a revolution had taken place 
in the mind of St Paul since he had exchanged the Law for the 
Gospel. Christianity is so superior to Judaism that it has 
extinguished it. Even in its best days, when it also was a 
Divine revelation to the human race, Judaism had a glory which 
was infinitesimal compared with that which was inaugurated by 
Christ. A-rich variety of expressions is used to bring this out. 
The Gospel is padAAov év Sdgy, is ToAAG wGAXov év Sd£y, roOAAG 
BaAXov meprowever Soy, and the ddfa is drepBadrAovea. It secures 
from death, it secures from condemnation, and it abides. In 
this argument the Apostle has chiefly in view the Judaizers who 
made the Law indispensable and superior to the Gospel. Beet, 
P- 349- 
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II, 12-IV. 6. The Great Boldness of the New Ministers. 


Conscious of the. vast superiority of the New Covenant, 
we need no veil to cover deficiencies, but deliver our message 
weth boldness and openness. 


12Seeing, therefore, that we servants of the Gospel have a 
sure expectation that the glory of the new covenant will prove 
as superior in duration as it is in splendour, and will never dis- 
appear before a far greater glory, we venture to preach with great 
confidence, frankness, and courage, at the risk of being accused 
of self-commendation. Unlike our opponents, we have 
nothing to conceal. We have no need to act as Moses did. 
He used to put a veil over his face, to prevent the children of 
Israel from gazing at the gradual dying away of the glory which 
the presence of the Lord had imparted to his countenance. 
The passing away of that glory symbolized the transitory 
character of the Mosaic dispensation ; and by concealing the 
former from the people Moses might seem to be concealing the 
other also. 14 But, so far from seeing what the fading of the 
glory signified, or profiting by our plain speaking, their spiritual 
perceptions were deadened. For down to this very day, when 
the records of the old covenant (which might teach them so 
much) are read, the same veil of ignorance as to the transitory 
character of the Law lies still upon their minds, still unlifted, 
because by becoming members of Christ, and in that way alone, 
is it done away. 35 And unto this very day, whenever the Law 
of Moses is read in their synagogues, a veil of miscomprehension 
lies upon their hearts. 14¢But just as Moses, when he returned 
to the presence of the Lord, removed the veil ‘rom his face, so, 
when any one of them turns to the Lord, the veil is removed 
from his heart, and he sees that the dispensation of the Law 
has come to an end. 17 Now the Lord to whom such an one 
turns is the Spirit of Christ, and where the Spirit of Christ is, 
there is emanicipation from the bondage of the Law and of sin. 
18 And all we Christian men, freed from the Law and freely 
obeying a higher commandment, have a glory which resembles 
that of the unveiled Moses. As we gaze with unveiled face upon 
the glory of the Lord Christ, before which the glory of Moses 
vanished away, we are daily being transformed into spiritual 
likeness to Him, from one degree of brightness to another,—an 
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amazing transformation, but not beyond belief, when we re- 
member that the power which transforms us is a Spirit which is 
Lord. 

Iv. 1Seeing then that the Gospel is so glorious and is so 
unreservedly made known, and that we by God’s mercy have 
been made competent for the ministration of it, we have a 
courage which corresponds with that mercy. *We are not 
cowardly schemers,—far from it. We have from the first refused 
to adopt underhand methods of unworthy trickery; we follow 
no courses of unscrupulous clnning; we do not tone down or 
in any way tamper with God’s message. On the contrary, we 
set forth the truth so clearly and purely that this at once com- 
mends us to the conscience of our hearers, however much it 
may differ in different men. If, however, the verdict of all 
human consciences may err, we are not afraid to appeal to the 
judgment of God. %I do not deny that the Gospel which we 
proclaim so openly and honestly does not penetrate to the hearts 
of all who hear it; a veil intervenes. That is true, but only of 
those who are lost, in whose case the god of this evil dispensa- 
tion has blinded their understandings, unbelievers, as they are, 
so that for them there is no morning-glow from the light which 
is shed by the Gospel,—the Gospel which is charged with all the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God. 5Yes, the glory of 
Christ ; for it is not our own claims that we press, but those of 
Christ Jesus, as the risen and glorified Lord. Our relation to 
you is that of bondservants, in the service of Him who Himself 
took the form of a bondservant. ®I say that we do not press 
our own merits, because we have none; all that is of value in 
us is derived. To the God who in the beginning said, Out of 
darkness light shall shine, we owe the light that has shined 
in our hearts, the light which springs from the knowledge of 
the glory of God, which we must pass on to others. I have 
knowledge of that glory, for I have seen it myself on the face of 
Christ. 

The closing words of this section are a complete explanation 
of the statement made at the beginning of it and elaborated in 
iv. 2, The man who has always in his heart the Divine light 
which shone into it from the face of the glorified Lord cannot 
be guilty of tricky artifices and double-dealing with a view to 
commending himself and winning applause. The light trans- 
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figures him, and he is ever transparent and open. He works to 
impart the light to others, not as coming from himself, but from 
God through Christ. | 

We may notice the close correspondence between the last 
seven verses of this chapter and the first six verses of the next 
chapter. In both we have three subjects in the same order; 
the excellence of the Gospel ministry, the sad condition of those 
who are so blind as to be unable to see the excellence of the 
Gospel, and the Divine source of the excellence. Both passages 
begin with similar words expressing the rich possession of those 
to whom the ministry of the Gospel has been entrusted, and in 
both the metaphor of the veil is used. In the first passage this 
metaphor is applied to the unbelieving Jews, in the second to 
unbelievers generally, especially, but not exclusively, Gentiles. 
The repetition of éxouev and éxovres of the treasure possessed by 
Christian misssionaries should be noted (iii. 4, 12, iv. 1, 7, 13). 
See below on iv. 1. 


12. “Exovres ody roradtyny éArri8a. That he says ‘hope’ rather 
than ‘confidence’ (v. 4) does not prove that écra is to be 
supplied with év d0éy in v. 11. The glory of the Gospel has 
already begun, and therefore éoriv rather than éora is required. 
But that the Gospel will prove permanent (76 p<vor) is a matter of 
hope, and therefore éA7iéa is here quite in place. ‘ Because, there- 
fore, we have a sure hope that our glory will continue, we use 
great boldness.’ For otv following a participle see i. 17, v. 6, 11, 
vii. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 20; Rom. v. 1; Heb. iv. 14, x. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 1. 

wodAf] tappyota xpépeOa. He had been accused of having in 
one matter used such levity that his word could not be relied on 
(i. 17). He says here that he habitually uses great boldness and 
openness of speech, because he is in possession of a great hope. 
The word zappyoia implies that the boldness is exhibited either 
in speech or in action. It is opposed, not only to timidity, but 
to reserve, and it is sometimes misunderstood, for it may seem 
to imply self-confidence and self-commendation.* But it has 
quite other sources. Ministers who feel that God has made 
them competent (ii. 16, 17), and that their work will endure, 
have ground for zappyoia. Chrys. expands, obdev daroxpurrépevor, 
ovdey trocreAdASpevot, ovdev ipopwmevor. Calv., aperta et plena 


* Arrian in his letter to Lucius Gellius, introductory to his report of the 
Discourses of Epictetus, says that they are memoirs of the philosopher’s 
thought and freedom of speech (aappyaia), the aim of which was simply to 
move the minds of his hearers to the best things; but it may not have this 
effect on those who read the report of these utterances, 
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Christi manifestatio. It is possible that in explaining the nature 
of this wappyoia the Apostle is not only following up his answer 
‘to the charge of éavrovs ovnordvew (v. 1), but also again 
glancing at the hole-and-corner methods of his Judaizing 
opponents; but what follows is on a higher level than mere 
controversy. 
In Vulg. wrappyola is generally fiducta, but also constantia (Acts iv. 13), 
and confidentéa (Heb. x. 35), while werd wappnolas is audenter (Acts ii. 29), 
and wappyolg (adv.) is falam or manzfeste. Beza’s in loqguendo evidentia is 


no improvement on fiducta, and Erasmus goes wrong in changing wésmur 
(Vulg.) to wtamur. See Index. IV. 


18. kat od xa@dmep Mwuowjs. The structure is defective, but 
the sentence is quite intelligible; ‘And we do not put a veil 
over our faces, as Moses used to put a veil over his face.’ 
Comp. Mk. xv. 8, where there is nothing to correspond to xa@ws 
érote. avrots and ‘to do’ has to be supplied. From the lofty 
position in which God has placed him the Apostle looks down 
even on Moses. Moses and the Prophets often spoke obscurely, 
for they did not always understand their own message, and much 
had not been even dimly revealed to them that was clearly 
known to the Apostles. ‘Many prophets and righteous men 
desired to see the things which ye see and saw them not’ (Mt. 
xiii. 17). ‘Concerning which salvation the prophets sought and 
searched diligently.’ And ‘not unto themselves but unto you 
did they minister these things’ (1 Pet. i. 10, 12). For xadamep 
see on 1. 14. 

mpds Td ph dtevioat, ‘That the children of Israel should not 
look steadfastly upon the end of that which was passing away.’ 
There is no dvvac6a in this verse, and we have zpés 7d my, and 
not dore wy. Inv. 7 ‘could not look steadfastly’ is right; but 
here ‘could not’ (AV.) is incorrect and misleading. The 
difference is considerable. In 9. 7 it is said that the glory 
was so dazzling that the people could not look steadily at it. 
This is not stated in Ex. xxxiv. 29 f., but it is not inconsistent 
with what is stated there. Here it is said that Moses used to 
veil his face so that the people should not see the fading away of 
the glory on it. This is inconsistent with the AV. of v. 33; 
‘ Till Moses had done speaking with them he put a veil on his 
face’; which means that the people were terrified by the bright- 
ness and would not come near him, and so he wore a veil all the 
time that he was addressing them. This is erroneous. The 
correct translation is, ‘ When Moses had done speaking with 
them he put a veil on his face.’ He knew that the brightness 
was caused by converse with Jehovah, and would fade away 
when he was absent from the Divine presence. He did not 
wish the people to see the disappearance of the brightness, and 
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therefore, when he had delivered his message, he covered his 
face, until he returned to the presence of the Lord. This is 
plain in LXX and Vulg.,* as also in RV., but it is quite obscured 
in AV. Apparently we are to understand that this practice 
was continued by Moses throughout the wanderings in the 
wilderness. 

The Apostle’s main point is this fading of the glory, which 
he treats as symbolizing the temporary nature of the Mosaic Law. 
He does not say that it was intended to convey this lesson ; but, 
as in 1 Cor. x. 2-4 and Gal. iv. 21-26, he takes the O.T. record 
and gives it a spiritual meaning. The meaning of zpos 76 with 
the infinitive is in N.T. generally final, expressing the subjective 
purpose, ‘with a view to,’ ‘in order that.’ Mt. v. 28, xxvi. 12, 
and Lk. xviii. 1 seem to be exceptions. St Paul has it four times 
(here ; 1 Thess. il. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Eph. vi. 11), and in each 
case it expresses the purpose of the agent or agents. In this 
case it was the purpose of Moses that the Israelites should not 
witness the vanishing of the glory from his face. This does not 
imply that Moses understood the vanishing to be a sign of the 
transitory character of the Law; still less that he wished to 
conceal its transitory character from the Israelites. He wished 
to conceal from them the ed of the fading illumination. He 
did not wish them to go on watching him till there was no more 
glory to watch. 

It is the Apostle who makes the passing away of the glory a 
symbol of the transitoriness of the Law, and the veil a symbol of 
obscurity and concealment. In these two respects the Gospel 
ministration is greatly superior to that of the Law. It is 
permanent, and it conceals nothing that its adherents can under- 
stand. Its ministers deliver a message which reaches out into 
eternity, and they deliver it fearlessly, with entire frankness and 
freedom. 

16 té\os Tod Katapyoupévouv. The whole phrase and the 
context make the meaning of réAos certain: ‘the end of that 
which was passing away,’ or (passive) ‘was being done away,’ 
means the cessation of the glory. We may set aside ‘the end of 
that which is abolished’ (AV.), which seems to mean Christ as 
the end of the abolished Law (Rom. x. 4). This meaning of ro 
tédos is adopted by Aug. and Thdrt., but it does not stand in- 
vestigation. St Paul could not mean that Moses veiled his face 
to prevent the Israelites from seeing Christ. Nor does 76 réAos 
mean the final cause, the aim and object of the Law. Why 
should that be concealed from the people, and how would the 
use of a veil conceal it? And Luther is certainly wrong in 


* éreidh xatéravoev Nadav mpds atrovs, éméOnxer él 7d mpbawmov atbrot 
xéduupa: zmpletisque sermonibus, posuit velamen super faccem suam. 
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making tod xarapyovpévov masc., ‘of him who is passing away,’ 
viz. Moses, which is quite alien from the context. The: Vulg. 
is puzzling, in faciem ejus, guod evacuatur, but the guod shows 
that this reading gives no support to the view that rod xarapy. is 
masc. 
airod (A BCGLP 17) rather than éavrod (RN DEK). For rédos, A 
has mpbcwmov, which some copyist may have taken from the previous line 
or from v. 7. f Vulg., Ambrst. have faczem for jinem. 

14. GANG erwpdby 1a vonpata adtay. ‘But their minds were 
dulled.’ The édAd looks back to the preceding py. ‘ Dulled’ is 
perhaps better than either ‘ blinded’ (AV.) or ‘hardened’ (RV.). 
The Rhemish version has ‘their senses were dulled,’ following 
the Vulg., which has obtunsi sunt sensus eorum. Vulg. generally 
has excaecare, but Jn. xii. 4, zzdurare. ‘Harden’ is the original 
meaning of the verb, but this does not agree well with ‘minds’ ; 
minds are blinded, blunted, dulled. As ‘blinded’ is wanted for 
éeruprwoe (iv. 4), ‘blunted’ or ‘dulled’ will be better here. 
J. A. Robinson (Zphesians, pp. 264-274) gives a full history of 
mwpdw and mwpwois, and comes to the conclusion that from the 
original idea of petrifaction the words come to indicate insensi- 
bility, especially of the eyes. The meaning generally required 
by the context in the N.T. is obtuseness or intellectual blindness 
rather than hardness. Lightfoot on 2 Thess. ii. 8 remarks that 
St Paul sometimes uses xatapyeiv in opposition to ‘light’ (1 Cor. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10) as here in vv. 7, 13, and this is somewhat in 
favour of ‘ blinded’ or ‘ dulled’ rather than ‘hardened.’ Strictly 
speaking, vorjara are the products of vovds, and therefore 
‘thoughts’ rather than ‘minds’: but here, as in iv. 4 and xi. 3, 
vénua seems to mean the thinking faculty. The same difference 
of meaning is found in class. Grk.* See on ii. 11. 

It is not necessary to decide whether St Paul is speaking of 
the Jews of his own day, as what follows seems to intimate, or 
of the contemporaries of Moses, as what precedes rather implies. 
He is thinking of the nation as a whole without distinction of 
time. The aor. may be timeless, and in that case may be 
rendered ‘have been dulled’ or ‘are dulled.’ Nor need we ask 
whether their minds were dulled by God, or by the evil one, or 
by themselves: in different ways all three contributed to the 
result. The indefinite passive has the advantage of raising no 
side issue ; the one important fact is the intellectual xdépwors of 
the Jews, which is a warning to the Corinthians not to exchange 
Christian clearness and freedom for the obscure entanglements 
of Judaism. 


*In Agathon’s speech in praise of Eros, he ends with mention of the 
beautiful song which Eros sings, 6\ywv wdvTwr Bedv Te cal dvOpdrwv vonua 
| (Plat. Symp. 197 E). 
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To what does But’ (add) refer? To the main topic of 
these verses, the zappyoia of the Apostle and his colleagues. 
‘We do not use concealments, as Moses did; we speak openly 
to the people ; but (ader) in spite of that, they do not under- 
stand. Even the free preaching of the Gospel is powerless 
against the deep-seated insensibility of Jewish prejudice. This 
is one of the strongest of St Paul’s strong statements against 
Judaism. Others explain, ‘But (Moses had no need to hide 
anything, for) their minds were dulled.’ This is a less obvious 
connexion. 

Gxpt yap tT. ojpepor tpépas. It must have been insensibility, 
for it remains unyielding still. ‘‘ Why are ye perplexed that the 
Jews believe not Christ? They do not even believe the Law. 
They are ignorant of grace also, because they did not know even 
the Old Covenant, nor the glory which was in it. For the glory 
of the Law is to turn men to Christ” (Chrys.). Vés# enim 
credideritis, non intelligetis (Pseudo-Primasius). 

76 adtd xdAuupa. Not of course the same veil that Moses 
used, but one which. had the same effect, viz. preventing them 
from recognizing that the Mosaic dispensation was transient. 
Aug. evidently thought that Moses wore the veil while he was 
speaking to the Israelites, for he says on this passage, sonabat 
enim vox Moyst per velum, et facies Moysi non apparebat ; sic et 
modo Judaeis sonat vox Christi per vocem Scripturarum veterum : 
vocem earum audiunt, faciem sonantis non vident (Serm. \xxiv. 5). 
The ¢a/ith, which Jews now wear as a scarf on the shoulder 
when worshipping in the synagogue, was formerly worn on the 
head. It is just possible that there may be some reference to 
this. A reference to the wrappers in which the rolls of the 
sacred books were kept is not probable. 

éxi ti dvayvdcer. ‘At the reading.’ This use of éré of the 
occasion on which or circumstances in which something takes 
place is common enough (i. 4, vil. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 6; etc.). It 
makes rather strange sense to take él +. av. after uéver, for a veil 
abiding on reading is a picture difficult to realize. We know 
from Acts and other sources that the synagogues, where the O.T. 
was publicly read (Acts xiii. 15), were often the headquarters of 
hostility to the Gospel (Acts xiii. 45, 50, xiv. 2, 19, etc.). Aug. 
De Civ. Dei, xvii. 7, says; “ The O.T. from Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage, profiteth nothing, except so far as it bears 
witness to the N.T.” 

tis mwadads Siabhxns. ‘The Old Covenant’ and ‘the 
New Covenant’ are such familiar expressions to us that we are 
apt to forget their enormous significance to those who first used 
their equivalents. This is plainly stated in Heb. viii. 13; ‘In 
that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. But 
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that which is becoming old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanish- 
ing away.’ Nowhere else in N.T. is the expression wadava 
S:aOyxn found, and it is possible that St Paul was the first person 
to declare the abrogation of the covenant made with Israel by 
speaking of the Pentateuch as 4 maAatd Siabrjxy.  Uadaids 
implies far more than dpyxaios does, that what is ‘old’ is the 
worse for wear. Trench, Syz. § lxvii. 

ph dvaxadumrépevov. This probably agrees with ro xdAvppa. 
just mentioned; ‘the same veil abideth, without being lifted, 
because it is in Christ (and in Him alone) that it is done away.’ 
But py dvax. may be a nom. or acc. absolute; ‘the same veil 
abideth, the revelation not having been made that it is done away 
in Christ.’ Field suggests a third method ; ‘the same mystery 
remains unrevealed, vz. that it is done away in Christ.’ The 
second method labours under two disadvantages; (1) the 
clumsy absolute case, which, however, is not without examples ; 
see Winer, p. 669, who rejects it as inapplicable to this passage ; 
(2) the meaning given to dvaxaXvrrdpuevoy, which in this context 
seems almost necessarily to refer to the moving of the veil; see 
v. 18. The third method avoids these drawbacks, but involves 
one which is more serious, viz. taking xdAvupa in a different 
sense from that which it bears both before and after this verse. 
Everywhere else it means the veil and not the thing veiled, ze. a 
mystery. The second method may be right; it is strongly 
supported by Meyer, Stanley, Alford, Bachmann, and others, and 
is admitted to RV. marg. But with AV., RV., most ancient 
writers, Waite, Way, Weymouth, J. H. Bernard, Massie, De 
Wette, Neander, B. Weiss, Schmiedel, Bousset, and others, it 
seems better to take 7) dvaxadumrdpevov with 7d xdAvpya. 

St év Xpiotd Katapyetrar. AV. and RV. read 6 7, and trans- 
late, ‘which veil is done away in Christ.’ But this use of 6 7 
for 6 is open to question. Reading 67, our rendering will 
depend on the rendering of wy dvax. Either, ‘abideth without 
being lifted, for it is in Christ that it is done away’; or ‘ abideth, 
the revelation not having been made ¢ha¢ it is done away in 
Christ.’ Adopting the former, we make the sentence a paren- 
thetical explanation of péever ui) dvaxaXvrrduevoy, for it is union 
with Christ which does away with the veil, and this union the 
unconverted Jews reject. Note the emphatic position of év Xp. 
It isin union with Him, and in that alone, that the removal of 
this ignorance takes place. -The difference between é& (i. 14, 
17) and &d (v. 4, i. 5) should be observed. The number of 
passages in which 67x may be either ‘ because’ =‘ for,’ or ‘that,’ 
is considerable (i. 14, vii. 9, 13, 16; 1 Cor. i. 5, 14; etc.) 
They are specially common in Lk. (i. 45, vii. 16, 39, ix. 22, x. 
a1, xi. 38, xxii. 70). 
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Tijs ohuepor tyuépas is the reading of nearly all authorities, but K L Syr- 
Pesh. Aeth., under the influence of v. 15, omit quépas. 


15. The metaphor of the veil is changed in a way somewhat 
similar to that in which the metaphor of the epistle is changed in 
vv. 1-3. Previously, the veil was something external to them- 
selves which hid from them the truth that the dispensation of 
the Law was temporary and vanishing. Now it is something 
within them which keeps them from recognizing and welcoming 
the truth, viz. their prejudice in favour of the old dispensation ; 
see on Lk. v. 39. It is probably because of this change of 
meaning that «dAvyma has no article; ‘tke veil’ would mean 
‘veil’ in the same sense as before, and AV. obscures the sense 
by inserting the definite article. In v. 16, 76 xéAvpma means 
the veil mentioned in v. 15. 

GAN’ Ews orpepov Fvika av dvayweoynta. ‘ But unto this day, 
whenever Moses is read, a veil lies upon their heart.’ The 
GAXd refers to pi dvaxadurropevoy, ‘not lifted up, but (so far 
from that) a veil lies on their heart.’ ‘ Heart,’ as often in 
Scripture, and especially in Paul, is the seat of the intelligence 
(iv. 6; 1 Cor. ii. 9; Rom. x. 6, 8, 10; Phil. iv. 7) as well as of 
the affections. Therefore it is beside the mark to say that the 
veil is said to be on the heart and net on the head, because ‘it 
was moral and not intellectual blindness which caused their 
unbelies.” If any contrast is implied in ézi r. xapSiav adray, it is 
to the effect that the existing veil does not lie on the head of 
Moses, hiding the vanishing of the glory of the Law, but on the 
hearts of his people, hiding the dawn of the glory of the Gospel. 
We might have expected 77 xapd/a, but éxé with acc. usurps the 
place of éxé with dat., not only where motion previous to rest 
may be implied (Mk. ii. 14, Iv. 38, etc.), but where there has 
been no previous motion (Mk. vill. 2; Lk. i. 33; etc.). Blass, 
§ 43. 1. With éws ojpepoy (Ecclus. xlvii. 7) comp. éws dpre 
(1 Cor. iv. 13, vili. 7, xv. 6). 

julka dv with 8 ABC (17 has éd4v): DF EGKLP omit &, dra. 
ywooknra (8 ABCDE P) rather than dvayiwdoxera (F G KL). 


There is no sufficient reason for suspecting with Heinrici that the verse 
isa gloss. The 7vlka in v, 16 looks like a reference to #vixa here. 


16. jvixa 8é édv émotpébyn mpds Kupiov. ‘ But, whensoever a 
man shall turn to the Lord, at once the veil is taken away.’ The 
emphasis on mepuarpetrae justifies ‘at once’; ‘away the veil is 
taken.’ The nom. to émuotpéy is probably ris (so Origen) ; any- 
one in the synagogue, any who hears the Law read. Others make 
 xapdia airwy the nom., or Israel, or Moses as the representa- 
tive, either of the old Israel, or of the new. The last is Calvin’s 
idea. No doubt St Paul has Ex. xxxiv. 34 in his mind; jvixa 


‘ 
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§ dv eiceropevero Mwons evavte Kupiov Aaketv air@, epiypeiro 76 
xdAvppa Ews Tov éxmopeverOar. But that does not prove that 
here he is thinking of Moses as a type, or that here zepuacpetrac 
is midd., as zepiypetro is in Exodus. Whenever Moses turned to 
the Lord (in the tabernacle), he took off the veil from his head ; 
whenever a Jew turns to the Lord (Christ), the veil is taken off 
from his heart. The compound verb expresses the removing of 
something which envelops. 

In émorpeyy mpos Kvpuov we have another echo of Ex. 
xxxiv., and possibly more than one. When the people were 
afraid to come near him, Moses called them, kai éreotpagdyoav 
mpos avrév. And St Paul probably says Kvpov rather than 
Xpworov, because of évavre Kvpiov in Exodus. Frequently the 
Apostle transfers to Christ expressions which in O.T. are used 
of Jehovah ; and Kvprov here clearly means Christ, for it balances 
év Xpiorg, and Jews had no need to turn to Jehovah. He is 
speaking of devout Jews worshipping in the synagogue, and per- 
haps he is thinking of his own conversion. 


It is difficult to decide between jvixa d¢ édv (N*A 17) and jvika 5’ dy 
(S88 BDEFGKL P): the latter may be assimilation to v. 15, where, how- 
ever, DEFGKLP omit dy. There is good reason for suspecting that, in- 
dependently of v. 15, d» may be a correction to literary form. Cf. 8 day 
moimon (I Cor. vi. 18); ods eddy Soxiyudonre (1 Cor. xvi. 3); 8 yap day 
omelpy (Gal. vi. 7). In many places WH. have restored édy, in accord- 
ance with the best MSS., where inferior texts have dy. The evidence of 
papyri is overwhelming as to this use of édy for dy after 8s, Saris, Sov, 
etc., being very common in the vernacular Greek of the first three cen- 
turies. ‘‘It seems that in this small point the uncials faithfully reproduce 
originals written under conditions long obsolete” (J. H. Moulton, p. 43). 
See Deissmann, Bzb/e Studzes, pp. 202 f. ; he gives numerous examples. 


17. These two abrupt sentences supply premises in support 
of the emphatic statement, ‘away is taken the veil.’ They might 
be omitted without loss to the argument, for no proof is 
required for the assertion that whenever men turn to the Lord, 
the veil which hides Him from them is taken away, and gv. 18 
would follow well immediately after v. 16. Using these two 
sentences as premises, we get an argument in this form; ‘The 
Lord is the spirit,’ ‘Where the spirit is, is freedom.’ Therefore, 
‘Where the Lord is, the bondage of the letter is taken away.’ 
Or, as Pseudo-Primasius puts it, Dominus spiritus est. Liber est 
spiritus. Idcirco non potest velamen accipere, sed magis ipse 
revelat, Injected statements and appeals are found elsewhere in 
Paul; 1 Cor. xv. 56, xvi. 13, 143 Gal. iii. 20. 

In these two verses (17, 18) the fluctuation between ré 
mvevua as that which is opposed to 76 ypdupa, and to 76 wvetpa 
as the spiritual nature or the inspiring power of Christ, must 
be allowed for. The contrast between Moses and Christ is one 
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between letter and spirit, between compulsion and inspiration; 
that is the main fact. How far St Paul thinks of the Spirit as a 
power distinct from Christ is not clear ; at any rate Christ and the 
Spirit work in the same way and produce the same effects. See 
on 1 Cor. ii. 12. 

The two verses have a rhythm and swing, the balance of 
which is easily felt in reading aloud. 


« 


6 d& Kupios 7d arvedud éorwv. 
. a 
ob 82 76 wvetua Kupiov, éArevbepia. 
jpets Sé mdvres dvaxexaduppévw tpoowre 
‘ , 
tiv dogav Kvupiov, xatomrpifdpevor 
‘ 
THY adr cixdva peTapoppovpeba 
ard ddéys «is ddgav, 
, eee , 4, 
xalarep ard Kvupiov mvevpartos. 


These rhythmical passages, of which there are several in 
the Epistle, are evidence of exalted emotion, and perhaps of 
thetorical skill that has been acquired by study. In the next 
chapter note the correspondence in structure between v. 4 and 
v. 6 and the evenly balanced clauses in vv. 8-10. 

6 8€ Kdptos 1d mvedpd éote. This statement has been mis- 
used controversially ; on the one side to prove the Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, on the other to show that St Paul identifies the 
Holy Spirit with the Lord Christ. The Apostle is not con- 
structing metaphysical propositions respecting the Divine 
Nature. He has still in his mind the distinction between 7 
dtaxovia ypduparos and 7 diaxovia wvevparos, the former of which 
is transient and is obscured by ignorance and exclusiveness, 
while the latter is permanent, informing, and open. Moses 
placed restrictions on external conduct; Christ transforms the 
inner life. Therefore to turn from Judaism to Christianity is to 
turn from the letter which enslaves to the spirit which gives free- 
dom, and to welcome Christ is to receive in oneself the Spirit of 
the Lord. “It is impossible in the Pauline Epistles to make a 
rigid distinction between the Holy Spirit and the Spiritual 
Christ. Life in Christ and life in the Spirit are the same. It is 
by partaking of the Holy Spirit that believers grow into Christ. 
In 1 Cor. xv. 45 Paul says that the last Adam, that is Christ, 
was made a life-giving Spirit. In 2 Cor. ili. 17 he says, ‘The 
Lord is the Spirit.’ Paul sometimes falls into the way of speak- 
ing of the Christian community as a manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit, and sometimes he speaks of the indwelling Christ. In 
Rom. viii. 9, 10 the words ‘Spirit of God,’ ‘Spirit of Christ,’ 
‘Spirit’ and ‘ Christ’ are all used interchangeably” (P. Gardner, 
The Religious Experience of St Paul, pp. 176 f.). 

It is in the interests of the Trinitarian doctrine that the 
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possible, but most improbable translation, ‘The Spirit is the 
Lord,’ is sometimes adopted. Grammar allows it, for both 
terms have the article; but the preceding aps Kvpiov, which 
shows that 6 Kvpuos means Christ, and the order of the words 
forbid it. Lias, in Appendix I., has collected patristic interpre- 
tations; Meyer-Heinrici gives several modern suggestions. It is 
a passage, about the exact meaning of which we must be content 
to remain in doubt. It is well treated by Headlam, St Paul 
and Christianity, pp. 106 f. 

08 Sé 75 mvedpa Kupiou, édevOepia. ‘ He who possesses the Spirit 
of Christ has liberty.’ Spiritual freedom of all kinds is meant, 
with special reference to the bondage of the Law and of sin; cf. 
1 Cor. ix. 1, 19, x. 29; Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6, 7. In Rom. 
vi. 15-23, vii. 1-6, St Paul expounds the freedom which comes 
by leaving the strictness of the Law for union with Christ. He 
compares it to release from slavery and to marriage with a second 
husband after the death of the first. In each case there is the 
substitution of new ties for old ones, not the abolition of all ties. 
Christian freedom is not licence; it is the free acceptance of the 
ties of affection instead of the enforced acceptance of bonds of 
fear. Service voluntarily rendered to Him who is the Truth is 
the most perfect freedom of which a creature is capable ; 4 éA7Oea 
CAevdepdoe tas. av ody 6 vids tuds eAevdepdon dvtws éhevGepor 
éoeoOe (Jn. viii. 32, 36).*  Ubicungue est Spiritus Filit, 1bi est 
mentis libertas, ut remoto servili velamine possit libere mens vert- 
tatem inspicere (Herveius). Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 22, and Seneca, De 
vita beata, xv. 6, In regno nati sumus ; Deo parere libertas est. 


Several conjectural emendations of the text have been suggested. In 
the first sentence for 6 5€ xdptos Baljon and others would read 0d 5é xvpuos 
or 05 5’ 6 Kupios, ‘ Now where the. Lord is, there is the Spirit.’ In the 
second sentence, for Kvpiov Hort would read xuprov, ‘ Where the Spirit (or, 
‘the spirit,’ in opposition to the letter) is Sovereign, is freedom.’ But 
Hort admits that there is no obvious difficulty in the universally attested 
reading ; and St Paul would be familiar with the expression mvedua 
Kuplov in LXX (1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii, 16; Is. Ixi. 1). 

L has 76 &ytov instead of Kuplov. The éxe? before éXevGepla should be 
omitted with 8* ABC D* 17, 67**, Syr-Pesh. Copt. Elsewhere St Paul 
does not write éxe? answering to od (Rom. iv. 15, v. 20). 


18. ipets € mdvtes. ‘And we Christians, a// of us.’ ‘And’ 
rather than ‘But’ (AV., RV.), for there is probably no contrast 
in 5é, but mere transition from ‘liberty’ to those who have been 
set free. The main contrast is marked by the very emphatic 


* **There can be no liberty of thought without the love of truth” (Paget, 
The Spirit of Discipline, p. 106). The chapter is a good comment on this 
text. ‘By the use of one of the splendid paradoxes of the higher life, the 
acceptance of the service of God is equated with a supreme and glorious 
liberty ” (P. Gardner, 7he Religious Experience of St Paul, p. 34). 
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nets: ‘we freed believers, unlike the servile Jews, gut jidet 
carent oculis’ (Erasmus). A second contrast is marked by 
mavres, which is in antithesis to the one Moses. But this contrast 
is greatly weakened if, with Bengel and others, we confine jets, 
as In vv. I-12, to ‘we ministers of the Gospel.’ There is a tone 
of triumph in rdvres, which would be out of place if the meaning 
were confined to a handful of teachers. The contrast is between 
the one Hebrew leader and the whole body of Christians. Then 
only one was illuminated, and his illumination was hidden from 
all the rest; now all are illuminated and there is no concealment. 
Point after point in the comparison is brought out, and in most 
of them superiority is brought out also. The rhythm throughout 
the two verses (17, 18) is jubilant. 

dvaxexahuppeva tpocdme. This is a third contrast. ‘In our 
case there is no need of concealment ; there is no fear and there 
is nothing to hide. We Christians know that the glory which is 
seen in us is permanent, and no one will see it vanishing away. 
Neither ‘with open face’ nor ‘with unveiled face’ gives quite 
distinctly the full meaning of dvaxexaAvypéevp. More clearly 
than dxataxdAvrros (1 Cor. xi. 5, 13) Or axdAvmros (not in N.T. 
and rare in LXX), évaxexaAvppevos shows that there has been a 
veil and that it has been removed. We might have expected 
xapoia rather than zpocw7rw, for the veil was on their heart before 
conversion (v. 15); but the comparison here is chiefly with 
Moses, whose face was veiled. 

thy Sdéav Kupiov. ‘The glory of the risen and glorified Christ,’ 
which is given here as equivalent to the glory of Jehovah in the 
Holy of Holies or on the Mount. It is inadequate to interpret 
this of Christ’s moral grandeur and beneficence during the life of 
His humiliation. It is rather the glory of Him ‘in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Col. ii. 9), and who was 
revealed to Stephen as ‘standing at the right hand of God’ (Acts 
vii. 55, 57; cf. vi. 15). See Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, 
pp. 127, 128; Zhe Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 292, 293. 

katomtpitsuevot. Pres. part. of what continually goes on; 
either ‘ beholding as in a glass’ (AV.), or ‘reflecting as a mirror’ 
(RV.). The former is clearly the meaning in Philo, Legis Alleg. 
iii, 33, where he expands the prayer of Moses in Ex. xxxili. 13 
thus ; "Epddvicdy por cavrdv, yvwords idw oe, pi) yap éupaviabeins 
por dt’ odpavod } ys } vdaTos 7 dépos 4 Twos amAds Tov év yevéoel, 
pnd? Katorrpicaiuny év GAXw run THY oH iéav, } ev Goi TO Ded. 
The latter meaning is adopted by Chrys., and it makes excellent 
sense. When Moses spoke to the people, he covered with a veil 
the reflexion of the Divine glory which shone in his face; but it 
is with unveiled face that Christians reflect the glory of Christ 
and make known their changed condition with openness and 
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boldness. The force of the participle is ‘ by continually reflect- 
ing’; it is by this process that the metamorphosis takes place. 

The Latins adopt the other meaning and translate xaromrp.o- 
pevoe speculantes or contemplantes, neither of which preserves the 
allusion to xdtowrpov, ‘a mirror.’ Specudantes seems to preserve 
it, but does not, for speculari is ‘to see from a watch-tower’ 
(specula), not ‘see in a mirror’ (speculum). In any case, THv 
dogav Kvpiov is in an emphatic position in reference to xarowrpifo- 
pevou, as THY ary eixova in reference to perapoppovpeba. 

Thy adrhy eixdva petapoppotpeda, ‘Are transformed’ (RV.) 
is better than ‘are changed ’(AV.), for ‘to be changed’ is the 
rendering of ad\AdooerGou (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; etc.). But ‘are 
being transfigured’ brings out both the force of the pres. and also 
the fact that we have here the same word that is used of the 
Transfiguration (Mk. ix. 2; Mt. xvii. 2), and nowhere else, 
excepting Rom. xii. 2.* Vulg. has three different words in the 
four passages ; ¢vansfigurari in the Gospels, ¢vansformari here, 
and reformari Rom. xii. 2. Comp. peracynparCouevor in xi. 13, 
where a less complete change is implied than that which is 
indicated here. See on Rom. xii. 2, Lightfoot’s detached note 
on Phil. ii. 7, and Trench, Sym. § Ixx. Seneca (Zp. vi. 1) has 
Intelligo, Lucili, non emendari me tantum, sed transfigurart. 
Again (Z%. xciv. 48), Philosophiam qui didiat nondum sapiens est 
nist in ea quae didictt animus ejus transfiguratus est. 

‘The same image’ means the image of Christ reflected in the 
mirror. St Paul may have in his mind the eixéva @eod (Gen. i. 
27), the image of God, marred in Adam and restored in Christ. 
The construction of ri airy eixdva is regular. Beza and others 
say that xara rather than eis is to be understood: but nothing is 
to be understood. Like other compounds of perd which mean 
change, perayopdotcbor means ‘to be transformed ézéo.’ Thus, 
peraBdAXeuv is often ‘to change to.’ When Menelaus taxes Aga- 
memnon with acting very differently before and after gaining 
power, he says, xar’ érel xaréoxes ar sas, peraBadov ddXovs tpdrovs, 
and with being shifty about the surrender of Iphigeneia, «af 
broorpévas A€AnWar peraBadrov adAas ypadds (Eur. [ph. in Aul. 
343, 363). Similarly Plato has peraBadr\ew xawvdov eldos, pera. 
THY piroroviav (Rep. iv. 424 C, vii. 535 D), and peradAdAdooew 
xXdpay érépav é& érépas (Parm. 138 C). In all these cases the verb 
means ‘to make a change avd adopt. The omission of és in 
the last example is conclusive. Again, while perari@ecOat ris 
yvoépns is ‘to change from one’s opinion,’ perariderOae riv 
yvwpyy is ‘to change to one’s new opinion’ (Hdt. vii. 18). This 
usage is regular and not rare, whereas we lack evidence that riv 

* Cf. é d6fy in iii. 7 with éy d6¢ in Lk. ix. 31, and @apyer in iv. 6 
with é\auwey in Mt, xvii. 2. 
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airyy eixdva can be used absolutely like rév airév tpdmrov, rotrov 
tov tpérov, tévde Tov tpdrov, and tpdrov twa. See Stallbaum’s 
note on Plat. ep.-iv. 424 C, where he renders peraBddAcv 
mutando assumere. 

Driver says of the narrative in Ex. xxxiv. 29-35, that it is 
‘a beautiful symbolical expression of the truth that close con- 
verse with God illumines the soul with Divine radiance, and that 
those who ‘ with unveiled face’ behold spiritually as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are gradually through its influence trans- 
formed more and more completely into His likeness” (Exodus, 
p. 376). We find similar ideas in the Book of Enoch, where it is 
said that the righteous “will become angels in heaven,” and 
“their faces will be lighted up with joy because the Elect One 
has appeared” (li. 45), ‘‘the glory will not pass away ” (Ixii. 16), 
“and they will be resplendent for times without number, for 
righteousness is the judgment of God” (cviii. 13). Again, in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch; “Their splendour will be glorified in 
changes, and the form of their face will be turned into the light 
of their beauty, that they may be able to acquire and to receive 
the world which does not die, which is then promised to them.” 
“They shall be changed into every form they desire, from beauty 
into loveliness, and from light into the splendour of glory ” (li. 3, 
10). This Apocalypse is contemporaneous with the chief writings 
of the N.T. Its authors were orthodox Jews, and it is a good 
representative of the Judaism against which the Pauline dialectic 
was directed” (R. H. Charles, Preface). 

Grd Sdéns eis B6Eay. There is no fading away, as in the case 
of Moses, for it is no superficial glory. It penetrates to the 
spiritual nature of the inner man and makes that, like the Lord 
from whom it comes, a source of light. Yet it is no sudden 
change, completed, as if by magic, in an instant; that might end 
in stagnation. It is a continual and gradual progress, ‘from 
strength to strength’ (Ps. lxxxiv. 7), ‘shining more and more unto 
the perfect day’ (Prov. iv. 18). It passes on from this world to 
the next, from what is temporal to what is eternal. Less 
probably, azo ddéys is interpreted of the Divine glory imparted, 
and eis ddfav of that which is received. Thus Bengel; a glorta 
Domini ad gloriam in nobis: and Neander; ‘from the glory 
which we contemplate to the glory which we receive in ourselves.’ 
Thdrt. perhaps means the same. Aug. De Tyrinitate, xv. 8; de 
gloria creationis in gloriam justificationis, vel etiam, de gloria 
jidei in gloriam speciet, de gloria, qua filit Det sumus, in gloriam, 
gua similes et erimus, quoniam videbimus eum sicuti est. ‘From 
the glory of Moses to that of the Spirit’ (Ambrose), and ‘ from 
the glory lost in Paradise to the glory to be received in Heaven’ 
(Ephraem) are curiosities of exegesis. 
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xabdrep Grd Kupiou mveduatos. Like the first half of v. 17, 
this is a passage about the exact meaning of which we are 
obliged to remain in doubt. It is impossible to decide with 
certainty what the words mean. Every possible translation has 
been advocated. Are the genitives in apposition? or is one 
dependent on the other? If the latter, which of the two is 
dependent? Is the definite or the indefinite article to be supplied 
in each case? If the definite with one and the indefinite with 
the other, which is to have which? May the article, whether 
definite or indefinite, be in either case omitted in English? 
May xvpiov be an adjective? AV. and RV. give us four 
renderings, which may be. reduced to three, for AV. marg. is 
almost the same as RV. text. These three are; ‘by the spirit 
of the Lord’ (AV.), ‘from the Lord the Spirit’ (RV.), ‘from the 
Spirit which is the Lord’ (RV. marg.). Add to these renderings 
three more; ‘from the Lord of the Spirit,’ ‘from the Lord who 
is spirit,’ and ‘from a sovereign Spirit,’ ze. a Spirit which 
exercises lordship, making xvpiov an adjective. These six do 
not exhaust the possibilities in English, but they probably 
include the right rendering. 

It will help us to select one or more of these as more 
probable than the others, if we consider why these words are 
added. The xaOdzep (see on i. 14), ‘even as,’ means ‘as one 
would expect,’ ‘as is natural,’ and the words which follow 
xa0amep explain how it is that the marvellous transfiguration 
into the very image of Christ is possible. It is because the Lord 
is spirit that He effects this change. A spiritual effect must 
have a spiritual cause, and from a cause of the highest order we 
may expect very high effects. On the other hand, a spiritual 
effect of the greatest magnitude requires an adequate cause, 
The Lord of glory as the giver of glory satisfies these conditions, 
and the Apostle shows ¢alem gloriam dari, quae sublimitati con- 
gruat dantis (Ambrst.). These considerations are in favour of 
‘Even as from the Lord who is spirit’ (Jn. iv. 24), ‘the Lord’ 
being Christ, as is shown by év Xpuor@ and mpds Kvpuov. It is 
the glory of Christ that is reflected in Christians; for which 
reason ‘Even as from a Spirit who is Lord,’ or ‘Even as from 
the Spirit which is the Lord,’ is less probable. ‘Even as from 
the Lord of the Spirit,’ ¢e. from Christ who sends the Spirit 
(Jn. xvi. 7), is the simplest translation grammatically, unless 
kupiov is an adjective; but it has against it (1) the absence of 
the articles, which would have made this meaning clearer, and 
(2) the fact that St Paul generally represents God as the giver of 
the Spirit (i. 22, v. 5; 1 Cor. li. 12, vi. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 8), 
through the instrumentality of Christ (Tit. iii. 6). Hort’s 
proposal to make xvpiov an adjective is attractive, but it has 
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against it the fact that nowhere else in Scripture is xJpuos thus 
used, and this is a strong objection, for the fact can hardly be 
accidental.* Writers would avoid using as a mere epithet a 
word which was so constantly employed as one of the Divine 
names. ‘Even as from the Lord who is spirit,’ or ‘from the 
Lord, the Spirit,’ is on the whole to be preferred. AV. text is 
not likely to be right. 

There is no transforming power so effectual as spirit, and in 
this case it is the Lord Christ Himself who is the transforming 
power, Spiritual agency is here at its highest. The most 
wonderful changes are not only possible but natural, when such 
a cause is operating. But the conditions must be observed, and 
they are mainly three. There is the turning to the Lord; every 
veil that might hide Him must be removed ; and it is His glory 
and no other that is reflected. When these three things are 
secured, by continual reflexion of the Lord’s glory Christians are 
transfigured into the very image of Him whose glory they have 
caught and retained, and step by step the likeness becomes 
more and more complete—eis pérpov HAtkias tod tAnpdparos Tod 
Xpiorod, ‘unto the full measure of the maturity of the fulness of 
Christ’ (Eph. iv. 13). 


Iv. 1. Here again, as between i. and ii, the division of 
chapters is unintelligently made. The first six verses of this 
chapter belong to the preceding one, and the close connexion 
between the two paragraphs is obvious: the opening verses of 
this chapter show how close it is, for the Apostle is. still urging 
the claims of his office, especially against those who charge him 
with insincerity and self-commendation. 

The six verses run in couplets ; the glory of the new ministry 
(1, 2); the condition of those who are too blind to see the glory 
of the Gospel (3, 4); the source of the glory (5, 6). A fresh 
departure is made at v. 7. With 1-6 comp. 1 Thess. ii. 1-12, 
which is a similar vindication of Apostolic authority on behalf of 
St Paul and his colleagues, and contains several similar ex- 
pressions. 

Ava todro. In 1 Cor. iv. 17 both AV. and RV. have ‘For 
this cause,’ which might well be retained here, vii. 13, and xiii. 
10, in order to mark a difference between 8:4 rotro, did (iv. 16), 
which might be ‘wherefore,’ and ody (v. 20), which is usually 
‘therefore.’ Vulg. has ideo for 8a rotro, propter quod for 5.6, and 
ergo for obv, not invariably, but in this Epistle. See Index IV. 


* The familiar language of the Creed, ‘‘the Lord, and Giver of Life,” 
is based on these verses (iii. 6, 17, 18). The Greek, 7d Kupsov 7d fworordp, 
shows that it is wrong to rehearse the words as if they meant ‘‘ the Lord of 
life and the Giver of life.” 
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Kalas hrenOnpev. ‘Even as we received mercy.’ The words 
belong to what precedes; ‘seeing that, in full accordance with 
God’s mercy, we have this ministry.’ It is of God’s goodness, 
and not of any merit of his own, that he has a calling of so high 
an order. Habentes cam, non ex meritis, sed ex Det misericordia, 
quae nos ministros suos fectt (Herveius). Cf. the similar use of 
xa0dzep in iii. 18 to show how Divine action is the explanation 
of wonderful results. Hort, on 1 Pet. ii. 10, points out that this 
verb is used “in reference to the signal mercy of the gift of the 
Gospel.” St Paul uses it several times of his own conversion 
and call (here; 1 Cor. vii. 25} 1 Tim. i. 13, 16). The use of so 
humble an expression respecting his appointment to the Apostle- 
ship had special point in writing to Corinth, because there he 
had been accused of being self-asserting and aggressive. Cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 9, 10. For dtaxovia see on v. 18. 

In these six verses, as in the preceding chapter, St Paul is 
sometimes answering charges which had been brought against 
himself, and sometimes indirectly bringing charges against his 
Judaizing opponents by hinting that they do what he declares 
that he himself does not do; and we cannot always decide which 
of the two he is doing. In some cases he may be doing both. 
It is also difficult to decide whether the 1st pers. plur. includes 
Timothy or anyone else. Apparently the Apostle is thinking 
mainly of himself. 

ox éyxaxodpev. ‘We do not lose heart.’ The verb indicates 
the timidity which shrinks from coming forward and speaking 
out. Such faintheartedness takes refuge in silence and inactivity, 
in order to escape criticism, and therefore is the opposite of 
mappyoia. In Eph, iii, 13, a évkaxety follows a mention of 
mappynoia. The consciousness that he owed his ministry to the 
graciousness of God inspired the Apostle with courage and 
frankness. Misericordia Det, per quam ministerium accipitur, 
Jacit strenuos et sinceros. Etiam Moses misericordiam adeptus est, 
et inde tantam inventt admissionem (Beng.). Chrys. paraphrases, 
od Katarimtomev, GANG Kal xaipomev Kal mappyovaloueba. In short, 
the Apostle acts up to his own exhortation, avdpifec Oe, xpatarotabe 
(see on t Cor. xvi. 13). Cf. od yap SSwxev quiv mvedua Sedrlas 
(2 Tim. i. 7). 


Excepting Lk. viii. 1 (where see note), the verb is found only in Paul 
(v. 16; 2 Thess. iii. 13; Gal. vi. 9; Eph. iii. 13), and everywhere there is 
av./. éxxax, Here we should read éyxax. (8 AB D* FG 17, 67**) rather 
than éxxax.(C D?EKLP). Inall five passages D* K L P have éxxax., in four 
they are joined by C and E, and in three by Fand G. The other uncials 
vary between évxax., which is right in Lk. xviii. 1, and may be sight in 
Gal. vi. 9 and Eph. iii. 13. The evidence is tabulated by Gregory in 
Prolegomena to Tisch. ed. 8, p. 78. The verb is not found in LXX, but 
¢yxax. is used by Symmachus four times, and éxxax. once. Polyb. Iv. 
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xix. 10 has 7d wéwrew ras Bonbelas évexdxnoav of the Lacedemonians dis- 
honourably neglecting to send the promised reinforcements ; and Philo, De 
confus. ling. § 13, has obre éxxaxodmevos exvdupOny, Ard éppwuevws dveldica 
Tots é€ airay po Kkarapwuévors. Vulg. here has non deficimus, d and e non 
deficimus, g non fiamus segnes, Ambrst. non infirmemur. 


2. dmeimdépeOa. The verb both in act. and mid. has a variety 
of meanings, but there is no doubt as to its meaning here ; ‘we 
have renounced’ or ‘we renounce,’ addicamus occulta dedecoris 
(Vulg.). The aor. is timeless, or “ingressive,” J. H. Moulton, 
pp. 109, 134. This is more probable than that the aor. refers 
to the same period as 7AenOyuev. It is not likely that St Paul 
means that at his call he definitely renounced certain things. 
And of course dzreitdpefa does not mean that he had previously 
practised what he here says that he has renounced, as was the 
case with St Matthew and Zacchaeus as toll-collectors. He 
means that these practices are quite alien to the work of an 
Apostle. On this rst aor. in -a see WH. App. p. 164; Winer, 
p. 103; Blass, § 21. 1. The mid. of dzetrov is not found in 
classical Attic, and the dictum of Thomas Magister (57) that 
aremapyv is better Greek than dmetrov may be doubted. In 
Joseph. Ant. xvii. lil. 1 we have dmetrecOae rHvde THv yaperyv,—a 
very rare instance of the 2nd aor. mid. 

Ta KpuTTa THs atoxdvyns. The exact meaning of ‘the hidden 
things of shame’ is not clear; but they are the opposite of zap- 
pyoie. ‘The hidden things which bring disgrace when they are 
known,’ or ‘which make a man ashamed of himself,’ or ‘ which 
shame makes a man conceal.’ The general sense is much the 
same however we analyse the expression. He is not thinking of 
heathen vices (Eph. v. 12), but of the underhand methods of the 
false teachers. An allusion to circumcision (Thdrt.) is certainly 
not intended. See on ra xpurrd tod oxdrovs (1 Cor. iv. 5). 
‘The hidden things of dishonesty’ (AV.) was not far wrong in 
1611, when ‘dishonesty’ might mean ‘disgrace,’ and ‘honesty’ 
(1 Tim. ii, 2) might mean ‘decorous behaviour,’ and ‘honest’ 
(Rom. xii. 17) ‘honourable,’ or ‘of good report.’ This usage 
still survives in the expression “to make her an honest woman,” 
but ‘dishonesty’ here is now misleading. 

p) wepuratodvtes év Tavoupyig. ‘So that we do not walk in 
craftiness’; zon ambulantes in astutia (Vulg.). This is a result 
of renouncing 7a xpura 7. aicxivyns. By wavovpyia is meant 
unscrupulous readiness to adopt any means in order to gain one’s 
ends. Excepting Lk. xx. 23, only in Paul (xi. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 19; 
Eph. iv. 14). The Apostle had been accused of being a zavotp- 
yos (xii. 16), and if x.—xili. is part of the intermediate severe 
letter, this passage may be a reference to that, or to xi. 3. If 
ravoupyia refers to the manoeuvres of the Judaizers, it may point 
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to their efforts to undermine the influence of the Apostle. In 
our ignorance of the circumstances, there is abundant room for 
conjectures. See on 1 Cor. iii. 3 for repurareiy of daily conduct, 
a very freq. use in Paul, =versav?; also Hort on 1 Pet. i. 15; 
Milligan on 1 Thess. ii. 12; Lukyn Williams on Gal. 1. 13. 

pndé Sododvtes 7. Adyov t. Ocod. See on iii. 17. The verb 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. and only twice in LXX (Ps. xv. 3, 
xxxvi. 2). Here, as in ii. 17 and 1 Cor. xiv. 36, 6 Adyos 7. @eod 
means the Gospel message, which is its usual, though not 
invariable, meaning in Paul (1 Thess. ii. 13; Phil. i. 14; Col. 
i255 °Tim. iv. 5; 2 Tim: it 95 Tit. di. ‘5)..>See*Harnaek, 
The Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 340. By Sododvres 
he means using fallacious arguments and misinterpretations, and 
falsifying the relation of the old revelation to the new. The 
Judaizers of course resented his use of the O.T. and his disregard 
of the letter of the Law. 

GANG TH pavepwoe. ‘But, on the contrary, by manifestation.’ 
The word occurs in Biblical Greek only here and 1 Cor. xii. 7: 
it is selected in opposition to ra xpumra rHs aioxdvys. Cf. i. 12, 
ili, 12, Xk 3. 

Tis dAnPetas. In opposition to SoActvres. ‘ By the manifesta- 
tion of the truth’ stands first with emphasis; by that, and by 
nothing else, do they commend themselves; no letters of 
recommendation, no wily arts, no crying of ‘peace’ when there 
is no peace (Jer. vi. 14, viii. 11). In Gal. ii. 5, 14, where St 
Paul is dealing with similar opponents, we have the more definite 
expression 7 dA7jOeaa 1. edayyeAlov, and in Col. i. 5, 6 Adyos tis 
dAnGetas +. edayyeAiov. In all these places the expression is a 
protest against misrepresentations of the Gospel and spurious 
substitutes for it, especially such as destroyed Christian liberty. 
Veritas quam manifestamus nos ipsos efficit commendabiles 
(Herveius). 

aunotdvovtes éauto’s. This looks back to iii. 1--6. Re- 
membering who sent him and made him competent for the work, 
he is not afraid to magnify his office, although he knows that his 
doing so may be maliciously misinterpreted. Reflexive pronouns 
of the 3rd pers. with verbs of the rst pers. plur. are freq. (v. 5, 
Vv. 12,°15, Vi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 31 5 “Rom, viii. 23,°xv. 13 etc.)./ "The 
simplification is convenient where it causes no ambiguity. 

mpds Tacav auveiSyow dvOpémwv. ‘Unto the human con- 
science in all its forms’ ; see Westcott on Eph. i. 3, iv. 8, and ef. 
Rom. ii. 9; Eph. i. 8, iv. 19, 31, v. 3, 9, vi. 18; etc. Passion 
and prejudice are no safe judges; reason cannot always be 
trusted ; even conscience is not infallible, for the conscience of 
this or that individual, or class, or profession may give a faulty 
decision. St Paul takes a wider range. He appeals to every 
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kind of conscience among men, confident that they will a// admit 
the justice of his claim; and securus judicat orbis terrarum. For 
this use of wpds comp. mpds tov @edv in iii. 4; for cvve/Syors see 
on i, 12. 

évamov tod Geo. The accumulation of solemn language in 
this verse here reaches a climax. He has felt the seriousness of 
the charges which had been openly formulated, or secretly 
insinuated, against him by his wily opponents, and he meets 
them seriously and without compromise. He appeals, not only 
to every form of human conscience, but to Him to whose mercy 
(gv. 1) he owes the high calling which has subjected him to so 
much criticism, and under whose eye every conscience works: 
Tovs ed ppovotytas Exouev pdptupas Kal Tov TOD cuvEddros "Exdaryv 
(Thdrt.). The appeal can gono higher. Magnum esset, si hoc 
solummodo de hominibus diceret; sed, quia homines falli possunt, 
tdeo subjunxit quod majus est incomparabiliter (Atto Vercellensis). 
Cf. vii. 13; Rom. xiv. 22. 

The reading cunordvovres (A? BP 47, 67**, 80) is not quite certain ; 
ounardvres (N C D* F G17, 39) is preferred by some editors: either is to 
be preferred to cuvxicrévres (D? EK L). Winer, p. 94, note. 

8. ef S€ kal gory Kexahuppevov 75 edayyeAroy jay. ‘But even 
though the Gospel which we preach really zs veiled.’ The use 
of ei xaé (v. 16, v. 16, xii. 11) rather than «ai ei, and the emphatic 
position of éorwv, which here cannot be enclitic, show that St 
Paul concedes what is stated hypothetically to be actually a 
fact. Winer, p. 554. In spite of the gdavépwois rHs adnOeias, 
the good tidings were not recognized as such by all. Some 
denied that there had been any ¢avépwors: his preaching was 
obscure and shifty. He had said that a veil hid the meaning 
of the Law from them; it was more true to say that a veil hid 
his Gospel from them. The Apostle here admits this; a veil 
has hid and does hide (perf. part.) the Gospel from them, but 
the veil is on their own hearts (iii. 15). It is not the fault of 
the Gospel or of those who preach it that it is rejected by some ; 
it is the hearers’ own fault, because they listen in an attitude that 
is fatal. They desire, not the truth, but the confirmation of their 
own views. ; 

The sublimity of St Paul’s teaching and his paradoxical 
expressions laid him open to the charge of saying ‘things hard 
to be understood’ (2 Pet. iii. 16). But that was not the cause 
of the vehement opposition to his teaching. His chief offence 
was his declaring the Law to be obsolete, and thereby (his 
enemies said) opening the door to boundless licence. So they 
declared that his Gospel was imperfect. He had never known 
the Christ, nor had been intimate with those who had known 
Him. They, on the contrary, had authentic information. 
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év tots &modAupévors. ‘In the case of those who are perishing’ 
(see on ii. 15). The év is not superfluous (Blass, § 41. 2); nor 
does it mean ‘in the hearts of,’ for the Gospel had not reached 
their hearts ; nor ‘in their judgment,’ like év éuof, 1 Cor. xiv. 11, 
for the question is one of fact, not of opinion ; but ‘in their case.’ 
The uses of é& in late Greek are very various; J. H. Moulton, 
p. 103. Calvin comments on the confidence of the Apostle in 
this declaration; magnae fiduciae argumentum est, quod pro 
reprobis ducere audet omnes qui doctrinam respuunt. And then, 
perhaps remembering his own attitude towards those who dis- 
sented from him, he adds, Verum similt fiducia instructos esse 
convenit, quicungue pro Det ministris haberi volunt ; ut intrepida 
conscientia non dubitent omnes doctrinae suae adversarios ad Dei 
tribunal citare, ut tlliuc damnationem certam referant. See on 
1 Jn. iv. 16, where the writer says that he and his fellow-teachers 
receive their inspiration from God, and their message is rejected 
only by those who are not of God and are not striving to know 
Him. 


4. & Oeds tod aidvos tovTou. The expression occurs nowhere 
else; but St Paul speaks of rév dpxovra ris éfovoias Tod dépos 
(see on Eph. ii. 2), while St John, in three utterances attributed 
to Christ, has 6 dpxwv tod xédcpov rovrov. In Mk. iii. 22=Mt. 
xii. 24 and Lk. xi. 15 (Mt. ix. 34), Christ’s opponents say that He 
casts out demons éy 7@ dpxovtt trav Sapoviwy. In all these cases 
Satan is meant, and in harmony with these passages St John 
says that the whole xdcpos, #.e. the whole of the moral and in- 
tellectual universe, so far as it is estranged from God, lies in the 
power of the evil one (see on 1 Jn. v. 19). This does not mean 
that God abdicates or surrenders any portion of His dominion 
to Satan, but that those to whom He has granted free will place 
themselves under the power of darkness.* Here it is not this 
Kdopos, mundus, but 6 aidy otros, ‘this age,’ secuum, that is said 
to have Satan for its god. During the time—believed by St 
Paul to be short—which would elapse before the Coming of the 
Lord, Satan reigned wherever there was opposition to the will 
of God, and this was an enormous sphere. 

St Paul speaks frequently of 6 aidv ofros (1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 6, 
8, iii. 18; Rom. xii. 2; Eph. i. 21), or 6 viv aidy (1 Tim. vi. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 16; Tit. ii. 12), or 6 viv xatpds (Rom. iii. 26, viii. 18, 

* See the Ascension of Isaiah x. 11, 12. ‘The point of this bold com- 
parison seems to lie in this, that as the true God by His Spirit illumines the 
minds of believers, enabling them to behold the glory of Christ in the Gospel, 
so the false god of the present age has a counter-spirit at work (or is a counter- 
spirit) which blinds the minds of the unbelieving that the light of the glory 
of io should not dawn upon them” (G. Vos, Princetown Biblical Studies, 
p- 251). 
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xi. 5), Or 6 aldv 6 éveoras (Gal. i. 4), where it is especially stig- 
matized as movypos, or, in a remarkable expression which com- 
bines both terms, 6 aidv rot xéopov rovrov (Eph. ii. 2). The 
opposite of this evil age or world is 6 aidv péAXwv (Eph. i. 21; 
cf. Heb. vi. 5 ; Lk. xviii. 30, xx. 35), which is more commonly 
designated # BactAcia rod Ocod, the period or realm in which God 
reigns supreme. If Satan is the ruler of this limited age, God 
is the King of the countless ages which are to follow it; He is 
6 Baoideds tov aidvwv (1 Tim. i. 17; Tob. xiii. 6, 10; cf. Ps. 
cxlv. 13, and see J. H. Bernard on 1 Tim. i. 17). In [Clem. 
Rom.] ii. 6 it is said éorw S82 ofros 6 aidy cal 6 pédrwv Svo exOpoi, 
and as we cannot be friends of both, we must detach ourselves 
from this one and cling firmly to the other. 

It is startling to find one who had all his life held idolatry 
in abomination, and been zealous for the glory of the one true 
God, using this grandis et horribilis descriptio Satanae (Beng.) 
and electing to apply the term @eés to the arch-enemy of God 
and of mankind (P. Gardner, Zhe Religious Experience of St 
Paul, p. 203); but what he says about the worship of demons 
(see on 1 Cor. x. 20) is some explanation of his view. There was 
a Rabbinical saying, “The first God is the true God, but the 
second God is Samael,” and Irenaeus (1. v. 4) says that the 
Valentinians called the devil Koopoxpdtwp. See J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. vi. 12; Dalman, Words, p. 165. 

This verse contains the strongest item of evidence for what 
is called “the dualistic element in the thinking of St Paul,” ze. 
the recognition of a power or powers other than God, external 
to man, exerting influence over human affairs, and in some sense 
independent of God; and it has been maintained that on this 
point the dualism of the N.T. is sharper than that of contem- 
porary Judaism. It may be so. Increased recognition of the 
mystery of ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ’ would lead to 
a deeper appreciation of ‘the mystery of lawlessness.’ 

Fear of giving Apostolic support to the Manichaean doctrine 
of a good God and an evil one caused various Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, to interpret this passage of God. Irenaeus 
(111. vii, 1) and others (Orig. Chrys. Thdrt. Tert. Hil. Aug.) 
adopt the device of taking rod aiévos roirov as the gen. after 
tov éxictww—‘in whom God has blinded the minds of the 
unbelievers of this world’; and ‘the unbelievers of this world’ 
is interpreted to mean those who have no part in the other 
world, the world of light and bliss. Aug. (¢. Faust, xxi. 2) says 
that plerigue nostrum take the sentence in this way. He and 
others seem to be aware that this is questionable exegesis ; but 
they are of opinion that, as Atto of Vercelli expresses it, because 
to interpret the words as meaning Satan brings us near to error, 
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we must understand them as meaning God Himself. Calvin’s 
comment on this is to the point; Videmus guid factat conten- 
tionis fervor in disputationibus: si composito animo legissent 
illi omnes Pauli verba, nemini corum in mentem venisset ita in 
coactum sensum torquere: sed quia urgebant adversarii, magts de 
illis propulsandis quam deinguirenda Pauli mente solliciti fuerunt. 
See Chase, Zhe Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, pp. 88f. 

érdphwoev Ta vorpata tav dmictwv. ‘Blinded the minds of 
the unbelieving.’ Nothing is gained by making +. drictwv 
proleptic, ‘so that they did not believe’; on the contrary, it 
spoils what is the probable meaning. It was because they 
refused to believe that Satan had power to blind them. They 
resisted the influence of light until they lost the power of appreci- 
ating it. Ifthe adjective had been proleptic, we should have had 
amora rather than tév dzriocrwy, which is a kind of after-thought 
added to explain how the disastrous blinding became possible. 
Neither dveyxAyrovs in 1 Cor. i. 8 (see note there), nor cvppopdov 
in Phil. iii. 21 (see note) is parallel to trav dricrwy here. As in 
ili. 14, vonara here must mean ‘ minds’ rather than ‘thoughts’ : 
to speak of blinding men’s thoughts is somewhat incongruous. 
In LXX dmwwres is very rare; in N.T. it is specially freq. in 
1 and 2 Cor., and is almost always used of unconverted Gentiles 
But here there is such constant allusion to the Judaizers that we 
can hardly limit ray adricrwv to heathen. Cf. Tit. i. 15. 

In dictating, St Paul has packed his sentence too full, and 
the construction is so nearly broken that the meaning is in some 
respects obscure. It is not clear whether of dro\Avmevor and 
ot amicroe are coextensive. If not, which of the two includes 
the other? The latter question can be answered with some 
certainty, if it arises. It is not likely that of doAAvpevor is the 
larger class, of which only some are dmorot. But it is possible 
that of dmioro is a large class, some of whom, by being blinded, 
become droAAvuevor. We must translate éy ofs ‘in whose case,’ 
not ‘among whom’: either ‘in whose case Satan has blinded 
the understandings of some who believed not’; or, ‘in whose 
case Satan blinded their understandings because they believed 
not.’ The latter is more probably correct, as being the simpler 
construction. If we adopt it, then all the dmoro: are blinded 
and become droAAvmevor, and the two classes are coextensive. 
The interest of the discussion lies in the question whether 
St Paul contemplated the possibility of ‘unbelievers’ who were 
not ‘ perishing.’ 

eis Td ph adydoat. The verb may be either transitive, ‘to 
see,’ or intransitive, ‘to dawn’; therefore either, ‘that they 
should not see the illumination of the Gospel of the glory of the 
Christ,’ or, ‘that the illumination of the Gospel, etc., should not 
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dawn’ upon them. Both AV. and RV. take the latter meaning ; 
RV. marg. takes the former, which has in its favour the order of 
the words and the absence of airois, which is not genuine, but 
has been inserted in some texts in order to make the latter 
meaning more possible. Qut oculos ad lucem claudunt justum est 
ut ets lux occultetur (Herveius); or, as Thdrt. puts it, doOevotor 
yap SOarpots rodr€utos HAvos. The rapid sequence, ‘see’ or 
‘dawn,’ ‘illumination,’ ‘ good-tidings,’ ‘glory,’ ‘the Christ,’ 
‘image of God,’ shows how anxious St Paul is to give some idea 
of the amazing brightness and beauty which was lost when 
unbelievers came into the power of Satan. There is something 
stately both here and in v. 6 in the series of four genitives in 
succession. In N.T. atyafev occurs nowhere else, and in LXX 
it is very rare; d@wricpds occurs here and vz. 6 and six times in 
LXX. It is possible that here we have a trace of the influence 
of the Book of Wisdom on St Paul; cf. dratyacpa ydp éorw 
gwrds aidiov, Kal écorrpov axyArtdwrov tis Tov Geod évepyetas 
(Wisd. vii. 26). .See on v. 1, 4. In the Testaments (Levi xiv. 
4), TO dds TOD vopuov 76 Sobev cis hwricpov mavrds avOpwmov. As 
we might expect, neither atydfew nor dwriopds has been found 
in papyri; they deal with subjects that do not require the use of 
such words. 

tis 8déqs tod Xpiotod. The Gospel ‘which contains and 
proclaims the glory of the Messiah.’ This was precisely what 
the Gospel preached by the Judaizers did not do.* The addition 
of these words was perhaps suggested by the glory of Moses. 
In 1 Tim.i. 11 we have ‘the Gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God.’ Neither expression is inconsistent with 6 Adyos rod cravpoi, 
which is foolishness rots drodAvpévors (see on 1 Cor. i, 18). It 
was the cross which led direct to the glory : ‘ He became obedient 
to the death of the cross; wherefore also (616 xa‘) God highly 
exalted Him’ (Phil. ii. 9 ; cf. Jn. x. 17; Heb. ii. 9).¢ 

8s got eixov tod Geos. Here again, as in évuwiriov rod Weod 
(v. 2), we reach the supreme climax. This addition to the 
sentence, which is complete without it, is made in order to show 
what ‘the glory of the Christ’ means ; Aine satis intelligi potest, 
quanta sit gloria Christi (Beng.). It means the glory which is 
shed abroad by the one visible Representative of the invisible 
God, a glory which cannot be seen by those whom Satan has 
blinded. See on Phil. ii. 6 and Col. i. 15, and comp. xapaxriyp 
THs vroctdcews aitrod (Heb. i. 3). This is one of the passages 


* It weakens the force of rs 56&ns to treat it as a characterizing genitive, 
‘the glorious Gospel of Christ’ (AV.). 

+ It is here that ‘the Gospel of the glory of God’ (1 Tim. i, 11) and ‘the 
Gospel of the grace of God’ (Acts xx. 24) are coipcident. God’s grace in 
sending His Son is His special glory. 
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in which St Paul comes near to the Johannine doctrine of the 
Adyos. See Bernard, ad /oc. The Alexandrian school interprets 
the elxdv @eod of the Adyos: see Lightfoot on Col. iii. 10, and 
Foundations, pp. 192f. Cf. Jn. viii. 19 ; Wisd. vii. 26. 


Baljon and others suggest that ry diorwy is a gloss; Bachmann, that 
the original reading may have been a’rGv rév dricrwv or simply atrar. 
avydoa (SN BFGKLP) rather than xaravydoat (CD EH) or dtavydoas 
(A 17). After avydoar D? 4 SEK LP, Syrr. Vulg. Aeth. Goth. add 
avrots, which some editors accept; but NABCD*FGH 17, Lat-Vet. 
omit, and insertion to smooth the construction is more probable than 
accidental omission. For Xpiorod, C has Kupiov. After rod Qeod, N? LP, 
Syr-Hark. add 108 dopdrov from Col. i. 15. 


5. ob yap éautods knpicooper. In spite of such strong dis- 
claimers as 1 Cor. i. 13, St Paul was accused of preaching 
himself. His giving himself as a pattern to be imitated (1 Cor. 
iv. 16, vii. 7, xi. 1; etc.) would serve as a handle for this charge ; 
see on iii. 1. It is less probable that by this accusation his 
enemies meant that his revelations were delusions or deliberate 
fictions ; he had never seen Jesus and knew nothing about Him ; 
what he called “ preaching Christ ” was preaching his own fancies. 
This does not suit the context very well. The ydp refers to the 
preceding verses. ‘I call it “our Gospel” (v. 3), because we 
preach it, but its contents are “‘ the glory of Christ” (v. 4); jor it 
is not ourselves that we preach, but (what is very different) Christ 
Jesus as Lord.’ ‘Eavrovs is emphatic by position, but xupious 
is not to be understood with it. ‘It is not ourselves that we 
preach as lords, but Christ Jesus that we preach as Lord’ is an 
antithesis which St Paul would not be likely to make. To 
‘preach Christ as Lord’ is to preach Him as crucified, risen, and 
glorified, the Lord to whom ‘all authority in heaven and earth 
has been given.’ To confess Him as Lord is to declare one- 
self a Christian (Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xii. 3). Kvpcov suggests the 
dovAovs which follows as an antithesis. 

€autods 8é Bodous Spadv. ‘While (we account) ourselves as 
your bondservants.’ Grammatically, xypvcoouey governs the 
second éavrovs as well as the first, but that is not what the 
Apostle means. He has just stated that he does not preach 
himself, which is to be understood absolutely. From no point of 
view and in no capacity does he do that ; but the position which 
he assumes in relation to his converts is not that of Saviour, but 
of a slave. In 1 Cor. iii. 5 he said didxovo., ‘servants’: in 
1 Cor. iv. 1, twnpéra, ‘underlings’; here he says 8odAox, 
‘slaves.’ Elsewhere he calls himself the SotAos of Jesus Christ 
(Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1); andthe qualifying words which he adds 
here show that this is his meaning here. It is because Christian 
ministers are the bondservants of Christ that they are the bond- 
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servants of those to whom they minister; and only so far as 
service to them does not interfere with service to Him, is it 
allowable to be bondservants to men. This is the only passage 
in which St Paul speaks of being the dodAos of his converts. See 
Chadwick, Pastora: Teaching of St Paul, p. 128. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 
23) IX.cFQ. 

Sid “Inootv. Propter Jesum, ‘for Jesus’ sake.’ The use of 
this name without Xpiordvy commonly denotes our Lord in the 
time of His humiliation (vv. 10-14; 1 Thess. i. 10, iv. 14); see 
on 1 Cor. ix. 1; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 23, 107. It is 
rare in the Pauline Epistles, but it has special point here. It is 
not in order to curry favour with the Corinthians, or to flatter 
their conceit, that he counts himself as their dotAos, but he does 
so for the sake of Him who éavrdv éxévwoev popdyy SovAov 
AaBav (Phil. ii. 7); for the sake of Him who commanded His 
Apostles to be ready for the meanest service (Jn. xiii. 14-16). 
Von ad gloriam nostram praedicamus Evangelium, sed ad clart- 
tatem Chrisitt, cut obedimus, dum vobis in ministerio verbt servimus 
non propter vestrum meritum, sed propter Domini praeceptum 
(Herveius). For His sake they made themselves the servants of 
all, in order to bring the more adherents to Him; see on 
1 Cor.jixa. 

Some editors make vv. 3 and 4 parenthetical and treat this 
verse as a continuation and explanation of v. 2. Others, with 
more reason, make this verse a parenthesis. Clearness is not 
gained by either arrangement. The connexion (ydp) of v. 5 with 
vv. 3 and 4 has been pointed out. There is perhaps yet another 
thought. ‘We do not preach ourselves but Jesus as Lord; 
therefore those unbelievers who reject our preaching reject, not 
us, but the Lord Jesus.’ On the other hand, the connexion 
between v. 4 and z. 6 is close. 

This is one of the places in which it is hard to decide between Xpordv 
Inooty (BH KL, Syr-Pesh. Copt. Arm.) and "Ino. Xp. (RNACDE, 
Latt. Syr-Hark. Goth.). FG have Kupiov before ‘Ino. Xp. P omits 
Kvptov. Vulg-Clem. and some inferior Latin authorities insert ostrum 
after Dominum ; ‘we preach Jesus Christ our Lord.’ For 614 "Inoobv, 
N* A** C17, Latt. (fer, not propter) Copt. have dia "Ingo, ‘ through 
Jesus.’ 


6. 5n. This explains why they must preach Christ and not 
themselves ; ‘ Because the God who said, Out of darkness light 
shall shine, is He who shone in our hearts.’ This is another 
reason for not treating v. 5 as a parenthesis. ‘Out of darkness’ 
should come before ‘light shall shine’ in English, as in the 
Greek. To omit és is a needless simplification; éorw is to be 
supplied with és. The statement is in antithesis to v. 4, which 
has influenced the structure of this verse. The unbelieving 
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opponents have been blinded by Satan; the Apostle has been 
illumined by God Himself, the Creator of Light. Satan 
reduced them from unbelief to total blindness ; God has brought 
him from darkness to light. In this verse the rst pers. plur. 
must mean primarily the Apostle, for the reference to his own 
experiences on the road to Damascus and in Damascus are 
almost as clear as his reference to ‘Let there be light.’ With 
regard to that, it is possible that some recollection of éfavére: 
dev év oxdrer pds (Ps. cxi. 4), or Of POs wornoas éx oKdtovs (Job 
xxxvii. 15), has influenced his wording. He wants for his 
purpose ék oxdrous as well as pas: it was out of darkness, both 
physical and spiritual, that God rescued him. God blinded his 
bodily eyes for three days as a means towards healing his 
spiritual blindness. How could a man who had had these 
experiences preach himself? 

5 eimdy, “Ex oxdtous pas Adpwer. The Apostle reminds his 
converts of the first creative word that is recorded. The God 
who is Light (see on 1 Jn. i. 5), the nature of which is to 
communicate itself and expel darkness, and who is ‘the Father 
of lights’ (Jas. i. 17), and therefore the Source of all intellec- 
tual and spiritual illumination, is the God who illuminated 
the Apostles, and in a special manner St Paul. God did not 
allow darkness to reign over the material universe. With the 
first utterance attributed to Him He dispersed it. Magnum 
opus, as Bengel remarks. It is not likely that He would 
allow darkness to prevail throughout the spiritual world. 
From the first He provided means for dispersing that also. 
The old lamps, however, were going out; but better ones 
have taken their place, and some of them have been sent to 
Corinth. 

8s hapev €v tals kapdSiats Fav. ‘Is He who shone in our 
hearts,’ illuminating our whole moral and spiritual being. He 
who over the primeval chaos said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and pro- 
vided sun, moon, and stars to preserve and spread it, has shed 
light into the chaos of our souls, and has thus provided instru- 
ments for the perpetual davépwors ris dAnOetas (v. 2). The 
details of this process in the case of St Paul himself are told us 
to some extent in Gal. i. 15, 16. As Aduye must be intransi- 
tive in the previous clause, it is probable that ¢Aaupev also is 
intransitive. Some, however, understand ¢és, which is the 
nom, to Adie, as the acc. after <Aauwev, ‘made light to shine.’ 
But in class. Grk. the transitive use of Aduew is poetical and 
somewhat rare. 

TPS Hwtiopdv THs yvacews THs SdEqs Tod Ocod. The stately 
series of genitives is parallel to that inv. 4. In both cases the 
first genitive is subjective ; ‘the illumining which the knowledge 
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of the glory (or, the Gospel of the glory) produces.’* In v. 4, 
pwtiopos t. evayyeAfov cannot mean ‘the enlightenment which 
produces the Gospel,’ and it is unlikely that gor. 7. yrdceus 
means ‘the enlightenment which issues in knowledge.’ The 
knowledge which has this illumining power is in the Apostles, 
imparted to them by God with a view to (pds) their employing 
it to illuminate others. In the account of his conversion given 
by St Paul to King Agrippa he states that Christ told him of this 
purpose at the outset ; ‘To this end (eis rodro) have I appeared 
to thee, to appoint thee a minister and a witness, delivering thee 
from the People and from the Gentiles, to whom I send thee, 
to open their eyes that they may turn from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God’ (Acts xxvi. 16-18). 
‘With a view to illumining men with the knowledge of the 
glory of God’ gives the sense. Some would limit the action of 
gdwticpds to év tals Kapdiats 7uOv, ‘God shone in our hearts to 
illumine ¢hem,’ so that the scope of the statement does not 
extend beyond the Apostles and preachers; but ov. 3 and 4 
clearly cover those to whom they preached, and the hearers are 
probably included here. 

év mpoodmw Xpiotod. Like ds éorw eixav 7. @cod in v. 4, this 
is an addition to a sentence which would be complete without it, 
yet an addition which is full of meaning. Christ is the image of 
God, and in His face is revealed so much of the Divine glory as 
can be communicated to men, and it is this which Apostles 
know and have to make known. It may be that St Paul is still 
thinking of the reflexion of the Divine glory on the face of 
Moses, and hence says év mpoowmw Xpiorod rather than év 
XpicrG.t But it is more probable that he is thinking of the 
Divine glory in the face of Christ, which he himself saw on the 
road to Damascus. Elsewhere he merely affirms that he has 
seen the Lord (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8), or that God revealed His 
Son to him (Gal. i. 15). Here he seems to be desiring to tell, 
as in the narratives in Acts, the splendour of the vision. Christ 
was revealed to him by God in a glory which was Divine. 
When he speaks of having knowledge ‘of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ,’ he is speaking of what he himself has seen. 
See Bousset, ad loc. For mpoow7w see on ii. Io. 

On this lofty level St Paul leaves for a while (till v. 11) the 
glorification of Apostleship, which is a different thing from 


* In the Apostles, not in St Paul alone. He is not claiming to be the one 
original transmitter of the light, any more than he claimed to be the one 
iginal diffuser of the perfume (ii. 14). 
aE ee Book of oo 4; ‘* They will not be able to behold the face 
of the holy, for the light of the Lord of Spirits is seen on the face of the holy 


and righteous and elect.” 
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glorification of himself. God does wonderful work with very 
humble instruments, and takes His instruments sometimes from 
very unexpected quarters. St Paul often remarks how true this 
is of himself. But whatever his demerits may be, they only 
enhance the glory of the Apostleship. What he has accomplished 
is due to the grace given to an Apostle, not to the abilities of 
Saul of Tarsus. 

It is often debated whether the experiences which produced 
his conversion were. objective or subjective, whether there was 
any light that was seen by others and any voice that was heard 
by others. The accounts agree about the sight, but not about 
the sound. May there not beanerrorabout both? May not the 
whole of the experiences have been mental, and confined to the 
future Apostle? * These questions will continue to be asked, 
and no answer to them can be proved to be true. What is 
certain is that these experiences produced in St Paul a convic- 
tion, which lasted the whole of his life and influenced his whole 
life, that he had seen and held a conversation with the risen Lord 
Jesus. In this passage he himself seems to give us both a 
subjective and an objective element. In ds éXapwer é&v xapdiats 
nav we have an internal experience; in 7 dda tod Oeod ev mpo- 
aww Xpiorod we have an external one. Comp. év éuoé (Gal. i. 
16) with the one and éépaxa (1 Cor. ix. 1) with the other 
(Klopper, ad Joc.). The reasonableness of believing in both 
these elements is well put by A. T. Robertson, Zpochs tn the 
Life of St Paul, ch. iii.; and by J. H. Ropes, Zhe Apostolic Age, 
pp. 107-110. See also Ramsay, Zhe Teaching of Paul in 
Terms of the Present Day, p. 15. 

Adupe (N* A D* 67**, Syrr. Aeth.) rather than Aduya (N3C DDE FG 
HKLP, Latt. Goth. Arm.), which was perhaps substituted because the 
wording is so different from Gen. i. 3 ; ‘ who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness’ avoids divergence as to the form of the command. D*F 
G, Chrys. Tert. Ambrst. omit 8s before é\auwWev, which simplifies the 
construction. C*D*FG, degr Aeth. substitute adrod for rod Geod. ev 
mpocwrm Xpiorod (A B17, Arm. (codd.), Orig. Chrys. Tert.) rather than év 


mp. "Inco? Xp. (RCHKLP, Syrr. Copt. Goth.) or é&» wp, Xp. ’Inood 
(DE FG, Latt.). 


Iv. 7-V. 10. The Sufferings and Supports of an Apostle. 


It may seem strange that so glorious a dispensation 
should be proclaimed by such fratl and suffering ministers ; 
but that proves that the power of it is from God and not 

* See Cohu, S, Paul and Modern Research, pp. 78-80 ; he gives a useful 
table of the three narratives in parallel columns. See also Weinel, S¢ Paz/, 


pp: 79-84. It is strange that the hypothesis that Wisd. vii. 25, 26 is the basis 
of the story of St Paul’s conversion should be called ‘‘ attractive.” 
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Jrom them. They are sustained by God’s power and by the 
prospect of future blessedness. The sure hope that present 
suffering leads on to eternal glory enables them to bear all 
things in the service of Christ. 


7 But this glory has another side. This illuminating power is 
entrusted to unattractive and worthless persons, as treasure is 
stored in earthen jars, in order that it may be patent to all that 
the excellence of power which we exhibit is God’s gift, and does 
not emanate from us. ®In our conflicts we suffer heavily, but 
are never utterly defeated. Often hard pressed, yet not driven 
to surrender; in desperate plight, yet not in despair; ® chased 
from the field, yet not left to the mercy of the foe; beaten to 
the earth, yet not killed outright; !° always carrying about in 
the body the imminent danger of dying as Jesus died, in order 
that by the continual escapes and deliverances of our bodies it 
might be manifest to the world that Jesus is still alive. 1 Yes, 
every day that we live we are continually being handed over to 
death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in just that part of us 
which is liable to death it might be made manifest to all that the 
living Jesus is at work. }%So then it is His death that takes effect 
in us while it is His life which, through its power in us, takes 
effect in you. 18 There is a Psalmist who has written, ‘I believed, 
therefore I spoke.’ That is just our case. We have exactly the 
same spirit of faith and trust that he had, and therefore we do 
not keep silence. 14 We also speak with confidence, because we 
know that He who raised the Lord Jesus from the grave will, in 
virtue of His Resurrection, raise us up also, and will bring us 
into His presence, side by side with you. 1 For all that we do 
and all that we suffer is done and suffered for your benefit, in 
order that the grace which is bestowed on us, being augmented 
by the increasing number of those who believe with us and pray 
for us, may cause a greater volume of thanksgiving to rise both 
from us and from them to the glory of God. 

16 No wonder, therefore, that, with your salvation to work for 
and this faith to sustain us, we do not lose heart and act as 
cowards. On the contrary, although our physical powers are 
wasting away, yet what is spiritual in us is being ceaselessly 
made fresh and strong. 1” By this I mean that our present 
afflictions, which may seem heavy and protracted, are really 
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light and momentary compared with the enduring substantiality 
of glory which they are working out for us in an ever increasingly 
preponderating degree. 18 And we are sure of this, because we 
direct our gaze, not towards the fleeting things which we now 
see around us, but towards the lasting realities which to us are at 
present unseen. 

V. 11 affirm this because we know well that, if the tentlike 
body which is our earthly dwelling should be taken down, God 
supplies us with a better building, a dwelling that is super- 
natural, lasting, with its site not on earth but in heaven. #? For 
truly in this tent-dwelling we sigh and groan, desiring greatly to 
have our heavenly home put over us, 8sure that this putting of 
it on will secure us from being found at Christ’s coming without 
any house at all. ‘For verily we that are still in our tent, 
awaiting His return, have reason to sigh and groan, feeling 
oppressed because, while we shrink from the idea of losing it by 
death, we desire to have the better dwelling placed over it, in 
order that all that is perishable in the one may be swallowed up 
by the imperishable nature of the other. 5Our feelings may 
seem to be a poor security for this, but we have a far stronger 
one. He who has schooled us for this very change is none 
other than God Himself; and He has given us, as a guarantee 
that we shall have it, no less than His Holy Spirit. 

6 Having, therefore, at all times such a sure ground for 
confidence, and knowing that so long as we are still at home in 
the body we are in a sort of exile from our home in the Lord— 
7 for here we have to guide our steps by means of faith, because 
the realities which shape our lives cannot be seen— we have, I 
say, a sure ground for confidence, and in that confidence we are 
well content rather to go into exile from our home in the body, 
and take up our abode in our home with the Lord. 9% Having 
such a preference, we are not only well content to leave the 
body, but we earnestly desire that, whether we are still in it or 
already out of it, we may find acceptance with Him. This 
desire, in all conditions of existence to be acceptable to Him, 
is inevitable, when we remember that, by God’s decree, from 
which we cannot escape, there is not one of us but will 
have the whole of his life and character laid bare before 
Christ at His judgment-seat, in order that he may receive 
recompense for the things of which his body was the instru- 
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ment, in exact requital for his conduct, whether it was meri- 
torious or worthless. 


Edmund Waller’s lines on Old Age may serve as a prelude 
to this part of the Epistle. 
The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time hath made ; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


The subject remains the same,—the value of the Apostolic 
office; but it is regarded from a new point of view. He has 
shown the exceeding glory of the new dispensation and its 
superiority to the old, especially with regard to the courage and 
frankness exhibited by its ministers (iii. 4-iv. 6). That does 
not mean that the ministers are magnificent persons. In the 
Apostle’s case, so far from external magnificence, there is 
constant weakness with frequent suffering and depression. But 
in the weakness of the preachers the Divine power of the Gospel 
becomes all the more conspicuous, and they know that they may 
count upon the necessary support here and an eternal reward 
hereafter. 

These sufferings and compensating supports are discussed in 
three aspects ; in reference to the difficulties of ministerial work 
(7-15), in reference to the hope of resurrection (16-v. 5), and in 
reference to life, death, and judgment (v. 5-10). In the first of 
these he is possibly referring once more to his opponents’ 
reproaches. They may have said that his frequent sufferings 
were a judgment on him for his false teaching about the Law. 
We know that they had laughed at his mean appearance and 
want of eloquence (x. 10). But, he now urges, the contents of 
a vessel cannot always be inferred from the character of the 
vessel. 


7. "Exonev. The Apostle again and again dwells upon the 
goodly possessions of the Christian, and especially of the Christian 
minister ; weroi@now rovavrny (ili. 4), Toavryv éArida (ili. 12), 7. 
Staxoviay ravryy (iv. 1), Onoavpdy otro (iv. 7), Td abrd mvedpa THs 
rigtews (iv. 13), oikodounv ex Ocod (v. 1), wdvra (vi. 10), ravras 
ras érayyeAias (vii. 1); and he often builds an argument upon 
these goodly possessions. 

“Exopev 8€ tov Onoaupdv toivoy. The dé marks the contrast 
between the glory on which he has been enlarging and the 
humiliations about to be described; ‘ Suz there is a great deal 
to be said on the other side.’ The contrast is skilfully drawn: 
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1. it confirms the declaration that the preachers do not preach 
themselves, for in themselves they are despised and persecuted ; 
2. it works round to a conclusion which is much in favour of 
the Corinthians (vv. 12-15). ‘This treasure’ is the illumining 
power of the knowledge of Divine glory. The power is limit- 
less, but it is stored in very unlikely receptacles. 

év éatpaxivors cxedeow. The expression oxedos édorpdxcvov 
occurs four times in Leviticus, and dyyos or éyyetov dotp. is 
common elsewhere in LXX. Here we have to determine the 
literal meaning of oxevy and from this to reach the metaphorical 
use. The word in its literal sense has a wide range. Articles 
of furniture ina house (Lk. xvii. 31), differing greatly in value 
and use (Rom. ix. 21-23; 2 Tim. i. 20), are oxedn. Not only 
a vessel for holding things (Jn. xix. 29), but a sheet (Acts 
X. I1), is a oxevos. A oxevos is inanimate; it is an instrument 
or implement, as distinct from a G@ov (Plat. Rep. x. 601 D, Gorg. 
506 D). It is doubtful whether oxedos in its literal sense ever 
means a body. Its metaphorical sense in N.T. is commonly 
assumed to be taken from the meaning ‘vessel,’ but this is not 
always correct. In Acts ix. 15, oxedos éxXoyys, ‘a vessel of 
election,’ ‘a chosen vessel,’ should rather be ‘an elect instru- 
ment.’ In 1 Pet. ili. 7, @s doOeveorépw oxever, ‘as to the weaker 
vessel,’ should rather be ‘as to the weaker chattel’: both 
husband and wife are articles of furniture in God’s house, and 
one of them is stronger than the other. In 1 Thess. iv. 4 the 
meaning of 76 éavrod oxedos remains doubtful and does not help 
us here. In this passage ‘vessel’ is certainly right; treasure 
was frequently stored in earthen jars, a fact of which Wetstein 
gives numerous illustrations.* 

If the treasure is the illumining power of the knowledge ris 
d6éns Tod @eotv, what are the vessels in which it does its work? 
We perhaps give too limited an answer when we say, ‘the dodies 
of the chosen ministers.’ It is quite true that the human body 
is often spoken of as a mean vessel or vase which holds the 
much more precious mind or soul. It is one of those metaphors 
which are so obvious as to be inevitable. Cicero (Zusc. Disp. 
i. 22), vas animi. Seneca (Ad Marciam Consolatio, 11), Quid est 
homo? Quodlibet quassum vas, et quodlibet fragile... im- 
becillum corpus, ad omnem fortunae contumeliam projectum. Philo 
(Quod deterius potiori insid. sol. § 46), 75 tis Wuys ayyciov, Td 
gopa, And again (De Migr. Abr. § 35) 5 pev yap Hérepos vods 


* The words are repeatedly quoted by Jerome, who tells Eustochium that 
her mother Paula often repeated them; /# languoribus et crebra infirmitate 
dicebat, Quando injirmor, tunc forttor sum. Et, Hobemus thesaurum istum 


in vasis fictilibus (Ep. cviii. 19). He often quotes St Paul as the vas 
electionts. 
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meptéxerar ds ev dyyetw TG gopar. See also the parallel Wisd. 
ix. 15. Marcus Aurelius (x. 38) bids us remember that what is 
within the vessel, 76 évdoy éyxexpuypévov is the real évOpwros, and 
TO mepixeipevov dyyeddes Ought not to be included. Chrys., 
Thdrt., and others think that the dorp. oxedos here means the 
human body, and that the epithet ‘earthen’ refers to man being 
made of the dust of the earth. The reference to the creation of 
light in v. 6 makes such an allusion not impossible; but in that 
case we should have expected xoty do rijs ys (Gen. ii. 7) to have 
suggested either xoixds (1 Cor. xv. 47), or ynyevjs (Wisd. viii. 1), 
or ywvos, rather than éorpdxwos. Gideon’s tdpeiar (Judg. vii. 16, 
19) have no epithet, and they were used to hide light. Tertullian 
understands the vessels here as meaning bodies; he translates 
(De Res. Carn. 7, 44) in testacets vasculis or vasis, and adds scilicet 
in carne. Vulg. has in vasis fictilibus. 

But it is not impossible that here the oxetdos is the whole 
personality. It was in the man as a whole, and not in his body 
in particular, that. the Divine treasure which was to enrich the 
world was placed to be dispensed to others. In this work the 
body was indispensable, but it was not the only factor. The 
participles in vv. 8-10 apply partly to the body and partly to the 
mind, and they apply more to the former than to the latter, 
because the metaphors are taken from bodily contests ; and the 
epithet déortpaxivors indicates the general unattractiveness and 
insignificance of the men who preached the Gospel, and not 
merely the fragile character of their bodies. The metaphor of 
earthenware as representing human beings is common in O.T. 
(Is. xxix. 16, xxx. 14, xlv. 9, Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Lam. iv. 2; 
Job x. 9), and in such passages it is the whole man, and not 
merely his body, that is contemplated. Cf. 4 Esdr. iv. 11; 
guomodo poterit vas tuum capere Altissimi viam? The epithet 
here is chosen because of the treasure, inestimable worth in a 
worthless vessel; and édarpdxwos is sometimes used in the sense 
of worthless. Epictetus applies éo7pdxcvos to discourse, opinions, 
pursuits, desires ; ‘‘ Your utensils,” he says, “‘are of gold, and your 
discourse of earthenware,” ypvoa oxevn, dotpdxivov 5& Adyov x.T.X. 
(Dis. iii. 9). . 

iva 4 SrepBod} THs BSuvdpews 4 To Geos. ‘(In order) that the 
exceeding greatness (xii. 7) of the power may be God’s and not 
from us.’ Here ‘may be’ means ‘may be seen to be,’ ¢avy7 or 
cipeOj: in Rom. iii. 4, ywéoOw is used in the same sense, and in 
Rom. vii. 13, yevnta. Cf. odk dp’ éavrav . . . ds éf éavridy (iii. 5). 
‘Of God and not of us’ (AV.) obliterates the difference between 
rod @eod and é& ypav. ‘May be perceived to belong to God 
and not to originate with ourselves’ is the meaning. Dei, on 
modo ex Deo; Deus non modo largitur virtutem, sed semper 


x 
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praestat (Beng.). The reading é« 7. @eod (Baljon and others) is 
pure conjecture. By depBodrAy (see on i. 8) is meant that the 
power is a great deal more than is sufficient for its purpose; 
it triumphs over all opposition. The dvvois is the power of his 
preaching (1 Cor. ii. 4), with which we may perhaps couple the 
power of his miracles, and certainly that of his endurance,—all 
the power which produced the conversion of so many in spite of 
such great obstacles. Ut sublimitas sit virtutts Det, et non ex 
nobis (Vulg.) is misleading, the s## being misplaced. It is 
possible to translate ‘that the exceeding greatness may be of the 
power of God and not from*ourselves,’ but the position of 7 is 
against it, and éwepBodAy without further definition is awkward ; 
superabundance of what? Those who take the sentence in this 
way give very different answers to this question. Elsewhere 
Jerome takes the more probable construction; ut abundantia 
Jortitudinis nostrae sit ex Deo et non ex nobis (Con. Pelag. iii. 9). 
So also Augustine; ut eminentia virtutis sit Dei et non ex nobis 
(Serm. 169, 12). God designed that the power in speading the 
Gospel should be recognized as His; He therefore chose 
humble instruments who could not be supposed to have pro- 
duced such effects by their own powers. 


8-10. The rhythm in these three verses is clearly marked by 
the balance of the clauses. We have four illustrations of the 
way in which the frailty of the instruments might have been fatal 
to any other cause, but in this case were not allowed to be so. 
The fifth instance is different. They are all taken from the 
Apostle’s own experience. 


8. év wavtt OuBdpevor. We have the same words in vii. 5 ; 
‘in everything pressed.’ In i. 6 it was necessary to translate 
OA Bdue6a ‘are afflicted,’ because of the frequent ‘affliction’ in 
that passage. But here the radical signification of ‘pressure’ 
(Mk. iii. 9) must be retained, because of orevoywpovpmevor, The 
pressure is that of persecution (1 Thess. iii. 4; 2 Thess. i. 6, 7; 
Heb. xi. 37). The indefinite éy zavri is to be understood with 
all the pairs of participles. Chrys. paraphrases, ‘in respect of 
foes and friends, of those who are hostile and those who are 
of one’s own household.’ ‘Ev zayré occurs ten times in 2 Cor. 
Elsewhere in Paul, 1 Cor. i. 5 only. 

ob orevoxwpotpevor. ‘Not in hopeless straits,’ not in a plight 
from which extrication is impossible: nunguam deest exttus 
1 Cor. x. 13); im invits vias salutis invenimus ; év dmdpows mpdy- 
pacw mépovs edpicxouey owrnpias (Thdrt.) He is speaking of 
external difficulties, not of mental anxiety: that comes next. 

Here we have od with a participle (which is rare in N.T.) 
four times in two verses ; but there are eight other examples in the 
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Pauline Epistles; see on 1 Cor. ix. 26; J. H. Moulton, p. 231; 
Blass, § 75. 5. We have orevoxwpia, Rom. ii. 9, viii. 35. 

Grropodpevot, GAN’ od« eEamopotpevor. Once more a play upon 
words (see on i. 13); ‘in despondency, yet not in despair’ ; 
indigemus, sed non perinde indigemus (Tert. Scorp. 13).* There 
may be the greater anxiety and perplexity, so that one does not 
know what to do, and yet confidence that all will end well. 
Such a state of mind is quite compatible with expectation of 
death (see on i. 8). 


9. Siwxdpevor, GAN’ ode eyxatadermépevor. ‘Pursued by men 
(1 Cor. iv. 12), yet not forsaken by God.’ ‘Pursued by foes, 
yet not left in the lurch by friends’ (Plat. Symp. 179 A), might be 
the meaning, but it has less point. The ruling idea throughout 
is that God manifests His power in His servants’ weakness. 
Whatever hostile agents, whether human or diabolical, may do, 
the earthen vessels are able to bear the shock and continue to 
render service. In LXX, the verb is used of the Divine 
promise; od py oe eyxatadcirw (Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5 ; cf. 
Deut. xxxi. 6, 8). 

kataBadddpevot, GAN” odx darohAdpevos. ‘Struck down, yet not 
destroyed’; struck down, either év foudaia (2 Kings xix. 7), or 
év paxaipg (Jer. xix. 7), or any other weapon (Hdt. iv. 64). 

It is probable that the last two illustrations, and possible that 
all four, are taken from combatants in battle or in the arena; 
‘hard pressed, yet not hemmed in; in difficulties, yet not in 
despair; pursued, yet not abandoned; smitten down, yet not 
killed.’ But éyxaraXevrépmevor must not be understood of being 
left behind in a race, nor xataBaAdopevoe of being thrown in 
wrestling. The four form a climax. 


10. The fifth illustration sums up the preceding four, and 
carries the climax to the supreme point, ‘always dying, yet 
always alive.’ The four kinds of suffering are condensed as 
% vexpwots Tod ‘Incod, and the four kinds of deliverance as 7 fwy 
t. "I. The emphatic wdvrore repeats the emphatic wavri (v. 8) 
and anticipates the emphatic dei (v. 11), from which it should 
be distinguished in translation; ‘at all times’ (ii. 14, v. 6, 
ix. 8). 

£0 véxpwow t.°t. The meaning of this ‘putting to death of 
Jesus’ is explained (ydp) in the next verse. The missionaries 
were perpetually being delivered unto death for Christ’s sake. 
They were never free from peril. Enemies were always seeking 
their lives, as they sought His life, and to a large extent the 

* Herveius, though he knows better, suggests for dwopovpevor, laborando 
sudamus nam poros ete. 
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enemies in both cases were Jews. All this He and they en- 
dured, because it was so decreed in accordance with the will of 
God. They shared His sufferings, including the process which 
in His case ended in death, and which at any time might so end 
in their case (see on Phil. iii, ro and 1 Cor. xv. 31). This 
shows that St Paul taught his converts details in the history of 
Jesus, especially His sufferings ending in death. Here he 
assumes that they know. In this late Greek the different shades 
of meaning attached to terminations become somewhat in- 
distinct. See on i. 12, 14 and on ix. 10. Here véxpwors has 
the old force of indicating a process, whereas in Rom. iv. 19 
vékpwois means ‘deadness’ rather than ‘putting to death’ or 
‘deadening.’ Epictetus says that most people take all means 
to prevent the mortification (dovéxpwois) of the body, while 
few care much about the mortification of the soul (Dés. i. 5). 
The Apostle’s life, like the Lord’s, was a perpetual martyr- 
dom, ending at last in actual putting to death; with this 
difference, that Christ knew, up to the arrest in Gethsemane, 
that His hour was not yet come, whereas St Paul had no such 
knowledge. 

Here again the Apostle expresses in mystic and paradoxical 
language his union with Christ. In his frail, weary, battered 
person he ever bears the dying of Jesus, in order that the 4 
also of Jesus may be exhibited to the world. This may mean 
that the frequent deliverances from difficulty, danger, and death 
are evidence that the Crucified is still alive and has Divine power ; 
cf. i..5; Col. i. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 13, v. 1.* See on 
1 Pet. iii. 18, p. 161. Thdrt. and others explain the fa... 
gavepwOy of the hope of a future resurrection and immortality. 
But & ri Ovytp capki jpov in v. 11, which paraphrases v. 10, 
compels us to confine the explanation to this life. From the 
repetition of rot "Incod (see on v. 5) we see that St Paul does not 
separate the historic Jesus from the glorified Christ. To him it 
is the same Jesus.f Bengel thinks that St Paul repeats the 
name Jesus, because singularitur sensit dulcedinem ejus. That 
thought inspired St Bernard’s “Joyful Rhythm,” Jesu dulcis 
memoria, well known through Caswall’s translation, “Jesu, the 
very thought of Thee,” and the Jesu dulcedo cordium of the Paris 
Breviary ; to which we may add Newton’s “How sweet the 


* F. A. Clarke (Sermons, p. 158) puts it thus; ‘‘ As Christ’s weakness 
and dying on the Cross opened the gate to a new and glorious life, so in the 
living death of His servant, the cross-bearing in the mortal flesh, there would 
be made manifest the vigour of an immortal life, the undying energy of faith 
and love.” 

+ Only here and in Eph. iv. 21 does St Paul put the article before 
"Inoods. 
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name of Jesus sounds” (Olney Hymns, No. 57, ed. 1779): but 
it may be doubted whether it is the cause of the repetition 
here. The point here is that the dying and living of one 
and the same Jesus are found in one and the same servant 
of Jesus. In mepipepovres we have an allusion to missionary 
journeys. 


For the first rod "Incod, D* FG, defg have rod Xpicrod, and between 
rod and 'Incod, KL, Syr-Hark. insert Kuplov. See Blass, § 46. 10, who 
points out that the art. with "Ijoods is usual in the Gospels, but rare in the 
Epistles and Rev. After the first r@ owpart, DEF G, Latt. Syr-Pesh. 
Copt. add judy. For the second r@ swuart, N, Vulg. have rots cdpacty, 


ll. det yap jpeis ot Lavres. ‘For always we who are alive are 
being handed over unto death.’ Death is a monster that 
devours victims who are alive. All their life long, the mission- 
aries are being thrown, like Daniel, into peril of almost certain 
death, and are as wonderfully delivered (2 Tim. iv. 17; see on 
1 Cor. xv. 31, 32). Hence the pointed insertion of of avres: 
‘we are ever a living prey.’ It was natural to use wapadiddpeba 
in such a context; but the verb may have been chosen because 
tradition habitually used it of Christ being ‘handed over’ to His 
blood-thirsty enemies (Mk. ix. 31, x. 33, xiv. 10, 18, 21, etc.): 
we have wapadotvat eis Ocvarov 2 Chron. xxxii. 11. 

S.a *Incotv. Here Vulg. rightly has propter Jesum, not, as in 
v. 5, per Jesum. The constant risking of life is well worth facing 
for His sake, and the risking is thus amply justified. For lower 
reasons it might be wrong. 

év TH Ovnti capxt jpdv. This comes at the end in a tone of 
triumph and repeats the paradox of v. 10 in a stronger form ; so 
that, while the first half of v. 11 elucidates the first half of v. ro, 
the second half intensifies the second. In just that element of 
our nature which is liable to death, the life of Jesus is to be 
manifested. Hence the change from capa to odp€ and the 
addition of @vyry, a word found only in this group of Epistles in 
N.T. This manifestation of the life of Jesus probably does not 
refer to the transformation of the physical body into a spiritual 
body which envelops and absorbs it (v. 1-5 ; see on 1 Cor. xv. 
40-44). Such an explanation destroys the parallel between év 7 
odpart and év rH OvyTyi capxt. Rather it refers to the case which 
Dryden (4és. and Achit. i. 156) describes ; 


A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy-body ta decay. 


To whom is the life of Jesus thus made manifest? Not so 
much jpiv as tiv, to the converts rather than to the missionaries. 
This is plain from v. 12, The many deliverances of the Apostle 
and others from physical death are evidence of the power of the 
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risen Jesus.* So also is the activity, and very successful activity, 
of which these frail bodies are made capable. The first half of 
v. 12 refers to the former, the second half to the latter. Ignatius 
probably had this passage in his mind when he wrote of Christ, 
8v od édv pr adOaipérws exwpev TO daroaveiv cis TO adTov rdGos, TO 
Giv avbrovd otk éorw ev Hytv. 

For 'Iyc00, C has Xpicrod, D* F G, deg have Inaod Xpicrod. 


12. dote. Another paradox ; ‘So then, it is the death that 
takes effect in us, while it is the life that takes effect in you.’ 
The antithesis is mainly verbal, for 6 @dvaros is wholly physical 
and 4 fwy is chiefly spiritual ; ‘ze have the physical suffering and 
loss; you have the spiritual comfort and gain.’ Moreover, 
» Coy was active in the Apostle no less than in the Corinthians. 

Calvin and others are so surprised at this conclusion (dere), 
that they think that it must be ironical. But the literal mean- 
ing is quite intelligible, and it is a mark of the Apostle’s 
characteristic tact, for the conclusion which he draws is a 
compliment to the Corinthians. ‘You are now in the way that 
leads to life. It is marvellous that you should owe this 
enormous blessing to so insignificant and depressed a person as 
myself: but that strange fact manifests the power of God.’ 
Schmiedel thinks that St Paul is here indirectly showing that his 
sufferings are not judgments on him for exceptional sinfulness. 
But would any one see this? Others make 7 {wy physical. ‘I 
am always ill, while your illnesses and deaths (1 Cor. xi. 30) are 
diminishing.’ This interpretation gives a very low meaning to 
the statement. Herveius is also misleading, when he makes the 
sentence a rebuke; mors, gua quotidie pro Salvatore morimur, 
operatur in nobis vitam aeternae felicitatis ; sed e contrario vita, 
qua delectamini in terrents, operatur in vobis mortem aeternam. 

The articles probably indicate the @avaros and the fw» 
mentioned in the previous verse, and in that case should be 
translated. In the true text there is no mév to anticipate the 
dé, so that the second clause comes as a surprise. K L and 
Syr-Hark. insert pév. Almost certainly évepyetrat is middle, not 
passive, a use not found in N.T. Even if admissible, ‘is 
wrought’ makes poorer sense than ‘ takes effect.’ 


18. ‘But the fact that we have the death while you have the 
life is no reason why we should be silent.’ Mudlo metu suppli- 


* “* As the death of Jesus, which seemed to disprove His Messiahship, 
gave occasion for the great proof of it, viz. His Resurrection, so the Apostles’ 
| perils, which seemed to be inconsistent with their claim to be ambassadors of 
God, really supported this claim by giving occasion for display of the pre- 
serving powers of God” (Beet). 
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ciorum omittimus logui ea quae credimus (Herv.). ‘Trust in God 
inspires us as it did the Psalmist.’ As in most of the quotations 
in the Pauline Epistles, the quotation is from the LXX, without 
material change (cf. vi. 2, vill. 15, ix. 9; see on 1 Cor. vi. 16, x. 
7): also Swete, Zntrod. to O.T. in Greek, p. 400. This practice 
of the Apostle is remarkable here, because, although the exact 
meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain, yet the LXX, éiorevoa, 
5.6 éAdAnoa, is certainly wrong. The Hebrew may mean ‘I 
believed (or believe), for I will speak,’ #e. must speak, must 
confess it: or, ‘I believe, though I speak it,’ #e. although I 
utter the desponding words which follow, ‘I was greatly afflicted ; 
I said in my alarm, All men are liars.’ And there are other 
possibilities. In the Hebrew the passage is central, cxvi. 10, 11. 
But the LXX, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, against clear internal 
evidence, unite Ps. cxv. with Ps. cxiv. and cut xvi. in two, making 
xvi. 10 the beginning of cxvi. (cxv.). 

éxovtes. See on v. 7; ‘ because we have,’ as in ili. 12. 

15 atté mvedpa tis wiotews. ‘The same spirit of faith 
as the Psalmist’; guem habuerunt et ill qui scripserunt, Credidt, 
propter quod locutus sum (Aug.); not ‘the same spirit as you 
Corinthians’; nor ‘the same spirit among ourselves,’ z.e. that all 
the preachers have the same inspiration. Chrys. appeals to this 
as evidence that the O.T. and N.T. are inspired by the same 
Spirit; and many Fathers understand zvedya here to mean the 
Holy Spirit as the bestower of faith, which is probably incorrect. 

kata Td yeypappéevov. This formula of quotation appears in 
papyri in reference to legal documents, and is found in one 
of about the same date as this Epistle (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
p. 250). Here it explains 76 airé mvetpa. It does not look 
forward to kal nets murrevouey (Meyer), as if the Apostle’s belief 
was regulated by the Psalmist. As often in his quotations, St 
Paul seems to have the whole passage in his mind, although he 
quotes only a few words. 

kat pets. ‘We also, as well as the Psalmist, believe ; and 
therefore we also speak.’ This is how it comes to pass that ‘life 
takes effect in you.’ Faith cannot be silent. 


NEG, Syr. Arm. Goth. insert wai Lefore éAdAnca, BCDEKLP, 
Latt. omit. There is no xalin LXX, and some editors treat the omission 
of xal here as assimilation to LXX. 


14. From faith he passes on to hope, hope of the Resurrec- 
tion. His faith is based on knowledge which produces hope. 
Polycarp (ii. 2) has a loose quotation of this ; see on iii. 2. 

eidétes. ‘Because we kxow that He who raised up the Lord 
Jesus (Rom. viii. 11) will raise up us also wth Jesus.’ This does 
not mean that Jesus will be raised again when we are raised, but 
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that our resurrection is absolutely dependent on His, as effect on 
cause, and that in being raised we share His glory. There may 
be also the thought of the union between Christ and His 
members. The difficulty of avy caused the change in some 
texts to the simpler dia. 

In 1 Cor. vii. 29, X. 11, xv. 51, St Paul regards the Second 
Advent as near, and he expects to be alive when it comes. Here 
he contemplates the possibility of not being alive. Nowhere 
does he state what will certainly be the case. It is exaggeration 
to say that we have here ‘‘ thé language of a man who does not 
expect to live to witness the coming of the Lord,” or who has 
“the growing conviction that he would not live to witness the 
Parousia.” He fears that he may not do so; that is all. 

Tapagryice abv dpiv. ‘Will present us with you; as a bride 
is presented to the bridegroom’ (xi. 2; Col. i. 22; Eph. v. 6). 
Thdrt. and others prefer ‘ will present us before the judgment-seat 
(a meaning found in papyri), where we shall be approved and told 
to enter into the joy of the Lord.’ Some understand {évras 
with wapacrjoe, ‘ will present us alive’ (Acts i. 3, ix. 41). It is 
probable that 76 Byuare (v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10) would have been 
expressed in the one case, and @@vras (Rom. vi. 13) in the other, 
if this had been the Apostle’s meaning. The verb is freq. in 
Paul. Comp. the absolute use of wapiordvac in Num. i. 5, ra 
évéparta tov dvpav olrwes mapacrycovra pe tov: with Kuplw 


added, Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5. 


B 17, r Vulg. Arm. omit xépiov. For odv "Inood (N* BC DEFGP, 
Latt. Copt. Arm. Aeth.), which is doubtless original, N'D* KL, Syrr. 
Goth. have ia Inco. 


15. ta yap mdvta 8 Spas. ‘I say, he will present us with 
you, for all things are for your sakes.’ All things that the 
Apostles and others do and suffer, as recounted in vv. 7-13, are 
done and suffered, not for their own benefit, but for that of their 
converts, and, through their converts, not to their own glory, but 
to the glory of God. Chrys. explains 7a ravra of the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ, which is alien to the context, however 
true in itself. 

iva  xdpis wAcovdoaoa x.t.A. An obscure clause, which, like 
i. rx, may be construed in several ways, and the meaning of 
which, when construed, is not clear. Does && trav mrAcdvwv 
belong to wAcovdcaca or to repiccevon, and is mepiooedoy trans- 
itive (ix. 8; Eph. i. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 12) or intransitive (i. 5, viii. 
2, ix. 12)? We note the play on words between ydpis and 
ebxapioria, and the alliteration, wAcovdoaoa ... mAEovar, 
which is slightly in favour of taking 8a rtév wAcdvev with 
wAeovagaca, and the climax from mAcovdcaca to repicceion, 
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which is slightly in favour of the intransitive use of the latter. 
With this guidance we may translate with Chrys., ‘In order that 
the grace, being made more by means of the more, may cause 
the thanksgiving to abound to the glory of God.’ So RV., 
Alford, Bachmann, J. H. Bernard, Bousset, Heinrici, Lias, 
Meyer, etc. The grace given to him by God and augmented by 
the increasing number of converts, makes both him and them 
thankful, and their thanksgiving glorifies God. The increase of 
converts encourages him, and their prayers help him, and thus 
xdpis and edxapicria are increased. This makes good sense, but 
other translations are possible. (1) ‘In order that the grace, 
having abounded, may, through the greater number of converts, 
make thanksgiving to abound.’ So Emmerling, De Wette, Waite. 
(2) ‘In order that grace, having abounded, may, through the 
thanksgiving of the greater number, superabound.’ So Luther, 
Beza, Bengel, Grotius. (3) ‘That grace, having increased the 
thanksgiving by means of the greater number, may abound, etc.’ 
This last makes zAcovafey transitive, a use found once or twice 
in LXX and once in N.T., 1 Thess. iii. 12. It is not likely to be 
right here. The order of the Greek is against it, and it does not 
yield as good sense as the other methods. 


Iv. 16—V. 5. The sufferings and supports of an Apostle are 
now considered in reference to the hope, or rather the certainty 
(eidores, v. 14) Of resurrection and reward. This life of daily 
deliverance from death may end at any moment in death. But 
what of that? Death has been conquered once for all. The 
passage has been called “The Hymn of the Home Eternal” 
(Way). 

16, Awd otk éyxaxodpev. ‘No wonder that we do not lose 
heart.’ See on wv. 1 and v. 6. Elevation of thought again 
affects the Apostle’s style. The rhythmic swing, which can be 
noticed at the end of ch. iii. and in iv. 8f., is easily felt here, 
and it continues till v. 5. 

GAN ei «ai. ‘But (so far from our losing heart), although 
our outward man is being destroyed.’ As in v. 3, ei xai states 
hypothetically what is conceded as being actually the case. 

& dw fpav dvOpwros. The expression is unique, but its meaning 
can be determined with some certainty from the correlative term 
& éow dv6pwmos, which occurs here, Rom. vii. 22, and Eph. iii. 16. 
Cf. 5 raXatds Hav advOpwros, ‘ our old self’ (Rom. vi. 6; Col. ili. 
9; Eph. iv. 22). This use of dvOpwros, very much as we use 
‘self, is common in Paul and goes back to Plato, but 6 érrés 
dy Opwros (Rep. 589 A) is not parallel to 6 éow dyOpwros: see 
A. J. Robinson on Eph. iii. 16, and cf. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

The two expressions here, 6 €w and 6 éow dv6p., correspond 
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only roughly to what we call “the lower and the higher self,” 
and not quite exactly to the material and immaterial parts of our 
nature. Our bodies, with all physical powers, emotions, and 
appetites, belong to the éw dvOp., but not all immaterial elements 
belong to the éow év6p. The latter expression is always used in 
a good sense, of that part of us which is opposed to worldliness 
and is rooted in God. It is the highest part of our immaterial 
being; that which is capable of being the home of the Holy 
Spirit and of being ruled by'Him. But in all these expressions, 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ ‘body’ and ‘soul,’ ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ 
self, it is impossible to define the differences with logical exact- 
ness ; Our ignorance is too great. See on Rom. vii. 14. 

Aug. (c. Faust. xxiv. 2) points out that there is here no room 
for Manichaean dualism. ‘The Apostle uses the inward man 
for the spirit of the mind, and the outward man for the body and 
this mortal life, but we nowhere find him making these two 
different men, made by two different powers. The two constitute 
one personality, the whole of whom was created by one and the 
same God. Nevertheless, this one person is made in the image 
of God, only as regards the inward man, which is not only 
immaterial but rational; and it is this which distinguishes him 
from the brutes. . . . The whole of this man, both in his inward 
and outward parts, has become old because of sin, and is liable 
to death. Yet there is a renovation now for the inward man, 
when it is reformed according to the image of its Creator, by the 
putting off of unrighteousness, that is, the old man, and the 
putting on of righteousness, that is, the new man. But here- 
after, when what is sown a natural body shall rise a spiritual 
body, the outer man also shall acquire the dignity of a celestial 
condition (Aaditudinis) ; so that all that has been created may be 
recreated, and all that has been made be remade, by Him who 
created and made it.” 

Still less is there here any room for Tertullian’s strange idea 
that the soul is corporeal. 

BN’ 6 Eow fpdv dvaxawoirar. ‘Yet our inward man is being 
renewed’ (Col. iii. 10; dvaxatvwows, Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5). In 
class. Grk. as in LXX, dvaxawifew (Heb. vi. 6) is more usual. 
This form of the verb, like the idioms, 6 éw, gow, waAatds, Kauvds 
(véos), dvOpwros, connects Epistles, such as Ephesians and 
Colossians, whose genuineness is still, though less frequently, 
disputed, with Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians, whose genuine- 
ness is not questioned by critics whose judgment counts. The 
verb does not necessarily mean that something which had 
perished is restored, but that in some particular that which 
dvaxaivotrat is being made as good as new. By comparing it 
with SiapOelperar we obtain the meaning of both verbs. In the 
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case of the physical powers there is a ceaseless wearing away, 
under the pressure of hard work, ill health, anxiety, and persecu- 
tion; in the spiritual powers there is a ceaseless increase of 
strength. The one process, in spite of frequent Divine deliver- 
ances, must end in death; the other, by Divine decree, ends in 
eternal life. The force of the pres. must be preserved, ‘is being 
destroyed,’ ‘is being renewed’; cf. tov dvaxawovpevov in Col. iil. 
to, and the significant changes cf tenses in Eph. iv. 22-24. 
“How is it being renewed?” asks Chrys., and replies, “ By faith, by 
hope, by zeal.” The éAdAd marks strong contrast, ‘nevertheless.’ 

Hpepa kat tpepa. ‘Day by day’; there is no cessation in the 
progress; each day shows some advance. The form of ex- 
pression is not found in LXX, nor elsewhere in N.T. It is 
commonly said to be a Hebraism (Esth. iii. 4), but papyri may 
show that it was colloquial ; Blass, § 38. 4; Winer, p. 581. Tert. 
(Scorp. 13) has the literal die e¢ die and (De Res. Carn. 40) de die 
et die; Vulg. has the more usual de die in diem. 

There is much the same division of evidence here between éyxaxodmuev 
(évx.) and éxxkaxodmev as in iv. 1; see note there. A few cursives, Latt. 
Copt. Goth., Tert. omit judy after 6 ow. D?and3 E K Lhave 6 éow6ev for 
s ae jv, and this may be the reading represented by Latt. Copt. Goth., 

e€ 


17. 16 yap mapautixa éhadpdy t. OA. ‘I mean that our present 
light amount of affliction’; a thoroughly classical form of diction. 
The ydp introduces the explanation of the apparent paradox that 
a process of destruction and a process of renewal is going on in 
the same persons, not alternately, but simultaneously and cease- 
lessly, day by day ; and thus yép becomes equivalent to ‘I mean 
that.’ He is stating the same fact ina different way. In this 
verse, as in 4 and 6, there is an accumulation of words of deep 
meaning, in order to express, so far as language can do it, the 
overwhelming superiority of the glory; cf. iii, 8-11 and see on 
Rom. viii. 18. 

The adjectival use of wapavrika is freq. in class. Grk., e.g. 7 
mapavtixa Aaprpdrns in the peroration of the famous speech of 
Pericles ; ‘“‘the immediate splendour of great actions and their 
subsequent glory abides in a way that no one can forget”; and 
Thy mwapavrika éA7ida, ‘no man among them would have given 
up for all the world the immediate hope of deliverance” (Thuc. 
ii. 62, viii. 82). The adverb occurs only here in N.T. and only 
twice in LXX (Ps. Ixix. 3; Tob. iv. 14). It indicates a short 
amount of present time, viz. till life ends or the Lord comes, and 
here it balances antithetically aidvov in the next clause, as 
éhadpév balances Bépos and OdiWews balances ddfys. We are 
accustomed to think of glory as transient and affliction as lasting. 
But the Apostle reverses that. In comparison with the glory, 
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affliction is shortlived, and permanence is on the other side.* 
Still more are we accustomed to atiribute weight to affliction 
rather than to glory. The Apostle reverses that also. The 
simple and common idea of scales is in his mind; weighed 
against one another, the glory goes down and the affliction kicks 
the beam. All the daily wear and tear of life, with its losses, 
sicknesses, and sufferings, are as nothing, and the result of the 
comparison would be much the same if that scale were empty. 
However great may be our _estimate of the Odds, it has no 
weight or solidity against aldviov Bépos 8déys. 

It is possible that both here and in 1 Thess. ii. 6 the Apostle 
has in his mind the other sense of Bdpos, viz. ‘dignity,’ gravitas ; 
e.g. of Pericles, ovdels Bdpos éxav icdpporov ovd afiwua mpds 
Tocavrnv Hyenoviay epaivero (Plut. Per. 37). The Latins render 
Bapos in N.T. variously; pondus, onus, gravitas. While Bapos 
refers to weight and déyxos (Heb. xii. 1 only) to bulk, both may 
be burdensome; but here it is solid and lasting value that is 
meant. For the constr. 76 éAadpov ris OAipews see on viii. 8. 

xa@’ dmepBodkty . . . xatepydfetra: Hutv. ‘Worketh out for us 
more and more beyond measure’; supra modum in sublimitate 
operatur nobis (Vulg.) ; per supergressum in supergressum (Tert. 
bis). The verb is almost exclusively Pauline in N.T., Jas. i. 3 
and 1 Pet. iv. 3 being the only exceptions ; and in the Pauline 
Epistles it occurs almost exclusively in Romans and Corinthians, 
Eph. vi. 13 and Phil. ii, r2 being the only exceptions. Its 
meaning is ‘to produce’ or ‘to accomplish,’ and it implies a 
prolonged process, a working out; eg. mAedvwv wept tadra 
Tpaypatevouevwv, éXdrrovs of katepyaldmevor ylyvovrar (Xen. Mem. 
Iv. ii. 7). AV. here goes wrong in taking xa& trepBodAjy eis 
trepBoArnv with Bdpos instead of with xarepydlerar. See Index IV. 

The Council of Trent (Sess. vi. De justific. xvi.) uses this 
passage in support of the doctrine of meritum ex condigno, taking 
katepydterat in the sense of ‘earns,’ as if suffering constituted a 
claim to heavy compensation ; but it adds, adbsit tamen ut Chris- 
tianus homo in se ipso vel confidat vel glorietur, et non in Domino, 
cujus tamen est erga omnes homines bonitas, ut eorum velit esse 
merita, quae sunt ipstus dona. 


D* EG, Latt. Goth. Arm. insert mpboxaipov xal before éAadpdv. 
BC?, Syr-Pesh. omit judy, N*C* K, Syr-Hark. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth. 
omit els brepBodnv, which Naber and Baljon suspect as accidental ditto- 
graphy. 


* Cf. The Apocalypse of Baruch xv. 7,8; ‘‘ As regards what thou didst 
say touching the righteous, that on account of them has this world come, nay 
more, even that which is to come is on their account. For this world is to 
them a trouble and weariness with much labour, and that accordingly which 
is to come, a crown with great glory.” See also xxi. 24, xlviii. 50, li. 14. 
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18. ph cxomotvtwy. pay. ‘Since we do not direct our gaze,’ 
or ‘Provided we do not’; xobis non intuentibus (Tert. Scorp. 13) ; 
non contemplantibus nobis (Vulg.). If yuav means ‘ us Christians,’ 
then Chrys. may be right in preferring ‘ provided we do not,’ dv 
tov dpwyévwv ardywnev Eavtovs. The Latins vary between dum 
st and guia. We have seen that St Paul uses the rst pers. plur. 
sometimes of himself alone and sometimes of himself with other 
teachers ; and he also sometimes changes quickly from the wider 
meaning to the widest of all; Col. i. r2-14. All true Christians 
direct their thoughts and desires towards 7a aidva, and there- 
fore, even with this interpretation of judy, ‘since we do not’ 
may be right. That we have yj and not od proves nothing, for 
od with participles is rare in N.T., even when the participle states 
a matter of fact. See on 1 Cor. i. 28 and ix. 26. Grammar 
might have suggested pa oxorodcr, but the change to the gen. 
abs. is natural, and is common in N.T. Examples in Blass, 
$74.5. Cf. 1 Macc. i. 6. The construction is freq. in papyri; 
but in class. Grk. the superfluous pronoun (7p6v) is commonly 
omitted. Yet we find it in Thuc. ili. 22; Aaddvres rods Pidaxas, 
ava TO oKotewov pev ov mpoiddvtwy adtoav. 

Ta ph Bdewspeva. The py is quite in place, and in class. 
Grk. we should have 7 here rather than ov, ‘things which to us 
are at present unseen’; xam multa quae non cernuntur erunt 
wisibilia confecto ttinere fidet (Beng.). Contrast vv. 8, 9, and 
see on 1 Cor. xill. 12. Heb. xi. 1 we have mpdypara ob Bderd- 
peva, and Heb. ix. 11, ov ravrys THs KTicews. 

The contrast is between our experiences of the world of 
sense and our hopes of the glories of the kingdom of God. 
Jewish ideas about future glory were for the most part sensuous 
and frequently political; lofty and spiritual elements often came 
in, but they did not become supreme. Hence Christ in His 
teaching about the Kingdom admits sensuous pictures, such as 
eating and drinking, as symbolical of future bliss. Such language 
was before long seen to be symbolical, and St Paul here wholly 
dispenses with it. There is much force in the apparent contra- 
diction, ‘fixing our gaze on the things which we cannot see.’ 
The kingdom is an invisible, spiritual world, without limitations 
of time or space.* But it is possible that the much discussed 
term aiwvos has here the idea of time. The opposition may be 
between very short duration and very long duration, rather than 
between time and timelessness. Seneca (Zf. lviii. 24) says of 
things of sense; Jsta imaginaria sunt, et ad tempus aliguem faciem 
Jerunt: nihil horum stabile, nec solidum est: et nos tamen cupimus 
tanquam aut semper futura, aut semper habiturt. Imbecilli fluidique 

* See a sermon by R. W. Church on this text in the Zxfosetor, 3rd series, 
vi. pp. 28-38, 1887. 
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per invalla consistimus: mittamus animum ad illa quae aeterna 
sunt. Again (Zp. Ixi. 2) he finely says: Paratus exire sum, et 
ideo fruor vita: quia quam diu futurum hoc sit non nimis pendeo. 
Ante senectutem curavi, ut bene viverem: in senectute, ut bene 
moriar. Werveius makes the contrast one between figura and 
veritas ; Figura deperit, veritas permanet, which agrees with the 
words which J. H. Newman chose for inscription on his tomb ; 
Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 


V. 1-5. Here again, as between i. and ii., and between iii. 
and iv., the division of chapters is not well made. There is no 
clear break at this point, and vv. 1-5, or indeed vv. 1-10, have a 
closer connexion with what precedes than with what follows them. 
In vv. 1-5 the subject of the sufferings and compensations of 
Christ’s servants in reference to the hope of the Resurrection is 
continued. 

The opening words show that once more we have an explana- 
tion of what has just been stated, especially of otk éyxaxotpev. 
Oidauev ydp here is equivalent to eiddres in iv. 14, ‘because we 
know, fide magna (Beng.). In both cases St Paul goes far 
beyond human experience, and yet he says, ‘we know.’ He 
could say that experience had taught him that the Lord Jesus 
had been raised from the dead, and that he himself had been 
often rescued from imminent death. But experience had not 
taught him that God will raise us from the dead, if we die before 
the Lord comes ; or that He will supply us with spiritual bodies, 
in exchange for our material bodies, if we are still alive when He 
comes. Yet he has a sureness of conviction which we may 
perhaps call a Divine intuition. He is confident that in these 
matters he possesses knowledge which transcends experience, 
and with the inspiration of a Prophet he declares what has been 
revealed to him. See on 1 Cor. xv.20 and 51. For some there 
will be a resurrection ; for others there will be a transformation ; 
for all there will be a spiritual body suitable to the new state of 
existence. Thecontrast between material bodies which are daily 
being wasted and spirits which are daily being renewed, will not 
continue much longer. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

Men of science have contended that in this last point St Paul 
is confirmed by science; “The same principles which guide us 
from the continuous existence of the outer world to acknowledge 
an Unseen, lead us, on the assumption of our own existence 
after death, to acknowledge a spiritual body. . . . We certainly 
hold that, if we are to accept scientific principles, one of the 
necessary conditions of immortality is a spiritual body, but we 
as resolutely maintain that of the nature of this spiritual body we 
are and must probably remain profoundly ignorant” (Zhe Unseen 
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Universe, by Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait, 4th ed. pp. 7, 8; 
see also p. 203). 


1. Oidapev ydp. St Paul frequently uses this verb of things 
which are known by experience and which any Christian may 
come to know(1 Cor. vili. 1,4; Rom. ii. 2, iii, 19, viii. 28 ; etc.), 
although for such knowledge yuwexew would be the more suitable 
word. But here oidayer is used of intuitive knowledge. Haec 
scientia non est humani ingenii, sed ex Spiritus sancti revelatione 
manat (Calvin). Comp. the ofda ydép of Job xix. 25, 27, where 
there is much which resembles this passage, and see on 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
Bousset thinks that St Paul is appealing to apocalyptic traditions 
known to him and the Corinthians, but no longer known to us.* 

én édy. ‘That if our earthly tent-dwelling were taken down.’ 
There is no xaé, and we must not translate ‘that even if, etc.’ He 
is merely taking the case of those who do not live to see the 
Lord’s return, which he still thinks will be exceptional; most 
people will live to see it. 

 mlyeros Hp oikia tod oxyjvous. ‘The earthly house of our 
tabernacle.’ Vulg. is interesting, but not accurate ; Scmus enim 
guoniam si terrestris domus nostra hujus habitationis dissolvatur, 
guod aedificationem ex Deo habeamus. Here dr is translated 
twice, by guoniam, and then superfluously by guod. Hujus is 
also superfluous, but it is meant to represent rod. In 1 Cor. 
i. 20, 6 kédopos is rendered hoc seculum, and in lii. 19, iv. 13, V. 10, 
xiv. 10, 4ic mundus.t Habitatio is trebly unsatisfactory. (1) It 
makes no sufficient contrast to aedificatio, the one being 
temporary and fragile, the other permanent and solid. (2) In 
v. 2, habitatio is used to translate the permanent oixyr7piov. 
(3) In 2. 4, oxjvos is rendered tabernaculum. The metaphor of 
a tent to indicate the human body would readily occur to a 
axnvoroos (Acts xviil. 3), but St Paul employs it only this once, 
and it is common enough in literature, although not in N.T. 
(ch Jn. i, 14; 2 Pet.i..13, 14) or in O.T. (cf. Is. xxxviil., 12). 
Modern writers may have had this passage in their minds, as in 
J. Montgomery’s well-known verse ; 

Here in the body pent 
Absent from Him I roam, 


Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


* It is hardly necessary to point out that there is no warrant for limiting 
the ‘ we’ in this section (1-10) to the Apostle, as if he expected to be made 
an exception to believers in general. 

+See also Rom. v. 12. In the early versions, 4z¢ often represents the 
Greek article, and Jerome has allowed this to stand in various places in the 
Epistles which he seems to have revised much less carefully than the Gospels. 
In the Gospels he has not allowed hic mundus to stand for 6 xécpos. 
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*Exfyeios certainly means ‘earthly’ and not ‘earthy’ or 
‘earthen’; it is opposed to éroupdvios (1 Cor. xv. 40; Phil. i. 
10; Jn. iii. 12), and denotes what exists on earth and is con- 
nected with this world. Vulg. commonly renders it ¢ervestrts, 
which likewise cannot mean ‘earthen,’ but in Phil. ii. ro and 
Jas. iii, 15 has terrenus, which might mean that. Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. Vv. 14, p. 703, ed. Potter) says that Plato called man’s 
body yywvov oxjvos, and in Wisd. ix. 15 we have 16 yeades oxjvos, 
but in neither case does the epithet seem to be quite congruous. 
It is probable that St Paul knew Wisdom, and that here and 
elsewhere that book has influenced his language, if not his 
thought ; the verse runs ¢Oaprév yap cdpa Bapiver Wx xat 
BpiOer 7d yedSes oxAvos vodv wodvdpévrida. With this passage 
comp. Wisd. iii. 1-4, and see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
Pp. 51, 52, 267. In Job iv. 19, oixéas wydivas, ‘ houses of clay,’ 
there is no incongruity, and there the reference to the material of 
which man was made is expressed ; é& dv cal atrol éx Tov airod 
mndod éopev. There is no doubt that 7 émlyeios oikia tod oKxyvous 
means the body, but some understand émiyeos of the earth on 
which we dwell. The genitive is one of apposition, a house that 
is a tent, a ‘tabernacle-house’ or ‘ tent-dwelling.’ 

Field thinks that the use of oxjvos for the human body comes 
from Pythagorean philosophy. In this he follows Wetstein, who 
says that the Pythagoreans compared man’s skin to the skins of 
which tents were made. Wetstein gives abundant quotations in 
which the body is called oxjvos. Hippocrates, “the Father of 
Medicine,” has droAcirovoa Wry} TOU owpatos axnvos (ADA. 
viii. 18), and he may have been a disciple of Hippocrates the 
Pythagorean. Philo (De Somn. i. 20) uses the less depreciatory 
term olxos—rov ovppva tis Yuxis olkov, 7d cdua, and it is oikia 
which is the leading term here; rod oxyvous is adjectival. An 
allusion to the camp-life of the Israelites is possible, but the passage 
is quite intelligible without it; see Lightfoot on Phil. i. 23. The 
general meaning is that life here is only a pilgrimage. Christians 
are citizens of a realm that is in heaven, and on earth they are only 
sojourners ; see Hort on wapouxos and waperidnuos in 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

The idea that life in this world is only a pilgrimage towards 
a better and permanent abode is not peculiar to Christianity. 
Cicero has it often, He says that amimos, cum e corporibus 
excesserint, in caelum, quast in domicilium serum, perventre (Tusc. 
I. xi, 24); and again, that the soul is in the body as in a house 
that does not belong to it, a/iena domus; heaven is its home 
(Zuse. 1. xxii, 51).* Again, Bx vita ita discedo tanquam ex 

* Cicero suggests that it is because corpses are buried in the ground, that 


people believe that the life of the dead is spent under the earth ; guam opinionem 
magni errores consecutt sunt (Tusc. 1. xvi. 363; see also De Rep. vi. 15, 26, 20). 
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hospitio, non tanguam e domo, commorandi enim natura diver- 
sorium nobis, non habttandi, dedit (De Sen. xxiii. 84). And Pope 
(Essay on Man, i. 97) follows him. 


The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


So also in the well-known lines of the Emperor Hadrian, who, 
however, is doubtful about the future home; Aximula, vagula, 
blandula, hospis comesque corporis, guae nunc abibis in loca, 
pallidula, rigida, nudula? See the account which Josephus 
(B./. ul. viii. 11) gives of the creed of the Essenes; the freed 
souls are borne aloft, peredpous Peper bau. 

Two genitives, depending in different relations on the same 
substantive, jv oixia Tov oxyvovs, are not rare either in Greek 
or Latin, the most common instances being, as here, where one 
us of a person, the other of a thing; Phil. 1. 30; 2 Pet. iii. 2; 
Heb. xiii. 7. Cicero (Zuse. 1. xv. 35) defines /ador as functio 
quaedam vel animi vel corporis gravioris operis. 

xatahv@y. ‘ Dissolved’ (AV., RV.), ‘destroyed’ (Tyn. Cran. 
Genevan). Neither houses nor tents are ‘dissolved,’ although 
the human body may be. ‘Pulled down’ would apply to both 
houses and tents, and would not be inappropriate to our bodily 
frames. Bengel calls xaraAv@y mite verbum, but in the case of 
buildings it commonly implies destruction (Mt. xxiv. 2; Mk. 
xiv. 58; Lk. xxi. 26; Acts vi. 14), being the opposite of oixodo- 
peiv (Gal. ii. 18). 

oixodophy €x Geod Exoper. If é« @eod belonged to examey, it 
would have been placed first or last. It belongs to otxodouyy, ‘a 
building proceeding from God as Builder.’ In 1 Cor. iii. 9 (see 
note there), oixodoum is the building grocess, which results in an 
edifice. Here we seem to be half-way between the process and 
the result, ‘a building in course of erection,’ the result being 
oixiay, a word in which there is no intimation of a process. The 
inner man is being renewed day by day, and the production of 
the spiritual body is connected with that. The shade of 
difference between the words is well preserved in AV. and RV. 
by ‘ building’ for ofxoSouny and ‘house’ for oixéav, as in Vulg. by 
aedificatio and domus. In N.T., oixodouy is almost peculiar to 
Paul (15/3), and chiefly in 1 and 2 Cor. (9/6). See Lightfoot 
on 1 Cor. ili. 9 and J. A. Robinson on Eph. ii. 21. By €xoper is 
meant ‘ we come into possession of.’ 

éx ©eos. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 30, viii. 6, xi. 12. It is true that the 
oxjvos, the material body, proceeds from God (see on 1 Cor. 
xii. 18, 24), but man takes part in the production of it. The 
spiritual body is wholly His creation (see on 1 Cor. xv. 38). 

Lietzmann, A. Sabatier, and Bousset would press éxouev to 
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mean that the spiritual bodies of those who are still in the flesh 
on earth are awaiting them in heaven, “created perhaps from all 
eternity.” It is not necessary to believe that this is the Apostle’s 
meaning. The present tense is often used of a future which is 
absolutely certain. The spiritual body is so certain to take the 
place of the material frame when the latter is pulled down, that 
we may be said to have it already. See oni Jn. v.15. The 
idea of a disembodied spirit was abhorrent to both Jew and 
Gentile. A spirit which survives death must have a body of 
some kind, and it is this spiritual body which is raised. Its 
relation to the material body is real, but it cannot be 
defined.* 
oixiay dxetporointrov. ‘A house not made with hands,’ ée., 
supernatural, immaterial, spiritual; Heb. ix. 11, 24. The human 
body is not made with hands, but it is natural and material. 
The difference is that between zvevpatixds and yryxeKds (see on 
t Cor. xv. 44). In LXX yxeporoinra is used of idols. 
aidvov. Here, as in iv. 18, the idea may be that of indefinite 
durability rather than of timelessness; cf. Lk. xvi. 9. 
év tots ovpavots. It is in heaven that this supernatural 
habitation has its proper environment, but heaven is not the 
habitation. We often think of heaven as the home of departed 
spirits; but St Paul thinks of each departed spirit as having an 
oixia of its own, the site of which is in heaven. The three 
attributes, dxe:poroinrov, alwviov, and év tots ovpavots, are in 
antithesis to émiyeos rov oxyvous: év Tots ovpavots does not 
belong to éxouev, ‘we already possess in heaven.’ 
DEFG, Latt. Goth. insert a second 8r« before olkodouv. In English 
there isa tendency to insert a superfluous ‘that’ in such sentences; ‘ We 


know that, if the makeshift dwelling which we have in this world be pulled 
down, [that] there is a much better one to replace it.’ 


2. kat ydp év todrw. AV. ignores the «xai—‘For in this.’ 
The «ai is either intensive, ‘For verily’ (RV.), ‘For in fact,’ 
‘ For indeed,’ introducing some important reason; or argumen- 
tative, ‘For also,’ ‘For moreover,’ introducing an additional 
reason. Either of these makes good sense. Again, év rovrw 
may be either ‘in this tent-dwelling’ (v. 1), or ‘hereby,’ or 
‘herein,’ lit. ‘in this fact’; Jn. xv. 8; 1 Jn. ii, 3, 5; see on 
1 Cor. iv. 4. The last meaning is specially freq. in the Johan- 
nine writings, where it commonly points forward to what is 
about to be stated. The first meaning is simplest here; ‘ For 


* Spenser seems to have thought that the form of the natural body is 
derived from the soul. In his Hymne in Honour of Beutie he says; ‘‘ For 
of the soule the bodie forme doth take; For soule is forme, and doth the 
bodie make.” Philo thought otherwise ; 6 quérepos voids ob Sednutovpynxe 7d 
cia, dda Eorew epyov érépov (De Migr. Abr. § 35). 
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truly in this tabernacle-house we groan.’* The words which 
immediately follow (7d oixyrjpiov x.r.X.) seem to show that St 
Paul is still thinking of the oxjjvos when he says évyrovrw. Comp. 
Rom. viii. 12, 13 and 18-23. But ‘herein’ makes good sense, 
looking forward to émiofotvres. 

TO oixyntmptoy . . . émumoOodvtes. The participle explains and 
gives the reason for orevafouev : ‘we groan, because we yearn.’ 
St Paul has érirofety in all four groups (1 Thess. iii. 6; Rom. 
i, 11; Phil. i. 8, ii, 26; 2 Tim. i. 4). Elsewhere in N.T,, Jas. 
iv. 5 and x Pet. ii. 2, where see Hort. Everywhere else in Paul 
it expresses the longing for absent friends, to which the longing 
for a permanent and glorious home is analogous. He regards 
this yearning as evidence of the reality of the thing yearned for: 
st desiderium naturae non est frustra, multo minus desiderium 
gratiae frustra est (Aquinas). In late Greek, compounds take 
the place of simple verbs without much increase of meaning, and 
in N.T. rofety does not_occur. The ém- may indicate direction ; 
cf. émird@nots (vil. 7, 11). In LXX qo@ety is rare, except in 
Wisdom. See Index IV. 

76 oixntjpiov. Not a diminutive; it denotes a permanent 
abode or home (Jude 6); cf. Aoyufopevos tHv wédAw “EAAnow 
oikntypiov moujoery (2 Macc. xi. 2). The difference between 
oikia and oixyrypiov is that the latter implies an oikyryp, an 
inhabitant, while the former does not. 

érevSdcacQa. A double compound which is not found else- 
where in N.T. or LXX. Cf. évevdirns (Jn. xxi. 7; Lev. viii. 7; 
the A text of 1 Sam. xviii. 4), The body may be regarded either 
as a dwelling or as a garment, and here we have the two ideas 
combined; ‘longing to be clothed upon with our habitation 
which is from heaven.’ The more permanent dwelling is to be 
drawn over the less permanent one, as one garment is drawn over 
another, and is to take its place. In some way not described, 
the now useless oxjvos is destroyed, without being dissolved in 
the grave, as in the case of those who die before the Lord comes. 
The change from the carnal to the spiritual body is regarded as 
instantaneous (1 Cor. xv. 52), and the change is longed for. 

We may therefore be content to adopt as the more probable 
rendering ; ‘For indeed, in this tent-dwelling we groan, because 
we long to put on over it our true habitation, which comes to 
us from heaven.’ This last point is a repetition of é« @cod in z. 1. 
In all cases it is God who furnishes the spiritual body, through 
Christ (Phil. iii. 21), but the method differs: the dead receive 
their spiritual body through resurrection, the living through 
transfiguration (1 Cor. xv. 38, 51), and it is the living who 

* See the beautiful passage in Plat. Phaedo, 66, 67. But son agnoscit 
fides philosophicum corporis a Creatore dati fastedium (Beng.). 
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are described here. Comp. peracynparilopevos eis &apOapoiay 
(4 Macc. ix. 22). See Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, p. 130. 

We may set aside as improbable, if not impossible, the sug- 
gestion that orevdfopev erurofodvres is to be treated as equivalent 
to émurofodpev orevalovres, the main idea being in the participle, 
and not in the finite verb. It is doubtful whether any such 
usage is found in N.T. Nor is it likely that the ézé in érevdie- 
acOa. indicates mere succession; that the clothing with the 
oixytnpiov comes after the clothing with the oxjvos. The context, 
especially v. 4, shows that the former comes over the latter and 
extinguishes or absorbs it. It is probable that fondness for 
alliteration has led to the juxtaposition of the two compounds, 
erevovoac bat érurobodvres. 

It is not easy to decide how far this idea of clothing living 
Christians with spiritual bodies is to be identified with that of 
the bright robes which adorn the saints in glory. In some 
passages the two seem to be identical, while in others the 
identification is doubtful. In Rev. iii. 5, 18, iv. 4, the saints 
have tudria Aevkd, in Rev. vi. 11, vii. 9, 13, oToAal Aevxal: in 
2 (4) Esdr. li. 39, splendidae tunicae: in Herm. Sim. viii. 2, 
iuariopos Aevxds. These “garments of glory,” and ‘garments 
of life,’ which will not grow old (Zxoch |xii. 15, 16) are a 
frequent feature in Jewish apocalypses, and in some of them we 
have an approach to what is stated here. In 2 (4) Esdr. ii. 45, 
Hii sunt qui mortalem tunicam deposuerunt, et immortalem sump- 
serunt, et confessi sunt nomen Det; modo coronantur, et accipiunt 
palmas. Inthe Book of the Secrets of Enoch xxii. 8, ‘And the 
Lord said to Michael, Go and take from Enoch his earthly robe, 
and anoint him with My holy oil, and clothe him with the raiment 
of My glory.” In the Ascension of Isaiah ix. 16 this raiment is 
said to be stored in heaven; “But the saints shall come with 
the Lord, with their garments which are laid up on high (supra 
repositae sunt) in the seventh heaven; with the Lord they shall 
come, those whose spirits are reclothed, they shall descend and 
shall be in the world (1 Thess. iv. 15-17) ; and He will confirm (?) 
those who shall be found in the flesh with the saints, in the 
garments of the saints, and the Lord will serve those who shall 
have watched in this world (Lk. xii. 37; cf. Jn. xiii. 4). And 
after that, they shall be changed in their garments [from] on 
high, and their flesh shall be left in the world.” Again, ix. 9, 
“‘T saw those who had put off their garments of flesh and were 
now in garments from on high (exutos stolis carnalibus et existentes 
in stolis excelsis), and they were as angels”; and ix. 17, “Then 
shall there ascend with Him many of the just, whose souls have 
not received their garments until the Lord Christ is ascended 
and they have ascended with Him”; and xi. 40 we have the 
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final charge ; ‘‘And-do you watch in the Holy Spirit, to receive 
your garments, thrones, and crowns of glory, which are laid up 
in the seventh heaven.” 

AV. places a full stop at the end of vw. 2, RV. a colon: a 
comma is all that is needed. 


3. «lye xai évSucdpevor. Here the metaphor of the garment 
becomes more distinct; ‘zf so be that being clothed we shall 
not be found naked,’ #.e. without either a material or a spiritual 
body.* This possibility is excluded by the fact that the 
heavenly oixyryjpiov envelops the earthly oxjvos, which is not 
destroyed until it is replaced by something very much better. 
The force of the xaé is to strengthen the doubt expressed by 
ei ye, and this may be done by emphasizing the ‘if.’ Comp. 
Xen. Mem. i. vi. 13, Aéyets wappéyabes mpaypa, el ye Kal trav 
TovovTwy émysedcioOar Sepoe. ‘Of course, on the supposition 
that,’ is the meaning. The évdvodpyevor refers to the same fact 
as érevovcacGa, for here the simple verb suffices, and its relation 
to eipnodpeba shows that it refers to some future clothing, which, 
when it takes place, will prevent the calamity of being found 
yvpvoi, like the souls in Sheol, without form, and void of all 
power of activity.t Some would place a comma after évdvodpevor, 
and treat évdvedpevor, ob yupvol as a case of asyndeton, like yada, 
ot Bpaua (1 Cor. iii. 2), tpoodme, od xapdia (1 Thess. ii. 17); ‘on 
the supposition that we shall be found clothed, not naked.’ The 
construction is not admissible, and the instances quoted in 
support of it are not parallel to it, being both of them pairs of 
substantives, not an aorist participle with an adjective. Others 
would understand some such word as ‘wondering’ or ‘doubting’ 
before ei ye, which might be implied in orev. émurofoivtes, ‘we 
groan, wondering whether we really shall be found clothed, not 
naked.’ 

The sentence is a kind of afterthought, added to v. 2, as if 
to anticipate a misgiving, or objection. Some might suggest that 
our otevalopey éxurofodvres proves no more than that we have 
a strong desire to be freed from the suffering body; it gives no 
security for the acquisition of a better body. Such an objection 
might easily be felt by those Corinthians who doubted about 
a resurrection. The Apostle rejects it with decision. No one 
yearns for the yuprvdrys of being a bodiless spirit, and God has 
better things in store for us. 


* This use of yupvds is found in Plato, 6g. Cratylus 403, Gorgias 523, 
524. : ; 7 
+ Rom. xv. 4, spoeypddn is repeated as éypdgn, Eph. vi. 13, dvriorhvas 


as orfva, I Pet. i. 10, é&npatynoay as épavviyres (J. H. Moulton, 
p. 115). 
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et ye (S CK LP) is perhaps to be preferred to elmep (BDFG 17). 
évduveduevo. (NS BCD? EKLP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) is 
certainly to be preferred to éxdvoduevoe (D* FG, deg, Tert.), which is 
an early alteration to avoid apparent tautology. Pseudo-Primasius adopts 
the Vulg. vestz¢z and yet explains expolzati corpore. 


4, nat ydp of dvres év tH oxyver. ‘For verily we that are still 
in the tent’—the tent-dwelling mentioned in v. 1; ‘we who are 
in no immediate danger of being separated from our mortal body 
by death.’ After the supplementary remark in v. 3, he returns 
to the contents of v. 2, viz. our present deplorable condition ; 
and here the plur. seems to mean all Christians. 

orevdlopev Bapovpevot. Not a mere repetition of crevalope 
émirofovvres. In the one case groaning is caused by a feeling 
of intense longing, in the other by a feeling of intense depression. 
At first sight this seems to mean, ‘we groan because we are 
oppressed by the sufferings of the body.’ But these sufferings 
would lead to a desire to be rid of the body,* and what follows 
shows that there is no such desire. The groaning is caused 
by the oppressive thought that death may come before the Lord 
returns, and may leave us yupvol, without any bodies atall. The 
use of Bapovpevor here looks like another reminiscence of Wisd. 
ix. 15; see on v. 1 and ii. 6 (€merypia). Aug., after quoting these 
verses, remarks that “the cause of the burdensomeness is not 
the nature and substance of the body, but its corruptible character. 
We do not desire to be deprived of the body, but to be clothed 
with its immortality. For then also there will be a body, but it 
will no longer be a burden, being no longer corruptible” (De 
Civ. Det, xiv. 3). For «ai ydp, Vulg. has JVam e¢ in both o. 2 
and v. 4; Aug. is more accurate with efexim, which serves to 
subjoin a corroborative clause, ‘ For verily’; a freq. use in Cicero. 

ép @. This may mean either ‘wherefore’ (Lightfoot on 
Phil. iii. 12) or ‘because,’ ért rovtw ori, Dropterea quod (Rom. 
v.12). The latter is better here. ‘We feel oppressed, because 
we do not wish to be unclothed, #.e. to be divested of our body 
by death’; in other words, ‘because we shrink from the idea 
of being left without a body.’¢ AV. and RV. transpose the 
negative, in order to smooth the construction, ‘not for that we 
would be unclothed’; but the smoothness weakens the sense. 
The od belongs to @é\w, and, as in the case of od Oé\w ipas 
dyvoety (see oni. 8), there is something which is very far from 
being wished ; the total loss of the body is a thought of horror. 


* This desire is frequently expressed by philosophers, especially of the 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic School, but it is not expressed here. The Jewish 
belief was that the soul, furnzshed with a body, constitutes a man. 


: + ‘*The common é¢’ @c. fut. indic., ‘on condition that,’ does not appear 
in the N.T.” (J. H. Moulton, p. 107). 
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Tantam vim habet corporis et animae dulce consortium. ... Sub 
terrena tunica gemimus, ad coelestem festinamus, tllam volumus 
accipere, istam nolumus ponere (Herveius). St Paul regards this 
instinctive horror of being without a body as strong evidence 
that a heavenly body will be given to us. To him, as to many 
Greeks, a disembodied spirit seemed to be utterly against nature. 
But there is no intimation here or elsewhere of a ¢hird body, an 
interim body, to be occupied between the earthly body and the 
resurrection body. 

GAN’ érevddoac8ar. ‘ But (we wish) to be clothed upon,’ to 
be invested with the heavenly body before the earthly one is 
taken away, so that there may be no interval of separation 
between soul and body. 

tva katamo87. ‘In order that the mortality of the one may 
be swallowed up by the immortal life of the other.’ In Irenaeus 
(Iv. xxxvi. 6) we have olumus exspoliari, sed superindut, uti 
absorbeatur mortale ab immortatitate; and (Vv. xiii. 3) ut absor- 
beatur mortale a vita. Only what is mortal perishes; the 
personality, consisting of soul and body, survives. The Apostle 
again seems to have Is. xxv. 8 in his mind; see on r Cor. xv. 
54. Theodoret says that the imperishable life makes corruption 
to vanish in much the same way as the entrance of light counter- 
acts darkness. Conversely, Chrys. says that corruption can no 
more conquer incorruption than wax can conquer fire. 


After oxjvet, DE FG, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Goth. add rodry. NBC 
KLP, Vulg. Arm. omit. For é¢ @ (all uncials) a few cursives have 
ére.07, 


5. 6 82 Katepyacduevos Huds. Both AV. and RV. have 
‘Now’ for 8é, yet it seems to imply a certain amount of contrast ; 
‘You may think that this is fanciful, and that our feelings of 
longing or of horror prove nothing as to the reality of what is 
desired or dreaded ; du¢ He who wrought us out for this very 
thing, viz. to expect that our mortal garb will be absorbed by a 
heavenly one, is God.’ As in i. 21, @eds comes at the close 
with great emphasis; cf. Heb. iii. 4 and see Westcott’s addi- 
tional note on 1 Jn. iv. 12. Chrys. refers xarepyacdmevos to the 
creation ; it refers rather to the xavvi) xriéows, to our regeneration, 
as what follows shows. The Latins vary between oferari, facere, 
perficere, efficere, and consummare for xarepydlecOa, and Vulg. 
has all five in different places, ¢.g. iv. 17, xii. 12; Rom. vii. 18; 
2 Cor. v. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 3, oferart being the usual translation, 
e.g. iv. 17, Vil. 10, 11, ix. 11; etc. But nowhere does zxséruere, 
pracparare, disponere, concinnare or elaborare seem to be used. 
The fact that no less than five different translations have been 
allowed to remain is further evidence that Jerome’s revision of 
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the Epistles was somewhat perfunctory. In the Gospels xarep- 
yalecOa: does not occur. See Index IV. and footnote on z. 1. 
& Sods ipiv. This explains Aow God prepared us for this 
sure hope of receiving a spiritual body ; ‘ He gave us the earnest 
of the Spirit.’ That implies that He has placed Himself in the 
position of a debtor who has paid an instalment; and He is a 
debtor who is sure to pay the remainder in full. The Spirit 
inspires the longing and is the security that our longing for the 
spiritual body, the capa ris _Sdgys (cf. iii. 18, iv. 17), will be 
satisfied. See oni. 22 for the doctrine that the Spirit is given 
to us as an instalment. On this difficult verse see Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 565-575: also Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 130, who takes a different view. 


6 do’s (N* BC D* G P67**, Vulg. Syr-Pesh. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather 
than 3 kal dovs (N¢ D? 224 8 E KL, Syr-Hark. Goth.). 


6-8. ‘Confident, therefore, at all times, and knowing that 
while we are at home in the body we are in exile from 
the Lord,—for we walk by means of faith and not by means of 
what we can see,—we are confident, I say, and are well pleased 
to go into exile from the body and to go home unto the Lord.’ 
The construction of v. 6 is broken by the parenthetical v. 7, and 
then a new construction is started in v. 8. 

St Paul does not mean that while we are in the body we are 
absent from the Lord; our union with Him both in life and in 
death is one of his leading doctrines (iv. 10, 11; 1 Thess. v. ro). 
He is speaking relatively. The life of faith is less close and 
intimate than the life of sight and converse. The passage 
assumes that the dead are conscious, conscious of the Lord 
(Phil. i, 20-23; Lk. xxiii. 43; Acts vii. 59); otherwise departure 
from the body would be a worse condition, with regard to Him, 
than being in the body. In agreement with this, Polycarp (PAz/. 
9), following Clement of Rome (Cor. 5), says that St Paul and 
other Apostles eis tov dpeAduevov adrois toroy cicly rapa TA 
Kvupio. See on iii. 2. 


6. Oappoivtes ody mdvrore. Both in LXX (Prov. i. 21) and 
in N.T. (vil. 16, x. 1,2; Heb. xiii, 6) Oappety is rare, Oapoeiv 
being the common form. Vulg. varies between audere (here and 
x. 2) and conjidere (vii. 16 and x. 1). Conjidere would be better 
here, for the notion of ‘daring’ is foreign to the passage. @appeiy 
is a favourite word with the Stoics. See Epictetus, Dis. ii. 1, 
where he shows in what sense we can be both confident and 
cautious. The otv means, ‘because we have God as our 
security’ (v. 5), and mavrore (ii. 14, iv. 10, ix. 8) means that ‘in 
every event,’ whether we die soon or live till the Lord returns, 
we have this confidence. It is worth while to distinguish 
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between wdvrore and dei: Vulg. has semper, and AV. and RV. 
have ‘always’ for both. See on iv. ro. 

kat eiSdres. Co-ordinately with Oappodvres, cidSdéres looks 
onwards to eddoxotpe. 

évdnpotvres . . . exdnpodpev. Neither verb is found in LXX, 
and neither occurs in N.T. except in these verses.* Tertullian 
has immorart and peregrinari throughout. Vulg. varies the 
translation of both verbs capriciously ; dum sumus in corpore 
peregrinamur a Domino (6) ; peregrinari a corpore ef praesentes esse 
ad Deum (8); sive absentes sive praesentes (9). Domi esse and 
exsudare would express the respective meanings better. Quam- 
diu domt sumus in hoc corporis habitaculo is the paraphrase of 
Erasmus ; and it is evident that St Paul is thinking of the house 
in which we dwell rather than of the city or country in which we 
dwell. But éxdyu. is a great deal more than ‘out of the house’ ; 
it means ‘away from home.’ The true home is with the Lord; 
nam peregrinator patriam habet, sive cito sive tardius eo perven- 
turus (Beng.). In papyri we have both éxdypety and drodnpciv, 
‘to go abroad’ and ‘to be abroad,’ in opposition to évdypeiv, ‘to 
stay at home’ or to ‘be at home.’ See critical note below. 

&mé tod Kupiov. ‘Separate from the Lord’; cf. Rom. ix. 3. 
This is true, in spite of His constant presence (Mt. xxviii. 20) 
and of our union with Him (1 Cor. vi. 15, xii. 27); guéa non 
exhibet se coram videndum, quia adhuc exulamus ab ejus regno, et 
beata immortalitate, gua fruuntur angeli qui cum eo sunt, adhuc 
caremus (Calvin). 


For évinuotvres, DG have émidnuotvres, and for éxdnuoduer, D E G have 
dmodnuoduev. For Kuplov, DG, Copt. have Oeov. 


7. Sia mictews yap x.t.A. The Apostle seems to feel that 
éxOnp. dd tov Kvupiov may cause perplexity, and he hastens to 
explain in what sense such an expression is true. ‘It is through 
a world of faith that we walk here, not through a world of visible 
form’; and non videre prope tantundem est atque disjunctum esse 
(Beng.). In this life we have to walk under conditions of faith, 
not under conditions of what is seen. Belief, however strong, 
cannot be the same as sight ; and from a Christ whom we cannot 
see we are to that extent separated, just as a blind man is cut off 
from the world to which he nevertheless belongs; viv airdv rots 
Tov ocaparos dpbadpois odx dpduev, Tore Se Kal dyoueba kal 
ovvecopueba (Thdrt.). AV. and RV. give the general sense of the 
verse correctly, but «fos cannot mean ‘sight.’ It means ‘that 
which is seen,’ species. Cf. év cide Kat od &¢ aiviypdrov (Num. 


*In the Testament of Abraham 15 (p. 95, ed. James), 6 dowparos Michael 
says to Abraham, toingov didratiw mepl mdvtwv dy Exers* bre Hyyixev y Nuepa 
ev 7 pédndecs €x 700 owmparos éxdnyetv cal eri dwag wpds Tov Kvprov EpxerOae. 
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xii. 8); 7d Sé efSos tis Sdfys Kupiov (Ex. xxiv. 17), species gloriae 
Domini. Haec erit species, Augustine says, guando facet quod 
dixtt, Ostendam me ipsum ili. And again, Veque enim jam fides 
ertt qua credantur quae non videantur, sed species, qua videantur 
quae credebantur (De Trin. xiv. 2). There is a slight change 
from 61a wicrews to Sa eidovs, the former being subjective and 
the latter objective, but it causes no difficulty. In this world 
the Christian is under the condition of belief in Christ, not under 
the condition of His visible:form. Here we have faith only ; 
hereafter both faith and sight.* Faith is a virtue which 
‘abideth’; see on 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


8. Oappodpev S€ kai edSoxodper. After the parenthetical ex- 
planation in v. 7 the @uppodvres of v. 6 is taken up again by 
the 6¢, for which ‘I say’ (AV., RV.) is a good equivalent. 
Without the injected explanation the sentence would have run 
Oappotvres . . . evdoxoduev, but in his emotion at the thought 
the Apostle forgets the original construction and resumes with 
Oappotpev Kat evdoxotpmer, ‘we are confident and are well pleased.’ 
The emphatic word, as is shown in both places by its position 
and here by its repetition, is @appety. It takes the place of 
orevalev in vv. 4 and 6. The thought which there suggested 
sighing and groaning, now that it is further considered, suggests 
confidence. Even the possibility of being left yuuvds for a time 
loses its terrors, when it is remembered that getting away from 
the temporary shelter furnished by the body means getting home 
to closer converse with the Lord.t The change from presents 
(évdnpotvres, éxSnuwotpev) to aorists (exdnunoa, érdnuqoar) must 
be observed, and the force of the aorists may be expressed by 
‘getting.’ With éxdnujooe comp. ‘He has got away,’ which in 
the North of England is a common expression for ‘ He is dead’ ; 
and with évdnujoat comp. the German heimgegangen. 

edSoxodpev. ‘ We are well pleased, as both AV. and RV. in 
Mt, iii, 17, xii. 18, xvii. §; Mk. i. 115 Lk. iii, 22; 2 Cor. x. 5; 
2 Pet. i. 17; and as RV. in 1 Thess. ii. 8. The verb is used 
both of God and of men. When used of men (xii. 10; Rom. 
xv. 26, 27; 1 Thess. ii. 8, ili. 1; 2 Thess. ii. 12), it expresses 
hearty goodwill and perfect contentment, and it is often used of 
giving consent, especially in legal transactions. This goodwill 


* Comp. Venit ad nos ex his, quos amamus, etiam absentibus, gaudium: sed 
id leve et evanidum, Comspectus et praesentia et conversatio aliquid habet 
vivae voluptatis: utique si non tantum quem velis, sed quaiem velis, videas 
(Seneca, Pp. xxxv. 2, 3). 

+ The approximation to this in Wisd. iii, 1-5 fs worth considering. 
‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and no torment shall 
touch them. . . . Because God made trial of them, and found them worthy 
of Himself.’ See on vv. 1 and 4. 
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and contentment is not quite the same as OéAomev (v. 4) or 
emitoGovrres (Y. 2). It is possible to long for one thing, and yet 
be content with, or even prefer, another, because one knows that 
the latter is well worth having, and perhaps better for one. St 
Paul longed to have a spiritual body, in exchange for his material 
body, without dying: but rather than remain in his material 
body he was quite ready to die. It was better to see the Lord 
than to be deprived of this bliss through being in the body ; and 
to be sure of seeing Him robbed death of its terrors. Comp. 
Proinde intrepidus horam illam decretoriam prospice: non est 
animo suprema, sed corpori. Quidquid circa te jacet rerum, 
tanquam hospitalis loci sarcinas specta: transeundum est. Detra- 
hetur tibi haec circumjecta, novissimum velamentum tui cutis: 
detrahetur caro et suffusus sanguts. Dies iste, quem tanquam extre- 
mum reformidas aeterni natalis est (Seneca, Ef. ciii. 24, 25). 

Perhaps in no other case is the caprice of the Vulg. so con- 
Spicuous as im the translation of eddoxetv. The verb occurs 
fifteen times in the Epistles, and it is translated in ten different 
ways ;—bonam voluntatem habemus (here), placeo mihi (xii. 10), 
placuit with a dat. (1 Cor. i. 21; Rom. xv. 27; Gal. i. 15; 
1 Thess. ili. 1; Heb. x. 6, 38), deneplacitum est Deo (1 Cor. x. 5), 
probaverunt (Rom. xv. 26), complacuit (Col. i. 19), cupide vole- 
bamus (1 Thess. ii. 8), comsensuerunt (2 Thess. i. 12), plactta 
sunt tibt (Heb. x. 8), mihi complacui (2 Pet. i. 17). And in this 
case the Gospels are not more uniform than the Epistles. The 
verb occurs six times in them, and it is translated in five different 
ways, three of which differ from all the renderings in the 
Epistles ; mihi complacui (Mt. iil. 17), dene placuit animae meae 
(Mt. xii. 18), miht bene complacui (Mt. xvii. 5), complacut (Mk. 
i. 11), complacuit with a dat. (Lk. iil. 22, xil. 32). 

ampos tov Kupiov. Here, as in Phil. i. 23-25, his reason for 
wishing to depart from the body is the same, viz. to be with the 
Lord, civ Xpior@ elvar’ 7oAAG pGdAov kpeiocov. But his reasons 
for wishing to remain in the body differ. There it is for the sake 
of others, because his beloved Philippians still need him. Here 
it is for his own sake, because he desires to be alive when the 
Lord comes, and thus to escape dying. In both passages he 
implies that at death there is immediate entrance into closer 
fellowship with Christ. Comp. Seneca, Zp. cil. 22 ; Cum venerit 
dies tlle qui mixtum hoc divint humanique secernat, corpus hoc, ubt 
invent, relinqguam: ipse me diis reddam. Nec nunc sine illis sum, 
sed terreno detineor carcere. 

Once more Plato (Afol. 40, 41), followed by Cicero (TZuse. 1. 
xli. 98), to some extent anticipates Christian thought. “If 
indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he finds 
sons of God who were righteous in their own life, that pilgrim- 
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age will be worth making. What would not a man give if he 
might converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and 
Homer? What infinite delight would there be in conversing 
with them and asking them questions!” Still more closely 
Philo (Leg. Alleg. iii. 14), “‘It is not possible for one who is 
dwelling in the body, in a race that is mortal, to hold communion 
with God, but God floods one who is free from the prison.” 
And again (De Migr. Abr. § 34, 466 Mang.) ; “‘ Rouse yourselves 
and seek for that migration hence which proclaims to us, not 
death, but deathlessness.” Von est vivere, sed valere, vita (Mart. 
vi. Ixx. 15). 


For @appoduev, & 17, Orig. Tert. have Oappodvres. For Kipiov, D* 17, 
Vulg. have Qedy. 


9. 81d Kat didAotipodpeOa. ‘Wherefore also we make it our 
aim.’ Both 6, which looks back to eddoxotuev, and xai, which 
adds something to it, show that a new section does not begin 
here, as Calvin and Bachmann suppose. The verb may in this 
place retain its classical meaning (Haec una ambitio legitima, as 
Beng. says); but in late Greek (1 Thess. iv. 11 ; Rom. xv. 20) 
it need not mean more than ‘desire earnestly,’ or ‘ make it one’s 
aim’ (RV.), which is probably right here. Xenophon and Plato 
seem sometimes to use it in this sense, followed, as here, by an 
infinitive. In meaning and construction it is thus equivalent to 
omovodatew (1 Thess. ii. 17; Gal. ii. 10; Eph. iv. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 
15). ‘We make it a point of honour,’ wir setzen unsre Ehre 
darein (Bousset, Bachmann), is a translation which looks neat, 
but is not preferable to ‘ desire earnestly’ or ‘make it our aim.’ 

etre évdynpodrvtes etre éxdnpodvres. Two questions have been 
much discussed with regard to these two participles. (1) How 
are they to be understood? (2) Do they belong to d¢uAori- 
povpea or to evdperror aird etvac? The answer to the second 
question depends upon the answer to the first. 

(1) As to the meaning of the participles there are three 
suggestions. (a) They refer to one’s place of abode in this world ; 
‘whether we are at home or away from home.’ This interpre- 
tation may be safely rejected as having no point and as un- 
worthy of the dignity of the passage. (@) They refer to the 
communion with Christ just mentioned, pds tov Kupiov being 
understood with évdnpotvres and dd rod Kupiov with éxdyuodvre . 
This is better, but the order is against it, for the Apostle would 
hardly have mentioned the future condition before the present 
one; he would have written eire éxd. cire év5., and a few 
authorities have this order; see critical note below. (y) The 
participles refer to the Jody just mentioned, év rG odpari being 
understood with évSnpodvres and éx Tod odparos with éxdypodrres. 
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This is almost certainly right. It makes good sense in itself and 
it fits the context.. ‘Whether we are at home in the body, or 
away from home out of it,’ is the meaning. But éxdnpodvres is 
not to be rendered ‘going from home,’ ‘ migrating from the body,’ 
#.e. dying. The alternative is not between staying and Leaving, 
but between deing in the body and dering out of the body, between 
evdvodmevor and éxdvodpevor (v. 2). 

(2) With this explanation of the participles there can be 
little doubt that they belong to evdpeoro: aird elvar. It would 
hardly be congruous to say that, when we are absent from the 
body and at home with the Lord, we ‘desire earnestly’ or 
‘make it our aim’ to be acceptable to Him; in that blissful 
condition we ave eidpeora aire. It is in this life that we desire 
and strive to please Him. 

The meaning of the verse is, therefore, ‘We aim at winning 
the Lord’s approval, whether at His Coming He finds us in the 
body or already out of it.” Again we have a parallel in Seneca 
(Zp. cil. 29); Haec cogitatio nthil sordidum animo subsidere stntt, 
nihil humile, nihil crudele. Deos omnium rerum esse testes att, 
illis nos approbari, tllis in futurum parari jubet, et aeternitatem 
proponere. The whole letter should be compared with this 
passage. 

eddpeoror. ‘Acceptable.’ RV. has ‘ well-pleasing,’ which is 
right in meaning, but cannot well be used by those who trans- 
late evdoxotuer ‘we are well pleased.’ The word is late 
Greek ; only twice in LXX (Wisd. iv. 10, ix. 10), although 
evapeorety is common. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 214. 
Excepting Heb. x. 6, the word in N.T. is exclusively Pauline, 
eight times in all, and in all groups, except Thessalonians. Cf. 
Eph. v. 10; Col. iii. 20; Phil. iv. 18. In nearly all places it is 
used of what is acceptable to God or to Christ. So also in 
Wisd. iv. 10, ix. 10, from which book St Paul may have got the 
word; see on émiyeos in v. 1. Vulg. varies between placens 
(Rom. xii. 1, 2), deneplacitum (Eph. v. 10), placitum (Col iii. 26), 
and placere (here). 


f g and Syr-Pesh. have the order elre éxdnuovvres etre évdnnoivres : 
see above, p. 154 sub fin. 


10. tods yap mdvras typas. ‘We have good reason for 
making this our aim, for every one of us, whether in the 
body or out of it, must be made manifest (1 Cor. iv. 5) before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.’ A desire to be persons who are 
acceptable to Him must abide in us, when we remember that 
our whole life will be laid open before Him and judged accord- 
ing to its exact deserts. All Christians, without exception, are 
summed up under rods révras jas. And they have not only to 
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‘appear’ (daivecOa), but to have their whole character ‘made 
manifest’ (pavepwOjvar). It is probable that, as in the Parables 
of the Talents and of the Sheep and the Goats, being made 
manifest to one’s own conscience and to other persons is 
included ;* but it is manifestation to the Judge whose approval 
is desired that is specially meant. See on 1 Cor. iv. 4,5. He 
reminds the Corinthians, who are so prone to criticize, that a 
time is coming when they themselves will be laid bare to the 
most searching criticism. .‘ Appear’ (AV.) is inadequate. 

Set. By Divine decree which cannot be evaded. 

gumpoobev tod Bypatos tod Xptotod. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 1. In 
Rom. xiv. ro it is ‘the judgment-seat of God,’ God being said to 
do Himself what He does through His Son (Jn. v. 22). In the 
Gospels, as here, Christ is the Judge. In the Apocalypse it is 
‘He that sitteth upon the throne,’ z.e. the Almighty Father, who 
judges (Swete on Rev. xx. 11). Polycarp (PAz/. 6) combines 
our verse with Rom. xiv. 10; mwdvras Set wapactyvea: to Bypate 
tov Xpiorov, kal exacrov brép éavtod Adyov Sodvat, See on iii. 2. 

The Bypo is the tvibunal, whether in a basilica for the praetor 
in a court of justice,t or in a camp for the commander to ad- 
minister discipline and address the troops. In either case the 
tribunal was a platform on which the seat (se//a) of the presiding 
officer was placed. In LXX, Bjwa commonly means a platfunn 
or scaffold rather than a seat (Neh. viii. 4; 1 Esdr. ix. 42; 
2 Macc. xiii. 26). In N.T. it seems generally to mean the seat 
(Mt. xxvii. 19; Jn. xix. 13; Acts xvill. 12, xxv. 6, etc. Seven 
times in Acts in this sense). But in some of these passages it 
may mean the platform on which the seat was placed. On 
Areopagus the Bnua was a stone platform; doris xparet viv rod 
AiGov rod ’v rH Ivxvié (Aristoph. Pax, 680): cf. Xen. Mem. m1. 
vi. 1. Fond as St Paul is of military metaphors, and of comparing 
the Christian life to warfare, he is not likely to be thinking of a 
military tribunal here. Other N.T. writers speak of the Divine 
judgment-seat as a Opdvos (Mt. xix. 28, xxv. 31; Rev. xx. 11; 
cf. Dan. vii. 9, 10). The idea of a judgment-seat is frequent in 
the Book of Enoch, and it is the ‘Elect One’ or the ‘Son of 
Man’ who sits on the throne of His glory to judge (xlv. 3, lv. 4, 


* Augustine speaks of a certain divine power, gua fict ut cuique opera sua 
vel bona vel mala cuncta in memoriam revocentur et mentis intuitu mitra 
celeritate ccrnantur, ut accuset vel excuset scientia conscientiam, atgue ita simul 
et omnes et singuli judicentur (De Civ. Det, xx. 14). 

+ Stanley is in error in stating that ‘‘ when the Basilica became the model 
of the Christian place of worship, the name of Bjmua (or tribunal) was trans- 
ferred to the chair of the bishop.” The Sua was the space inside, and 

(sometimes in front of, the apse, containing the altar, the seats of the 
presbyters, and the cazhedra of the bishop, the last being in the centre of the 
wall of the apse. 
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Ixii. 3, 5). He has been placed thereon by the Lord of Spirits 
and all judgment has been committed to Him (Ixi. 3, Ixii. 2, 
Ixix. 27, 29). See Charles on xlv. 3. In the Assumption of 
Moses the Eternal God rises from His royal throne and goes 
forth to judge and punish (x. 3, 7). Though nearer in date 
to St Paul (perhaps a.D. 20), this is further from him in 
thought. 

tva koplonta éxagtos Ta 81d Tod odparos. ‘In order that 
each one may receive as his due the things done by means of his 
body.’ This corrects the false inference which might be drawn 
from tots wavtas judas. We shall not be judged em masse, or in 
classes, but one by one, in accordance with individual merit. 
““St Paul does not say merely that he shall receive according to 
what he has done in the body, but that he shall receive the 
things done—the very selfsame things he did; they are to be 
his punishment” (F. W. Robertson, Lectures on the Epp. to the 
Corinthians, p. 377). Chrys. points out that men are not much 
influenced by the prospect of losing possible blessings; the 
dread of possible pains is more influential. But present gains 
and losses are the most influential of all. Cf. eiddres ore Exacros, 
édy Te romjon ayabdv, TodTo Kopicerat mapa Kupiov (Eph. vi. 8), 
and 6 yap ddixav Kopicerat 3 HdiKnoev (Col. iii. 25). In all three 
passages, xouileoOa, ‘to get what is one’s own,’ comes to mean 
‘to get as an equivalent,’ ‘to be requited.’ Hort (on 1 Pet. i. 9) 
says that xopuileoOau ‘always in N.T. means not simply to receive 
but to receive back, to get what has belonged to oneself but 
has been lost, or promised but kept back, or what has come 
to be one’s own by earning.” This use is freq. in LXX also; 
Gen. xxxviii. 20, kouicacba tov appaBdva: Lev. xx. 17, dpapriav 
Kopiodvrat: Ps. xl. 15 ; Ecclus. xxix. 6; 2 Macc. vili. 33, xiii. 8 ; 
etc. De Wette points out that the metonymy by which we are 
said to receive dack what we have done is not a mere idiom, but 
“lies deeper in the identity of the deed and its requital.” In 
papyri we find the same usage. This is not always brought out 
in Vulg., which again varies greatly in its renderings. In the 
eleven passages in which xouileoOae occurs it uses five different 
words, some of which do not bear this meaning; ve/erre (here), 
percipere (Eph. vi. 8; 1 Pet. v. 43 2 Pet. ii. 13), vecipere (Col. 
lil, 25; Mt. xxv. 27), veporiare (Heb. x. 36; 1 Pet. i. 9), and 
accipere (Heb. xi. 13, 19, 39). The words from which this shade 
of meaning is absent are those which are most frequently em- 
ployed, The renderings of this clause in Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and the Vulgate are worth comparing. Tert. (Adv. Marc. v. 12) 
ut recipiat unusquisque quae per corpus admutsit, sive bonum sive 
malum; (De Res. Carn. 43) uti unusquisque reportet quae per 
corpus secundum quae gessit, bonum sive malum ; (ibid. 60) ut guis 
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referat per corpus prout gessit, where gus is probably a slip for 
quisgue. Cypr. (Zest. ii. 28 and iii. 56) ut reporter unusguisque 
sui corporis propria secundum quae egit sive bona sive mala. 
Vulg. ut referat unusquisque propria corporis prout gessit, sive 
bonum sive malum, where referat, prout gessit, bonum, malum 
agree with Tertullian, propria corporis with Cyprian. The latter 
expression points to a reading ida for dud, a reading which is 
attested also by defg Goth. Arm., Ambrst., and several of the 
Fathers. In the Pelagian controversy it came to the front, 
because infants have no ida sins, and could not be supposed to 
be justly liable to punishment. 

7a 81a tod cépatos. ‘Done by means of the body,’ and 
therefore, as Herveius points out, dum in corpore fuit; and these 
include words and thoughts as well as deeds, for the tongue and 
the brain are instruments in producing them. In Plato we have 
6 pndey dpovrilwv trav ndovdv at Sa Tod cdpatds eiow (Phaedo, 
65); and again, dys quiv dfurdry trav 5a Tod Gwparos Epxerat 
aigOjoewv, 7 ppdvynois odx Sparta (Phaedr. 250): cf. ai xara Td 
cpa ydoval aropapaivovra (Rep. 328 D). In Xenophon (Mem. 
1. V. 6) od pdvov trav S1a TOD Gwpatos Hdovav éxpadre, GAA Kal Tis 
51a rSv xpnudrwv. The da is probably instrumental, but it may 
be temporal, ‘during his bodily lifetime,’ ez Letbesleben. So 
Aug. De Civ. Dei, xvii. 4. 

mpos & Expagev. Works are needed as well as faith, and it is 
habitual moral action (rpdooev), rather than mere performance 
and production (vovetv), that has weight. Cf. xii. 21; 1 Cor. 
v. 2; Rom. ii. 1, 2, vil. 15, 19, xili. 4, where mpdocew is used of 
doing what is morally evil; 1 Cor. ix. 17; Phil. iv. 9, of what is 
morally good ; and Rom. ix. 11, as here, of both: see on Rom. 
i. 32, Vii. 15, 19, xili. 4; Jn. iil, 20, 21, v. 29, where both verbs 
occur. Vulg. distinguishes with ago for xpdoow and facto for 
movew, Although this cannot be pressed, for the difference 
between the two verbs is often very slight, yet rpadocoew is more 
appropriate here. With regard to both verb and preposition 
comp. 6 mi roujoas mpds TO OéAnpa avrod (Lk. xii. 29). Noble 
ancestors, even righteous ancestors, says Chrys., will not count. 
Only a man’s own deeds will be of any value; and, as Thdrt. 
adds, there will be exact correspondence between action and 
requital (karadAjAous tas dvTiddces). Cf. xara tra épya (Rom. 
ii. 6; Rev. ii. 23, xx. 12). See on xi. 15. 

etre dyad etre haidov. The change to the neuter singular 
is significant. It seems to imply that, although persons will be 
judged one by one and not in groups, yet conduct in each case 
will be judged as a whole. In other words, it is character rather 
than separate acts that will be rewarded or punished. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that any act, however heroic, can secure eternal 
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life. We must ask, not ré roujoas xAnpovopyjow; (Lk. x. 25), but 
ti pe Set rorety; (Acts xvi. 30). It is habitual action that will be 
judged. And this explains the aorist; it is what he did during 
his lifetime that is summed up and estimated as atotal. Human 
tribunals deal with crime; they have punishments, but no re- 
wards. The Divine tribunal has both. See on 1 Cor. iii. 13 
and iv. 5. 

There are two things about which the Apostle is silent. He 
does not say when the ¢gavepw6Fjvax will take place, whether at 
death or at the Second Advent, but he seems to imply that the 
requital will follow immediately upon the manifestation. More- 
over, while he states that the period spent in the body is a time 
of probation, and that there will be a scale of requitals pro- 
portionate to our conduct here (cf. ix. 6), he says nothing about 
the possibility of further probation hereafter, and he seems to 
imply that there will be no further opportunity. But it is 
going beyond what is written to say that the idea of a ‘second 
chance’ is contrary to what St Paul asserts here. Here, as 
elsewhere in Scripture, that possibility is veiled. See on 1 Cor. 
X. 22. 

Here again we have Pauline doctrine partly anticipated on 
philosophical grounds by Plato (Gorgias, 523, 524). After 
telling the story how Zeus was led to decree that men must not 
be judged till after death, “because there are many who have 
evil souls clad in comely bodies,” and that they must be stripped 
of these misleading coverings in order to be fairly judged, 
Socrates continues; “This story, Callicles, I have heard and 
believe to be true, and from it I think that some such inference 
as this may be drawn. Death, it seems to me, is nothing else 
than the separation of two things from one another, the soul and 
the body. And when they are separated from one another, each 
of them has pretty much the same character which it had when 
the man was alive. If he was tall, fat, long-haired, scarred, 
misshapen, the same characteristics are found on the dead 
body, either all of them, or most of them, for some time. The 
very same thing, it seems to me, Callicles, holds good of the 
soul. When the soul is stripped of the body, all its natural 
qualities and all those which the man acquired through his 
devotion to this or that pursuit, are laid bare to view. And 
when the souls come to the judge, he takes that of some 
potentate, whose soul is full of the prints and scars of perjuries 
and crimes with which his conduct has marked it, and has many 
crooked places, because of lying and vanity, and has no straight- 
ness, because he lived without truth. This soul the judge looks 
at and sends away to a place where it must undergo the treat. 
ment which it requires.” 
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There is no doubt that ézpagev, not Kouionra:, is to be under- 
stood with eire dyafdv «ire daidov: it is the conduct, not the 
recompense, that is thus characterized. The recompense would 
not be called datAov, ‘worthless,’ whether it were reward or 
punishment, and xopionrar has ra 84 tod cwparos as its object. 
What a man does may be worthless, €vAa, xdprov, kaddunv (1 Cor. 
iii. 12), without being so evil as to exclude from the Kingdom. 
It may be doubted whether the Apostle is here taking account 
of those who are excluded; if so, they are quite in the back- 
ground. Excepting Jn. v. 29 there is perhaps no passage in 
N.T. in which a resurrection of the wicked is clearly indicated. 
St Paul seems to regard it as a blessing reserved for members 
of Christ. Here it is genuine Christians, tots wdvras judas, of 
whom he is speaking. All their shortcomings and failures will 
one day be exposed, and therefore they ‘make it their aim’ to 
avoid such defects. 

Both Orig. and Thdrt. seem to have known the reading ra tia rod 
owparos, but it is found in no Greek MS. L omits 7a dca 7. cwyu., and 
Baljon would bracket the words asa gloss. DG have & 6:4 Tod cwyuaros 
érpakev. It is difficult to decide between gaddov (N C 17 and other cursives) 
and xaxév (BD FGKLP); but it is more probable that xaxdv, as the 
usual antithesis to dya@év, should be substituted for the less usual gdadAor, 
than wzce versa. But g¢atdov might come from Rom, ix. 11. The word 
occurs in four other passages in N.T., always of what is morally bad (Jn. 
iii. 20, v. 29; Tit. ii. 8; Jas. iii. 16); Aristotle has it often in this sense. 
Only in Jas. iii. 16 does Vulg. distinguish gadAov from xaxdy: there it 
has Jravum, elsewhere malum. In Eccles. xii. 14 we have ovymav rd 
woinua 6 Oeds afer év xploet day dyadv Kal dav rovnpdy. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON V. 1-10. 


Two questions have been discussed, with a minuteness and 
fulness out of proportion to their importance; and conclusions 
respecting them have been asserted, with a positiveness which 
is not warranted by the evidence which is at our disposal. Can 
what is stated here be reconciled with what is stated in 1 Cor. 
xv, 20-55? Ifnot, are we to suppose that the painful experi- 
ences which troubled the Apostle in the brief interval between 
the writing of the two Epistles caused him to modify his beliefs 
respecting the Resurrection, the Parousia, and the Judgment? 
Or it is possible that further acquaintance with Alexandrian 
ideas, which he may have obtained through Apollos, led him to 
change his views? Again, can what is said in v. 6-10 be recon- 
ciled with what is said inv. 1-5? If not, how can we account 
for the Apostle’s uttering two discordant views almost in the 
same breath? 

It is to be remembered that in dealing with death, the 
condition of the departed, resurrection, and judgment, the 
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language, not only of St Paul, but of Scripture generally, is 
highly symbolical, and that it is impossible to find symbols that 
are in all respects harmonious. Moreovei#, it is not justifiable 
to draw inferences from metaphors and treat the inferences as 
original statements. Thirdly, we are not to suppose that St 
Paul had a clearly defined theory respecting these mysterious 
topics, and that he kept this theory in mind and was careful to 
make all his statements respecting these topics in a form which 
would harmonize with the preconceived theory. He was fully 
convinced of the truth and importance of certain things, eg. 
that Christ died and has been raised, that Christians who die 
will be raised, that they will be requited in accordance with 
their conduct in this life, and that neither in life nor in death 
are they separated from Christ; and each time that he has to 
handle any of these subjects he states his conviction in words 
which at the time seem to be forcible and fitting. The Epistles 
to the Corinthians are written in the glow of intense feeling, 
which varies according to the subject ; and it is unreasonable to 
interpret them as if they were parts of a carefully elaborated 
system of theology. 

“The man who wrote the great Resurrection-chapter in 
1 Corinthians,” says Wernle, “did not possess the capacity for 
altering his opinions which belongs to the modern theologian. 
For him, his hope, which he there expresses, is a truth for which 
he is willing to live and die. . . . The yearning to die and to 
be with Christ is for him the same thing as the hope of resurrec- 
tion. His yearning overleaps all between death and resurrection, 
and hurries to its goal for reunion with Jesus” (H. A. A. Kennedy, 
St Pauls Conception of the Last Things, p. 272). That is the 
reasonable explanation of the apparent difference between this 
passage and 1 Cor. xv. There he is dealing with those who 
rejected the Resurrection because it was incredible that the 
material body will be resuscitated. He assures these sceptics 
that the resurrection-body will be something quite different from 
the material body. The material body will be destroyed. Here 
he is dealing with the contrast between the Christian’s sufferings 
in this life and his hope of future glory. The latter is so strong 
that it far outweighs the sufferings, and even drives away the 
natural horror of leaving the material body. In 1x Cor. xv. the 
argument is directed against an error which assumed an interval 
between death and resurrection. Here no such interval comes 
into view ; it is neither assumed nor denied. Those who live 
to see the Parousia will have their material bodies changed to 
spiritual bodies. Those who die before the Parousia will be 
better off than they were in this life, for they will be nearer to 
Christ. Whether there will be an interval between death and 
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the reception of a body suitable to the new conditions of life is 
lost sight of.* To one who believed that the Lord was near at 
hand, and that at His Coming all would receive spiritual bodies, 
the condition of those who died before His Coming was not a 
matter of much interest, and he tells us only one thing respecting 
their condition. They are happier, because they are in closer 
communion with Christ, than they were when they were in the 
body. This implies that they are conscious; they are not, in 
any literal sense, asleep: see on 1 Cor. xi. 30. 

Jewish thought on the subject seems to have gone through 
several stages, which were not always logically consecutive. 
They may be stated roughly in some such way as this. 

In Jer. li. 57 the sleep is.not only said to be perpetual 
(aidvios), but one from which the sleepers shall not wake (uy 
eeyepfdcw). All rewards and penalties are given in this life; 
good and bad alike go to Sheol, which is almost equivalent to 
annihilation. 

In Is. xxvi. and och \xxxiii.-xc. there is to be a resurrec- 
tion of the righteous Israelites. 

In Dan. xii. there is to be a resurrection of the exceptionally 
righteous and the exceptionally wicked among the Israelites ; 
but resurrection is of the spirit only, not of the body. This 
implies that Sheol is only a temporary abode for those who are 
to be raised, which leads to a division of Sheol. 

In 2 Macc. and Z£voch xxxvii.—lxx. there is to be a bodily 
resurrection of the righteous, and perhaps of all Israelites. Part 
of Sheol is Paradise, and part is Gehenna. 

In 2 (4) Esdras and the Afocalypse of Baruch there is to be 
a bodily resurrection of both righteous and wicked; but retri- 
bution begins immediately after death. 

With regard to bodily resurrection there are two views; (1) 
that the material body would be resuscitated ; (2) that there 
would be a transfigured body. It is with this latter view that 
St Paul has sympathy. 

But throughout his Epistles, wherever he touches upon this 
subject, he seems to be thinking almost (if not quite) exclusively 
of the resurrection of believers, of genuine Christians. It is 
not easy to decide whether he expected a general resurrection. 
If retribution begins immediately after death, there is no necessity 


*G. B. Redman, in his essay on the Theology of St Paul in Zhe Parting 
of the Roads, pp. 213-238, after working through the evidence in the Epistles, 
comes to this conclusion ; ‘* Hence the theory of a gradual development of 
St Paul’s thought, involving the abandonment of the old idea of the coming 
of the Lord to inaugurate a new order of things, in favour of a conception of 

(the gradual improvement of earthly conditions by the work of the Spirit, 
seems insufficiently supported by the evidence. The Advent Hope retains 
a permanent place in his scheme of Christianity.” 
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for a resurrection of the wicked; and if resurrection depends 
upon union with Christ, there is no osszbility of it. St Paul says 
little about it. Cf. 2 (4) Esdras viii. 38, 39; ‘For indeed I will 
not think on the fashioning of them which have sinned, or their 
death, their judgment, or their destruction: but I will rejoice 
over the framing of the righteous, their pilgrimage also, and the 
salvation, and the reward, that they shall have’; where AV. is 
seriously misleading. St Paul held that all men, whether 
believers or not, would be judged; but it does not follow from 
this that he looked forward to a general resurrection. 

The apparent want of harmony between the first five verses 
of this chapter and the next five verses lies in this, that in wv. 
1-5 he seems to contemplate an immediate passage from life in 
the mortal body to life in an immortal body, and to have a 
horror of physical death, which might leave him without a body 
of any kind; whereas in vv. 6-10 he says that all believers must 
be judged before.entering upon immortal life, and that it is well 
worth while to migrate from the mortal body. On neither point 
is there any real contradiction. He does not speak of a great 
assize in which all souls will come up simultaneously for judg- 
ment. What he is concerned to insist upon is that every 
individual soul will be judged; none can escape. Whether 
multitudes are before the judgment-seat together, and whether 
there is an interval between death and judgment, are questions 
which are not raised. They do not affect the main issue. On 
the other point he encourages himself and others to conquer the 
natural fear of death by remembering that parting from the 
mortal body means entering upon closer union with the Lord. 
On the passage generally the following remarks are worthy of 
consideration. 

“Questions about the How of the future life, about the 
conditions of existence between death and the resurrection, 
about the process of the resurrection itself, or about the nature 
of the resurrection body, have little place in Paul’s doctrine. 
His concern is much more with the fact than with the mode of 
the resurrection. He suggests that there may be preservation of 
identity along with far-reaching change of form. Theologians 
have asked, What is it that makes identity? How is the new 
body to be provided? Out of what material shall it grow? 
What shall be its relation to the present body? How shall it 
preserve its sameness together with a difference which seems 
essential ? 

St Paul gives us to understand that the new body will be our 
body, related to the former body, but superior to it in incorrupti- 
bility, in power, in ability to discharge its function. He states 
the broad principle that ‘God gives to each its own body.’ And 
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for his last answer he refers us to his great word ‘in Christ.’ 
Our union with Christ is his final solution of all difficulties, his 
final reason for the certain hope of a resurrection. 

The doctrine of the resurrection is in essential harmony with 
Hebrew faith and Hebrew hope, and in essential distinction from 
Greek thought and Greek surmise. It is in the Pauline writings 
that the Biblical doctrine of a future life is seen in its sharpest 
contrasts with the Hellenic, which regarded the life of mind as 
the only real life and made man himself ultimately only a soul. 
It stands absolutely apart from the speculations of the great 
Greek sages and from the teaching of thinkers like Philo, in 
whom Hebrew thought was sunk in the wisdom of the Greek 
schools. 

Paul never bases the hope of a hereafter for man on psycho- 
logical considerations. He never contemplates a simple immor- 
tality of the soul. He proceeds on the O.T. view of man asa 
being made in God’s image, a free personality destined for life. 
The Pauline hope is not the Platonist hope of a release from the 
shackle and sepulchre of the body, not the hope of the survival 
of an immortal principle in man, but the hope of the endurance 
of the man himself. Its kinship is with the O.T. doctrine of the 
unity of man’s nature, the royalty of his being, his affinity with 
God. It reveals a consummation which is to be realized in his 
elevation to a condition of existence in which he shall live in the 
full integrity of his being, and his body, transformed and glorified, 
shall be the perfect instrument of a perfect life” (Abbreviated 
from S. D. F. Salmond, Zhe Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 
pp. 570-577. See also ‘ Eschatology’ in Hastings, D#Z., and in 
Enc. Bivl., and the literature there mentioned; J. A. Beet, Zhe 
Last Things, 1897 and 1905; H. A. A. Kennedy, S¢ Paul's Con- 
ceptions of the Last Things, 1904; J. R. Cohu, S. Paul in the 
Light of Modern Research, 1911). 


V. 11-VI. 10. The Life of an Apostle. 


I re-assert my sincerity, and I do so to enable you to 
answer those who question it. You can show them that 
Jor one’s work as an Apostle one has a high motive, a 
sure basis, and full credentials. 


11 With the thought of the Judgment in our minds, and 
knowing from experience what the fear of Christ as Judge means, 
we endeavour to convince men that they have good security 

against any insincerity on our part. To God, who has no 
prejudices against us, we have all along been laid as open as we 
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shall be at the Judgment ; and I trust that to the conscience of 
each one of you also our characters have been equally trans- 
parent. 1 Do not misunderstand me; I am not beginning again 
to praise myself, as some persons say that I am so fond of doing. 
What I am doing is giving you an opportunity of saying a word 
on our behalf by glorying in your own experience of us. I want 
you to have an opportunity of answering our opponents, who 
constantly boast cf their superficial advantages, because they 
have no reality of character to boast of. 18That I am not a 
selfish impostor is clear from this, that when I was beside myself, 
as these men say, it was with zeal for God, and now when I am 
sane and sober, I am working for you. There is no room for 
selfishness in either case. 44I must be devoted to God and to 
you, for Christ’s love keeps me from all selfish motives. 15 Long 
ago I came to the following conclusion. The Representative of 
the human race died for the sake of us all, and so His death was 
ours. Why did He die for all? In order that the living, now 
that they know that they died in Christ, should never again live 
for themselves, but should henceforth live for Him who for their 
sakes died and was raised again. There you have our motive. 

16 This being understood, whatever our opponents or other 
people may do, we ministers of Christ, from the time that we 
came to this conclusion, value no one because of his external 
qualities. Even if there was a time when we appreciated Christ 
in this way, yet, since we have been united with Christ, this has 
quite ceased to be true, and it is futile to recall it. 1” This also 
follows ;—if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; the old 
condition of things passed away when he entered into that 
relation, and a new condition took its place. 18 But ali these 
new conditions come from God; they are His creation. Because 
of the Death and Resurrection of Christ He regarded us as 
reconciled to Himself (we ministers needed that as much as 
other men) and commissioned us to make this offer of reconcilia- 
tion to others. 19 Weare to tell them that, from the first, God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, namely, by 
forbearing to count against men their transgressions, and by 
depositing with us His message of reconciliation. 

20It is on behalf of Christ, therefore, that we are acting as 
ambassadors, seeing that it is God who entreats through us. We 
beseech on Christ’s behalf, Become reconciled to God. *! Do 
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you ask how this is possible? Him who never became acquainted 
with sin, God for our sakes made to be sin, in order that we 
might become God’s righteousness by being merged in Him. 

VI. ! But I have more to say than this. We are fellow- 
workers with God in the work of converting the world. God has 
given His grace ; our part is to entreat you not to fail in profiting 
by it. *(For He says, ‘In a season of acceptance, I gave ear to 
thee; on a day of deliverance I succoured thee.’ I tell you, the 
season of acceptance is comes we are now at the day of deliver- 
ance.) %In all that we do in conjunction with Him, we strive to 
put no cause of stumbling in anybody’s way, so that no one may 
have a handle for ridiculing or reviling the ministry. *#On the 
contrary, in everything we endeavour so to frame our conduct 
that it may commend itself in a way that is worthy of God’s 
ministers. 


The evidence that we are God’s ministers may be seen 
In our abundant and varied endurance, 
Amid afflictions, necessities, and straits, 
scourgings, imprisonments, and riots, 
toilsome days, sleepless nights, foodless times ; 
In innocence of life, and in knowledge of the truth, 
in patient long-suffering, and in kindliness of heart, 
in a spirit that is holy, and in love that is unfeigned, 
in a teaching that is true, and in a power that is Divine; 
Through weapons of righteousness for the right hand and the 
left, 
through repute and disesteem, 
through ill and good report ; 
As impostors, and yet truthful, 
as nobodies to these, and celebrities to those, 
as ever at death’s door, and yet behold! we live on, 
as chastened for our sins, yet never killed by chastisement, 
as sorrowing much, but always full of joy, 
as paupers ourselves, but able to enrich thousands, 
as having nothing, yet holding the whole world in possession. 
It is difficult to summarize this section (v. r1-vi. 10) as a 
whole, and the connexion between portions of it is sometimes 
obscure. On the whole, as distinct from the sufferings and 


supports of one who has the responsibilities of an Apostle, this 
section re-asserts St Paul’s sincerity, and gives further explana. 
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tions of his conduct. This is done, not so much in order to 
convince the Corinthians that they do well in admitting his 
Apostolic authority, as to supply them with sound answers to 
give to those who question it and accuse him of being a self- 
advertising impostor. He points to three things which character- 
ize his work as a preacher. The mofive of it is the fear of Christ 
as our Judge and Christ’s love for us as our Redeemer (11-15). 
The dass of it is the creation of new conditions and the recon- 
ciliation won for us by Christ (16-19). The credentials which 
attest its authority are his having been made an ambassador of 
Christ and a minister of God (v. 20-vi. 10). With these facts 
his personal sincerity and his Apostolic position can be made as 
evident to men as they are to God. 

It is strange that anyone should suppose that in vi. 3-10 St 
Paul is maintaining that, not only he himself, but all Christians, 
are free from sin. With regard to Christians in general, it is 
enough to point to the stern reproofs and warnings which he at 
times administers to his converts (xii. 20, 21; 1 Cor. i. 11, iii. 3, 
Vv. I, II, Vill. 11, X. 14, xl. 30; Gal. iii. 1; etc.): he knows well 
that Christians do sometimes sin grievously. With regard to 
himself, he says that acquittal by his own conscience proves 
nothing as to his innocence (1 Cor. iv. 4); therefore for him to 
claim to be sinless, because his conscience did not reprove him, 
would be vain; and the vivid picture which he draws of the 
inward struggle between right and wrong (Rom. vii. 17-25) is 
evidently drawn from tortures which he had himself experienced. 
And how unreal would be the appeal to a future judgment (v. 10 ; 
Rom. iv. 10), if he felt sure that he had no sins to answer for! 

In vi. 3-10 he is sketching the Apostolic ideal which he has 
set before himself, and which their knowledge of him can tell 
that he is trying to realize. There is enough of these features in 
his life for them to be able to assure others that he is really an 
ambassador and minister of God. Teachers who have none of 
these features cannot be recognized as such. TZ7ia ergo hic agit 
Paulus: docet quae sint virtutes, quibus censert debent Evangeltct 
doctores: deinde his virtutibus se praeditum esse demonstrat: tertio 
admonet Corinthios, ne pro Christi servis agnoscant, qui se aliter 
gerunt (Calv.). In his own day the error about him was some- 
what different. 

It is strange that one who was so conspicuously self-sacrific- 
ing as St Paul should be charged with self-seeking and self-praise. 
But his opponents’ fanatical hatred of his teaching distorted their 
judgment and depraved their consciences. They misinterpreted 
all that he said and did, and they thought that in such a con- 
flict all weapons were lawful, including insinuation, slander, and 
abuse. 
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11. EiSéres ofv. ‘Therefore, because we are conscious of,’ 
‘because we feel the influence of’; an appeal to actual experi- 
ence. ‘We know what the fear of the Lord means.’ The ody 
refers to the contents of v. 10. Bachmann gives illustrations 
from papyri of this use of eidds. 

tov oéBov tod Kupiov. The fear excited by the thought of 
standing before the judgment-seat of Christ and having one’s 
whole life exposed and estimated. In O.T., ‘the fear of the 
Lord’ or ‘the fear of God’ is the whole of piety. It is ‘wisdom’ 
(Job xxviii. 28) and ‘the whole duty of man’ (Eccles. xii. 13) ; 
cf. Deut. x. 12; Prov. i. 7, ix. 10, xvi. 6. St Paul makes ‘the 
fear of Christ’ a principle of conduct (Eph. v. 21), and here he 
states that he knows that his own actions are guided by it. It is 
the fear which he feels (vii. 1; Rom. iii. 18), not ‘the terror’ 
(AV.) which Christ inspires, terrorem illum Domini (Beza), 76 
poBepov (Heb. x. 27, 31, xii. 21) tod Kvupiov (Chrys.), that is 
meant. Vulg. is right with “orem Domini. ‘To translate, ‘We 
persuade men as to the fear of the Lord,’ z.e. teach them to fear 
Him, is perverse misconstruction. 

dvOpdrrous weiWoper, Oc Se wepavepdpeba. ‘We persuade men, 
but we are made manifest to God.’ The AV. loses the antithesis 
by separating the second clause from the first and attaching it to 
what follows ; ‘We persuade men; but we are made manifest to 
God, and I trust also, etc.’ Theantithesis is effective and ought 
to be preserved ; ‘God knows all about us through and through, 
but we have to persuade men to believe in our sincerity’ ; tots 
mept Hav Wevdeis exovtas Sdfas éxavopoiv reipwpeba (Thdrt.). 
The omission of ue after dvOpdovs is not owing to inadvertence 
in dictation. The contrast between men’s mistrust and God’s 
full knowledge is all the more forcible because no we prepares 
the reader for what is coming. That rév ¢6Gov does not mean 
76 oepdv is confirmed by weéHouev. He does not say ‘we 
frighten,’ but ‘we persuade.’ The thought that he will have to 
answer for all that he does in his ministry makes him anxious to 
convince men that they need not hesitate to accept his ministry. 
He appeals to God’s knowledge of him; Deo notum esse qua 
animt sinceritate agat (Calv.) ; in Him there are no prejudices to 
be removed. And the perfect has its full force; ‘have been 
made manifest and remain so,’ ‘all along we have been open to 
God’s view’; at any given moment the manifesting is complete. 

Gal. i. ro should be compared; dprt yap avOpurous reiOw 7} 
Tov @cov ; ‘For am I now trying to win men over or to win God 
over?’ This may be a reply to a charge that he was always 
trying to get people over to his side. ‘ Yes,’ he says; ‘yet it is 

‘not men, but God, that I wish to have on my side.’ Strictly 
speaking, to talk of persuading God is inadmissible, but by a 
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kind of zeugma he uses the expression in answer to an accusation. 
Here also he may be replying to criticism, such as, ‘You know 
how to talk men over, but you will not be able to talk God over.’ 
‘Certainly,’ he says, ‘I try to induce men to believe in me; the 
fear of a judgment to come makes me do so; but to God I am 
perfectly transparent. The conviction that He sees me and that 
I must one day give account compels me to be sincere.’ Here 
he avoids using zeéew of God and takes the verb used in wv. 10: 
meiSew may be the word used by his critics. 

Others interpret, ‘We persuade men that we strive to please 
Christ who is to be our Judge.’ This is not very different from 
‘we persuade men that we are sincere.’ Chrys. points out that 
it is a duty to remove unjust suspicions from ourselves. A 
minister is hindered in his work by being credited with misdeeds 
of which he is innocent. 

It is not likely that dv@pwrovs meifouey means ‘ we persuade 
men to become Christians,’ omines ad fidem adducimus (Beza). 
Such an interpretation is foreign to the context, and it makes the 
contrast between persuading men and being fully known to God 
pointless. 

€dmrilw Sé Kai év tats cuverSyceow Spdv mepavepdcbar. ‘And I 
hope that in your consciences also we have been made manifest.’ 
Against the mistrust of men he has appealed to God, who sees 
him through and through. He trusts that he may appeal also 
to what his converts know about him. After all that he has 
explained about his motives and actions, is he not as transparent 
to themas heis to God? The rapidity with which he alternates 
between rst pers. plur. and Ist pers. sing. is here conspicuous,— 
meiOopev, <ATrilw, ovvierdvowev. We cannot safely infer that all 
three have exactly the same meaning. The plur. may mean the 
Apostle as the representative of other ministers, while the sing. 
is strictly personal; his hopes are his own. 

After é\riZw we commonly have the aor. infin. (1 Cor. xvi. 7; 
Phil. ii. 19, 23; 1 Tim. ili. 14), but here the previous perf. 
determines the case, the meaning in both cases being the same, 
—that his character has been, and stillis, laid bare. Blass (§ 61 
note) says that ‘hope’ here means ‘think’ (as often in English) 
and hence the perf. 

tats ouveidijceow Spay. Their consciences, rather than their 
intellects, on which they prided themselves: comsctentia enim 
longius penetrat guam carnis judicium, conscience goes deeper 
than criticism (Calv.). St Pau) says ‘consciences’ and not 
‘conscience,’ because he appeals to the individual conscience of 
each of them: pluralis habet gravitatem (Beng.). Nowhere else 
in Biblical Greek does the plural occur ; contrast i. 12; 1 Tim 
iiii9, 1vi/2 ‘rete. 
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12. od wédwy éautods ounotdvopey Sptv. ‘Do not think that 
we are again commending ourselves to you.’ The remark has 
the same relation to v. 11 as iii. 1 toil. 17. He sees that what 
he has just stated gives a handle to those who said that he was 
always praising himself, and he hastens to show that he has no 
such aim. He is not commending himself to them; if the hope 
just expressed is correct, there is no need for him to do that; he 
is helping them to answer the cavils of his opponents. The 
accusations against ‘him, sometimes very plausible, were a great 
hindrance to his work, and .he constantly takes opportunity to 
answer them. Often, although we feel that he is referring to 
some objection, our ignorance of the nature of the objection 
renders his words obscure. Here we can see our way fairly 
clearly. See on iii. 1. 

GAA hoppy SrSdvresg Sutv Kavxypatos rep pay. ‘On the 
contrary (we say this) by way of giving you some grounds for 
glorying on our behalf.’ With this free use of the participle 
comp. OABdoevor (Vii. 5), xetpotovynGe’s and oreAdOpervor (Vill. 19, 
20). Winer, p. 442; Blass, § 79. 10. Vulg. smooths the con- 
struction by making the participle a finite verb; sed occasionem 
damus vobis gloriandi pro nobis. If the consciences of the 
Corinthians do recognize his sincerity, they can use their estimate 
of him in replying to his Jewish detractors. This is a hint that 
they might have done this without his having to suggestit. They 
might have said, ‘‘ Each one of us has had personal experience of 
Paul and his work, and we are unanimously convinced of his 
authority and integrity.” With the very doubtful exception of 
Lk. xi. 54, dfopuy is peculiar to Paul in N.T. (xi. 12; Rom. vii. 
8, 11; Gal. v. 13; 1 Tim. v. 14, as here, with diddva). It 
means ‘a basis of operations,’ ‘a place to start from,’ and hence 
‘good grounds’: argumenta vobis praebemus gloriandi de nostra 
integritate ; tantum abest ut demum opus esse commendatione nostri 
putem (Beng.). In 3 Macc. iii. 2, apopuy means ‘motive,’ a 
meaning found also in papyri, where it seems sometimes to 
mean ‘excuse’; see Bachmann. Here, as in 1 Cor. v. 6, 
xavxnua does not mean materies gloriandi (Meyer), but gloriatio 
(Beng,), #.e. glorying uttered. Cf. ix. 3, and see T. S. Evans on 
t Cor. v. 6. 

iva éxnte mods tods x.t.A. ‘That ye may have (it ready) 
against those who, etc.’ Something is to be understood after éyyre, 
either ri or te A€yetv, Or better, either xavynua or ddopyyv. In 
deciding between the last two it is little to the point that in Rom. 
iv. 2 and Gal. vi. 4 we have xavxyua éxew, and nothing to the 
point that in Rom. vii. 8, 11 we have ddopyhv AaBeiv, for AaBetv 
-and not éyev is required for the sense. Understand ddopuyv 
here; ‘that you may have this resource ready to your hand.’ 
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Tovs éy mpoodmw Kavxwpévous kal ph év Kapdia. The resem- 
blance to 1 Thess. ii. 17 is verbal only. There the antithesis 
means that out of sight is not out of mind. Here it n.eans that 
what men see is not what God sees ; dvOpwzros éerau eis rpdowror, 
6 S€ eds derat eis kapdiay (1 Sam. xvi. 7). The Judaizers gloried 
in what was patent to the world, the superficial advantages which 
made an outward show, such as their descent from Abraham, 
their exclusiveness, their scrupulous keeping of the Law, perhaps 
also their intimacy with James, the Lord’s brother. What were 
all these external characteristics compared with a good conscience 
and the fear of God? Paul had the latter, as the Corinthians 
knew, for it was out of the goodness of his heart that light and 
truth had come to their consciences ; whereas the Judaizers had 
given them no evidence of their possessing these spiritual 
characteristics. As usual in N.T., we have éy after xavyao0a, 
and py with the participle. In LXX, é is usual, but émi some- 
times occurs. Here many texts have od instead of py. 

Three other ways of interpreting the opposition between 
mpocwmoy and xapdia are suggested. (1) ‘Who glorify me to my 
face, but notin their hearts.’ This is inadmissible, fort. cavywpevovs 
cannot mean ‘those who glorify me’; it means ‘those who glory,’ 
‘those who glorify themselves.’ (2) ‘Who boast in the presence 
of other people, but not in their own hearts.’ This also is in- 
admissible, for the rpécwmrov and the xapdia belong to the same 
persons, viz. those who boast, an objection which holds good 
against (1) also. (3) ‘Whose boasting is seen in their faces, but 
is not felt in their hearts.’ This is possible, but it is not probable. 
In N.T., as in LXX, év after xavyaoGar introduces that #” which 
people glory (x. 15-17, xl. 12, xii. 9; 1 Cor. i. 31; etc.).* The 
more probable meaning is, ‘ Who glory in external privileges, not 
in internal worth’; welche sich dusserer Dinge und nicht der 
rechten Herzensverfassung riihmen (Bousset). But (3), with 
emendation, may be right; ‘Who glory in what is seen in their 
faces, but not in what exists in their hearts’; ze. they hypocriti- 
cally profess a satisfaction which they do not feel, or they wear 
a look of apostolic virtue which they do not possess. 

od wtédkw (SBC D* G67**, e Vulg. Syrr. Goth. Copt. Arm.) rather 
than od yap rdkw (D'E KL). For irép judv, SB 17, Aeth. have bréep 
buav, a common confusion. xal uj (SB 17 and other cursives, Thdrt.) is 


probably to be preferred to cal od (C D? EK LP) or xai obk (D* FG). & 
xapolg (8 B D* FG 17, 37, Latt.) rather than xapdlg (C D?E K L P). 


13. cite yap éféornpev, Oem etre cwhpovodper, bpiv. ‘I do not 
commend myself; indeed I do nothing on my own account ; for 
* We find gloriari im in the same sense ; non pudet philosophum in co 


gloriari quod haec non timeat (Cic. Tusc. 1. xxi. 48); im virtute recte glort- 
amur (Nat. Deor. 11. xxxvi. 87), More often g/ordarz has no preposition or de, 
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when I was beside myself, it was on God’s account, and when 
I am sane, it is on yours.’ The selection of this surprising 
alternative of éxorjvat and cwdpoveiy was probably caused by the 
declaration of some of his opponents that he was not only para- 
doxical and obscure (iv. 3), but quite crazy. Jews thought that 
Paul went mad when he was converted on the road to Damascus, 
and éééorypey might refer to that. Festus had impulsively said 
that he was mad (Acts xxvi. 24), and his Judaizing critics had 
brought the same charge (xi. 1, 16), as the Jewishcritics of his Master 
had done in His case (Mk. iii. 21; Jn. vii. 48). The Judaizers’ 
charge against the Apostle was not pure invention. He claimed 
to have been ‘caught up even to the third heaven’ (xii. 2), to 
‘speak with Tongues more than all’ of them (1 Cor. xiv. 18), 
in which condition he spoke ‘not to men but to God’ (xiv. 2), 
and his ‘understanding was unfruitful’ (xiv. 14). Speaking with 
Tongues easily led to the charge of being mad (xiv. 23), and it 
may have done so in the case of one who was so frequently 
ecstatic as St Paul. If, as is probable, the ‘stake for the flesh’ 
from which he suffered was epilepsy, this again would cause his 
sanity to be questioned. The reply here is pointed and tactful. 
‘My ecstasies concerned only God and myself; my normal 
condition is always at your service. The two together sum up 
my life, which accordingly is devoted either to God or to you.’ 
De nobis potestis gloriari, guia guidguid agimus, vel honor Dei est, 
vel utilitas proximi (Herveius). 

Augustine several times refers to this passage, and he always 
takes éf¢ornpev (mente excessimus) as meaning ecstasy ; but it may 
refer to other features in the Apostle’s life, as suggested above. 
In Is, xxviii. 7, €£€oryoav is used of prophets beside themselves 
with strong drink. It is not certain that éééorycer refers to past 
time; it may be a timeless aorist; RV. has ‘are’ in the text and 
‘were’ in the margin. Cf. éf€ory, ‘ He és beside Himself’ (Mk. 
iii. 21). Winer, p. 346; Blass, § 59. 3; J. H. Moulton, p. 134; 
and see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 24. For the datives comp. Rom. 
xiv. 4, and see Blass, § 37. 2. 

Some think that both alternatives refer to a definite accusa- 
tion, one that he was mad, the other that he was worldly wise; 
but owdpovely never means the latter. A more reasonable sug- 
gestion is that égéornuev refers to his self-commendation, which 
his critics said amounted to a mania. Cf. 76 xavyaoOar mapa 
Kaipov paviatow bmroxpéxe, “To glory out of season is to sound 
the same note as madness” (Pind. O/. ix. 39). Thdrt. adopts 
this interpretation. Other suggestions are: (1) "Eééorypev refers 
to the vigour with which the Apostle followed his own advice of 
being ‘instant etxafpws, dxafpws’ (2 Tim. iv. 2) in proclaiming 
the word. But his preaching was tiv as well as @e@, (2) He 
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is referring to the comments made on the letter which he sent 
between 1 Corinthians and this Epistle,—the severe letter, about 
the effects of which he was so anxious. If x.—xiii. formed part 
of that letter, some Corinthians might easily say, “The man must 
be mad”; and he himself foresaw the possibility (xi. 1, 16, 
xii. 6). Herveius seems to agree with Augustine in restricting 
the reference to ecstasy; sive enim mente omnia temporalia 
excedimus, ut contemplemur aeterna, Deo id facimus, sive 
ab illa mentis ebrietate ad communem sensum redimus, hoc 
fit in vestram utilitatem, ut vos nimirum docere possimus. 
All that is certain is that é&éorqyev refers to exceptional, and 
cwpovovmev to ordinary conditions, and that these two cover 
the whole of his behaviour, which, therefore, is never self- 
seeking. 


14. 4 yap dyamn Tod Xptotod cuvexer Huds. ‘ Weare influenced, 
not only by future rewards and punishments, whether in this 
world or the next ; there is something in the present which affects 
us, for Christ’s love controls us: The love which Christ has for 
us (Gal. ii. 20) keeps us back from all self-seeking, and confines 
our aims to the service of God and of our fellow-men.’ In the 
Pauline Epp., the genitive of the person after dydamy seems 
always to mean that the person exhibits, not receives, the love 
(xiii. 13; 2 Thess. ili. 5; Eph. ii. 4; etc.), and in them éyarn 
seems never to be used of man’s love to Christ or to God. In 
any case it is love and not fear (v. 12) which operates. As regards 
the meaning of ovvéxer, comp. cvvéxopat éx tOv dvo, ‘I am hemmed 
in on both sides, restrained from inclining either way’ (Phil. 
i. 23; see Lightfoot) ‘The love of Christ constraineth us’ 
(AV., RV.) is doubly ambiguous; it may mean ‘our love for 
Christ urges us on.’ ‘Our love for Christ’ is certainly wrong, 
as v. 15 shows; and ‘urges us on’ is probably wrong, although 
Chrys. takes it so, as does Vulg., uzge¢ nos. The verb implies 
the pressure which confines and restricts (Lk. viii. 45, xii. 50, 
xix. 43; Acts xviii. 5). It is true that restriction may lead to 
concentration, which -may produce an increase of activity. 
Nevertheless, restricting men is opposed to pushing them on, 
and here ‘restrains us from self-seeking’ rather than ‘urges us 
on to service’ seems to be the meaning. ‘ Urges us on to avoid 
self-seeking’ is a curious way of adopting one translation and 
keeping the meaning of the other. Bousset makes ovvéxe: refer 
to eééorypev, ‘restrains us from madness and extravagance,’ 
‘keeps us sane and sober’; halt uns bet Sinnen. It is more 
probable that it refers to éavrovs cuordvoper, ‘restrains us from 
self-praise.’ Papyri give no help; they merely repeat the 
usages found in N.T. 
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15. kpivavtas todto. ‘Having reached this decision’; judicto 
verissimo. Amor et judicium non obstant inter se apud spirituales 
(Beng.). He probably refers to the period of reflexion between 
his conversion and his missionary activity (Gal. i. 17, 18). Both 
AV. and RV. (‘because we thus judge’), as also Aug. (judicantes) 
and Vulg. (aestimantes) treat the aor. part. as a present. Some 
editors assign this clause to v. 14. 

Stu els bmép wévtwyv dwéBavev. ‘That one died on behalf of all,’ 
as their representative ; not dvtl wdvrwyv, ‘instead of all,’ as their 
substitute. He died in their, interest; cf. irép jay in v. 12. 
Only in connexion with the metaphor of a ransom is évré used 
of Christ’s death ; Avrpov avti méAXwv (Mk. x. 45 = Mt. xx. 28): 
cf. dvtiAvtpov trtp mavrwv (1 Tim. ii. 6). For trép see Rom. 
viii. 32; Gal. i. 4, ii. 20, iii, 13; Eph. v. 2; Tit. ii. 14. But the 
ideas of representation and of substitution easily run into one 
another, as in va tarep cod por diaxovp (Philem. 13), and in the 
formula, which is freq. in papyri, éypawa (or éypawev) trép adroi, 
the nominative to the verb being the name of the scribe who 
wrote the letter for some person who was unable to write. For 
examples see Deissmann, Light from the Ancient Last, 
PP: 153) 335: 

dpa ot mdvres dwéBavov. ‘Therefore all died’; lit. ‘the all’ 
(the ‘all’ for which He died) died in the dying of Him who, as 
Origen says, is the dvaxefdAwors kal ovyxepdAwots ravrwy. ‘Then 
were all dead’ (AV.) is inaccurate and obscures the meaning ; 
and there are similar mistranslations Rom. vi. 2 and Col. iii. 3. 
‘Therefore all must die’ is equally erroneous and misleading. 
Seeing that the Representative of the whole race died, His death 
was their death ; and they all died in Him in the sense that His 
supreme act of love extinguished in them the old life of worldly 
interests in which the centre of gravity was self.* Although 
there is a vast difference between their death and His, yet there 
is this similarity. In each case there is the dying to the old self 
in order to rise again to something far higher; in His case a 
dying to the life of suffering to rise to the life of glory; in their 
case a dying to the life of sin to rise to the life of righteousness 
(Rom. vi. 6-11; Col. iii. 3). The life of love, inherent in Him, 
was kindled in them. This was the Apostle’s own experience. 
Saul the persecutor was filled with consuming indignation, when 
he saw that one who had died the most shameful of all deaths 
was being proclaimed as the Messiah, When the risen Jesus 
appeared to him and convinced him that He was the Messiah, 
he was filled with consuming love and gratitude towards a 
Messiah who, for the sake of mankind, had submitted to such a 
death. ‘The mixture of love and gratitude forms one of the 


* See J. A. Beet in the Axposttor, 3rd series, vi pp. 140-150 (1887). 
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strongest passions which can dominate the heart of man,” and 
the Apostle never wearies of declaring how Christ’s immense 
love for us calls for a generous return (Rom. v. 15-21, viii. 
35; Gal. ii. 20, v. 24, vi. 14; Eph. iii. 19, v. 2, 25; Tit. 
li. 14). See P. Gardner, Zhe Religious Experience of St Paul, 
p. 188. In N.T. dpa is sometimes placed first in a sentence 
(vii. 12; Rom. x. 17; Gal. v. 11; etc.); rarely in LXX (Ps. 
CXXlll. 2, 3, 4, Cxxxvili. 11; Wisd. v. 6); never in class. Grk. 
See on vii. 12. 

iva ot Lavtes pyxert gautots Laow. ‘In order that those who 
live should no longer (now that they know that they died in 
Christ) live to themselves.’ How can those for whom Christ 
died go on living for themselves and not for Him? Rom. xiv. 
7-9. Does oi févres mean those who are alive in the body and 
are still in this world, or those who have died to their old selves 
and are spiritually alive in Christ? The context favours the 
former meaning, and this is confirmed by iv. 17. It is not true 
that ‘those who are still alive in the world’ is superfluous and 
pointless here. The {@ovv which follows gives point ; ‘that the 
hiving should never again /ve to themselves.’ 

71 Smép wdvtwv. These words probably belong to both 
participles; and, as it cannot be said that Christ was raised 
instead of us, therefore irép rdvrwy does not mean ‘instead of 
all’ but ‘on behalf of all,’ as trép jay in v. 12 means ‘on our 
behalf.’ Nevertheless, it is possible to translate ‘for Him who 
died for the sake of all, and was raised,’ or ‘who died instead of 
all, and was raised.’ 

AV. has ‘éf one died for all,’ following the reading of 8*C*, f Vulg. 
Copt. Arm., drt el els. The ef might accidentally be either lost in the e?s 
or produced by reduplication from it. Probably it was inserted for smooth- 
ness to anticipate dpa, as in 1 Cor. xv. 14,17; cf. 2 Cor. vii. 12. Rom. v. 
10, 15, 17 might be in the copyist’s mind. Here the insertion of el 
weakens the terseness of what is overwhelmingly attested as the original 
reading (S* BC? DEFGKLP, deg Syrr. Aeth. Goth. RV.). AV. and 
RV. assign xpivavras rotro. . . daéOavoy to v. 14. See above on the 
divisions between i. 6, 7, ii. 10, 11, ii. 12, 13. 

16-19. Having stated the motive of his work as a preacher, 
the Apostle now goes on to show the édasis of it in the new 
conditions produced by being in Christ and in the reconciliation 
brought about for us by Him. 


16. The verse is one of those parenthetical remarks which 
are so characteristic of St Paul, and so natural in one who 
dictated his letters; cf. v. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Rom.v.25. There 
is no need to conjecture that he inserted it afterwards ; still less 
that a copyist inserted it. A copyist would have inserted some- 
thing much more simple, and no copy exists without it. Verse 
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15 would easily suggest it,* and v. 17 is parallel to it. The 
parenthesis is quite in place. Christ died for all in order that all 
should cease to live for themselves, and should live for Him and 
for others in Him. That implies that our estimate of others 
must be based, not on the zpécwzrov, but on the xapdia, not on 
the external circumstances which the world values, but on the 
character and the inner life. 

The details of this difficult verse are very variously explained, 
and it would be tedious, and not very profitable, to quote all the 
variations. What follows is offered as a tenable interpretation, 
and a few that seem to be less tenable are added. 

Gore fpeis xd tod viv. The pronoun is emphatic, and so also, 
in a lower degree, is the adverbial phrase. ‘Wherefore whatever 
others may do, we ministers of Christ, from the time when we 
arrived at this decision (xpivaytes).’ The others are the many 
who care chiefly for earthly considerations, in their estimate of 
men; and it is implied that ‘we’ once did so, but have been 
effectually cured. The meaning of ard +. vw is uncertain, but 
it cannot mean ‘from the present moment, the time of writing,’ 
and there is nothing in the context that is obvious, except the 
conclusion drawn from the death of Christ. Recognition of the 
true meaning of the death of Christ has put an end to xara 
cipxa: now all is xara xvetpa. 

caper. The verb is used in the same sense as in 1 Thess. 
v. 12, ‘we appreciate, we value.’ ‘ Agnoscere’ hic significat 
Habere rationem aut respectum is Calvin’s remark. In 1 Cor. 
xvi. 18, éreyweoxere is used in much the same sense; see note 
there and comp. xahas Eye: Ocdv Kai éxioxoroy eidévac (Ign. 
Smyr.9). ‘We value no one because of his external attributes.’ 
The differences between king and clown, rich and poor, master 
and slave, genius and dunce, do not come into the estimate; 
what counts is the person’s character as a Christian. 

nati cépne. Secundum statum veterem, ex nobilitate, divitiis, 
opibus, sapientia (Beng.). ‘In the world’s way,’ ‘by human 
standards, ‘as men know one another’ are not accurate 
renderings. They make xara odpxa subjective, qualifying the 
view of the person who estimates; whereas kata gdpxa is 
objective, qualifying the aspect of the person who is estimated, 
‘according to external distinctions,’ ‘ by what he is in the flesh.’ 

ci xai éyrGxapey cata odpxa Xpiotdv. ‘Even though we have 
appreciated Christ after the flesh.’ The change from «idéva to 
ywécney is of little moment here: it is the change of tense that 


_* The connexion is of this kind. To live for oneself means that one 
estimates others by ly external distinctions (xara odpxa) ; ever since we 
recognized the meaning of Christ’s death we have ceased to assign any value 
to such distinctions: it is the internal qualities that count. 
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matters. A perfect is wanted, and, as «idévac has no perfect, a 
change of verb becomes necessary. As usual, ef xaé concedes 
the point which is stated hypothetically. St Paul seems to be 
referring to some charge which had been made against him, that 
he had known Christ according to the flesh, and he admits that 
at one time this was true. Then what does St Paul mean when 
he admits that he once knew Christ xara odpxa? The phrase 
kata odpxa occurs often, in very different contexts, and no 
explanation of it will suit them all. In each case the context 
Tauctedeeme’ (iT 7,9. 25-3 5° “Cor hk (26) x18} Gall iv. 235 
Rom. iv. 1, viii. 4, 5, 12, ix. 3, 5; etc.) Our answer to the 
question will depend upon the period in St Pau!’s career at 
which this erroneous appreciation of Christ is placed. 

Almost certainly he is alluding to some time /revious to his 
conversion. On that hypothesis various explanations have been 
suggested. (1) At that time he knew Christ as an heretical and 
turbulent teacher, who was justly condemned by the Sanhedrin 
and crucified by the Romans. Consequently, he persecuted His 
adherents and caused them to be imprisoned and slain. This 
explanation seems to be the best.* (2) At that time he had 
the very carnal idea that the Messiah must be an earthly 
potentate who would conquer the Romans and set Israel free. 
But the passage implies, and the next verse shows, that it is the 
actua: Christ, and not the Jewish idea of the Messiah, that the 
Apostle admits that he knew, and knew superficially and 
wrongly. (3) At that time he had seen Christ at Jerusalem or 
elsewhere. But would St Paul lay any weight on the fact (if it 
was a fact) that he had once known Christ by sight? And what 
meaning, in that case, could adda viv odkére yuvoonw have? 
Moreover, if he had seen Christ before the Crucifixion, would 
he not have mentioned it xi. 22, 23? (4) He is admitting this 
merely for the sake of argument. ‘Supposing that I have seen 
Christ in the flesh, as some of my opponents claim to have done, 
I put no value upon that accidental circumstance. On that 
hypothesis, I am in no better position as a teacher than if I had 
never seen Him.’ But we do not know that any of the Apostle’s 
opponents did claim to have seen Christ during His ministry, or 
that on this account they professed to be superior to St 
Paul. Nevertheless, this explanation of the passage is worth 


considering. 


* P, Gardner may perhaps be claimed as a supporter of it when he says ; 
‘‘ This reference is not to the human life of Jesus, which Paul had probably 
not witnessed, but to the kind of knowledge which is only of the senses, and 
has not become a process of the spirit” (Zhe Religious Experience of St Paul, 
p. 200). See also Headlam, St Paul and Christiantty, pp. 51f., and 


Foundations, p. 188. 
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There are some, however, who think it more probable that 
St Paul is referring to a time sudseguent to his conversion. (5) 
He is confessing that at an immature stage of his ministry he 
still retained some of the low ideas about Christ which he had 
inherited from Judaism. Jowett (Jutroduction to Thessalonians, 
pp. 8-12) strongly advocates this view. He says that St Paul 
‘acknowledged a time when he had more nearly approximated 
to their (his opponents’) Judaizing tenets, or in other words, 
had known Christ after the flesh. Whatever softening the 
skill of interpreters may introduce into these latter words, they 
must have a meaning; that meaning is that there was something 
which the Apostle had left behind him, which he had once 
thought, and no longer thought, to be a part of the faith of 
Christ” (p. 9). This view has also been held by Baur, Holsten, 
and others. The objection to it is that no trace of it is to be 
found in any of the Epistles. St Paul admits more than once 
that he had been a persecuting Jew (1 Cor. xv. 19; 1 Tim. i. 13), 
and seems to allude to it elsewhere. But he nowhere confesses 
that he had once preached a Judaizing Gospel: in Gal. ii. 15-19 
he declares that he had done the opposite. For Beyschlag’s 
criticism of this interpretation, and for other interpretations, see 
Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, pp. 2, 3. Kirsopp Lake, 
who places the time in which St Paul knew Christ after the 
flesh in the period before his conversion, remarks that the 
Apostle “had once been an anti-Christian Jew; but when had 
he ever been a Judaizing Christian?” (Zarler Epistles of St 
Paul, p. 224).* It is possible to take this last view also on the 
same lines as (4) in reference to (3). We may say, (6) St Paul 
is admitting this merely for the sake of argument. ‘ Let us grant, 
if you like, that at one time I preached much the same un- 
spiritual Gospel that my Judaizing opponents do. I certainly do 
nothing of the kind now, and therefore it is idle to reproach me 
with it. Am I right, or are they right, now? That is the only 
question.’ But it is difficult to believe that his opponents had 
asserted that at one time he had agreed with them about the 
Gospel. And, unless they had done so, why should he, even 
hypothetically, concede that he might have agreed with them? 
Their view of him was that he had gone mad from the 
first. 

We must be content to leave the exact meaning of the words 
in uncertainty; but this much is fairly clear. The Apostle is 
alluding to some charge which had been made against him, and 
he admits that at one time it was true; but he declares that 
there is no truth in it now. This excludes the (on other grounds) 


* See also J. G. Machen in the Princeton Biblical Studies, p. 559, and 
H. R. Mackintosh, Zhe Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, p. §2. 
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improbable view that (7) seeing Christ on the road to Damascus 
was knowing Him after the flesh. 

See the fine comment of Aug. (De Doc. Chris. i. 38), to the 
effect that this passage teaches us not to cling to the details of 
Christ’s earthly life, although they were done for our saivation, 
but pass over them quickly, in order to reach Christ Himself, 
who has freed our nature from earthly things and placed it at the 
right hand of God. 

GNAG viv odkeTe ywwdioxopev. He might have said oidamev, and 
it is perhaps excess of accuracy to make in this place any differ- 
ence between oidauev, ‘we know,’ and ywdoxomev, ‘we come to 
know.’ St Paul wants the present once more, and he naturally 
takes the present of éyvdéxayev. The important thing in trans- 
lation is to distinguish the perfect from the present on each side 
of it. This the Vulg. does with novimus, cognovimus, novimus. 
The viv means from the moment of his conversion. 

el xal (N* B D* 17, Arm.) rather than xat el (F G, Latt. Syr-Pesh.), 
or el 5¢ kal (N® C? D? and 8 P), or ef d€ (K, Copt.) DE G add xara odpxa 
after yurwoxopev. 

17. dote ef tis ev XptoTa, Kah kriois’ Ta dpxata mapydOev. 
The éore may imply a second consequence from v. 15, parallel to 
the dore in v. 16; or it may imply a consequence from v. 16 ; or 
a consequence from vv. 15 and 16 combined. It is difficult to 
decide; but the first has this advantage, that here, as in v. 15, the 
Apostle is speaking of all Christians, whereas jets in v. 16 means 
St Paul and his fellow-ministers. We can deduce the case of 
the ministers from that of all believers; but it is less logical to 
argue from the ministers to all believers.) We may, however, 
argue legitimately from both combined. The sequence of 
thought seems to be this. ‘Ifwe have died with Christ to our old 
selves and have risen with Him to a new life, we share His 
spiritual life and are in Him; and if any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature; the old things passed away when he became such.’ 
Or we may translate, ‘there is a new creation’ (Gal. vi. 15), with 
much the same meaning. By ‘is in Christ’ is meant ‘has become 
a Christian, has become a member of Christ.’ St Paul is not 
thinking of the Christ-party and hinting at the difference between 
being Xpuorod (x. 7; 1 Cor. i. 12) and €v Xporg. It is gratuitous 
to introduce that difference here. 

Vulg. and some Latin authorities greatly weaken the force of 
the passage by making caw «riots the subject of a protasis, of 
which ra dpxata rap7AGev is made the apodosis ; ‘If therefore 
there be any new creation in Christ, the old things have passed 
away,’ st gua ergo in Christo nova creatura, vetera transterunt. 
So also Tert. Adv. Mare. v. 12; si gua ergo conditio nova in 
Christo, vetera transierunt. Cornelius a Lapide, although he 
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rightly makes rus masculine, has the same feeble arrangement ; sé 
quis ergo mecum est in Christo regeneratus, vetera transterunt. 
This is almost tautology; of course, if one is created anew, old 
things have passed away. Tert. adds, impleta est Esaiae prophetia. 
He means Is. xliii. 18, 19, Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22. But it may be 
doubted whether the Apostle has any of these passages in his 
mind. In LXX there is resemblance in the words used, but 
there is not much affinity in the meaning. Wetstein, ad loc., and 
Schéttgen, i. p. 704, show that xawy xriows was acommon Rab- 
binical term for a Gentile brought to the knowledge of the true 
God (Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15). It is a stronger expression than 
perapoppovpeba (iii. 18; Rom. xii. 2) or tadtyyevecia (Tit. iii. 5), 
though it means much the same as the latter; and Tit. iii. 5 
should be compared. 

Ta dpxaia mapydOev’ Sod, yéyovey kawwd. These words explain 
kaw Ktiots. What took place was no less than this; ‘the old 
things passed away ; behold they are become new.’ It no longer 
matters whether a man is by birth a Jew or Gentile, bond or 
free ; the one thing that is of weight is whether he has the right 
spiritual relation to Christ. Even the Commandments are made 
new when they are informed with the spirit of the Gospel.* 
The Hebraic i8ov gives a tone of triumph to the passage. 
Evidently the thought of the change from old to new makes the 
Apostle enthusiastically jubilant. The Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ constitute for him the dividing line in the world’s 
history, and if he did not foresee all the blessings which the 
Gospel would bring to mankind, he saw something of its 
immense potentialities. Out of his own experience of God’s 
dealing with himself and others he declares that one who is in 
Christ is a new creature. Christ is the source of a new and higher 
life (see on 1 Cor. xv. 45 and on Rom. v. 12-19). The Apostle 
calls to mind that the narrowness and exclusiveness of Judaism, 
the intolerable burden of the Law, and the still more intolerable 
burden of sin, have passed away from those who believe in 
Christ, and that a dispensation of comprehension, freedom, and 
peace has taken their place. This is no longer the hope of a 
prophet, or the guess of an apocalyptic dreamer, but an abiding 
fact. 

It is a needless narrowing of the Apostle’s meaning to confine 
it, as Thdrt., to getting free from the old Nessus-garment of sin, 
70 THs dpuaptias dmexSvcacOar ynpas. The old feelings, desires, 
and determinations of the will are re-created and directed into 
a new channel; cf. Phil. ili. 7. Chrys. narrows the meaning in 

* It is possible that here, as sometimes in classical Greek, dpxatos has the 


meaning of dpxaixés, ‘antiquated,’ ‘old-fashioned’; haec appellatio fastidium 
aliquod ostendst (Beng.). 
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another direction when he analyses it thus ; instead of the Law, 
the Gospel; instead of circumcision, baptism; instead of 
Jerusalem, heaven; and so forth. The very essence of the new 
creation is that it is moral and spiritual, not, as is often pictured 
in prophetic and apocalyptic literature, an actual new heaven 
and new earth. It is a merit of the Book of Jubilees that it 
recognizes this. ‘And after this they will turn to Me in all 
uprightness and with all heart and soul, and I will create in them 
a holy spirit, and I will cleanse them, so that they shall not turn 
away from Me from that day unto eternity” (i. 23). ‘ Mount 
Zion will be sanctified in the mew creation for a sanctification of 
the earth; through it will the earth be sanctified froin all guilt 
and uncleanness throughout the generations of the world” 
(iv. 26). ‘*And He made for all His works a new and righteous 
nature, so that they should not sin in their whole nature for ever, 
but should be all righteous each in his kind alway” (v. 12). See 
also xxiii. 26-31. | 


D?and3 EK LP, Syr-Hark. Goth. AV. Tert. have xawd ra wdvra: 
NR BC D* FG 67**, Vulg. Copt. RV. omit ra rdvra, 


18. 1a 5é wdvra éx tod Ocod. ‘ But all these new things come 
from God.’* They are His creation. The xaw7 xriois is no 
spontaneous development, and it is not man’s own work on him- 
self; Apostles do not claim to be the cause of it. It is wholly 
€x TOD @eod (v. 5, i. 21, ii. 14, iv. 6; 1 Cor. villi. 6, xi. 12; Rom. 
xi. 36). In the same breath in which he declares this, St Paul 
goes on to explain ow it is that God brings this about. 

tod Katahddéavtos Hpds éaut@ 8d Xpiotod. ‘Who reconciled 
us to Himself through Christ.’ This is the usual language of 
N.T., in which the change which brings about the reconciliation 
between God and men is regarded as taking place in them rather 
than in Him. Greeks thought of God as estranged from men, 
and it was He who needed to be won over. Jews thought 
rather that it was men who by their sins were estranged from 
God, and the sins had to be ‘ cleansed,’ or ‘ purged,’ or ‘ covered,’ 
in order to bring about -reconciliation (see on 1 Jn. ii. 2).¢ St 
Paul follows Jewish rather than Hellenic thought. It is man 
who is reconciled to God, rather than God to man ; od yap airds 


*In ii. 16, iii. 5, v. 1, xii. 6, RV. corrects ‘of’ to ‘from,’ but here it 
leaves ‘ of’ unchanged. 

+ Ephraim Levine, in his essay on the Breach between Judaism and 
Christianity in Zhe Parting of the Roads, p. 288, points out that Jews insisted 
on sincere penitence and complete reparation as necessary preliminaries to a 
reconciliation with God. He quotes A/ishna Yoma; ‘‘Sins between man 
and man cannot be atoned for till the sinner has acknowledged his guilt and 
made reparation” ; and he refers to C. G. Montefiore’s article on the Jewish 
conception of repentance in the Jewish Quarterly Review (1903). 
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Hiv xatndAXdyn, GAN jyas éavtG xarpdrrAa€ev" évexeipice SE Huty ra 
trav katadAayav edayyéAva (Thdrt.). This is insisted on by 
Lightfoot on Col. i. 21, and by Westcott in his additional note 
on 1 Jn. ii. 10, p. 85, also on Heb. x. 10, p. 347. It is well to 
be reminded that God is not a man that He should repent or 
change His mind, and that His unchanging love is always 
waiting for the penitent sinner. But in order to get another side 
of this vast truth we are obliged to use language which involves 
us in a seeming contradiction. Scripture speaks of God being 
angry with impenitent sinners and ceasing to be angry with those 
who are penitent. Scripture also speaks of ‘ propitiation’ as a 
means to reconciliation (1 Jn. ii. 2, iv. 10; cf. Rom. ili, 25; 
Lk. xviii. 13), and in this relation it is God and not man who is 
propitiated. In both cases we have to affirm or imply change in 
One who was before said to be incapable of change. As so 
often, in trying to express deep spiritual truths, we have got 
down to ‘‘the bed-rock of a contradiction.” See additional note 
on Rom. v. 10, the only other passage in N.T. in which 
kataAAdooew occurs of this relation between God and man. It 
can be used either of one of the two estranged parties reconciling 
the other, or of a third reconciling them both ; cf. cvva\Adooew 
(Acts vii. 26). St Paul also uses droxatadAdooew (Eph. ii. 16 ; 
Col. i. 20, 21) and xaradAayy (Rom. v. 11, xi. 15), but not 
iAdoxer Oar (Heb. ii. 17; Lk. xviii. 13) or Aacpds (1 Jn. il. 2, iv. 10). 

kat Sdévtos hplv thy Siaxoviay ths KatadAayfs. This is the 
climax. One who persecuted His Son and the Church, God has 
not only reconciled to Himself through His Son, but has com- 
mitted to him the ministry of reconciliation for the benefit of 
the Church. 

The rapidity with which St Paul makes changes between the 
1st pers. plur. and ist pers. sing. has been pointed out (vv. 
11, 12), and some see rapid changes in the meaning of jels 
here. In v. 16, jets is ‘we ministers’; in v. 18, jas seems to 
be ‘us Christians’ and to be equivalent to xécpor in v. 19, while 
jpiv is certainly ‘to us ministers,’ as diaxoviay in v. 18 and év 
hiv (not €v avrots) in v. 19 show. But it is not certain that 
npas in v. 18=xKdcpov in v. 1g=‘us Christians.’ St Paul may 
be continuing to think only of himself and his colleagues, and in 
that case all runs smoothly. He is deeply conscious, and is 
anxious to avow, that an Apostle has as much need as anyone 
of the reconciliation which was effected through Christ. Not 
till v. 19 does his thought go beyond the circle of preachers, 
and then he shows how they share in making the reconciliation 
of the human race, which has been won by Christ, effectual to 
individual souls. 

The use of d:axovia of Apostles (here, iv. 1, vi. 3; Rom, 
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xi. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12; and often in Acts) shows that they are not 
regarded as ad@évrar. They do not act on their own independent 
authority, but are commissioned by God to continue Christ’s 
diaxovia of reconciliation. The word is found in all groups of 
the Pauline Epistles, except Thessalonians, and it evidently has 
no fixed application to any particular kind of ministry. The 
renderings in AV. and RV. vary greatly; ‘ministry,’ ‘ minister- 
ing,’ ‘ministration,’ ‘administration,’ ‘serving,’ ‘service,’ and 
‘relief. 


D9 EKL, AV. have ’Inood before Xpicrod: NBCD*FGP, Latt. 
Syrr. Copt. RV. omit. 


19. ds St Oeds Hv ev Xprotd dopo katadddoowy éautG. The 
exact force of as ér: is not clear. Greek commentators substitute 
kat ydp and the Latins render it guoniam quidem. We may 
analyse it, ‘as was the case, because,’ or ‘ how that,’ or ‘namely, 
that,’ which is much the same as ‘to wit, that’ (AV. RV.).* Of 
the four possible constructions, (1) that of AV., which agrees 
with Luther, Calvin, Beza, and Bengel, is to be rejected ; ‘God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself.’ Almost 
certainly, év Xpuor@ belongs to xatadAdcowv, being parallel to 
da Xpeorod in v. 18. The same objection holds good against 
(2) ‘was reconciling to Himself the world that is in Christ,’ ze. 
those that are His members. This would require rév ev Xpiore 
xédgpov. And do those who are already in Christ need recon- 
ciliation? (3) ‘There was God, in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself.’ This is Theodoret’s rendering, reading 6 @eds. It 
is awkward, but it puts €v Xpror@ in the right place. (4) Almost 
certainly, 4#v xatradAAdcowy is the analytical imperfect of which 
Lk. is so fond (i. 21, i... 51,.,iv. »20,\.v...1, 16, 18, etc.). , This 
periphrastic tense expresses, more decidedly than the simple 
imperfect, the duration of the action. There was a lasting 
process of reconciliation; ‘God in Christ was reconciling the 
world to Himself.’ The ‘world’ means all mankind. God did 
all that on His side is necessary for their being reconciled to 
Him ; but not all men do what is necessary on their side. Aug. 
(In Joann. Tract. \xxxvii. 2, 3, cx. 4) characteristically explains 
mundus as meaning only those who are predestined to salvation, 
the Church of the elect gathered out of the world. 

For xécpos without the art. comp. Rom. iv. 13; Gal. vi. 14: 
év Koop (1 Cor. viii. 4, xiv. 10) is not quite parallel, because 
there was a tendency, which appears in papyri, to omit the art. 
after a preposition ; J. H. Moulton, p. 82. 

*In Xen. Hellen. 111. ii. 14, the MSS. have edrav ws bre déxvoly, but 


editors reject the 87. In late Greek &s 6&7: seems to be used as equivalent to 
ért. See Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
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pA) oyeLspevos . . . Kal O€pevos. Just as rod xaraddd£avtos 
yeas explains how God brought about the new conditions, so 
these two participles explain how He brings about the recon- 
ciliation ; ‘viz. by not reckoning to men their trespasses, and by 
having deposited with His ministers the message of reconcilia- 
tion.” Note the change from pres. part., of a process that is 
going on, to aor., of one that is complete. Although the py 
AoytLouevos (Rom. iv. 7, 8; Col. 1. 14) is free and universal, yet 
it has to be made known to individuals, in order that they may 
appropriate it; hence the Oépevos ev nyuiv. By wy Aoyifouevos He 
does His part, and by Qéuevos x.7.A. He aids men to do their 
part, in the work of reconciliation. 

Both AoyilerOa. and wapdémrrwya are favourite words with 
Paul, especially the former. Tapéxrwpa is a /apse from right- 
eousness, and it sometimes indicates an offence that is less 
serious than dyuapria, as perhaps in Gal. vi. 1, and more clearly 
in Ps, xviii. 13, 14; but this occasional distinction cannot be 
pressed. Comp. Eph. i. 7, ii. 1, 5 and Col. ii. 13, which are 
paralle] in sense to this passage; and see Westcott, Ephesians, 
p. 166 ; Trench, Syx. §Ixvi. For raparrwpa in the Gospels, Vulg. 
always has feccatum; in the Epistles, always delictum, except 
Eph. i. 7, ii. 5, where it has peccatum. 

tov Néyov Tis KaTaANayfs. Cf. 7. Adyov THs dAnOetas (Eph. i. 
13; Col. i. 5), Adyov wis (Phil. ii. 16), 6 Adyos Tis cwrypias 
(Acts xiii. 26). ‘In determining the meaning of Adyos in Paul 
one must always keep in mind 1 Cor. ii. 12; ‘I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified’” (Harnack, Zhe Constitution and Law of the Church, 
P: 341). 

Before 7. \é-yor 7. karadd\ayfs, D* EG, g insert (rod) edayyeAlov. 


V. 20-VI. 10. From the declaration that he is one of those 
to whom God has committed the word of reconciliation the 
Apostle goes on to show his credentials as a preacher of the 
Gospel. He is God’s ambassador, fellow-worker, and minister, 
and as such has had to suffer a great deal. This again is some 
evidence of his sincerity. 


20. ‘Ymrép Xpiotod obv mpecBedonev. ‘On behalf of Christ, 
therefore, we are acting as ambassadors.’* Cf. tép od mpeoBevw 
év GAvoa (Eph. vi. 20), and see on Philem. 9. Deissmann 
(Light from the Ancient East, p. 379) points out that these 
“proud words of St Paul stand in quite different rel’ef when we 
know that rpecBevw and mpexBevrys were the proper words in 

* Klopper points out that drép Xp. cannot mean ‘in Christ’s stead,’ which 


is not given in wv, 18, 19; it means ‘in Christ’s interest,’ Chris¢é causam 
agens. The Apostle is God's ambassador to further the cause of Christ. 
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the Greek East for the Emperor’s Legate.” Both verb and sub- 
stantive are found in this sense in inscriptions, the latter very 
frequently. The dignity of an Apostle comes once more to the 
front. He is the representative of Christ the Reconciler, and 
behind Christ is God. As in i. 1; 1 Cor.i.1; Gal. i. 16, he 
holds his office, not from any human being however distin- 
guished, but from the Father. It is a high position, and it 
involves a great responsibility. “The ambassador, before acting, 
receives a commission from the power for whom he acts. 
The ambassador, while acting, acts not only as an agent, but as a 
representative of his sovereign. Lastly, the ambassador’s duty is 
not merely to deliver a definite message, to carry out a definite 
policy; but he is obliged to watch opportunities, to study 
characters, to cast about for expedients, so that he may place it 
before his hearers in its most attractive form. He is a diplo- 
matist” (Lightfoot, Ordination Addresses, p. 48). This is what 
St Paul means when he says that he becomes all things to all 
men, that he may by all means save some (1 Cor. ix. 32). 

@s Tod Geod wapaxadotvtos. Neither ‘as though God did 
beseech’ (AV.), nor ‘as though God were entreating’ (RV.), 
is quite exact; better, ‘seeing that God is entreating.’ The 
force of és with a genitive absolute is not always the same. The 
ws always gives a subjective view of what is stated by the gen. 
abs., but that subjective view may be shown by the context to be 
either right or wrong. When it is given as right, as in 2 Pet. i. 3, 
as may be rendered ‘seeing that,’ which RV. has in that place. 
Where the subjective view is given as wrong, #s=‘as though,’ 
which RV. correctly has in 1 Cor. iv. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 12; Acts 
XXVii. 30, following the Vulg. tamguam. Here it is manifest that 
God’s entreating is given as a fact, yet AV. and RV. have ‘as 
though,’ and Vulg. has tamguam. Here Schmiedel rightly con- 
demns ads 0d, and with Lietzmann adopts imdem. Bachmann 
agrees, with szdem ja. The fact that ‘God is entreating by us’ 
is a momentous one, and the declaration of it is analogous to 
the formula of the Hebrew Prophet, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

Sv pay. Cf. i. 23. - The acc. after rapaxadotvros is omitted, 
as also after SedueGa, because he.is thinking of a wider field than 
Corinth. He is an Apostle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 2), 
but to many others besides, and so both verbs are left as general 
as possible in their scope. The second half of the verse is 
addressed urbi et orbi. 

Sedueba imép Xpiotod, Karadddyynte 76 OcG. ‘We beseech on 
Christ’s behalf, Become reconciled to God.’ ‘He said not, 
Reconcile God to yourselves, for it 1s not He that bears enmity 
but you; for God never bears enmity” (Chyrs.). In RV. the 
reader naturally puts an emphasis on ‘ye’; ‘ Be ye reconciled to 
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God’; and there should be no emphasis, for tyets is not 
expressed. It is better, therefore, to omit it in translation. 
‘Become reconciled,’ efficite ut Deo reconciliemint, effects this and 
does justice to the tense. ‘In Christ’s stead’ (AV.) is probably 
wrong ; sce On trép ravrwv and tmép abrav in vv. 14,15. Chrys. 
expands tép Xpicrod thus ; ‘ Do not think that it is we who are 
asking you; it is Christ Himself who asks you, it is the Father 
Himself who entreats you, through us. What can be compared 
with such love? God’s innumerable benefits have been treated 
with contumely, and He not*only exacted no penalty, but even 
gave His Son, that we might be reconciled. And when those to 
whom He was first sent were not reconciled to Him, but put 
Him to death, He has again sent other messengers, and it is by 
sending them that He is asking you.’ By the repeated izép 
Xprorov St Paul is characterizing the authority of an Apostle; it 
is of the highest, but it is official, not personal. An Apostle 
does not exhort in his own name or on his own behalf; he acts 
for Christ. On the other hand, those whom they exhort do not 
work out their reconciliation by themselves; they receive it 
(Rom. v. 11). Their part in the process lies in their appreciating 
and appropriating it. 

For dedue0a, D* F G, deg, Hil. Ambrst. have deduevor, and for xaran- 


Adynre, D* FG, deg Goth. have xarad\ayfvat. Both changes weaken 
the forcible independent clauses of the original text. 


21. rév ph yvévta dpaptiay. ‘Him who came to no acquaint- 
ance with sin.’ Aug. (Con. duas epp. Pelag. i. 23) compares our 
Lord’s words to the wicked, ‘I know you not ’ (Mt. vii. 23), 
‘although, beyond a doubt, nothing is hidden from Him.” The 
asyndeton makes the announcement of this amazing paradox all 
the more impressive, a fact which was not felt by the copyists 
who inserted ydép. The Apostle anticipates the question which 
his urgent xaraAAdyyre is sure to provoke; How is it possible 
for sinners such as we are to become reconciled to God? His 
reply is as epigrammaatic as it is startling. 

We cannot press the classical force of my as necessarily 
indicating a subjective view, because in N.T. py with participles 
is the usual construction, although ov still survives; see on 
1 Cor. ix. 26. But here py is probably subjective, and if so, it 
is God’s view that is meant; ‘Him who in God’s sight came to 
no knowledge of sin.’ These opening words of the paradox have 
parallels enough in Scripture (1 Pet. ii. 22; 1 Jn. iii. 5 ; Heb. 
iv. 15, vii. 26); and in the front of them we may place Christ’s 
own challenge to His opponents, that none had ever convicted 
Him of sin (Jn. viii. 46). So far from knowing sin, He was, 
as Chrys. says, Avrod:xatocvvn, Righteousness itself. He had 
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known sin in others, had Himself been tempted to it, but His 
conscience had never accused Him of having yielded. The 
commandments never roused in Him, as they did in His Apostle 
(Rom. vii. 7-11), the consciousness that He had transgressed in 
act or will. 

With the very doubtful exception of 2 Thess. ii. 3, duapria in 
the sing. is not found in any other group of the Pauline Epistles. 
In this group it is found in all four Epistles (xi. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. ii. 17, ili. 22; Rom. iii.—viii. often, xiv. 23). The plur. is 
found in all four groups. St Paul rarely uses dudprypa (1 Cor. 
vi. 18; Rom. iii. 25; elsewhere only Mk. and 2 Pet.). West- 
cott, Ephesians, p. 165. 

Note the chiasmus between tov py) yvovra duaptiav and 
dpapriav éroincev, and comp. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, x. I1, xiii. 3. 

bwép hudv duaptiay érotnoev. ‘On our behalf He made to be 
sin.’ Quis auderet sic logut, nisi Paulus praciret (Beng.). The 
nearest approach to this startling utterance comes also from St 
Paul, when he speaks of Christ as yevémevos trip tpav Kxardpa 
(Gal. iii. 13). Both passages are probably influenced by the 
language of LXX respecting the sin-offering and the guilt-offering 
in Lev. iv., and respecting the scape-goat in Lev. xvi. The 
authority of Augustine, who states the view repeatedly, especially 
in his anti-Pelagian treatises, has caused many to solve the 
difficulty of ‘made him to be dyapria’ by supposing that dpapria, 
peccatum, here means ‘sin-offering.’ Lev. iv. 25, 29 perhaps 
may be quoted in support of this; but no support for it can be 
found in N.T., and it cannot stand here, because of démapriay in 
the previous clause, where it must mean ‘sin.’ Nor can the 
other suggestion of Aug. be accepted, that dwapria may mean 
human nature, as being liable to suffering and death, which are 
the penalties of sin; so that duapriay éroiyoev means that God 
made Christ assume human nature. This is improbable enough 
in itself; and, as before, the previous dyapriay forbids it.* We 
must face the plain meaning of the Apostle’s strong words. In 
some sense which we cannot fathom, God is said to have identi- 
fied Christ with man’s sin, in order that man might be identified 
with God’s own righteousness. The relationship expressed by 
‘Christ in us and we in Him)’ is part of the solution. It is by 
union of Christ with man that Christ is identified with human 
sin, and it is by union of man with Christ that man is identified 
with Divine righteousness. No explanation of these mysterious 
words satisfies us. They are a bold attempt to express what 
cannot even be grasped in human thought, still less be expressed 
in human language; and it is rash to put our own interpretation 

* Gregory of Nyssa, who quotes the statement several times, would make 
‘sin’ mean ‘ flesh,’ the seat of sin. 
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on the verse, build a theory of the Atonement upon that inter- 
pretation, and then claim for the theory the authority of St Paul. 
St Paul is giving a courageous answer to a difficult question ; he 
is not starting or summarizing a systematized doctrine of recon- 
ciliation. In his answer he has given a striking illustration of 
the truth of J. H. Newman’s words, made so famous by Charles 
Kingsley; “It is not more than an hyperbole to say, that, in 
certain cases, a lie is the nearest approach to the truth.” St 
Paul’s words here cannot be true, and yet it is possible that they 
are the best way of stating what is true. We have once more 
got down to “the bed-rock of a contradiction.” ‘ But it raises 
one’s opinion of the extraordinary sanity of Paul’s judgment, and 
his insight, that he could be so near to the substitutionary view 
of the Atonement without accepting it. He was in fact kept 
from accepting it by his view of the nature of faith, which was of 
an extremely practical kind. He regarded salvation as consisting 
in the continuing of the life of Christ and sharing His obedience, 
but not in being merely justified, as in a law-court, by a fictitious 
claim to merit which one did not possess” (P. Gardner, Zhe 
Religious Experience of St Paul, p. 195). 

iva, Hpets yevdeOa. ‘In order that we might become.’ It is 
for our gain, not His; the whole process is trép nuay. For ypets 
he might have said ot ux yvovres Suxaroovvyy. 

Sixatocdvyn Geos. It is God’s, not ours (Rom. x. 3); it is the 
righteousness which characterizes Him and which He imparts as 
a grace toman (Rom. v. 17). See on Rom. i. 17; also Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 123-126; Bruce, St Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, p. 176. 

év ait$. It is in Christ, Ze. through our union with Him 
and our sharing in the outcome of His Death and Resurrection, 
and not in our own right, that we become righteous in God’s 
sight. “Ev atré in this clause corresponds to trép joy in the 
previous clause; but the same preposition could not be used in 
both places. St Paul could not have said that Christ was made 
to be sin ‘in us’; still less that we become righteous ‘ on Christ’s 
behalf.” See on Rom. iii. 26. 

For numerous theories of the Atonement see Ritschl, /us¢z- 
fication and Reconciliation, 2nd ed. 1902; H. N. Oxenham, Zhe 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, 1881; Dale, The Doctrine of 
the Atonement, 1875; A. Lyttelton in Lux Mundi, 1889; West- 
cott, Zhe Victory of the Cross, 1889; J. M. Wilson, Hulsean 
Lectures, 1899; G. B. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 
1905; R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 1907. 


x’ DEK LP, Syrr. Arm. Aeth. Goth. AV. insert ydp after 7év: 
S* BC D* FG 17, 67**, Latt. Copt. RV. omit, Aug. (Zzchir. 41) knew 
of a text 2% guzbusdam mendosis codicibus which had 6 uh yvods duaprlar, 
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is qui non noverat peccatum, pro nobis peccatum fectt, “as if,” says 
Augustine, ‘‘ for our sakes Christ committed sin !” 


VI. 1-10. There is once more an unintelligent division of 
the chapters: vi. 1 is closely connected with v. 20, 21, and the 
first ten verses of this chapter are a continuation of the Apostle’s 
self-vindication from another point of view; they set forth his 
conduct and his experiences as God’s ambassador, and as a 
minister to whom has been entrusted the message of reconcilia- 
tion. After an earnest appeal to the Corinthians not to lose 
through neglect the grace offered to them, the spiritual exaltation 
of the Apostle once more gives a rhythmic swing to his language, 
as if he were singing a song of triumph. Magna res est, et 
granditer agitur, nec desunt ornamenta dicendi (Aug. De Doc. 
Chris. iv. 20). Way calls it a “ Hymn of the Herald of Salva- 
tion.” There is no good reason for supposing that St Paul here 
turns to “the better-disposed heathen believers.” He is address- 
ing weak believers, who were in danger of a lapse into heathen 
laxity, through making so poor an attempt to reach a Christian 
standard of holiness. He points to the way in which an Apostle 
does his work, and to what he has to endure: these are things 
which the Corinthians can appreciate.* 


1. Zuvepyotvres 8€ Kat tapoxahodpev. ‘But there is more to 
be said than this (8 xai): as working together with God we 
entreat that you do not accept the grace of God in vain.’ God 
had committed the message of reconciliation to His ambassadors ; 
St Paul had brought it to the Corinthians; they must do their 
part and make a right use of it. Where ovvepyety (1 Cor. xvi. 16 ; 
Rom. viii. 28) or ovvepyds (i. 24, viii. 23; 1 Cor. iii. 9) or other 
compounds of ovv occur, it is plain that the force of the ow- 
depends on the context. But that principle is not decisive here, 
because there are several possibilities in the context. Five 
connexions have been suggested. (1) ‘Co-operating with God’ ; 
which is the natural inference from v. 18, 21, and it is confirmed 
by 1 Cor. iii. 9. (2) ‘With Christ’; which might be inferred 
from v. 20, tf iwép Xpucrov means ‘in Christ’s stead.’ (3) ‘ With 
you’ (so Chrys.); the Corinthians have co-operated with the 
missionaries in listening to their message, and so the Apostle is 
a fellow-worker with them. The objection to this is that the 
whole context is concerned with the preachers’ part rather than 
with that of the hearers. (4) ‘With other teachers.’ This ex- 
planation assumes that the rst pers. plur. refers to St Paul alone. 
If it included other teachers, the ovv- would be meaningless ; 


* This chapter was the Second Lesson at Evensong on 8 June 1688, after 
the Seven Bishops had been imprisoned in the Tower. Seealso Job xi. 14-20, 
which was part of the First Lesson. 
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‘co-operating with ourselves.’ (5) ‘With our exhortations,’ i.e. 
adding our example to our precept. If this had been meant, it 
would have been expressed in a plainer manner. 

eis xevdv. ‘To no profit’; 2m vacuum (Vulg.), frustra (Beza). 
The expression is freq. in LXX (Lev. xxvi. 20; Job xxxix. 16; 
Is. xxix. 8; Jer. vi. 29, xxviii. 58), but in N.T. it is peculiar to 
Paul (1 Thess. iii, 5; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii 16). It is probable 
that défacda: is a timeless aorist after wapaxaXeiv, like xupdvat 
(ii. 8), wapaorjoa (Rom. xii. 1), cvvaywvicacGor (Rom. xv. 30), 
mepimatnoa (Eph. iv. 1), and may be rendered ne recipiatis 
(Vulg.). The reference is to the present time; acceptance of 
grace is continually going on, and there ought to be good results. 
But the aorist may have the force of a past tense and be rendered 
ne reciperetis (Beza). In this case the reference is to the time of 
their conversion; he exhorts them not to have accepted the 
grace of God in vain, #e. not to show by their behaviour now 
that they accepted it then to no profit. Chrys. seems to take it 
in the latter way, for he interprets és xévov as losing through 
unfruitfulness the great blessings which they have received. In 
any case, tuas comes last with much emphasis; ‘you, whatever 
the rest of the xédopos may do.’ ‘We are commissioned to 
preach to all mankind; I beseech you not to let the preaching 
prove vain in your case.’ 


2. As in v. 7, 16, we have a Pauline parenthesis. He 
remembers an O.T. saying which will drive home the exhorta- 
tion that he has just given, Is. xlix. 8, and he injects it. Ina 
modern work the verse would be a foot-note. As usual, he 
quotes the LXX with little or no change; cf. iv. 13, vili. 15, 
ix. 9. Here there is nochange. In LXX the words are intro- 
duced with odrws Aéyee Kvpuos, and we readily understand 6 @eds 
here (Blass, § 30. 4) from the context. But A€ye (Rom. xv. 10; 
Eph. iv. 8) and ¢yovv (see on 1 Cor. vi. 16), without subject, are 
common forms of quotation, equivalent to inverted commas. 
The conjecture is often repeated that défacda suggested the 
passage about xatpos Sexrds. It may be so; but a deeper reason 
is possible. The passage may have occurred to St Paul because 
of the resemblance of his own case to that of the Prophet. In 
Is. xlix. the. Prophet points out that the Lord has formed him 
from the womb to be His servant, and to reconcile Israel again 
to Him; but also to give him as a light to the Gentiles, that 
His salvation may be to the end of the earth. The servant has 
delivered his message, and a period of labour and disappoint- 
ment follows (LXX of v. 4). Then come the encouraging words 
which St Paul quotes, and comforting thoughts arise. Although 
men despise him, God will honour him by confirming his 
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message ; and the God who has had compassion on Israel in 
spite of their sins, will have compassion on all the nations (see 
Driver, Jsaiah, p. 149; W. E. Barnes, ad Joc.). Word for word, 
this is true of the Apostle; and he also has his xatpds Sexrds, 
dexrds to all the parties concerned. In Phil. iv. 18, Sexr#v means 
acceptable to God, and ré@ @e@ is expressed. In Lk. iv. 19, 
dexrdv means acceptable to man, and here the meaning is 
probably the same; the time in which such benefits are offered 
is welcome to the human race. On God’s side it is ‘a season of 
favour,’ on man’s it is ‘a season to be welcomed.’ Eicaxovev, 
freq. in LXX, occurs here only in N.T. 

i$od viv. The Apostle at once applies the words of the 
Prophet to his readers; they are to take the saying to heart. 
By viv is meant all the time between the moment of writing and 
the Advent. The common application of the ‘now,’ viz. ‘act 
at once, for delay is dangerous,’ is not quite the meaning of the 
viv here. The point is rather that the wonderful time which the 
Prophet foresaw is now going on; the Apostle and his readers 
are enjoying it. His comment is equivalent to that of Christ, 
Lk. iv. 21, but this carries with it the warning already given, not 
to neglect golden opportunities. To some persons the viv may 
be very short. 2x guo in carne Salvator apparuit semper est 
acceptabile tempus. Unicuigue tamen finitur hoc tempus in hora 
obitus sui (Herveius).* 

edmpdadextos. In LXX Sexrds is freq., especially in the 
Psalms, and etdzpdcdextos is not found, but St Paul prefers the 
compound, probably as being stronger; he uses it again viii. 12 
and Rom. xv. 16, 31; and his use of it here indicates his 
jubilant feeling; ‘Behold now is the welcome acceptable time.’ 
The word is found of heathen sacrifices ; xatavoeiv ef etrpdadexros 
% Guoia (Aristoph. Pax, 1054). 

D* FG, deg have xa:pq yap héyer for Aéyer ydp* Karpy. 


3. pydepiov év pndevi Siddvres mpoockomy. The construction 
shows that v. 2 is a parenthesis, the participles in vv. 3 and 4 
being co-ordinate with ovvepyodvres inv. 1. Aug. (De Doc. Chris. 
xx. 42) has nullam in quoguam dantes offensionem, which is more 
accurate than Vulg. xemini dantes ullam offensionem. Luther 
follows in making év pydevi masc., and he makes déSovres an 
exhortation ; dasset uns aber niemand trgend ein Aergerniss geben. 
Both context and construction show that this is wrong. It is 
the exhorters themselves who aim at ‘giving no cause of 
stumbling in anything whatever.’ “Ev pydei embraces mpeo- 


* Calvin finds meaning in the order of the clauses ; Prius tempus bene- 
volentiae ponitur, deinde dies salutts ; quo tnnuttur ex sola Dei musericordia 
tanguam ex fonte manare nobis salutem. 
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Bevopev, SedpeOa, rapaxadodper, and all the details of the diaxovia 
rhs xatadayns. Here again, as in v. 21, the wn probably has 
its subjective force; ‘not giving what could be regarded as a 
mpocxor. Note the Pauline alliteration ; cf. viii. 22, ix. 5, 8, 
x. 6. Nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. does zpocxory occur; mpéc- 
xoppa and oxdvdadov are the usual words. All three denote 
what causes others to stumble, in behaviour or belief, such as 
vainglory, self-seeking, insincerity, inconsistency of life. /Vecesse 
est ejus praedicationem negligt, cujus vita despicitur (Greg. M.). 

iva ph popnd] 7% Staxovia. ‘That the ministry may not 
be vilified,’ vztuperetur (Vulg.), verspottet. The verb is rare 
(Prov. ix. 7); St Paul, who has it again vill, 20, may have got 
it from Wisd. x. 14, Wevdeis re Ceréev Tos pwuynoapevous aitdov 
(Joseph), which AV. vaguely renders ‘those that accused him.’ 
Heinrici quotes Lucian, Quom. hist. 33, 8 ovdels dv, GAN’ odd 6 
Mapos popnoacba Sivarro, where Méyos is mocking criticism 
personified. Wetstein quotes Apollonius, Zex. pwpyjoovrat, 
oiovel kataratfovras’ paopos yap 6 petra Woyov Katamatypyos. In 
class. Grk. the verb is mostly poetical (Hom. Aesch. Aristoph.), 
and in late prose it often implies ridicule as well as blame, with 
disgrace as aresult. Here the thought of being made a laughing- 
stock may be included.* In any case, it is man’s criticism and 
abuse that is meant, not Divine condemnation. The Apostle is 
not thinking of the Judgment-seat of Christ (v. 10); neither 
mpookory nor pwpyynO7 would be used in reference to that. He 
may be thinking of the insults offered to him by 6 d&uxynoas 
(vii. 12). 

After dtaxovla, DE F G, Latt. Syrr. Sah. Goth. add judy: NBCK LP, 
Copt. omit. The insertion spoils the sense. He is thinking of the Apostolic 
office in general ; his conduct must not cause it to be reviled. In what 
was done at Corinth, the credit of the cause for which all ministers 
laboured was at stake. RV. wrongly substitutes ‘our ministration’ for 
‘the ministry.’ 

4. @\N’ év marti ounct. éautodg. ‘On the contrary, in every- 
thing commending ourselves, as God’s ministers should do.’ 
The comprehensive év zravri, in opposition to év pydevi, comes 
first with emphasis; cf. vii. r1, ix. 8, xi. 9. He is glancing at 
the charge of self-commendation made against him, but here he 
uses the expression in a good sense, and therefore éavrovs has 
not the emphatic position which is given to it in iii. 1 and v. 12. 
Vulg. has sed in omnibus exhibeamus nosmet ipsos sicut Det 
ministros, which is doubly wrong, making the participle into a 
finite verb co-ordinate with pwoyn6y, and making didxovos accusa- 


* Nihil enim magis ridiculum quam de tua apud alios existimatione 
vindicanda contendere quum ipse tibt flagttiosa ac turf vita contumeliam 
arcessas (Calv.). 
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tive, which gives a wrong turn to the meaning. Aug. is right 
with commendantes, but wrong with ministros. St Paul does not 
say ‘commending ourselves as being God’s ministers,’ but ‘as 
God’s ministers do commend themselves,’ viz. by rectitude of 
life. As in iv. 8-12 and xi. 23-31, he enumerates his sufferings, 
and in all three passages we have a lyrical balance of language 
which gives a triumphant tone to the whole. Both Augustine 
and Erasmus express detailed admiration for the beauty of this 
passage. The latter analyses thus; totus hic sermo per contraria, 
per membra, per comparia, per similiter desinentia, per avad.r- 
Adoes aliague schemata, variatur, voluitur et rotatur, ut nihil esse 
possit vel venustius vel ardentius. Both critics feel the glow that 
underlies the words. 

The Apostle leads off with one of the chief features in his 
ministry, €v trouxovyj woAAG, and then mentions three triplets of 
particulars in which the trouovy is exhibited. Respecting these 
triplets Chrys. uses his favourite metaphor of snow-showers 
(vipades) ; they constitute, he says, a blizzard of troubles. Then 
come eight other leading features, still under the same preposi- 
tion (év), the repetition of which (18 times in all) has become 
monotonous, and is therefore changed to dua. Here the stream, 
which in the last four of the features introduced with éy had 
begun to swell, reaches its full volume and flows on in more 
stately clauses. After three with did, we have a series of seven 
contrasts, ending with a characteristic three-fold alliteration and 
an equally characteristic play upon words. 

év émopovf wokAW. See on i. 6; also Lightfoot on Col. i. 11 
and Mayor on Jas. 1. 3. The high position given by our Lord to 
tropovy (Lk. vili. 15, xxi. 19) and to tropévew (Mk. xiii. 13; Mt. 
X. 22, Xxiv. 13) accounts for the prominence given to it here 
and xii. 12. It not only stands first, but it is illustrated in 
detail; Auc spectat tota enumeratio quae sequitur (Calv.). The 
word appears in all four groups of the Pauline Epistles, chiefly 
in Rom. and 2 Cor., often with the meaning of fortitude and 
constancy under persecution. This meaning is very freq. in 
4 Macc., whereas in Ecclus. and in the Canonical Books of the 
O.T. it commonly means patient and hopeful expectation. In 
be Phess.oLg eae Tine yicoir 5046 Pim: itero xT it. ti. -2, “it is 
placed next to d@ydzry in lists of virtues. Like dyday, it is a word 
which, although not originally Biblical, has acquired fuller 
meaning and much more general use through the influence of 
the N.T. It is often treated as one of the chief among Christian 
virtues. Chrys. can scarcely find language strong enough to 
express his admiration for it. It is “a root of all the goods, 
mother of piety, fruit that never withers, a fortress that is never 
taken, a harbour that knows no storms” (om. 117). Again, 
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it is “the queen of virtues, the foundation of right actions, 
peace in war, calm in tempest, security in plots,” which no 
violence of man, and no powers of the evil one, can injure (Z. 
ad Olymp. 7). These and other quotations are given in Suicer, 
s.v. Clem. Rom. (Cor. 6) places this virtue at the beginning 
and end of his praise of the Apostle ; HadAos iropovas BpaBetov 
imédecew . . . tropovys yevopevos peyiotos tmoypappds. Cf. 
xii, 12. 
év Odtheow, év dvdyKats, év orevoxwpiatg. This triplet consists 
of troubles which may be independent of human agency, ee 
it is probably intended to form a climax ; * afflictions’ (i. 4, 8, 
ii, 4, iv. 7), which might be avoided; ‘necessities’ (xii. 10), 
which cannot be avoided; ‘straits,’ angustiae (xii. 10), out 
of which there is no way of escape. Like aydan and tropovy, 
Odds was a word of limited meaning and use in late Greek, 
which acquired great significance and frequent employment 
when it became a term with religious associations. In 
1 Thess. iii. 7, as in Job xv. 24; Ps. cxix. 143; Zeph. i. 15, 
Oris is coupled with dvdyxy. In the De Singularitate 
Clericorum appended to Cyprian’s works, év @Adpeow is trans- 
lated twice, im pressuris, in tribulationibus; see below on év 
axaTactacias. 
It is difficult to decide between curvicrdvovres (B P and some cursives), 
sunordvtes (N* CD* FG 17), and cuvicrdvres (NR? DS EK L). In iii. 1 


the evidence is decisive for cvvicrdvew, and that gives great weight to 
auvuardvortes here. For dtdkovor, D*, fg Vulg. have diaxdvous. 


5. év mAnyats, év gudakais, év dxatactaciats. This triplet 
consists of troubles inflicted by men. It is doubtful whether 
there is any climax; but St Paul might think ‘stripes’ (xi. 23) 
less serious than ‘imprisonments’ (xi. 23), which stopped his 
work for a time, and imprisonments less serious than ‘tumults,’ 
which might force him to abandon work altogether in the place 
in which the tumult occurred. Clem. Rom. (Cov. 6) says of 
St Paul, érrdaxis Seopa gopécas, but the only imprisonment 
known to us prior to 2 Cor. is the one at Philippi. Popular 
tumults against St Paul are freq. in Acts (xiii. 50, xiv. 5, 19, 
XVii. 5, XViii, 12, xlx. 23-41). In 1 Cor. iv. 11, the Apostle, 
in describing the experiences of Apostles, says xoAadifopuefa, 
dorarotpev, ‘we are buffeted, are homeless,’ and some would 
give the meaning of ‘homelessness, vagrant life’ to dxaracracia 
here. Chrys. seems to understand it in the sense of ‘being 
driven from pillar to post,’ but in N.T. the signification of the 
word is ‘disorder’ in one of two senses, viz. ‘want of order, 
confusion’ (1 Cor. xiv. 33; Jas. ili. 16), and ‘ breach of order, 
tumult’ (here and Lk. xxi. 9). In LXX only twice, in the 
former sense (Prov. xxvi. 28; Tob. iv. 13). In De Singularite 
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Clericorum we again have two words in the Latin for one in the 
Greek ; in seditionibus, in invocationibus. It is difficult to see 
what the latter can mean, and one might conjecture in concita- 
tionibus, the in being accidentally repeated, or in implicationibus, 
‘in entanglements.’ 

év Kdrrois, €v dyputviats, év vnoteiats. This third triplet con- 
sists of those troubles which he took upon himself in the 
prosecution of his mission. Thdrt. groups the first two triplets 
together as ra EfwOev éxiovta and dkovoiw: mpooribyor Sé rots 
axovolos Kal tovs avGaipérous aovovs. There is order in this 
triplet also, and perhaps one may call it a climax; xézou disturb 
the day, dypuvmviac the night, and vyoretat both. St Paul re- 
peatedly speaks of xdézoe as a prevailing feature in his own life 
(xi. 23, 27; 1 Thess. ii. 9, iii. 5; 2 Thess. iii. 8). While zévos 
indicates the effort which was required, xéwos points to the 
fatigue which was incurred. Trench, § cii., suggests ‘toil’ for 
aévos and ‘ weariness’ for xéros: but in the ordinary Greek of 
this period the difference between the two words was vanishing. 
Swete remarks that xézos with its cognate xomav is “almost 
a technical word for Christian work,” and that in Rev. ii. 2 tov 
Kérov and tiv trouovyy are “two notes of excellence, self- 
denying labour and perseverance.” 

év dypumviats. Here and xi. 27 only in N.T. The word 
covers more than sleeplessness ; it includes all that prevents one 
from sleeping. At Troas Paul preached until midnight and yet 
longer (Acts xx. 7,9). In LXX the word is almost confined to 
Ecclus., where it is freq. and commonly means forgoing sleep in 
order to work. The Apostle no doubt often taught, and 
travelled, and worked with his hands to maintain himself, by 
night. 

év vmotetats. Not ‘fasts’ in the religious sense;* but, just 
as dypurvia is voluntary forgoing of sleep in order to get more 
work done, so vycreia is voluntary forgoing of food for the same 
reason. St Paul often neglected his meals, having ‘no leisure 
so much as to eat’ (Mk. vi. 31). We infer from xi. 27 that 
vynoreiat are voluntary abstentions from food, for there they are 
distinguished from involuntary hunger and thirst. Here the 
meaning might be that he neglected the handicraft by which he 
earned his bread (1 Cor. iv. 11, 12), or that he refused the 
maintenance which he might have claimed (1 Cor. ix. 4). But 
omitting meals in order to gain time is simpler. These suffer- 
ings, voluntarily undertaken, form an easy transition to the 
virtues which are evidence that he is one of God’s ambassadors 
and fellow-workers. 

* St Paul would not mention as an apostolic hardship the fasts which he 
practised for his own spiritual good (Beet). 
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6. év dyvérnm. The three triplets which state the sphere of 
tropovi are ended, and the virtues mentioned in ov. 6 and 7 
are co-ordinate with imouovy. ‘Ayvérns is mentioned again 
(probably) in xi. 3, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. While 
castimonia (Tert.) or castitas (Vulg.) is too narrow on the one 
hand, 9 rév xpynudrwv trepoyia (Thdrt.) is too narrow on the 
other. It. means purity of life in both senses, chastity and 
integrity, the delicacy of mind which makes a man careful to 
keep a clean heart: and clean hands. The six virtues in this 
verse have reference to ‘principles of action, then év dye 
éAnOeias characterizes preaching, and é& duvdpec @eod sums up 
the whole of Apostolic labour. 

év yvdoe. Not merely practical wisdom or prudence in 
dealing with different men and different circumstances, vecte ef 
scienter agendi peritia (Calv.), but comprehensive knowledge of 
the principles of Christianity (viii. 7, xi. 6; 1 Cor. i. 5; Rom. 
xv. 14). 

év paxpodupia, év xpnorétyTt. While tronovy is the courageous 
fortitude which endures adversity without murmuring or losing 
heart, paxpoOupia is the forbearance which endures injuries and 
evil deeds without being provoked to anger (Jas. i. 19) or 
vengeance (Rom. xii. 19). It is the opposite of 6fé6vpéa, hasty 
temper; cf. Prov. xiv. 17, d&0@uuos mpdooe: pera aBovdias. In 
Proverbs paxpdé$vuos is uniformly applied to men, and the 
paxpoOupos is highly praised (xiv. 29, xv. 18, xvi. 32, xvii. 27); 
in the other O.T. Books it is almost always applied to God. 
MaxpoOupia is late Greek and is rare, except in LXX and N.T. 
In N.T. it is freq. (ten times in Paul), and is used of both God 
(Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22; etc.) and men. It is coupled with xpyorérys 
both of God (Rom, ii. 4) and men (Gal. v. 22). See on 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4. Xpyordrys, donitas (Vulg.), denignitas (Aug.), is ‘ gracious- 
ness.’ It is opposed to droropia, severitas, of God (Rom. x. 22 ; 
cf. Tit. iii, 4). In men it is the sympathetic kindliness or 
sweetness of temper which puts others at their ease and shrinks 
from giving pain; ut nec verbo nec opere nostro aliis generemus 
asperitatem amaritudinis (Herveius). 

év nvedpatt dyiw. It is scarcely credible that St Paul would 
place the Holy Spirit in a list of human virtues and in a sub- 
ordinate place, neither first to lead, nor last to sum up all the 
rest. We may abandon the common rendering, ‘the Holy 
Ghost’ (AV., RV.) and translate ‘a spirit that is holy,’ #e. in the 
spirit of holiness which distinguishes true ministers from false. 
The Apostle sometimes leaves us in doubt whether he is 
speaking of the. Divine Spirit or the spirit of man in which He 
dwells and works; eg. & dytaoud mvevuaros (2 Thess. ii, 13); 
Kata mveipa dywovvys (Rom. i. 4). This is specially the case 
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with év mvevpare (Eph. ii. 22, iii. 5, v. 18, vi. 18). Westcott on 
Eph. iti, 5 says, “The general idea of the phrase is that it 
presents the concentration of man’s powers in the highest part 
of his nature by which he holds fellowship with God, so that, 
when this fellowship is realised, he is himself in the Holy Spirit 
and the Holy Spirit is in him.” See on Rom. xii. rx. It is 
worth noting that wvedua dyov is far more freq. in N.T. than 
TO Tvedua TO dytov or To dytov VEDA. 

év dydmy dvuTokpite. See on Rom. xii. 9. In 1 Tim. i. 5 
and 2 Tim. i. 5, dvumd«peros is used of the miorts which is one of 
the sources of déydy: in Jas. ili. 17, of the heaven-sent codia: in 
1 Pet. i. 22, almost as here, of dirAadeAdia, “the love like that of 
brothers to those who are not brothers” (Hort). In Wisd. v. 18 
it is applied to judgment which does not respect persons; and 
xvili. 16, to the Divine command. This seems to be the first 
appearance of the word, and St Paul may have derived it from 
that Book. Hort remarks that the word is chiefly Christian, as 
might be expected from the warnings of Christ against hypocrisy 
and from the high standard of sincerity manifested by the 
Apostles. M. Aurelius (vill. 5) has dvvroxpirws, of saying what 
seems to be most just, but always with kind intention, and with 
modesty, and without hypocrisy. 


7. év XMSyw adnbetas. We have the article omitted in Jas. 
i, 18, as here; so also in da Adyou Ldvros @eod (1 Pet. i. 23), 
a passage which perhaps was suggested by Jas. i. 18. In Eph. 
i. 133; Col. i. 5; 2 Tim. i. 15, we have the full expression, 
6 Aoyos THs GAnGeias. The genitive may be of apposition, ‘the 
word which is the truth’; or possessive, ‘the word which be- 
longs to the truth’; or objective, ‘the declaration of the truth.’ 
The last is best,—the teaching which told the truth of the good 
tidings, the preaching of the Gospel. Some think that general 
truthfulness is the meaning here; and this fits on well to ‘love 
unfeigned.’ There was no insincerity either in the affection 
which he manifested or in the statements which he uttered 
Gi 5'7-1Vs.2), 

év Suvdper Oeod. This Divine power was all the more con- 
spicuous because of his personal weakness (iv. 7, xii. 9). See 
on 1 Cor. ii. 4: neither there nor here is the chief reference, 
if there be any at all, to the miracles wrought by St Paul. In 
xii. 12, where he does mention them, év doy ‘tropor7 is 
placed first among ra onpeia rot doordédov, and the miracles 
are secondary. Here he is referring to his missionary career 
in general, the results of which showed that he must be 
working in the power of God. If there is allusion to one 
feature in the career more than to another, it is probably to 
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the exercise of the Apostolic authority in enforcing Christian 
discipline. 

The expression Svvapis cod is chiefly Pauline in N.T. 
(xiii. 43 1 Cor. i. 18, ii. 5; Rom. i 165 2 Tim. 1, 83 cf. 2 Thess. 
i. 11). On ev dvvdpe @eod (1 Pet. i. 5) Hort remarks ; ‘ What 
is dwelt on is not so much that the power of God is exerted on 
behalf of men, as that men are uplifted and inspired by power, 
or by a power, proceeding from God. ‘Ev is not here instru- 
mental, but is used.with its strict meaning. In one sense the 
power is in men; but in another and yet truer sense men are in 
the power, they yield to it as something greater and more com- 
prehensive than themselves, in which their separateness is lost.” 

81d. tv StrAWY Tis Stxatoodvns. ‘Through (=by) weapons of 
righteousness.’ Here again the Book of Wisdom (v. 17-20) 
may have suggested the expression used: cf. 1 Thess. v. 8; 
Eph. vi. 13-17; and see on Rom. xiii, 12. Is. lix. 17 is 
another possible source. The change from év to dd is made 
partly because the frequent repetition of évy has become intoler- 
able; but the change may point to the difference between the 
dvvapis Meod and the d7Aa used by the didxovor @eod. ‘Weapons 
of righteousness’ are those which righteousness supplies and 
which support the cause of righteousness (Rom. vi. 13). 
Whether he assailed others or defended himself, it was always 
with legitimate weapons and in a legitimate cause. He adds rév 
deéidv Kal dpictep@v to intimate that he is thoroughly equipped ; 
his panoply is complete. Oz the right hand, etc. (AV., RV.), is 
ambiguous ; ‘for the right hand,’ etc., is better, ze. ‘right-hand 
and left-hand weapons,’ offensive and defensive armour, the 
shield being carried on the left arm. Chrys. interprets dpucrepa 
as afflictions, which not only do not cast down but fortify. So 
also Thdrt.; defia 8 xaret rd Soxotvra Ovunpn, apiorepa S8& ra 
évavtia, But the meaning of success and failure—ne prosperis 
elevemur, nec frangamur adversis—is alien to the passage and to 
N.T. usage. 


8. 51d Sdéms wot drlas. ‘Through (=amid) glory and 
dishonour.’ The meaning of dé has changed; in v. 7 it marks 
the instrument, in v. 8 it marks the state or condition. We 
must give Séfa its usual rendering; ‘oxour and dishonour’ 
would be tijs x. drysdas (Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim. ii, 20) The 
Apostle received 8éga from God and from those whose hearts 
God touched, especially from his beloved Philippians and the 
Galatiaas, who would have dug out their eyes to serve him 
(Gal. iv. 14). And he received plenty of driuia from both Jews 
and heathen. In this clause the good member of the pair comes 
‘first, in the clauses which follow the contrary order is observed, 
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so that the first two pairs are back to back, producing chiasmus, 
as in li. 16, iv. 3, ix. 6, x. 11, xiii, 3. An open vowel after dud 
is avoided by this means; otherwise we should have had &a 
driuias Or Sa eddyuias. In the couplets with ds, the order is 
determined by the sense; and the point of the whole series is 
that the combination of all these contradictions in the same 
persons is evidence that they stand in a special relation to God. 

Sd Suopypias Kal edpyplas. ‘Through (=amid) evil report 
and good report.’ This is not a repetition of the preceding clause. 
That refers to personal treatment of the Apostle; this refers to 
what was said behind his back. It was during his absence from 
Corinth that the worst things were said of him. The next two 
couplets give specimens of the dvogypia and eipnpia. 

ds widvo. Ut seductores; in rendering os, Vulg. varies 
between wf, guast, and sicut. These clauses with os look back to 
auvicravovtes Eavrois @s Ocod Sidxovor, and the thought behind 
them is, ‘Our Apostleship is carried on under these conditions.’ 
Their being called zAdvor by their opponents told in their favour, 
for the calumnies of base persons are really recommendations.* 
The opprobrious word combines the idea of a deceiver and a 
tramp, an impostor who leads men astray and a vagabond who 
has no decent home. The idea of seducing prevails in N.T., 
the notion of vagrancy not appearing anywhere (1 Tim. iv. 1; 
2 Jn. 7; Mt. xxvii. 63; cf. 1 Jn. ii. 26; Jn. vil. 12): ddrndels 
shows that ‘deceivers’ is the meaning here. Kai=‘and yet’ is 
freq., esp. in Jn. (i. 10, 11, etc.). 


9. ds dyvoovpevor kal émywwwoxdpevor. The present participles, 
of what is habitual and constant, continue throughout these two 
verses. ‘As being known to none, and becoming known to all.’+ 
"Ayvoovmevor does not mean ‘being misunderstood, misread,’ but 
‘being nonentities, not worth knowing,’ homines ignott, obscurt, 
without proper credentials; rois pév yap joav yvwpiypor Kai 
meporrovoacrol, ot d€ ovde eidévat airods Héfovww (Chrys.). This 
was the view that contemptuous critics took of them, while from 
those who could appreciate them, they got more and more 
recognition. See on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

With this couplet the driyia and dvodnpia received from 
opponents almost passes out of view. The four remaining 
couplets consist, not of two contradictories, one of which is false, 
but of two contrasted ways of looking at facts, both of which, 
from different points of view, are true; dua tay évaytiwy TH pilav 
éxépacev dpernv (Thdrt.). 

* «‘ Their enemies did them service against their wills” (Chrys. ). 


+ Sicut qué ignotd et cognitd (Vulg.); ut qué zgnoramur et cognoscimur 
(Aug. ). 
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&s droPvyckortes kat i800 Lauev. He is not thinking that his 
enemies regarded him as a doomed man over whose desperate 
condition they rejoiced; he is taking his own point of view 
(iv. 10, 11), €v Oavdrous woAddxts (xi. 23), Ka” yuépay arobvijcKwy 
(1 Cor. xv. 13). He is moribund through infirmities of body, 
and is exposed to afflictions and dangers which may any day 
prove fatal. But he bears within himself ‘the life of Jesus’ 
which continues to triumph over everything, and will continue to 
do so (t Cor. i. 10), The change from the participle to kai idod 
{pev marks the exulting and confident feeling; idov as in v. 2 
and v. 17. 

ds tradeudpevor kat p} Oavarovpevor.* He regards himself as 
requiring chastening. His enemies might regard it as a sign of 
Divine displeasure, but he knows that the chastening is a merci- 
ful dispensation of God. He is probably thinking of Ps. cxviii. 
17, 18, ovx drofavodpat GAAG Cnoopar . . . wadetwy éeraidevoey pe 
Kupwos, kal t3 Oavdrw ov mapédwxeév pe. 


10. Here, at any rate, we may suppose that he has ceased to 
think of the accusations and insinuations of his adversaries, and 
is soaring above such distressing memories. It is somewhat far- 
fetched to see in these contrasts allusions to the sneer that he 
refused the maintenance of an Apostle, because he knew that he 
was not an Apostle, and that he took no pay for his teaching, 
because he knew that it was worthless. Yet B. Weiss thinks 
that Paul and his fellow-workers had been called “doleful, 
penniless paupers,”—/riibselige, armselige Habenichtse,—and that 
he is alluding to that here. There was plenty of Avmy in his life 
(Rom. ix. 2; Phil. ii. 27), and in spite of his labouring with his 
hands to support himself, he was sometimes in need of help and 
gratefully accepted it (xi. 9; Phil. iv. 15). 

det xalpovres. Rom. v. 3-5; 1 Thess. v. 16; Phil. ii. 18, iii. 
1, iv. 4. Such passages illustrate Jn. xv. 11, xvi. 33. The 
thought of God’s goodness to him and to his converts is an 
inexhaustible source of joy. 

moddods toutiLovres.t Chrys. refers to the collections for the 
poor saints ; but they made no one rich, and such an explana- 
tion is almost a bathos in a pzan of so lofty a strain. It was 
spiritual riches which he bestowed with such profusion ; of silver 
and gold he had little or none. “Apart from 1 Tim. vi. 17, no 
instance of wAotros in the sense of material wealth is to be 
found in St Paul’s writings. On the other hand, his figurative 
use of the word has no parallel in the rest of the Greek 


( * ut castigati et non mortificati (Vulg.); ut coérctti et non mortificats 
Aug.). 
t multos locupletantes (Vulg.); multos ditantes (Aug.). 
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Bible. Of fourteen instances of it, five occur in Ephesians. 
In the use of the -derivatives wAovo.os, zAovoiws, mAovreiv, 
wXourifew, the same rule will be found to hold, though there 
are some interesting exceptions” (J. A. Robinson on Eph. 
iil. 8). 

ds pydév exovres. ‘As having nothing’; not even himself. 
In becoming the bondservant of Jesus Christ, he had given both 
soul and body to Him, and he was no longer his own (Rom. 
1.1; 1 Cor. vii rg). The pydéy may have its proper subjective 
force, but this view of the case is his own, not that of his 
adversaries. 

kat wdévta Katéxovtes. The word-play between simple and 
compound resembles that in ili. 2 and iv. 8. The compound 
implies ‘keeping fast hold upon, having as a secure possession.’ 
See Milligan, Zzessa/onians, p. 155. Bachmann quotes Ephraim ; 
omnia possidemus per potestatem, guam in coelis et in terris 
habemus. Meyer quotes Gemara Nedarim, f. 40. 2; Recipimus 
non esse pauperem nist in sctentia. In Occidente seu terra Israel 
dixerunt ; in quo scientia est, is est ut tlle, in quo omnia sunt ; in 
guo illa deest, guid est in eof What the Stoic claimed for the 
wise man is true of the Christian ; rdvra yap tov éoriv (1 Cor. 
iii. 2x). ‘The whole world is the wealth of the believer,” says 
Aug. in reference to this verse (De Civ. Det, xx. 7); and in 
showing that evil may have its uses in the world he says of these 
last four verses ; “As then these oppositions of contraries lend 
beauty to the language, so the beauty of the course of this 
world is achieved by the opposition of contraries, arranged, as it 
were, by an eloquence not of words, but of things” (dd. ix. 18). 
Jerome says on v. 10; “The believer has a whole world of 
wealth ; the unbeliever has not a single farthing” (Zf. liii. 11, 
in Migne, 10). 


VI. 11-VII. 16. THE RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE 
BETWEEN THE APOSTLE AND THE CORINTHIANS. 


Under the impulse of strong feeling the Apostle has been 
opening his heart with great frankness to his converts. He now 
asks them with great earnestness to make a similar return and to 
treat him with affectionate candour. The appeal is conveniently 
regarded as in two parts (vi. 11-vii. 4, 5-16), but the first part is 
rather violently interrupted by the interjection of a sudden 
warning against heathen modes of life which are sure to pollute 
the lives of the Corinthians (vi. 14-vii. 1), and would impede 
their reconciliation with the Apostle. 
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VI. 11-VII. 4. Appeal of the reconciled Apostle to the 
Corinthians. 


Let me have some return for my affectionate frankness. 
Close intimacy with heathen life is impossible for you. Open 
your hearts to me as mine is ever open to you. 


110 men of Corinth, my lips are unlocked to tell you every- 
thing about myself; my heart stands wide open to receive you 
and your confidences. 12There is no restraint in my feeling 
towards you; the restraint is in your own affections. 1% But love 
should awaken love in return—I appeal to you as my children— 
let your hearts also be opened wide to receive me. 


Warning against Intimacy with Heathen (vi. t4—vii. 1). 


14Come not into close fellowship with unbelievers who are 
no fit yokefellows for you. For 
What partnership can righteousness have with iniquity? 
Or how can light associate with darkness? 
15 What concord can there be between Purity and pollution? 
Or what portion can a believer have with an unbeliever? 
16 And what agreement can God’s sanctuary have with idols? 
For we, yes we, are a sanctuary of the living God. This is 
just what was meant when God said, 


I will dwell in them and move among them, 
And I will be their God, and they will be My people. 
17 Therefore come out from the midst of them, 
And sever yourselves, saith the Lord, 
And lay hold of nothing that is unclean: 
And I will give you a welcome. 
18 And I will be to you a Father, 
And ye shall be to Me sons and daughters, 
Saith the Lord Almighty. 


VIII. }Seeing then that the promises which we have are no 
less than these, beloved friends, let us cleanse ourselves from every- 
thing that can defile flesh or spirit, and secure perfect consecra- 
tion by reverence for God. 

2 Make room for me in your hearts. Why hesitate? In no 
single instance have I wronged any one, ruined any one, taken 
advantage of any one. % It is not to put you in the wrong that | 
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am saying this. Do not think that. In pleading my own cause 
Iam blaming no one: I repeat what I said before; ye are in 
my very heart, and you will ever be there whether I die or live. 
TI feel the greatest confidence in you; I take the greatest pride 
in you. And so I am filled with comfort, I am overflowing with 
joy, for all the affliction that I have to bear. 


11. Té oropa ipav dvéwyev. ‘Our mouth is open.’ In late 
Greek dvéwya is almost always intransitive (Jn. i. 51; 1 Cor. 
Xvi. 9) with the meaning of standing open. In class. Grk. the 
perf. pass. is preferred (ii. 12; Rom. ili, 13). ‘here is much 
discussion as to whether these words refer to what the Apostle 
has just said or to what he is about to say. The former is right, 
but the latter may be to some extent included. He is himself 
a little surprised at the fulness with which he has opened his 
heart to them. The phrase is not a mere Hebraistic pleonasm, 
used to indicate that what is said is important (Mt. v. 2, xiii. 35 ; 
Acts viii. 35, x. 34; etc.). It is a picturesque indication that 
there has been no reserve on his part. Lata dilectio cordis nostri, 
quae vos omnes complectitur, non sinit ut taceamus ca quae prosunt 
vobis. Profectus enim discipulorum aperit os magistri (Herveius). 
His delight in them does not allow him to be silent. 

Kopiv@co. Very rarely does the Apostle address his converts 
by name (Gal. ili. 1; Phil. iv. 5). Nowhere else does he do so 
to his Corinthians. The whole passage is affectionately tender. 

4 Kapdia Hpav wemddtuvrar. Just as his lips have been 
unsealed to tell them everything about himself and his office, so 
his ‘heart has been set at liberty’ (Ps. cxix. 32) to take all of 
them in. It has been expanded and stands wide open to receive 
them. Heat, as Chrysostom remarks, makes things expand, and 
warm affection makes his heart expand. Their hearts are so 
contracted that there is no room in them for him. 4é ore ad cor 
concludere debebant (Beng.). In his heart their misconduct is 
forgotten; their amendment and progress cancels all that, and 
sorrow is turned into joy (vii. 2-4). 


12. ov crevoxwpcicbe év Hpiv. ‘There is no restraint on my 
side; but whatever restraint there is is in your hearts.’ He had 
perhaps been accused of being close and reserved. Like the 
rapid changes of expression in vv. 14-16, the change from his 
xapdia to their owAdyxva is made to avoid repetition of the same 
word. In both cases the seat of the affections is meant 
‘Bowels’ is an unfortunate rendering ; the word means the upper 
part of the intestines, heart, liver, lungs, etc. “ Theophilus (ad 
Autol, ii. 10, 22) uses omddyxva and xapdia as convertible 
terms” (Lightfoot on Phil. i. 8). Many things cause the heart 
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to close against others, meanness, suspicion, resentment for 
supposed injury. Are they quite free from all these things? 
a) Fc a RB 


18. rhv 8é adrhy dytystc@iav. In dictating he omits to supply 
a verb to govern this acc. Lit. ‘But as the same requital,’ ze. 
‘In order to give me an exact equivalent for what I give you, 
repay open heart with open heart.’ “AvripicOia occurs Rom. 
i. 27, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. Various ways are 
suggested of explaining the irregular construction, but the 
meaning is the same however we regard it. The simplest 
explanation is that, after the affectionate parenthesis as réxvors 
Aéyw, he forgets the opening construction. See Cornely, ad loc. ; 
Blass, § 34. 3, 6. 

&s téxvois Kéyw. ‘I am speaking as to my children’; not ‘as 
to children,’ implying that they are still young in the faith and 
need to be fed with milk (vymios, 1 Cor. iii. 1); still less ‘as the 
children say,’ which the Greek cannot mean. In neither case 
would réxva be used, but it is St Paul’s usual word in speaking 
of or to his spiritual children; 1 Cor. iv. 14,173; Gal. iv. 19; 
1 Tim. i. 2, 18; etc. By inserting these words he mitigates the 
severity of orevoywpetoGe. It is not a large demand, if a father 
claims affection from his children. 

mhatdvOnte Kat Guets. ‘Do you also open your hearts wide’; 
looking back to v. 11. The Corinthians must surely make some 
response to his open-hearted statement; Tov airéy wAatvopov as 
dvtyuoBiav wAativOnte. “He asks for the enlargement of ther 
heart towards him; which was to be shown in separation from 
the world” (F. W. Robertson). 


VI. 14-VII. 1. This strongly worded admonition to make no 
compromise with heathenism comes in so abruptly here that a 
number of critics suppose that it is a fragment of another letter, 
and some maintain that the fragment is not by St Paul. We 
may set aside the latter hypothesis with confidence. The fact 
that érepolvyéw, peroxyy, cuppovyots, ocuvKdbeots, BeAtap, and 
poAvopds are found nowhere else in N.T. counts for very little. 
There are more than three dozen of such words in each of the 
three Epistles, Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and here 
these unusual words are needed by the subject. There is no 
inconsistency between this severe injunction and 1 Cor. v. of., 
x. 27f. What is discouraged here is something much more 
intimate than accepting a heathen’s invitation to dinner. And 
there is nothing un-Pauline in ‘defilement of flesh and spirit.’ 
It is true that he often treats the flesh as the sphere of sin, and 
the spirit as its opponent. But here he is using popular 
language, in which ‘flesh and spirit’ sum up the totality of 
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human nature. What stains the whole man is an abomination 
to be avoided.* 

There is more to be said for the hypothesis that we have here 
a fragment of another of the Apostle’s letters, and probably the 
one mentioned 1 Cor. v. 9. These verses might easily form 
part of the one there described. Moreover, if we abstract the 
passage, vii. 2 fits on to vi. 13 admirably; it is obviously a 
continuation, either immediate or by resumption, of the same 
topic. Nevertheless, this attractive hypothesis is a violent one.t 
There is no evidence in MS., or version, or quotation, that any 
copy of the Epistle ever lacked this passage. If it belonged 
originally to another Epistle, how did it come to be inserted 
here, if not in the letter dictated by St Paul, in one of the 
earliest copies made from it? An interpolator would have 
chosen a more suitable place. The interpolation, if it be one, 
might possibly be due to accident, the careless insertion of a leaf 
from one MS. among the leaves of another. But we require 
very strong internal evidence to justify the use of such an 
explanation ; and on this point opinions differ.t Some critics 
regard the disconnexion with the context so glaring, and the 
connexion of vi. 13 with vii. 2 so obvious, that the theory of 
insertion, either deliberate or accidental, is demonstrated. 
Others contend that the connexion with the context is natural 
and close. There is perhaps some exaggeration in both these 
views. It is not incredible that in the middle of his appeal for 
mutuai frankness and affection, and after his declaration that the 
cramping constraint is all on their side, he should dart off to one 
main cause of that constraint, viz. their compromising attitude 
towards anti-Christian influences. Having relieved his mind of 
this distressing subject, he returns at once to his tender appeal. 
On the whole, this view seems better than the hypothesis of 
interpolation. But this is one of the many places in 2 Cor. in 
which our ignorance of the state of things at Corinth renders 
certainty unattainable. We do not know to what kind of 


* <<Tt is an error to suppose that Paul makes a rigorous distinction 
between the odp$ and the gaya and its members in relation to the seat of 
sin” (O. Cone, Paul, p. 228). 

+ A. Sabatier, who rejects the less violent hypothesis that x.—xiii. is part 
of another letter, accepts this hypothesis as correct (Zhe Apostle Paul, 

LZ 7ANs)- 

"3 Lapmetets warns us against resorting to the hypothesis of ate vom der 
Kritik aufgewirbelten ‘fliegenden Blatter,’ die sich an verschiedenen Stellen 
des N.T. so verwunderliche Ruheplatse ausgesucht haben sollen. Bousset 
says that reasons for excising the passage are worthy of consideration but not 
convincing, #icht durchschlagend. Calvin remarks that the Apostle, having 
regained his hold over his converts, hastens to warn them of a perilous evil. 
Perhaps it was an evil which had led to the temporary breach between 
him and his converts. 
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intimacy with heathen acquaintances and customs the Apostle is 
alluding. Buta sudden digression for a few minutes is more 
probable than a long pause.* In the latter case the return to 
v. 13 in vii. 2 would be less probable. See Meyer or Klopper, 
ad loc.; Zahn, Jntr. i. p. 349. 


14, ph ylveobe érepoluyodvtes micros. Here, although 
perhaps not in iv. 4, we shall be right in confining dmoroe to 
those who do not believe the Gospel, the unconverted heathen 
(1 Cor. vi. 6, vii. 12 ff., x. 27, xiv. 22 ff.). The false apostles are 
certainly not included, and the dat. does not mean ‘to lease 
unbelievers.’ And the metaphor in érepofvyotvres doubtless 
comes from Deut. xxii. 10, where, among other unnatural com- 
binations, ploughing with an ox and an ass harnessed together is 
prohibited. Species are made distinct by God, and man ought 
not to join together what He has put asunder. Cf. Lev. xix. 19. 
There may also be some allusion to Deut. xi. 16, where for 
‘lest thy heart be deceived’ LXX has pi tAarvvO7 4 xapdia cov, 
and what follows is a warning against idolatry, Aarpevew Geois 
érépos, ‘lest thy heart be enlarged so as to embrace heathenism.’ 
But the other allusion is manifest. ‘Heathen belong to one 
species, Christians to quite another, and it is against nature that 
Christians should be yokefellows with them. They will not 
walk as Christians do, and Christians must not walk in their 
ways.’ ¢ The meaning is not to be confined to mixed marriages ; 
intimate combinations of other kinds are condemned. But with 
characteristic tenderness and tact St Paul does not assert that 
such things have taken place. He says, ‘ Become nou incon- 
gruously yoked with unbelievers’; such things may happen if 
they are not warned. Even the RV. does not preserve the 
important yiverOe. There is much softening in ‘Do not let 
yourselves become.’ Cf. wi) ody yiverOe cuvperoxo adrav (Eph. 
v. 7). See Blass, § 37. 6, § 62. 3. The idea of {vyés=‘ balance’ 
and of scales unfairly tipped is certainly not in the phrase, 
although Theophylact takes it so; ‘be not too much inclined 
to the heathen.’ St Paul had said that he himself was 
willing to behave as a heathen to heathen (1 Cor. ix. 21; cf. 
Gal. il, 19), but not in the way of sharing or condoning their 
practices. 

tis yap petoxy ; The absolute incongruity between Christians 
and pagans is emphasized by quickly delivered argumentative 

* Wir haben uns hinter v. 13 eine lange Pause im Dictieren zu denken 
(Lietzmann). 

t Cf. Plautus, Azlularia, 1. ii. 51 f., Nunc si filiam locassim meam tibi, 
in mentem venit, Te bovem esse, et me esse asellum: ubi tecum conjuncius 


stem, Ubi onus nequeam ferre pariter, jaceam ego asinus in luto; Tu me bos 
haud magis respicias. Here the dat. implies that the &ioro will dominate. 
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questions, as in xii, 17, 18. They are illustrations of the 
Apostle’s rhetorical power. ‘The first four questions are in pairs ; 
the last being a conclusion to the series and a premiss for what 
follows. The great variety of expression is no doubt studied, 
and it is effective. But inferior MSS. here and there spoil the 
effect by assimilating the constructions. ‘ For what partnership 
has righteousness with lawlessness, or what association can there 
be between light and darkness?’ The change from perox? to 
xowwvia is for the sake of change, and we need not look to any 
important difference of meaning, as that ,eroyy implies that each 
partner has a share, e.g. of the profits, whereas every member of 
a society enjoys the whole of what is xowév, as the use of a park 
or building. 

Here, as in 2. 8 (‘honour and dishonour’), AV. makes a 
verbal antithesis which does not exist in the Greek. We require 
‘righteousness with /awd/essness’ (2 Thess. ii. 7; 1 Jn. iii. 4) or 
‘with imiguity’ (Rom. iv. 7, vi. 19). Although petoyy is a 
hapaxleg., peréxw occurs five times in 1 Cor. 

tmpos oxétos. We have four different constructions in the 
five sentences, all for the sake of variety; two datives, dat. 
followed by pds, gen. followed by mpés, dat. followed by perd. 
The zpés after xowwv. is late Greek ; pvouxy éore jpiv Kowwvia 
mpos 4AAnAovs (Epict. Dzs. ii. 20); cf. Ecclus. xiii. 3. Light and 
darkness as a spiritual antithesis is freq. in N.T. and elsewhere 
(Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. v. 8; 1 Jn. ii.g; Acts xxvi. 18; Is. xlii. 16; 
etc.), In N.T., oxdros is neuter. 


15. tis 8€ cuppdvnors Xpiotrod mpds BeAiap; In the first couplet 
of questions we have abstract terms, in the second, concrete ; 
‘And what concord is there of Christ with Belial?’ The Head 
of the Heavenly society is opposed to the Head of the infernal 
kingdom, the Pattern of perfect purity to the representative of 
devilish abominations. But is it possible that ‘ Beliar’ here is 
Antichrist? ‘What harmony can there be of Christ with Anti- 
christ?’ The antithesis is attractive rather than probable ; but 
Bousset treats it as certain, and Antichrist is here represented as 
the devil incarnate. The Sun of righteousness and the Prince 
of darkness is the probable antithesis. In O.T. ‘Belial’ is often 
mentioned as meaning ‘ worthlessness,’ ‘ruin,’ ‘ desperate wicked- 
ness.’ Later, ‘ Belial’ or ‘ Beliar’ or ‘ Berial’ comes to be a 
name for Satan or some Satanic power. In the Book of Jubilees 
(i. 20) Moses prays, ‘‘Create in Thy people an upright spirit, 
and let not the spirit of Beliar rule over them to accuse them 
before Thee.” In the Testaments it is connected with various 
evil spirits, e.g. of impurity (eud. iv. 11, vi. 3; Sim. v. 3), wrath 
(Dan i. 7, 8), and so forth. “Choose, therefore, for yourselves 
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either the light or the darkness, either the law of the Lord or the 
works of Beliar” (Zev? xix. 1). 


The interchange of X and p is not uncommon; ¢.g. KAlBavos and xpl- 
Bavos, ydbooadyos and yAdéooapyos. Alcibiades had a lisp which turned 
p into X, saying 6\gs for dp@s, xddat for xépaé x.7.d. (Aristoph. Vesp. 45). 
“Inferior texts here have BeAlad, or BeAlay, or BeNlaB: Vulg. Belzal, In 
LXX it is translated dvéunua, dvoula, drocracia, mapdvouos, and in the A 
text doeB7s. For the Beliar myth see Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, pp. 
livf. Xpicrod (§ BC P, def Copt.) is to be preferred to Xpisrg (DEG 
KL, g Syrr.). Note'that de differ from D E. 


tis pepis mot pera dmictou; Here we have a verbal anti- 
thesis, and AV. obliterates it; ‘he that de/ieveth with an injidel.’ 
Better, ‘What portion hath a believer with an unbeliever ?’ (RV.). 
Comp. 1 Tim. v. 16 and Acts xvi. 1 with Jn. xx. 27. Mepis 
suggests that there is a whole to be shared (Acts viii. 21). Cf. 
pETa poryav tiv pepida cov ériGes (Ps. xlix. [l.] 18). It is certain 
that xorg does not mean ‘one who is faithful,’ viz. God ; muords 
KUpuos év Tots Adyous avrov. Lidelis Dominus in omnibus verbis suis 
(Ps. cxliv. [v.] 13).* 


16. tis 8€ cuvxatdbeots vad Ceod peta eiSédwv; In this final 
question, which has no pair, there is no new construction ; 
‘What agreement hath God’s sanctuary with idols?’ The noun 
is a technical term with the Stoics; it is not found elsewhere 
in Bibl. Grk., but €« ovvcarafécews, “according to agreement ” 
occurs in papyri. Cf. od cuvxarabyjon pera Tod adixov (Ex. 
xxiii, 1). Manasseh had puta graven image of Ashera in the 
house of the Lord, and Josiah removed and burnt it (2 Kings 
XXL 7, Xxlil, 6). Ezekiel tells of other abominations (viii. 3-18), 
for which unsparing punishments were inflicted by God. The 
history of Israel] had shown with terrible distinctness that God 
allowed no agreement between His house and idols. This 
shows that vaod is not to be understood before eidwAwv, as if the 
Opposition was between the temple of God and a ¢emp/e of idols. 
The absolute incongruity is between God’s sanctuary, in which 
not even an image of Himself might be put up, and images of 
false gods ; also perhaps between dead idols and the temple of 
the living God. By the introduction of idols the temple ceases 
to be a temple of God. 

Hmets yap vads Oeod éopev Ldvros. ‘The Most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands’ (Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24). The 
only suitable temple of the living God is the souls of living 
beings who can adore and love Him. ‘And such are we.’ The 
mets (see crit. note) is very emphatic. The Christian Church, 

* «There is much danger in applying this law. It is perilous when men 


begin to decide who are believers and who not by party badges” (F. W. 
Robertson), 
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rather than the individual Christian (1 Cor. vi. 19), is here 
regarded as God’s sanctuary. What is it about us that is divine? 
asks Seneca; Quaerendum est quod non fiat in dies deterius, cut 
non possit obstart. Quid hoc est? animus; sed hic rectus, bonus, 
magnus. Quid aliud voces hunc, quam Deum in humano corpore 
hospitantem? Subsilire in coelum ex angulo licet ; exsurge modo, 
et te guogue dignum finge Deo (Ep. xxxi. 9, 10). Calvin states 
the same fact somewhat differently; Zn Deo hoc speciale est, qui 
qguemcungue locum dignatur sua praesentia, etiam sanctificat, As 
in Jn. ii, 21, 6 vads Tov Gdparos airov, we have vads rather than 
iepdv, when human beings are spoken of as shrines for God to 
dwell in. The vads was the most sacred part of the tepdv, which 
included buildings for other uses than that of worship and also 
open spaces. Cf. 1 Cor. iii, 16, 17, vi. 19; Eph. ii, 21. Nads 
is from vadew, ‘to dwell.’ 
We ought certainly to read queis . . . eouév (N* BD* LP 17, 67**, 
de Copt. Aeth.) rather than dueis... dore (SSCD9EFGK, Vulg. 
Syrr. Arm.), which probably comes from 1 Cor. iii. 16. The confusion 


between jueZs and duets in MSS. is freq. Cf. vii. 12, viii. 8, 19; 1 Cor. 
vii. 15. S* has vaol, an obvious correction. 


Kaas eitev 6 Oeds. We have first a paraphrase and then a 
quotation of the LXX of Lev. xxvi. 11, 12, with a mixture of 
other passages. Cf. Is. lit, 11; Ezek. xx. 34, xxxvii. 27; 2 Sam. 
vii. 143; but the remarkable evouxyow ev atrois is not in any of 
them. It is much stronger than ‘walk among them’ or ‘ taber- 
nacle among them.’ The introductory words show in each case 
what passage the Apostle has in his mind. Kaas elrev 6 @eds 
points to Lev. xxvi. 12, Aéyes Kvpwos to Is. li. 5 or Ezek. xx. 33 
Or xxxvii. 21, and A¢€yer Kvpios ravroxpazwp to 2 Sam. vii. 8. Cf. 
Ezek. xi. 17; Zeph. iii. 20; Zech. x. 8. 

Kal goat attay Oeds. This privilege depends upon their 
willingness to accept Him; Deus natura omnium est, voluntate 
paucorum (Pseudo-Primasius). 


17. 85 éé\@ate. The 86 introduces the practical conclusion 
to be drawn from vv, 14-16, and to make it as impressive as 
possible it is expressed in language taken from the utterances of 
Jehovah in O.T. The withdrawal is to be moral and spiritual, 
not local; it is not meant that Christians are to migrate from 
heathen cities. And the aor. imperat. shows that the with- 
drawal is to be immediate and decisive, as in Rev. xviii. 4, where 
Swete remarks that “the cry éf«\Ge, ef€AOere, rings through the 
Hebrew history; in the call of Abram, in the rescue of Lot, in 
the Exodus, in the call to depart from the neighbourhood of the 
tents of Dathan and Abiram, etc.” Cf. Eph. v. 11; 1 Tim, 
v. 22. See Index IV. 
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éxabdprou ph dmtece. In Heb. it is an unclean ferson. 
Here the adj. may be masc. or neut. Luther, AV., RV. follow 
Chrys. in regarding it as neut. 

eiodéfouat Spas. ‘Will receive you with favour.’ The com- 
pound verb is found in LXX, esp. of God’s promises, but no- 
where else in N.T. St Luke, both in Gospel and Acts, often has 
a7 o00€xouat in the same sense = ‘ welcome.’ 


18. écopat suiv eis, This may mean ‘I will decome to you’ 
(Mt. xix. 5; Eph. v. 31); but more probably the eis means ‘for, 
to serve as (Heb. i. 5, viii. 10; Eph. i. 12) father.’ There is to 
be a family likeness and family affection between God and them. 
Cf. /Jubilees i. 24. They have been called out of their original 
home, and their new one will more than compensate them. If 
the friendship of the world means enmity with God (Jas. iv. 4), 
the only N.T. passage in which ¢:Aia occurs,—it is likely to be 
true that separation from the world will lead to friendship with 
God. The second Isaiah (xliii. 6), with characteristic insight, 
penetrates to the truth that there are daughters of God as well as 
sons of God. But this truth was only dimly recognized until 
Christianity raised woman from the degradation into which she 
had been thrust, not only in heathen cities, like Corinth, but 
even among the Chosen People. With the wording comp. 
2 Sam. vii. 14. 

héyet Kuptos Ilavroxpdtwp. ‘Saith the Lord All-Ruler’ 
‘All-sovereign.’ See Swete on Rev. i. 8, the only other book in 
N.T. in which zavroxpdtwp occurs. There and in O.T. it is 
freq. It indicates One who rules over all rather than One who 
is able do all things, 6 ravrodvvapos (Wisd. vii. 23, xi. 17, XViii. 15). 
The promises of such a Potentate are no mean thing, and they 
are sure to be fulfilled. 


VII. 1. Here again, as between i. and ii., and between iii. 
and iv., and between iv. and v., and between v. and vi., the 
division between the chapters is not well made. As the ov 
shows, vil. 1 belongs closely to what precedes. It closes the 
digression which warns the Corinthians against fellowship with 
heathen modes of life; and then we have a resumption of the 
tender appeal in which his beloved converts are implored to 


make some response to the frankness with which he has opened 
his heart to them. 


1. Tatras ody Exovres Tas éwayyedlas. Tavras comes first with 
emphasis; ‘These, then, being the promises which we have.’ 
They are so incalculably precious, and so sure to be fulfilled if 
they are properly met. 

éyamyrot. With us this affectionate address has become 
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almost a canting expression in sermons, and it means very little. 
But the Apostle is not prodigal in his use of it, and with him it 
means a great deal; twice in r Cor. (x. 14, xv. 58), once again in 
2 Cor. (xil. 19); twice in Phil. (ii. 12, iv. r); once in Rom. (xii. 19). 

kaBapicwnev éautods. He again softens the severity of his 
words, as in ds réxvors A€éyw (v. 13); this time by including him- 
self among those who need cleansing. Baptism cannot be 
repeated, and earnest Christians would not need a repetition of 
it; but all in their walk through life become soiled and need 
frequent cleansing (Jn. xiii. 10). He who looks for a fulfilment 
of the gracious promises must strive to be xaOapds ddos. If we 
are to have God to dwell in us, we must purify the dwelling. If 
we are to have Him as a Father, we must strive to acquire some 
likeness to Him. The verb is not peculiar to Bibl. Grk. It 
occurs in Josephus (4m¢. x1. v. 4) and is found in inscriptions 
(followed by ard, as here and Heb. ix. 14) in much the same 
sense as in this verse, of the necessity for purification before 
entering a holy place. Deissmann, J7d. St. p. 216. Cf. dad 
maons dpaptias KaOdpicov kapdiay (Ecclus. xxxvill. 10). Index IV. 

Grd mavrds podvopod. ‘From every kind of defilement.’ 
The noun implies an evil stain, foul pollution; in LXX in 
connexion with idolatry (1 Esdr. viii. 80 [84]; 2 Macc. v. 27; 
cf. Jer. xxiii. 15). In the Testaments (Symeon ii. 13) we have 
drrocy® dd mavrés podvepov. On the date of the Testaments 
see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 320. Here there may be a reference 
to thy tay iddAwy kowwviav, but not to that exclusively. The 
noun occurs nowhere else, but poAvvw is freq. in O.T. and N.T. 
Trench, Sya. § xxxi.; Wetst. ad Joc. 

gapkés kal mvedpatos. Man may be defiled in either flesh or 
spirit, and in either case there must be cleansing. The two 
together sum up human nature, and the intercommunion of the 
parts is so close, that when either is soiled the whole is soiled. 
St Paul is using popular language covering the material and 
immaterial elements in man, and it is manifest that he is not 
under the influence of the Gnostic doctrine that everything 
material is ifso facto evil. He says that the flesh must be 
cleansed from every kind of pollution. Gnostics maintained 
that it was as impossible to cleanse flesh as to cleanse filth. In 
either case the only remedy was to get rid of the unclean matter. 
See P. Gardner, Religious Experience of St Paul, p. 165. He 
quotes Reitzenstein; “All the different shades of meaning 
which zvedya has in Paul’s writings may be found in the magic 
papyri. .. . Paul has not developed for himself a peculiar 
psychology, and a mystic way of speaking in accordance with 
it, but speaks in the Greek of his time” (Die Hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen, pp. 42, 137). Epictetus (Dzs. ii, 3) has a 
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similar thought; “When you are conversing with others, know 
you not that you are exercising God? Unhappy man, you carry 
God about with you, and know it not. You carry Him within 
you, and perceive not that you are polluting (uoAvvwv) Him with 
unclean thoughts and filthy acts. If an image of God were 
present, you would not dare to do any of the things which you 
do. But when God Himself is present within and sees all, you 
are not ashamed of thinking such things and doing such things, 
ignorant as you are of your own nature and subject to the anger 
of God.” Nestle’s proposal to take only capxos with podvopod 
and transfer kal avevparos to dywwovvny need not be more than 
mentioned.* The latter constr. is intolerable. With pod. 
capes K. mvevpatos comp. ayia TG odpate kK. TE mvedpare (1 Cor. 
vii. 34). It is uncritical dogmatism to assert that St Paul would 
never have used such an expression as ‘defilement of flesh and 
spirit.’ See on v. 5. 

émitedodvtes dyiwodvyv. The mere cleansing oneself from 
defilement is not enough. It is right that the unclean spirit 
should be cast out; but the place which he has occupied must 
be filled with such things as will make it impossible for him to 
return; there must be a process of self-consecration always 
going on. This is the meaning of ‘bringing to completeness 
(viii, 6, 11; Phil. i. 6) a state of holiness’ (1 Thess. ill, 13; 
Rom. i. 4). Cf. Zech. iv. 9. In LXX, dywovvy is used 
generally of God. In the Testaments (Zev? xviii. 11) we are 
told that the saints who enter Paradise will eat from the tree of 
life, kal rvedua dywovvys éorat éx’ avdrois. Here it is the divine 
quality of dy.wovvy that fits Christians to become God’s sanctuary 
and to have Him as their Father. 

év 6B Ocod. Not in the fear or love of men. The é& may 
mark either the sphere in which the perfecting of holiness takes 
place or the means by which it is accomplished; cf. & r7 
mapovoia, év TH mapaxAnoe (v. 7). ‘The fear of God’ or ‘the 
fear of the Lord’ is repeatedly given in O.T. as the principle of 
a good life; so esp. in Psalms (ii. 11, v. 7, etc.) and Proverbs 
(i. 7, 29, vill. 13, etc.). It is the whole duty of man (Eccles. 
xli. 13). ‘He who tries to do any good thing without the fear 
of the Lord,” says Herveius, “is a proud man.” Cf. v. 11; 
Rom. iii. 18; Acts ix. 31, x. 2, 35. In Eph. v. 21 what is said 
in O.T. of Jehovah is in a remarkable way transferred to Christ, 
év PoBw Xpiorod. 


2-4. The return to the affectionate appeal in vi. 11-13 is 
as sudden as the digression at vi. 14. He has concluded the 


* The proposal has been anticipated by Augustine (De Doc. Chras. iii. 2), 
who points it out as possible, but does not adopt it. 
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warning against what would hinder complete reconciliation and 
gladly resumes tender language. Xwpyoare Huds goes back at 
once to mAativOnre kal duets. It shows still more clearly what 
he means by their opening wide their hearts; they are to open 
them to him. 


2. Xwpjoare Huds. Capite nos (Vulg.), Accipite nos (Beza). 
The latter is better, but docs not give the exact sense. ‘Make 
room for us’ in your hearts is the meaning. ‘Not all men have 
room for the saying,’ that it is not good to marry (Mt. xix. 11). 
Cf. Mk. ii. 2, and ovd« éxdpe airods 7 yh Karorxety dua (Gen. 
xiii. 6).* The asyndeton throughout these verses is expressive 
of the eagerness with which he dictates the telling sentences. 
He rapidly negatives reasons which might make them hesitate to 
open their hearts to take him in. 

oddéva ASixyjoaper. The ovdéva comes first in each case with 
emphasis, and the aorists imply that there has not been a single 
case in which he has wronged, ruined, defrauded, any of them. 
Evidently he had been accused or suspected of something of the 
kind; but here again we are in ignorance as to the facts to 
which he alludes. Cf. iv. 2 and ovk ék wAdvys ovdé & dxabapalas 
ovde év ddAw (1 Thess. ii. 3). We have a similar protest in the 
Apostle’s speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 26, 27); cf. 1 Sam. xii. 3; 
Num. xvi. 15. Those who think it improbable that he is 
alluding to charges actually made by the Corinthians take the 
words as playfully ironical, or as a hit at the Judaizing teachers, 
who Aad injured the Corinthians with their corrupt doctrine and 
perhaps lived in Corinth at their expense. See on iv. 2. 

obdéva épbeipapev. ‘We ruined no one,’ a vague expression, 
which we cannot define with certainty. It may refer to money, 
or morals, or doctrine. Calvin is too definite ; corruptela quae 
fit per falsam doctrinam, which may or may not be nght. He 
might be said to have ruined people who had had to abandon 
lucrative but unchristian pursuits. The Judaizers declared that 
his doctrine of Christian freedom was thoroughly immoral ; and 
some of his disciples, who misinterpreted his teaching, gave the 
freedom an unchristian and immoral meaning. 

oddSéva émheovextyoapev. ‘We took advantage of no one.’ 
‘Defrauded’ (AV.) is too definite, as implying financial dis- 
honesty ; and we are not sure that there is any such allusion in 
any of the three verbs. If x.—xili. is part of a letter written 


* Several of the Latin commentators, misled by Cafzte mos, take this as 
meaning mente capite, intelligite, ‘Consider what I say.’ Others interpret, 
“Consider me, take me as an example.’ The Greek cannot mean this. 
Theophylact is right; déEacGe nas wAaréws nal wh orevoxopipueba ev duiv, 
Bengel expands jas thus; vestrt amantes, vestra causa laetantes. 
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before this letter, érAcovexrjoayeyv may refer to xii. 17, 18. 
Excepting the difficult passage 1 Thess. iv. 6, the verb is peculiar 
to 2 Cor. in N.T., and in LXX it is rare; wAcovegia is more freq. 
in both LXX and N.T. See Trench, Sym. § xxiv. With the 
rhetorical repetition of oddéa comp. that of «déyd in xi, 22, and 
of py mavres (seven times in all) in 1 Cor. xii. 29, 30. 


8. mpds katdxptow ob Aéyw. ‘It is not for condemnation that 
I am saying this.’ He does not wish to find fault with any one; 
they must not think that; he is merely defending himself. This 
seems to show that in v.-2 he is answering accusations which 
had actually been made, either by some Corinthians or the false 
teachers. In spite of what people say of him, there is no reason 
why they should not open their hearts to take him in. Cf. xpos 
évtporny tyiv A€yw (1 Cor. vi. 5). 

mpoetpynxa yép. He has not said these words before or any- 
thing that is exactly equivalent to them ; indeed in iv. 12 he has 
said what is very different. But he has spoken of the bonds of 
affection which bind him to them, and he now speaks of these 
ties in a very emphatic way. Cf. xiii. 2; Gal. 1. 93; 3 Macc. 
vi. 35- 

év tais Kapdiats Hav éoté eis Td cuvaTroDavety Kal ouviiv. ‘Ye 
are in our hearts to share death and to share life’; ze. ‘You 
are in our hearts, whether we die or live.’ The general meaning 
is clear enough, but, as in Rom. viii. 39, there is a rush of 
emotion which does not allow the Apostle to choose his words 
carefully. He probably means that neither death nor any 
experience in life can extinguish his affection for them; but he 
may mean that he is ready to share either death or life with 
them. He will (if need be) die with them, and he cannot live 
without them. This is the mark of a good shepherd (Jn. x. 12). 
Perfecta charitas profectum vel detrimentum aliorum credit esse 
suum (Herveius). It is evident that here St Paul is including 
his colleagues in the judy. In v. 2, as in vv. 11, 12, Timothy 
and others may have dropped out of sight, but here, if #uav 
meant himself only, he would have said év tp xapdia. See on 
iii, 2, and Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 4, where we have a similar 
case. Probably he includes others in all four verses. The 
interchanges between ‘I’ and ‘we’ in vv. 2 to 4 are quite 
intelligible. We cannot infer from ‘dying’ preceding ‘living’ 
that dying with Christ in faith in order to live with Him is 
meant (v. 15). The reason for putting ‘dying’ first is not clear ; 
but it may point to his being év @avdrous wodXaxis (xi. 23). In 
Athenaeus, vi. 249 (quoted by Wetstein), the more usual order is 
observed ; rovrovs 8 of Baordrel’s Exovot ovfavtas Kal ovvamobvy- 
OKoOVTas, 
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wpds kar. od Néyw (NW BC P) rather than od pds kar. Keyw (DEF GKL), 
which is an obvious correction. B omits éore, ouvéqv (§ B* CD EFG) 
rather than ovf#v (B® K L P). 


4. wohhh por tappyota mpds buds x.t.X. Note the alliteration, 
of which St Paul is fond, esp. with the letter x. It is probable 
that zappyoia here means ‘confidence’ (1 Tim. iii. 13 ; Heb. 
x. 19), rather than ‘boldness of speech’ (iii. 2). ‘Great is my 
confidence respecting you ; great is my glorying on your behalf.’ * 
The confidence is the result of their obedience and affection as 
reported by Titus, and this feeling of confidence manifests itself 
in glorying. He is very proud of them and is not afraid to say 
so, for they will not come short of his praise. He has told them 
(v. 12) that they ought to glory on behalf of their teachers, and 
he tells them (here and viii. 24) that he is ready to glory 
respecting his converts. Kavxyous (see on i. 12), mapdxdyous 
(see on i. 3), and OAiis (see on i. 4) are specially freq. in this 
Epistle, and the frequency should be marked in translation. 

TeTANpopLaL TH wapakdyjoe. ‘I am filled with the comfort’ ; 
‘I was then and I am still’ (perf.). The usual constr. is with 
the gen. (Acts ii. 28, xiii. 52; Rom. xv. 13; etc.); but the dat. 
occurs in late Greek; 6 Bacwrebs xapa rerdnpwpevos (3 Macc. 
iv. 16). Cf. 2 Macc. vi. 5, vii. 21; Rom. i. 29. 

Smepteptoaevopar tH xapa. ‘I am overflowing with the joy.’ 
A double climax ; ‘overflowing’ is more than ‘filled,’ and ‘joy’ 
is more than ‘comfort.’ The article should probably be trans- 
lated; it points to the comfort and the joy caused by the report 
brought by Titus. The compound verb is very rare ; only here 
and Rom. v. 20; not in LXX. We have similar alliterations 
with 7 in viii. 22, ix. 5, 8, xiii. 2. 

ént mdéoy TH OAtper. ‘Amid all my affliction.’ The ézé does 
not mean that the affliction was the basis of the comfort and joy, 
a paradox (xii. 10) which here would have no point; but that, in 
all his great trouble, he was able to have abundant comfort and 
joy. He at once goes on to explain the cause of this happiness. 

En qualiter affectos esse omnes pastores conveniat (Calvin). 


VII. 5-16. The Reconciliation completed. 


This part of the chapter is all of one piece; but for con- 
venience we may divide it into three, according to the subject 
matter. The Apostle speaks first of his longing for the arrival 
of Titus, and of his relief at the tidings which he brought (5-7), 
especially about the great offender and the Apostle’s painful 


*Cf. Tére orioerar év mappnolg woddf 6 dlkatos (Wisd. v. 1): AdBere 
gKoda Kal wera mappyotas (1 Macc. iv. 18): also Heb. iii. 6, iv. 16, x. 35. 
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letter (8-12); and finally he speaks of the joy of Titus at being 
able to bring such good tidings (13-16). 

The close parallel with the description of Timothy’s mission 
to Thessalonica, and the Apostle’s anxiety, followed by joy at 
the happy result (1 Thess. iii, 1-9), should be noted. 

5 For indeed, even after I had got as far as Macedonia, my 
poor suffering frame found no relief, but at every turn I found 
something to distress me; round about me were bitter conflicts 
for and against me, within me were haunting fears as to how it 
would all end. I was almost in despair; but God, who is ever 
ready to comfort the depressed, comforted me then by the 
arrival and company of Titus. 7 Yes, and not only by his arrival 
and company, but also by the comfort, with which you comforted 
him in his intercourse with you; for he gave a most welcome 
report of how you longed for reconciliation with me, how you 
lamented the trouble that you had caused, how eagerly you 
espoused my cause; so that this still further increased my joy. 

8 Because, although I know that I gave you pain by the letter 
which I sent you, I cannot bring myself to regret it. When I 
saw that that letter gave you pain, although only for a season, 
I was inclined to regret it; ® but now I am very glad,—not glad 
because you were pained, but because your pain issued in 
repentance. For you were pained in God’s way and not in the 
world’s way, and it was His will that you should not be the worse 
for anything that we did. 1° For the pain which is directed in 
God’s way leads to a repentance whose fruit is salvation, a 
repentance which can never be regarded with regret; whereas 
the pain which the heathen world inflicts on those who belong 
to it works out into moral ruin. For see! it was this very 
thing, your being pained in God’s way, and not anything else, 
which did so much for you. See what earnestness it worked out 
in you, how keen you were to clear yourselves from just reproach, 
how indignant with the chief offender, how alarmed as to what 
the consequences might be, how eager for my forgiveness and 
return, how zealous in condemning evil, how stern in punishing 
it. In every one of these points you put yourselves right and 
purged yourselves from complicity in this distressing matter. 
12So then, although I did not let things slide but wrote severely 
to you, it was not in order to get the wrong-doer punished, nor 
yet to have the wronged man avenged. No, I wrote in order to 
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bring out clearly before you all what a genuine interest you do 
take in us; I wrote as in God’s sight, with a full sense of 
responsibility. It is this right conduct of yours and my own 
consciousness of having meant well that is such a comfort to me. 
But over and above our own comfort we were the more 
exceedingly glad at the gladness of Titus; for refreshment and 
repose have come to his spirit, thanks to all of you. 14 For 
I told him how I gloried in you, how proud I was of you, and 
I have had no reason to be ashamed of what I said. You have 
not come short of my commendation of you. Just as all that 
we said to you was said in truth, so all that we said before Titus 
in praise of you has turned out to be quite true. 1 And he feels 
as we do. His inmost heart goes out the more abundantly 
towards you, as often as he recalls the ready obedience of all of 
you, and how timidly and nervously anxious you were in the 
reception which you gave him. 46I am indeed glad that in 
every particular I can be of good courage in respect of you. 


5. Kal yap €\Odvrwv pay eis MaxeSoviay. ‘For indeed when 
we were come into Macedonia.’ He is going back to ii. 13, 
where he tells us that even the excellent opening for preaching 
the Gospel which he found at Troas could not keep him there, 
because of his intense anxiety about Corinth, and so he crossed 
to Macedonia in order to meet Titus the sooner and learn how 
the Corinthians had taken his rebukes. So that we may regard 
the whole of ii. 14—vii. 4 as a digression. The fact that it exists 
makes the hypothesis that vi. 14-vil. 1 is a digression all the 
more probable. It is St Paul’s way to dart off to some important 
side-topic and then return to what he had previously been saying. 
He would probably land at Philippi. But coedum non animum 
mutat; he is just as feverishly anxious in Macedonia as he had 
been in Troas. 

obSepiav eoxnxevy dveow % odpé pay. In ii, 13 he says ov« 
éoynxa dvecw TO mvevpari pov. If there were any reason for 
wishing to get rid of either that passage or this, we should be 
told by some critics that it is impossible that St Paul, who else- 
where opposes odpé and zvedya, can have written both. See 
above on poAvapod capkds Kal rvevparos (v. 1). Language was 
made for man, not man for language. The use of words in 
a technical sense does not bar the writer from using them else- 
where in a popular sense. Here 7 odpé is the sphere, not of sin, 
but of suffering. Intense anxiety affects both flesh and spirit. 
In both passages we have the perf.; cf. i.9; Rom. v. 2. In all 
four places we might have expected the aor., and hence the 
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reading éoyev here. See on i. g and ii. 13. For dveow see on 
i. 13; also Index IV. 

év wavti OABopevor. ‘In every way pressed,’ as in iv. 8. He 
was experiencing every kind of tribulation. The participle 
without any verb is irregular, but intelligible and not rare ; cf. 
ix. 11, xi. 6, and other instances quoted in Moulton, p. 182. 
Here rapexAyOnuev might be understood, but it is not required. 
"Ev wravri is very freq. in 2 Cor., and often first with emphasis ; 
vi. 4, ix. 8, xi. 6,9. What follows explains év wavré: the pressure 
was both external and internal. 

géwOev pdxat. What these conflicts in Macedonia were we 
cannot tell; Chrysostom thinks they were with unbelievers. 
The asyndeton is impressive, as in vv. 2-4. 

Zowey dBo.. The conflicts would produce fears as to the 
issue, but his chief fears, as the context shows, were about the 
state of things at Corinth. Mental perturbations, Augustine 
points out, are not wrong. ‘The citizens of the Holy City of 
God, who live according to God in the pilgrimage of this life, 
fear and desire, grieve and rejoice. ... That fear of which the 
Apostle John says, ‘ Perfect love casteth out fear,’ is not of the 
same kind as that which the Apostle Paul felt lest the Corinthians 
should be subdued by the subtlety of the serpent; for love is 
susceptible of this fear, yea, love alone is capable of it’ (De Civ. 
Dei, xiv. 9). 

éoxnxev (SCDELP) rather than écxey (BF GK), a correction, 


because the perf. seemed to be out of place. CFG, Latt. Syrr. have fx. 
after dveow, 


6. GAN’ 6 TapaKxaddy tods Tametvots. ‘But He who comforteth 
the downcast.’ The context shows that ‘the lowly’ (RV.) is 
here not the meaning of +. ramewvovs. It means ‘those that are 
cast down’ (AV.), ‘the dejected, the depressed’; these rather 
than the lowly require to be comforted. In Ecclus. xxv. 23 
a wicked woman is said to produce xapdifa ramew? Kat tpdcwmrov 
oxv0pwirdv, which RV. renders ‘abasement of heart and sadness 
of countenance.’ The wording here (cf. i. 3) comes from Is, 
xlix, 13, Tods Tamewvots tov Aaod atrod mapexdrcoey. Cf. Is. 
xi x, TY, li'3, 22, Iki 2, dkviers, 

év Ti wapoucia T. ‘ By the arrival and company of T.’ The 
word implies not only the coming but the staying; a rapovoia 
lasts some time. Deissmann (Light from the Anc. East, pp. 
372, 382) has shown that it was a technical term to denote the 
visit of a potentate or his representative, and hence its ready 
transfer to the Second Advent. No such meaning attaches to it 
here. St Paul is not suggesting that the return of ‘Titus to him 
was of an Official character, but perhaps he desires to intimate 
that the coming meant a great deal to himself. The év is instru- 
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mental rather than local, it gives the means rather than the 
sphere of the comforting ; cf. év $8 Ocod (v. 1). 


7. é€p° Suiv. The exact meaning of this is uncertain; perhaps 
‘over you’ is safest, indicating that the Corinthians were the 
basis of the comfort. Comp. the parallel passage, 1 Thess. iii. 7. 

dvayyéd\Xwy jpiv. ‘While he told us.” The actual making of 
his report was a comfort to Titus. In strict grammar we ought 
to have dvayyéAAovrtos, but the participle is attracted to the verb, 
almost inevitably. 

émumdOyow. We have to conjecture the object of this 
‘longing’; to be on good terms once more with the Apostle 
may be right, or perhaps to see him again. The noun is very 
rare in Bibl. Grk. (v. 11; Ezek. xxiii. 11), but émuro@eiy occurs 
in all groups of the Pauline Epp. and is not rare in LXX. 

éSuppév. ‘Lamentation’ (Mt. ii, 18) for having caused so 
much distress. 

tidov. ‘Zeal’ (v. 11, ix. 2) for the Apostle against those 
who had attacked him, or eagerness to carry out his wishes. 
Trench, Sym. § xxvi. For the exclusively Pauline tyav between 
the art. and the noun (thrice in this verse) see oni. 6 and xii. 19. 

Gote pe paddov xapyqvat. The wadAov may be understood in 
several ways. (1) ‘So that I rejoiced still more’; the meeting 
with Titus delighted him; the report that Titus gave of the 
Corinthians increased his delight. (2) ‘So that I rejoiced rather 
than was merely comforted.’ (3) ‘So that I rejoiced instead of 
being distressed.’ The first is best. The threefold dua throws 
light on the meaning. It was the Corinthians’ longing, the 
Corinthians’ lamentation, the Corinthians’ eagerness which 
inspired Titus with such joy. Previously the longing, lamenta- 
tion, and eagerness had been St Paul’s, and it was a delight to 
his emissary to find similar feelings in the Corinthians. With 
characteristic tact the Apostle attributes his own happiness to the 
comfort which the Corinthians had given to Titus and which 
Titus had communicated to him. He does not tell the Corin- 
thians that he had doubted as to how they would take his letter, 
and how great had been his anxiety as to its possible effect. The 
position of ~aAAoy and the contents of v, 13 favour (1) rather 
than (2) or (3). 

8. Stu ei Kal éXuTyHoa Spas év TH émotohf, ob perapedopat. 
‘Because, though I made you sorrowful (see on ii. 2) in my letter, 
I do not regret it.’ That he pained them by what he wrote is 
treated as a fact; ei xa rather than xai ef: see on iv. 3. The 
difierence between perapéAopar (Mt. xxi. 30, 32, xxvii. 3; Heb. 
vii, 21 from Ps, cix. [cx.] 4) and peravoéw (xii. 21; Acts il. 38, 
iii, 19; etc.) is fairly represented by the difference between 
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‘regret’ and ‘repent,’ but no hard and fast line can be drawn, 
such as that the former refers to transitory feelings respecting 
details, while the latter implies moral choice affecting the whole 
life. Either verb is used either way. But, as the derivations 
show, peravoéw has the richer and more serious meaning. Trench, 
Syn. § \xix, 

ei kal pereweddunv. See crit. note below. Whether we read 
Bdérw or BAézwv, we may take viv xaipw as the apodosis of «i kat 
per., and treat what lies between as a parenthesis. This is some- 
what awkward when written,sbut might easily be given in dicta- 
tion. ‘Though I was inclined to regret it—I see that that letter, 
though but for a time, made you sorrowful—zow I rejoice.’ We 
may put it more smoothly thus; ‘I see that that letter gave you 
pain, though only for a while; at the time I was inclined to 
regret having written it, but zow I am very glad.’ “Exeivy puts 
the letter away from him; it is remote from his present attitude. 
It is quite clear that he had written a letter about which he had 
had misgivings and regrets; he could have wished that he had 
not written it. It is difficult to agree with those who think that 
he could ever have had such feelings about 1 Corinthians. 
Could he for a moment have regretted having written such a 
letter? There must have been another letter of a much more 
painful character. See oni. 17, il. 3,9. If 2 Cor. x.—xili. is part 
of that letter, it is easy to point to passages which he might 
sometimes wish that he had never written.* 

The arrangement given above is that of Tisch., WH., and the 
American Revisers, but RV. gives it no recognition, perhaps 
because of its apparent awkwardness. AV. capriciously renders 
érotoAy first ‘letter’ and then ‘ Epistle,’ and treats éAvryoev as a 
perf., as if the pain still continued, which the Apostle certainly 
did not mean to imply. 

mpos Spay. The pain will not last; there is nothing that need 
rankle ; the present letter will entirely extinguish it. Gal. ii. 5 
and Philem. 15 show that the expression may be used of either 
a short or a long time, either a few minutes or several months, 
The main point is that an end is certain. Cf. mpds xatpdv (1 Cor. 
vii. 5; Lk. viii. 13), wpds ddéyov (1 Tim. iv. 8), and mpés xatpdr 
®pas (1 Thess. ii, 17). It is possible that «i xal apds dpay 
eAvrnoev tpas should be taken together, ‘although it pained you 
for a season,’ and that the sentence is left unfinished. Perhaps 
some such words as ‘has had excellent effects’ ought to have 
followed. However we unravel the confused constr., the general 
sense is Clear. 


* ‘*We must remember that we have not the letter in its entirety. Are 
not the passages which he most repented those which have disappeared ?” 
(Rendall, Zhe Epp. of St. Paul te the Corinthians, p. 69). 
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After év rp émicrokj D* E* FG, defgadd pov. B inserts 5é between 
standxal. SD? EFGKLP, fgSyrr. Copt. insert ydp after BAérw. In 
all three cases we may omit. Lachmann and Hort would follow Vulg. 
(videns) and read B\érwv, Ber having been read as Brerw. Videns, like 
the insertion of yd, may be an attempt to smooth the constr. 

Only to those who believe in verbal inspiration in the most rigid sens 
could this verse cause any difficulty, other than that of reading and constr. 
There is no need even to ask the question, ‘‘ How could an inspired Apostle 
ever regret what he had written?” Such questions belong to views about 
Holy Scripture which criticism has demonstrated to be untenable. The 
Apostle himself would scarcely have understood what such a question 
meant. If he did, he might ask, ‘‘Do you suppose that I never make a 
mistake?” 


9. Add’ Ste €XuMHAyTE eis petdvotav. With much delicacy, he 
makes them rather than himself the cause of his present happi- 
ness. It was not his letter, the writing of which was no pleasure 
to him, but their way of receiving it, which produced so much 
joy. He claims no credit for it. 

eAuTOnTe yap kata Gedy. ‘For you were made sorrowful in 
God’s way’; z.e. as God would have you sorrowful; not ‘owing 
to the grace of God,’ ‘thanks to His help.’ Cf. Rom. viii, 27; 
4 Macc. xv. 2. ‘God’s way’ is opposed to man’s way and the 
devil’s way. 

tva év pydevi LynprwOAte é€ adv. Such was God’s intention ; 
‘that in nothing ye might suffer loss (1 Cor. ili. 15; Lk. ix. 25) 
at our hands,’ If he had not urged them to change their course, 
that would have been great loss to them and great blame to him. 
God did not will either his negligence or their loss. It is un- 
natural to make iva depend upon aAX’ dre éA, els pevavorav.* 


10. petdvoray eis cwrnpiav duetapédntov. The adj. belongs to 
perdvovay. There is no need to say that salvation brings no 
regret. To make this clear we must repeat; ‘repentance unto 
salvation, a repentance which bringeth no regret’ (RV.), or 
‘ repentance which bringeth no regret, repentance unto salvation.’ 
‘Repentance not to be repented of’ (AV.) is a pleasing verbal 
antithesis, like ‘righteousness with unrighteousness’ (vi. 14), but 
neither is justified by the Greek.t Vulg. has paenttentiam in 
salutem stabilem operatur, and stabilem can be taken readily with 
salutem without perpetrating a truism; but stadi/is is not an 


“Tt is remarkable that werdvo.a occurs only four times in the Pauline 
Epistles, twice in these two verses and once in Rom. ii. 4 and 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
while peravoéw occurs only in 2 Cor. xii. 21. This does not imply ‘‘the 
almost complete omission of the twin Rabbinic ideas of repentance and 
forgiveness” (C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 75). These words 
are rare, but the thought of forgiveness, such as he himself had won, is often 
present as reconciliation to God. +. 

+ Superest ne rursus provinciae, quod damnasse Gicttur, placeat, agaique 
poenttentiam poenitentiae suae (Plin. HP, vii. 10). 
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accurate rendering of duerapéAnros. In Rom. xi. 29 Vulg. has 
sine paenitentia for dyer. Eis owrypiay is freq. in Paul, being 
found in all groups (Rom. i. 16, x. 1, 10; Phil. i. 19; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15), but nowhere does he weaken owrypia by 
giving it an epithet. 

t 8€ tou Kdopou Adin Odvatov KatepydLerar. ‘But the sorrow 
of the world worketh out death.’ The Revisers adopt the 
reading xarepyaerat (see below), but make no difference between 
it and épyaZerar, and Vulg. has oferatur in both places; % xara 
@cdv Avzy ‘ works’ or ‘ promotes’ cwrnpia, } Tt. kédcpov A. ‘works 
out’ or ‘produces’ @dvarov. Cf. Rom. vil. 13.* Perhaps the 
reference is chiefly to sorrow for sin, and Cain, Esau, and Judas 
may be illustrations of the wrong kind of sorrow. But we need 
not confine the verse to that. Sorrow for worldly losses and 
troubles does not lessen them ; indeed sorrow for sickness may 
aggravate the disease and prevent recovery; but sorrow for sin 
may curethe sin. Affliction which is not taken as discipline, but 
resented as unreasonable, hardens and deadens the soul: sub- 
mission to God’s will brings peace. Moreover, men regret the 
sorrow which they feel for worldly losses, but they do not regret 
the sorrow which cures sin. Cf. éorw aicxivy érdyovca émapriay, 
kal éorw aicxivn ddga Kat xdpis (Ecclus. iv. 21). In the Testa- 
ments (Gad v. 7) there seems to be a reminiscence of this 
passage ; 7 yap xara. Gedy dAn Ons perdvora . . . Sdynyet ro Sia hovArov 
mpos owrnptav. See Heinrici-Meyer. 

épydgerae (S* BC DE P 37) after duerauédnrov is to be preferred to 
xatepydgerat (N° G K L), which is assimilation to the next clause. 

11. i800 ydp. He wants them to see how they themselves 
afford an example of the right kind of Avy and its fruits. ‘For 
behold, this very thing, your being sorrowful in God’s way, what 
earnestness (see on viii. 7) it worked out in you.’ He looks back 
to what was said in v. 7, and in his desire to give them full credit 
for the excellent change in them he adds a great deal to what 
was said before; in 7. 7 we have three particulars, here we have 
seven. He is brimming over with affectionate delight.t The 
repeated dAAd means ‘du¢ moreover,’ ‘du¢ over and above this,’ 
and the same effect is produced in English with either ‘ yea’ or 
‘nay.’ Blass, § 77. 13. 

&\AA drodoyiay. Not merely earnestness instead of their 
previous indifference ; but ‘self-vindication.’? They were anxious 
to exculpate themselves and show that they had not abetted the 
offender or condoned his offence. 


* See the Essay and the Sermon on these words by F. Paget, Zhe Spirst 
of Discipline, pp. 1f. and 51 f. 

+ A steady reformation is a more decisive test of the value of mourning’ 
than depth of grief” (F, W. Robertson). 
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dyavdernow. Indignation at the shame brought upon the 
Church. “Ayavaxréw occurs several times in the Synoptists, but 
here only does the noun occur. Cf. Thue. 1. xli. 3, 

$sBov. Ve cum virga venirem (Beng.); but we need not 
restrict it to that. God’s judgments may be included. Indeed 
it is unlikely that St Paul would put fear of himself in the 
foreground. ‘Happy is the man that feareth alway’ (Prov. 
XXVili., 14). 

émmdOnow. Yearning for the Apostle’s favour and return. 
Yearning for their own improvement, guo desideratis in melius 
provehi (Herveius), is less probable. 

tyAov. Zeal for God and the Apostle and against the evil 
which dishonours both. 

éxdixyow. Avenging, in punishing the offender, about 
which there had been difficulty (ii. 6). It is placed last, possibly 
for that reason, or possibly because St Paul does not now 
regard it of great importance. Enough had been done to 
vindicate the authority which had been outraged. "“Exdixyors is 
from éxdtxos (1 Thess. iv. 6; Rom. xiii. 4) through éxdicéw (x. 6; 
Rom. xii. 19). Hort (on 1 Pet. ii. 14) says, ‘In both LXX and 
N.T. éxdixyots stands for both ‘avenging’ or ‘vindication,’ and, 
as here, for ‘vengeance,’ ‘requital.’ This sense is specially 
abundant in Ecclus.” Bengel and Meyer arrange the last six 
items in pairs, dealing respectively with the shame of the 
Church, feeling towards the Apostle, and treatment of the 
offender. But the grouping is perhaps fanciful: dyavdxryots 
may have reference to the offender, and jAos to the Apostle. 
The grouping is probably not intended by St Paul. 

évy wavtt suveotnoate éautovs. ‘In everyone of these points 
ye approved yourselves.” See on v. 5. He acquits them of all 
responsibility for the offence which was committed. At first 
they had been to blame. By not protesting against the outrage 
they had seemed to acquiesce in it, but all this had been put 
right by their reception of Titus and submission to Paul’s 
letter. 

dyvols etvar to mpdypats. ‘To be pure in the matter,’ to be 
purged from all complicity in it, because they no longer felt any 
sympathy with it. St Paul does not say yevéoac but elvae: he 
does not wish to hint that they had not always been dyvot. 
‘Ayvés marks predominantly a feeling, and xaapés a state 
(Westcott on 1 Jn. iii. 3). The indefinite 7¢ rpdyparc points to 
a disagreeable subject which he does not care to specify; the 
Corinthians know all about the unhappy business. Neither the 
use of this vague term (1 Thess. iv. 6) nor dyvovs (xi. 2) is any 
argument for the incredible identification of this offender (ii. 5) 
with the incestuous Corinthian (1 Cor. v. 1). 
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After A\urnOfjva, 83D EK LP, de Vulg. add tuas. N* BCFG 17, 
gomit. xareipydoaro(® B?C GK LP) rather than xarnpydcaro (B*D E). 
Before duu, 8? CFGP, f g Vulg. Syrr. read &. &* BDELK omit. 
NBC D*FG, f g omit the év before rg mpdyuart, which is probably an 
insertion to ease the construction. 


12, dpa ei kai éypaa spiv. ‘So then, although I did write to 
you.’ The subject seems to be closed, and yet the Apostle does 
not end here. The excellent results of the mission of Titus and 
St Paul’s intense joy have been fully described, but something 
more is added as a sort of. explanatory appendix. He goes on 
to explain why he wrote the letter which has borne such good 
fruit. There was one point in which it had partially failed, for 
the Corinthians had not treated the offender in the way in which 
he had expected; they had been more lenient than he had 
perhaps suggested. But he has assured them that he is content 
with what was done and does not desire anything further (ii. 5 f.); 
and he now tells them that his main object in writing was not 
to get the offender punished, or the person who was offended 
righted, but to give them an opportunity of showing how loyal 
they really were to himself. We may regard it as almost certain 
that the person offended was himself. His whole treatment of 
76 mpaypa is in harmony with this view. This is another allusion 
to the severe letter. 


The &pa here is equivalent to &ore with a finite verb; ‘so then,’ 
‘accordingly,’ ‘consequently.’ In class. Grk. it is almost invariably sub- 
joined to another word, as in 1 Cor. vii. 14; Rom. vii. 21; Gal. iii. 7; 
etc., and is hardly ever placed first, as here; 1 Cor. xv. 18; Rom. x. 17; 
Gal. v. II. 


obx évexey Tod ASixyoavtos. St Paul is always exhibiting 
Hebrew modes of thought and language. In Jewish literature 
we often have two alternatives, one of which is negatived, with- 
out meaning that it is negatived absolutely, but only in com- 
parison with the other alternative, which is much more important. 
‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice’ (Hos. vi. 6) does not 
prohibit sacrifice; it affirms that mercy is much the better of 
the two. Cf. Mk. ix. 37; Lk. x. 20, xiv. 12, xxiii, 28. Here 
St Paul does not mean that he had no thought of the offender 
or the offended person in writing; he means that they were not 
the main cause of his doing so. His object was to get the 
Corinthian Church out of the false position in which it was in 
reference to himself. That was the thing for which he chiefly 
cared, and in comparison with that all other ends were as 
nothing. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 17. Is it possible to believe that the 
letter to which allusion is here made is 1 Corinthians ? 

It is still less possible to believe that rod adicjoavros is the 
incestuous person of x Cor. v. 1. St Paul would hardly have 
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regarded such a sin as a personal injury to an individual ; it was 
a monstrous injury to the whole of the Corinthian Church. 
But there is a stronger reason than this. If 6 d&uyoas is the 
man who had his father’s wife, then 6 ddux7Geis must be the man’s 
father, who was adive when the son committed incest with his 
father’s wife. Disorderly as the Corinthian Church was, it is 
difficult to believe that one of its members would be guilty of 
taking his father’s wife while his father was living, and that the 
rest of the Church, so far from being scandalized, were as much 
puffed up with self-complacency as usual (see on 1 Cor. v. 2). 
What is said abovt forgiving the offender (iv. 5 f.) is strangely 
worded, if he was an offender of such heinousness. 

It is possible that 6 ddicnfe’s was Timothy (Hastings, DB. iv. 
p. 768), but almost certainly it was St Paul himself (DZ. iii. 
p. 711).* That hypothesis satisfies all requirements, especially 
with regard to the reserve with which he speaks of the matter. 
The Corinthians would understand. Who o aduyjoas was was 
known to them, but is unknown to us. He was probably a 
turbulent Corinthian who in some outrageous and public manner 
had defied the Apostle’s authority. Now that the Corinthians 
had withdrawn all sympathy from him and had submissively 
sought reconciliation with St Paul, it did not matter whether the 
punishment inflicted by the congregation had been adequate or 
not. 

GAN’ Evexev Tod havepwOfvar Thy croudhy Suadv Thy Swép hav mpds 
judas. Not for either of these ends, ‘but in order that your 
earnestness on our behalf might be made manifest unto you.’ 
If the same translation is to be given to évexey in all three places, 
we may Say, ‘not in order to punish the wrong-doer, nor yet in 
order to avenge the wronged, but in order, etc.’ The main 
object was to get the Corinthians to realize their true state of 
mind respecting the Apostle. In the friction and excitement 
of the recent crisis they had fancied that they could part from 
him with a light heart; but his letter showed them what casting 
him off would mean, and they found that the ties which bound 
them to him could not be so easily broken. They cared for 
him too much for that. ‘Unto you’ is simpler and more 
telling than ‘among you’ or ‘with you’ (1 Thess. iii, 4) for 
mpos tpas. It was unto themselves that this revelation had to 
be made; they did not know the state of their own hearts 
till the shock of the letter came. With tyav... mpos Suds 
comp. i. 11. 

évdmuov tod Geos. Placed last with emphatic solemnity, as in 
iv. 2 (see the last note there). The words are to be taken with 


* Bousset says with reason; so gibt diese Wendung nur dann einen er- 
traglichen Sinn, wenn man annimt, dass Paulus selbst der Betroffene sez. 
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éypaya: he wrote with a deep sense of responsibility. God 
would judge of his reason for writing and of the words which he 
said. 

In this verse we twice have in MSS. the common confusion between 
tets and vets. The reading of Vulg., sollcetudinem nostram, quam pro 
vobis habemus, and of T.R., 7. crovdnv jydv r. brép bur, is inconsistent 
with the context. He did not write to manifest his zeal for them, but to 
bring out their zeal for him. The ozovd# in this verse is the same as in 
v.10. BCD?EKLP, e Syrr. Copt. have 7. om. tudv 7. vrép nucr. 


18. 8d toito twapaxexAyjpeba. For this cause (because our 
good purpose was accomplished in bringing your loyalty to 
light) we have been and are comforted.’ These words, with a 
full stop after them, should have. been given tov. 12. Chry- 
sostom ends a Homily with them, and he begins another (xvi.) 
with the words which follow. A teacher is comforted by the 
progress of his pupils, a spiritual ruler by the loyalty of the 
ruled ; and spiritual rule is the highest of all arts. 

*Emt 8é tH tapaxdyjoer Hudv. ‘But over and above our 
personal comfort.’ The é€ is certainly rightly placed here (see 
below), and it bars the rendering of Luther, Beza, and AV., 
which takes éwt 7. m. with the preceding wapaxexAnueba, reading 
tpav for jyav, ‘we were comforted in your comfort.’ This does 
not fit the context. 

mepiaaotépws pahdov éxdpnuev emt tH xapa Titov. ‘My own 
comfort was great; in addition to it came the more abundant 
joy at the joy of Titus.’ The strengthening of the comparative 
with a pleonastic paAAov is not rare; padAov mepicadrepov 
exypvocov (Mk. vil. 36); moAAG yap padAov kpetooor (Phil. i. 23). 
It is found in class. Grk. Blass, § 44. 5 ; Wetstein on Phil. i. 23. 
In xii. 9 madAXdov does not strengthen 7diera, but belongs to 
KAVXHTOMAL. 

ott dvaTrémautat TS Tvedpa attod dws mdvrev budy. * Because 
his spirit has been refreshed, thanks to all of you.’ Cf. dvéravoav 
yap 76 éudv mvedua (1 Cor. xvi. 18; see note there). In Philem. 
7, 20 we have ra omddyxva for 7d mvedua. “The compound 
dvarraverOat expresses a temporary relief, as the simple waveo@at 
a final cessation” (Lightfoot), a truce as distinct from a peace. 
It is refreshment and relief which Christ promises to the weary 
and heavy. laden, not a permanent removal of their burdens, 
dvaravow iuas (Mt. xi. 28). For dé where tro might have 
stood, ‘at tne hands of’ rather than ‘by,’ cf. woAAa wabety dd 
tov mpecButépwv (Mt. xvi. 21; also Lk. vii. 35, xvii. 253 Jas. i. 
13). Blass, § 40. 3. This wdvrwv iuov is repeated in v. 15. 
The whole Corinthian Church had had a share in making this 
happy impression on Titus, and he was deeply grateful to them 
for it. The Apostle is careful to let them know this, because 
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Titus is to return to them to carry out the arrangements for the 
collection for the poor’at Jerusalem (viii. 6, 16). 
dé is certainly to be retained after él, and to be omitted after repurco- 
tépws, with § BCD FGKLP, Latt. Goth. The insertion after epic. 
has very little authority. A few cursives and Arm. omit 5é altogether. 
FKL, Copt. have rg mapaxdijoet tudv, another confusion of the two 
pronouns, as in v. 12, 

14. dr ef t adtd bwép Spdv Kexadyypat, od KatyoxIvOnv. ‘For 
if in anything I have gloried to him on your behalf, I was not put 
to shame.’ This is added in explanation of the great relief which 
the conduct of the Corinthians had been to Titus. Titus had 
accepted the mission to Corinth with serious misgivings; his 
overtures might be rejected with contempt and violence. St 
Paul had praised the Corinthians to him, and had assured him 
that the strained situation would pass, because they were 
thoroughly sound at heart. St Paul is now able to tell them 
that his praise of them had been completely justified by their 
subsequent conduct. He was ‘not put to shame’ (RV.) by 
being proved to be utterly mistaken about them. Titus had 
found that the Apostle’s high estimate of them was correct. The 
Corinthians were rightminded people who knew how to listen to 
reason and respect authority. He had told them to welcome 
and obey Titus, and they had done so; and this had quite won 
Titus’ heart. For xexavynpas see on ix. 2. 

&s wdvta év ddnOeia «7.4. ‘As we spake all things to you in 
truth, so our glorying also before Titus was proved to be truth.’ 
For éwi=‘in the presence of,’ ‘before,’ cf. 1 Cor. vi. 1, 6; Mk. 
xiii. g; Acts xxv. 9. The introductory dA\d means, ‘On the 
contrary; so far from my being put to shame, etc.’ He appeals 
to his own truthfulness and sincerity, which had been challenged 
at Corinth and had been proved to be real: tyiy and éxt Titov 
balance one another, and there is a sort of chiasmus; év dAnOcia 
tpiv . . . éxt Tirov ddydeaa. The first aA7O«a is subjective, the 
second is objective. 

wdyta (NBDEKLP, Latt.) rather than wdvrore (CFG, g Copt.). 


CDEP, Latt. have tuiv év ddnGelg by assimilation of order to émi T. aa. 
No 4% before ém? T. (&* B). 


15. kal 7a owddyxva adtoé. ‘And so his heart goes out to 
you the more abundantly,’ ze. still more than before he came to 
you and had this happy experience.* They received him as the 
Galatians received St Paul (Gal. iv. 14), in spite of the stern 
letter which he brought. Hence his affection for them when he 
recalls it all. Cf. ai xapdéar airav eis wovypiay (Dan. xi. 27, 
Theod.). 


* But it is possible that repiscordpws is simply ‘very abundantly’ and 
implies no comparison with any other occasion. 
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thy wévrov Sudv éwaxofvy. These words indicate that Titus 
had very definite demands to make, and that compliance with 
them was universal. There was no thought of rebellion against 
the Apostle or his delegate. 

peta pdBouv Kat tpdpov. This strong expression suggests 
something more than that they were afraid that they could not 
do enough to please him. St Paul himself had confessed to 
having had this feeling when he first begun his work in Corinth 
(1 Cor. ii. 3), and’in him it meant @ nervous anxiety to do his 
duty.* No other N.T. writer uses the phrase, and this seems to 
be its meaning in the four places in which it occurs. The other 
two are Eph. vi. 5 and Phil. ii. 12, where see Lightfoot. In 
Eph. vi. 5 this ‘fear and trembling’ is opposed to ‘eye-service.’ 
In Is. xix. 16, év $68w Kat év tpdum means actual terror. 


16. Xaipw dr. év mdvre Oappd év Suiv. A joyous conclusion to 
the whole section (vi, 11-vii. 16), added impressively without 
any connecting particle. The ovv, ‘therefore’ (AV.) is one of 
those freq. insertions made by scribes and translators (here Goth. 
Arm.) for the sake of smoothness, and such smoothness generally 
involves weakness. It does not much matter how we take oz, 
whether ‘I rejoice az,’ or ‘I rejoice decause.? The translation 
of Gapp® is more important; ‘I am of good courage’ (RV.), as 
in x. I, 2, rather than ‘I have confidence’ (AV.). If x.—xill. is 
part of the painful letter which preceded i.—ix., this verse may 
refer to x. 1, 2. There he is of good courage in standing out 
against some of them; here he is of good courage about the 
present obedience of all of them, and (as he hopes) about their 
readiness to help in raising money for the poor at Jerusalem. 
This verse prepares the way for the request which he is about to 
urge in viii. and ix. Their past good works and present loyalty 
give him courage in pressing this matter upon them. See on 
1. 23, ii. 3, 9, 1V. 2, V. 13, Vil. 2 for other instances in which these 
first nine chapters seem to refer to passages in the last four. 
Whatever may be the truth about this or any other possible 
reference, the Apostle’s mood and judgment must have changed 
extraordinarily, if, after dictating these verses (13-16), he dictated 
xii. 20, 21 as part of the same letter. 

év bpiv. ‘Concerning you’; cf. dmropotua év tuiv, ‘I am 
perplexed about you’ (Gal. iv. 20); lit. ‘in your case.’ Others 
explain that the voo¢ of the courage or the perplexity is im them, 
and translate ‘through you.’ The difference is not very great. 

The reconciliation between the Apostle and the Corinthians 
is now complete ; and with this verse the first main division of 


* **Tn the same spirit with which a young man of character would work, 
who was starting in business on capital advanced by a friend” (Denney). 
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the Epistle (i, r2—-vii. 16) ends. Sicut sapiens medicus jam paene 
sanata vulnera lenissimis medicamentis curabat, ut prioris increpa- 
tionts usura sanaretur (Herveius). 

Before leaving this chapter we must notice once more its 
exuberant and passionate tone. The Apostle “Jets himself go,” 
and can hardly find language in which to express his appreciation 
of the present attitude of the Corinthians towards himself and 
Titus, and his consequent joy over them and over the joy which 
they have produced in Titus. Words expressive of comfort, 
rejoicing, glorying, boldness, and courage occur with surprising 
frequency, as if he could not repeat them too often. We have 
mapaxadXéw four times, tapdxAyors thrice, xaipw four times, xapa 
twice, Kavxynous twice, kavydoua: and wappyoia and Oappo once 
each. With regard to the good conduct of the Corinthians we 
have &jAos twice, oovdy twice, perdvora twice, PdBos twice, 
together with jraxoy and other terms of approbation. And all 
this is within the compass of fifteen, or rather of thirteen verses. 
It is all the more necessary to notice this because of the very 
marked change of tone which is at once evident directly we leave 
this part of the Epistle and begin to study the next two chapters. 
The change of subject causes a sudden cessation of this over- 
flowing enthusiasm and generosity of language. So far from 
letting himself go, the Apostle manifestly feels that he is treading 
on delicate ground, and that he must be cautious about what he 
says and the language in which he says it. The Epistle is full 
of rapid changes of feeling, perhaps caused in some cases by 
breaks in the times of dictating. Here it is the new subject that 
causes the change. 


VItI. 1-IX. 15. THE COLLECTION FOR THE POOR 
CHRISTIANS AT JERUSALEM. 


This is the second of the main divisions of the Epistle, and 
it may be divided into five sections, which, however, are made 
for convenience of study, without any assumption that they were 
intended by the Apostle. In viii. 1-7 he sets forth the Example 
of Liberality set by the Macedonian congregations ; viii. 8-15 
he points to the Example of Christ and indicates the proportion 
to be observed in contributing; viii. 16-24 he informs the 
Corinthians that this new Mission to them is to be entrusted to 
Titus with two others; ix. 1-5 he exhorts them to have every- 
thing ready when he comes ; and ix. 6-15 he exhorts them to be 
liberal, for their own sakes and for the good of the Church. 

The subject of this Palestine Relief Fund is mentioned in 
four places in N.T. ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; these two chapters; Rom. 
xv. 26, 27; Acts xxiv. 17. Paley (Horae Paulinae, ii. 1) has 
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shown how these four passages fit into one another and explain 
one another, and his arguments well repay study. The fact that 
St Paul mentions the collection of this fund in three of his four 
great Epistles, and that in this one he devotes so large a portion 
of the letter to the subject, is evidence that he took a very keen 
interest in the matter and was most anxious that the collection 
should be a success; and there was no place in which it was 
more important that the collection should be a generous one 
than at Corinth. The distress at Jerusalem was great; that was 
an argument that could be urged everywhere. But it was 
specially fitting that it should be pressed home in Gentile 
Churches ; for seeing that the Gentiles had been admitted to 
share the spiritual possessions of the Jews, it was not unreason- 
able that the Jews should be admitted to a share of the worldly 
possessions of the Gentiles. If this was freely done, the union 
of Jew and Gentile in Christ would be shown to be a very real 
and practical thing, and would be made all the more binding in 
future. ‘This collection formed the one visible expression of 
that brotherly unity which otherwise was rooted merely in their 
common faith” (Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. p. 183). 
It was specially desirable that Corinth should come to the front 
in this matter. Here Judaizing teachers had been at work, 
claiming to have the sanction of the Mother Church at Jerusalem, 
and denying that St Paul had any such sanction; they said that 
he had no authority from the Twelve and was disowned by them. 
Therefore, if he succeeded in raising a good sum in Corinth for 
the Jerusalem poor, it would show Christians in Palestine that 
his authority in Corinth was an influence for good, and show his 
detractors that he was on good terms with the Mother Church. 
But perhaps his chief aim was to strengthen the ties which bound 
Gentile Christians and Jewish Christians together. See notes on 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-4. It is there pointed out that St Paul uses seven 
different words in speaking of this collection. Excepting Aoyéa, 
which is peculiar to 1 Cor. xvi. 1, all are found in 2 Cor., viz., yapes 
(1 and 2 Cor.), xowwvia (2 Cor. and Rom.), diaxovia, adporys, 
edAoyia, and Aerovpyia (2 Cor. only). Theodoret notes that 
¢tAavOpwria is not used in this sense. What is still more remark- 
able, St Paul does not use dpyvpiov, or apyvpos, or xpvoiov, or 
xpvods in this connexion: he seems to avoid the mention of 
money. 

His thus asking the Corinthians to bring to a generous 
and speedy conclusion the collection which they had begun to 
make before their recent attitude of rebellion against the Apostle, 
was of course strong evidence that he regarded the old happy 
relation between himself and them as being completely restored. 
He could not easily have given them a more convincing proof 
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of his complete confidence in them. But at the same time there 
was risk in doing so. After restoring friendly relations with 
persons who have been cherishing resentment against us, we do 
not think it politic to begin at once to ask favours or to remind 
them of their duties; and yet this is just what the Apostle 
feels bound to do with the Corinthians, to whom he has only 
just become reconciled. One sees that he feels the difficulty of 
the situation. He desires to be, and to seem to be, confident of 
success ; confident that his beloved converts will do all that he 
wishes them to do, and all that they ought to do, in this matter. 
And yet he does not quite feel this confidence.* It looks as if 
the Corinthians were not very generous givers in this or in other 
things (xi. 8, 9, xii. 13 ; 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12, xvi. 4). No one from 
Corinth is mentioned Acts xx. 4. That may be accidental; yet 
it may mean that what was subscribed at Corinth was so insignifi- 
cant that it did not require a special delegate, but was entrusted 
to one of the others. Be this as it may, St Paul evidently feels 
his way cautiously, weighing his words and careful about his 
arguments. ‘The thought of the malice of the Judaizing teachers 
is still in his mind, and he knows that he has to deal with ex- 
citable people. No word of his must give a handle to the former 
or provocation to the latter. It was probably owing to the 
Judaizing teachers that the collection had hung fire. They 
would oppose any scheme that St Paul advocated. 

There is no good reason for suspecting that these two 
chapters are part of another letter, different from both the first 
seven chapters and the last four. They follow the seventh chapter 
quite naturally, and the change of tone is thoroughly intelligible. 
The tone is similar to that in the Epistle to Philemon. In both 
cases he makes a request with diffidence, delicacy, and courtesy, 
but at the same time with firmness, with the conviction that it 
ought to be granted, and the hope that it will be. And in both 
cases the favour which he asks is not a personal one; he will not 
be the richer, if it is granted. He pleads for others, assuring 
those who can grant the favour that they themselves will be the 
better for granting it. 


vu. 1-7. The Example of the Macedonian Churches ts 
worthy of tmtitation. 


1 Now I should like to justify this expression of the good 
courage which I feel respecting you all. Let me make known 


© Dhabilité, la souplesse de langage, la dextérité épistolaire de Paul, 
étaient employées tout entieres a cette oeuvre. Il trouve pour la recommanaey 
aux Corinthiens les tours les plus vifs et les plus tendres” (Renan, Saint Paul, 


P- 453): 
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to you, my Brothers, the grace of God which has been and still 
is being exhibited very remarkably in the Churches of Mace- 
donia. 2In the midst of an ordeal of affliction which has served 
to bring out their genuine Christianity, their overflowing happi- 
ness, combined with quite desperate poverty, has issued in a 
rich stream of simpleminded generosity. % For I can testify that 
up to the very limits, yes, and beyond the limits of their very 
slender means, they have given freely, and this without one word 
of suggestion from me. *So far from my asking them to help, 
they begged us most urgently to be allowed the privilege of 
taking part in the work of ministering to the necessities of their 
fellow-Christians in Jerusalem. 5I should be misleading you if 
I were to say that in this they acted just as we expected that 
they would; one does not expect much from very poor people ; 
they did far more than we expected. It was their own selves 
that they gave first and foremost to the Lord and also to us, 
and they made the offering in both cases because it was so willed 
by God. ©The result of their double self-dedication was this. 
I urged Titus that, as he had been the person to start the raising 
of a relief-fund on a former visit, so he would now go once more 
and complete among yourselves this gracious undertaking. 
7 Well now, as in everything ye are found to be abundant,—in 
faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and every kind of zeal, and 
in the love which unites your hearts with ours,—do see to it 
that in this gracious undertaking also ye are found to be abun- 
dant. The possession of so many rich gifts may well bear this 
noble fruit, and you ought not to fall short of your endowments. 


1. Tvwpifopev Sé Sytv, adedpot. ‘Now I proceed to make 
known to you, brethren.’ ‘ Moreover’ (AV.) is certainly wrong. 
As in Rom. xv. 14, xVL. 173/12 Cot: 1.10, dy, 6; Wil.2 20, Siig, 
etc., the déand the address mark a transition to something more 
or less different from what has preceded, and here é€ perhaps 
suggests some such connexion as ‘ Now do not let the joy which 
I have just expressed prove vain,’ or ‘Now I must pass on from 
the happiness which you have brought me to the happiness 
which I had in Macedonia.’ Tvwpifw tyiv intimates that what 
he is about to communicate deserves attention (Gal. i. 11; 
1 Cor. xii, 3, xv. 1, where see note). The phrase is found only in 
the Epistles of this group, but the verb is freq. in N.T. See on 
i. 8. 

Thy xdpiwv Tod Ceod thy Sedopevny ev tT. ExkAX. tT Max. ‘The 
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grace of God which has been given in the Churches of Mace- 
donia.’ God’s grace has been and still is operating there, pro- 
ducing in the converts a marvellous degree of Christian 
generosity. Not ‘bestowed om the Churches’ (AV.), but ‘given 
im’ them (RV.). Contrast 1 Cor. i. 4. It was among the 
Christians there that this grace was exhibited. St Paul probably 
means the ancient kingdom of Macedonia, in which Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Beroea were situated, rather than the Roman 
province, which included Thessaly and Epirus. The Romans 
had been very hard on these Macedonians; they had taken 
possession of the gold and silver mines which were rich sources 
of revenue, and had taxed the right of smelting copper and iron ; 
they had also reserved to themselves the importation of salt and 
the felling of timber for building ships. The Macedonians said 
that their nation was like a lacerated and disjointed animal 
(Livy, xlv. 30). On the top of this had come persecution in the 
case of Christian converts. But God had enabled these im- 
poverished people to do great things for their fellow-Christians ; 
no doubt, with the grace of God, the Corinthians would do the 
like. 


2. Gre év woAAH Soxipy OAtpews. ‘That in much testing of 
affliction.’ The or depends on yrwpilouev, ‘we make known to 
you that.’ For doin see on il. 9; here it seems to mean 
‘testing’ rather than ‘proof’ (RV.); cf. Rom. v. 4. With the 
general sense comp. Jas. i. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 3. Affliction tested 
the Macedonians and showed what genuine Christians they 
were. The test was severe and prolonged (zoAAj); ovde yap 
dmGs eOA(Bnoav, GAN ovrws ds Kal Sdxyror yéverOar dia tis 
tropovns (Chrys.). For sufferings of the Thessalonians see 
1 Thess. i. 6, ii. 14. 

i) meptocela THs xapas adrav. ‘The abundance of their joy’; 
a strange thing to be found ‘in much testing of affliction.’ But 
few things are more characteristic of the Christians of the 
Apostolic Age than their exuberant joy. Both substantive and 
verb are freq. in N.T., and there is plenty of evidence elsewhere. 
This abiding and conspicuous effect of ‘the good tidings’ was 
one Jeading cause of the Gospel’s rapid success. Its missionary 
power was then, and is still, where it exists, very great. Those 
who witness great joy in people whose lives are full of trouble are 
led to think that such people are in possession of something 
which is well worth having. Tepucoeia (x. 15; Rom. v. 17) 
is a rare word in literature, but it is found in inscriptions (Deiss- 
mann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 80). The repetition of airayv 
in this verse has rather a heavy effect; but the Apostle desires 
to make quite clear that the joy and the poverty and the liber- 
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ality are found in the very same people, and that it was the joy 
and the poverty which produced the liberality. The poverty, 
extreme though it was, neither extinguished the joy nor pre- 
vented the liberality. 

4 kata BdOous trwxeta adtay. ‘Their down-to-depth poverty.’ 
Perhaps a phrase of St Paul’s own coining. It does not mean 
that their poverty was going deeper and deeper, but that it had 
already reached the lowest stage. Strabo’s dvrpov kotAov xara 
BaOovs is quoted in illustration. Cf. xara xepadjs (1 Cor. xi. 4). 
There is an effective oxymoron in 7 wrwxeia érepiocevoer eis TO 
mAovros. Cf. The widow’s two mites given out of her want 
(Lk. xxi. 4), and one Christian having this world’s good while 
another has only eed (1 Jn. iii. 17). 

1d tAoUTOS THs GmAdTHTOs adtav. ‘The riches of their liber- 
ality.’ The passage from ‘single-mindedness’ or ‘simplicity’ to 
‘liberality’ as the meaning of dzAérys is not quite obvious. 
In LXX it means ‘innocency’ (2 Sam. xv. 11 ; 1 Chron. xxix. 17 ; 
Wisd. i, 1; 1 Macc. ii. 37, 60), generally, if not quite always. 
In N.T. it is peculiar to Paul, and in xi. 3 it seems to mean 
‘innocency’ or ‘simplicity.’ But in these two chapters (ix. 11, 
13) and in Rom. xii. 8 (see note there) it seems to mean that 
simplicity of purpose which is directed towards relieving the 
necessities of others, and hence to denote ‘generosity ’ or ‘liber- 
ality.’* St Paul speaks of the richness, not of their gifts, which 
could not have been large, but of their minds. Munificence is 
measured, not by the amount given, but by the will of the giver. 
Excepting 1 Tim. vi. 17, wAodros is always used in the Pauline 
Epp. of moral and spiritual riches; and here, as in Eph. i. 7, 
ii. 7, ili, 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19; Col. i. 27, ii. 2, the best texts make 
mXotros neut. In Rom. ix. 23 and Eph. i. 18 it is masc., as 
perhaps elsewhere in N.T. 


7d tAodros (N* BC P) rather than rév mAobrov (S3D FGKL). 


83-5. Sr Kata Sdvapiw ... Sid OeAjparos Ceod. It will be 
convenient to take the whole of this long sentence first, and then 
examine the separate clauses; the constr. is irregular, owing to 
prolonged dictation. ‘For according to their power, I bear 
witness, and beyond their power, of their own accord, with much 
entreaty beseeching of us the favour and the fellowship of the 
ministering to the saints; and [this] not in the way that we 
expected, but it was their own selves that they gave first of all 
to the Lord and to us, through the will of God.’ Three things 


* Simplicttas malignitati opponitur (Calvin). In the Testaments the 
word is freq., esp. in Jssuchar, e.g. wdvra yap wévynot Kal OA.Bouévors wap- 
etxov ex ray dyabay Tis yijs év amhérnre Kapdlas wov, But the usual meaning 
is ‘simplicity,’ ‘innocence,’ rather than ‘liberality.’ 
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have been already stated with regard to the help given by the 
Macedonian Christians. It was rendered (1) in a time of great 
affliction, (2) in spite of great poverty, (3) with great joy. The 
Apostle now adds four more particulars. The help was rendered 
(4) to an extent quite beyond their small means, (5) of their own 
free will, (6) so much so that they begged to be permitted to take 
part in ministering to their fellow-Christians, (7) placing them- 
selves at the disposal of St Paul in a way quite beyond his ex- 
pectation. The long and awkward sentence requires to be 
broken up, and this almost necessarily involves inserting a few 
words. But AV. is not quite consistent in putting what is 
inserted in italics; for ‘take upon us’ (v. 4) and ‘this’ (v. 5) 
should be in italics as well as ‘their,’ ‘they were,’ and ‘they 
did.” Moreover, ‘that we should receive’ (v. 4) is no part of the 
true text (see below). In RV. ‘his grace’ (v. 4) is in excess of 
the Greek, which has ‘ ¢he grace.’ But, in order to make the 
meaning clear it is almost necessary, with RV., to have ‘they 
gave’ twice, although it comes only once in the Greek. 


8. paptup®. Nowhere else is the word used absolutely, as 
here; cf. -Gal. iv. 153. Rom. -x.. 2% Col. iv, 135 Rev.-xxii. 18. 
With this parenthetical insertion of a confirmatory statement 
comp. @s réxvos A€yw (vi. 13), A€yw tyiy (Lk. xiii. 24), and the 
classical ofSa, ofa, dpas. Blass, § 79. 7. 

mapa Sdvapiv. Somewhat stronger than trép dvvamy (i. 8), 
which K L P have here; it implies not only ‘above and beyond,’ 
but ‘against, contrary to’ (Heb. xi. 11). It was a sort of contra- 
diction to their poverty to give so much. The words do not 
belong to at@aiperor, ‘spontaneous beyond their power,’ but to 
the belated éwxay.* 

ad@aipero. The word occurs nowhere in Bibl. Grk., excepting 
here and v.17. In Xen. Anabd. v. vii. 29 we have it of self- 
elected commanders, but it is more often used of ¢himgs which | 
are spontaneously accepted, death, slavery, etc. (Thuc. vi. 40). 
Cf. adfaipérws (2 Macc. vi. 19; 3 Macc. vi. 6), in the same sense 
as avOaiperor here, viz. of persons acting spontaneously. The 
combination éxovoiws cat aiGaspérus is freq. in papyri. Of course 
this excludes only the Apostle’s asking ; vv. 1 and § show that 
the Divine prompting is fully recognized. 


4. Sedpevor Hhuav thy xdpw Kai thy Kowwviay Tis SiaKovias. 
‘Begging of us the favour, viz. the sharing in the ministering to 
the saints.’ The Macedonians entreated to be allowed the 
privilege of fellowship in so good a work. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 3. St 
Paul had possibly been unwilling to take much from people who 


* The supra virtutem ot Vulg. has led to needless discussion as to whether 
it is right to give supra virlutem ; mapa Sivapu is rather supra vires. 
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were sO poor. Ody jpels adrdv edenOnuev, GAX’ adrot Hyav 
(Chrys.). AV. here is much astray; tiv xdpw is not the gift 
for the Apostle to receive, but the favour for him to grant, 
viz. allowing the Macedonians to help. Cf. Acts xxiv. 27, 
xxv. 3. They knew that it was more blessed to give than 
to receive. The xat is probably epexegetic. An acc. of a 
substantive after déouac is unusual, although rotro déopar tudy is 
common. 

Tis Staxovias Tis eis Tods Gylous. ‘The charitable ministering 
to the Christians.’ This is a freq. meaning of daxovia (ix. 1, 12, 
13; Acts vi. 1, xi. 29, xil..25), a word which occurs more often 
in 2 Cor. and Acts than in all the rest of the N.T. He adds eis 
tous dyiovs to explain the motive of the Macedonians ; it was 
because help was wanted for Christians that they were so urgent 
in asking to be allowed to contribute; st mavult dicere quam 
‘pauperes’; id facit ad impetrandum (Beng. on 1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
Deissmann (47. St. p. 117) thinks that this use of eis instead of 
the dat. comm. is Alexandrian rather than Hebraistic ; it is found 


in papyri. 


déEacPar judas after dylovs is an unintelligent gloss found in a few 
cursives and other inferior authorities. 


5. Skat of Kabds AAticaper. ‘And they did this, not as we 
expected (but far beyond our expectations).’ ‘To confine this te 
their giving spontaneously is probably a mistake. What follows 
shows what is meant. Cf. od ra dudv ddA Suds (xii. 14). 

GAN’ Eautous ESwxav mpOtov. The emphasis is on éavrovs by 
position. ‘On the contrary, it was their own selves that they 
first and foremost gave to the Lord and to us.’ Cf. Ex. xiv. 31. 
IIpdrov here does not mean ‘before I asked them,’ and prob- 
ably does not mean ‘before they gave money.’ It means ‘ first 
in importance’; the crowning part of their generosity was their 
complete self-surrender. They placed themselves at the Apostle’s 
disposal for the service of Christ. It is possible that this means 
no more than a general disposition to do all that was within their 
power; but it may refer to “personal service in the work of 
spreading the Gospel, such as was given by Sopater of Beroea, 
Aristarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica, and Epaphroditus of 
Philippi” (J. H. Bernard). To these we may add Jason and 
Gaius, who were Macedonians, and perhaps Demas. With 7¢ 
Kupiw Kal nuiv COMP. TO rvedpare TO ayiw Kat Huiv (Acts xv. 28). 

Sid OeAjpatos Geos. Some confine this to «al juiv, but it 
belongs to the whole clause; their offering of themselves was 
governed by the will of God; see v. 1. 


B has #Amlkamev, which may be safely rejected; the aor. is quite in 
place. 
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6. eis TS tapakadéoat Has Titov. We are still under the 
influence of the rather hard-worked éSwxay, which ‘otam periochae 
structuram sustinet (Beng.). ‘It was their own selves that they 
gave ... so that we entreated Titus, that, just as he started 
(the collection) before, so he would also complete among you this 
gracious work also.’ The eis 7é implies some such connecting 
thought as ‘I was so encouraged by the generosity of the Mace- 
donians that I thought I would send Titus to you.’ We hardly 
need xai in both places, but the pleonasm would easily be made 
in dictating. The second xai, however, may mean that there 
were other things which Titus had started. The rare verb 
mpoevypéaro implies that Titus has been at Corinth before he 
took the severe letter alluded to in vil. 12. This is some 
confirmation of the view that he, rather than Timothy, was the 
bearer of 1 Cor. But he may have been in Corinth before 1 Cor. 
to start the collection. In 1 Cor. xvi. 1 the Aoyia is mentioned 
as a subject already known to the Corinthians; see note there. 
They may have asked about it. See on xii. 18. B here has 
évyparo, a verb which occurs Gal. iii. 3 and Phil. i. 6, in both of 
which passages it is combined with ém:reAéw, and in both of them 
Lightfoot thinks that a sacrificial metaphor may be intended, 
for both verbs are sometimes used of religious ceremonials, the 
one of initiatory rites and the other of sacrifices and other sacred 
observances. See Westcott on Heb. ix. 6.* The iva gives the 
purport rather than the purpose of the entreaty or exhortation, 
and iva éziteAéon is almost equivalent to a simple infinitive; cf. 
1 Cor. iv. 3, xvi. 12. 

eis Gpas. ‘ Among you’; lit. ‘towards you,’ ‘in reference to 

ou.’ 

: kal tiv xdépiv tadrny. ‘This gracious work also.’ This has 
no reference to tiv xépw Tov cod (v. 1): it is not ‘the grace of 
God’ which Titus is to make efficacious, but the gracious efforts 
for the poor Christians that he is to bring to a fruitful conclusion. 
Nor is it likely that there is any reference to the good work done 
by Titus in reconciling the Corinthians to the Apostle; that 
would hardly be spoken of as xdps. It is remarkable how 
frequently tavrnv, ta%rg, Or Tavrys recurs in this connexion ; vv. 
7, 19, 20, ix. 5, 12, 13. In ix. 1 els tods dyious takes its place 
for variety. The precise force of xaé, ‘as well as something else,’ 
remains doubtful. 


7. GAN domep év mavti mepiocedere. ‘But there is another 
and a stronger consideration. What God has enabled the Mace- 
donians to do is one incentive; you must also remember what 


* The meaning here might be that he treated the collection as a religious 
act, a sacrifice to God. 
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He has done for you. You abound in everything; do not fall 
short of your great powers.’ 

moter. Faith in Christ, such as every believer has. See on 
Rom. i. 17, pp. 31 f. 

Adyw Kat yvdoet. These were specially valued at Corinth ; St 
Paul treats both as Divine gifts, and, except in his Epistles and 
2 Pet., yvSous is rarely so regarded in N.T. There is probably 
no reference to speaking with Tongues. See on 1 Cor. i. 5, 
which to a considerable extent is parallel to this. 

omous7. The word combines the ideas of eagerness, earnest- 
ness, and carefulness. AV. employs seven different terms in 
translating it; in the Epistles, ‘carefulness,’ ‘care,’ ‘diligence,’ 
‘forwardness,’ ‘earnest care,’ and ‘business’; in the Gospels, 
‘haste.’ Even the Revisers use four; in the Epistles, ‘ earnest 
care,’ ‘earnestness,’ and ‘diligence’; in the Gospels, ‘haste.’ 
These variations show the wide compass of the word. 

tf e& Spav év hyiv dydwy. The reading is doubtful, and the 
meaning in either case is not quite certain, whether we read tuar 
év Huy OF Hpav év tuiv. Neither ‘the love which comes from 
you and dwells in us,’ nor ‘the love which comes from us and 
dwells in you,’ is a phrase which has a very clear meaning. 
The love which wins love in return may be meant, and that may 
be expressed by either reading; ‘your love for us which binds us 
to you’ seems to suit the context. The love, like the faith, etc., 
is in the Corinthians. 

iva kal év tavty TH xdpire w. This shows clearly the meaning 
of tHv xdpw tavryv in v. 6. The iva is probably elliptical, and 
we may understand zapaxad@ from v. 6, or a similar verb. The 
elliptical ta is then a gentle substitute for the direct imperative, 
as in the letter of the Jerusalem Jews to those in Egypt, 2 Macc. 
i. g; kal viv tva dynre tas iépas ths oxynvornyias ToD Xacwwed 
pnvds. Cf. also Gal. ii. 10; Eph. v. 33; Mk. v. 23. This use 
of iva is found in papyri. The ddAa is against making ta 
co-ordinate with the tva in v. 6; and in any case this would be an 
awkward constr. “AAAd is af rather than sed; it marks, not 
opposition, but the transition from statement to exhortation 
(Mt. ix. 18; Mk. ix. 22; Lk. vii. 7). Tavry is emphatic by posi- 
tion; ‘in ¢hzs gracious work also,’ as in faith, utterance, know- 
ledge, and love. He is anxious not to seem to be finding fault. 


VIII. 8-15. /givenoorders. The Example of Christ need 
only be mentioned. Each of you must decide how much he 
ought to give. 

§Do not think that I am issuing commands. I am not 
dictating to you. Not at all. Iam merely calling your attention 
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to the enthusiasm of the Macedonians in order to prove how 
genuine is your love also. (® There is no need to give orders to 
you. You know how gracious the Lord Jesus Christ was. He 
was so rich in the glory of the Godhead ; yet all for your sake He 
became so poor, in order that you, yes you, might become 
spiritually rich.) 1°I say I am not giving orders; it is just a 
view of the matter that I am offering you in what I write. This 
surely is the proper way in dealing with people like you, who 
were first in the field, not merely in doing something but in 
cherishing a desire to help, and that was as far back as last year. 
11 But now do carry the doing also through, so that your readi- 
ness in desiring to help may be equalled by your way of 
carrying it through, so far, of course, as your means allow. 
12 For if the readiness to give is forthcoming, and to give in 
proportion to one’s possessions, this is very acceptable: no one 
is expected to give in proportion to what he does not possess. 
18T do not mean that other people should be relieved at the cost 
of bringing distress on you, but that there should be equality of 
burdens. At the present crisis your surplus goes to meet their 
deficit, 14 in order that some day their surplus may come to meet 
your deficit, so that there may be equality. 1° This is just what 
stands written in Scripture ;— 


‘He who gathered his much had not too much, 
And he who gathered his little had not too little. 


8. Od Kat émtayhv Aéyw. ‘Not by way of command am I 
speaking.’ Kaz éaceraynyv is a Pauline phrase, and it is used 
in two different senses. With a negative, as here and 1 Cor. . 
vii. 6 (see note), it means ‘not by way of command’; there is 
nothing dictatorial in what he says; he is not issuing orders or 
laying down rules. Without a negative and with a following gen., 
e.g. Ocod, as Rom. xvi. 26; 1 Tim. i 1; Tit. i. 3, it means ‘in 
accordance with God’s command,’ equivalent to 8d QeAnparos 
@cop (i. I, viii. 5; 1 Cor. 1.1; Eph. i.1;-Col..i.1; 2 Tim. i. 1). 
Vulg. is capricious; here, mon quasi imperans; 1 Cor. vii. 6, non 
secundum imperium; Rom. xvi. 26, secundum praeceptum ; so also 
r Tim, i. 1 and Tit. i. 1. Cf. Philem. 8, 9. 

GANA... Soxipdfwv. ‘But as proving (xili. 5), by means of 
the earnestness of others, the sincerity of your love also.’ No 
verb has to be supplied; A€yw continues. The mention of the 
zeal of the Macedonians will show that the Corinthians’ love is 
as real as theirs. Excepting Lk. xii. 56, xiv. 19; 1 Pet. i. 7; 
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1 Jn. iv. 1, Soxtwdéfw is a Pauline word, and it is found in all four 
groups, 17 times in all. Whereas zepdfw is sometimes neutral, 
but generally means testing with the sinister object of producing 
failure, Soxuzdtw is sometimes neutral (as in Lk.), is never used in 
the sense of ‘tempt,’ and often as here, means ‘prove’ with the 
hope of a favourable result, or with the implied idea that the 
testing has had such a result. Hence it acquires the sense of 
‘approve’ (Rom. ii. 18, xiv. 22), and is never used of the attempts 
of Satan to make men fail. AV. in translating uses ‘examine,’ 
‘try,’ ‘discern,’ ‘prove,’ ‘approve,’ ‘allow,’ ‘like’; RV. uses 
some of these and adds ‘interpret’ (Lk. xii. 56). Vulg. has 
comprobo here, but everywhere else in N.T. pvobo or temto. The 
meaning here is that St Paul is quite sure that the good example 
of the Macedonians will be followed at Corinth. See Trench, 
Syz. Sixxiv. ; Cremer, Lex. (5.2: 

kal 7d THs Spetépas dydans ymovov. ‘ Whatever is genuine in 
your love also.’ St Paul is fond of the substantival adj. followed 
by a gen. ; 7d pwpdv Tod Weod, 7d trepexov THs yvdoews, TO xpyoTOV 
Tov @eod. Cf. iv. 17. We have a similar expression Jas. 1. 3, 7d 
Soxiuiov buav THs wiorews, and still more similar in 1 Pet. i. 7, if 
70 Sdxywov be the right reading. Deissmann (470. S#. pp. 250, 
259) cites an inscription of Sestos which has apd mAeiorov 
O€wevos 76 mpds THY watpida yvyo.ov. See Blass, $47. 1. Tvjovos 
means ‘not supposititious,’ ‘legitimate,’ ‘genuine,’ and tperépas 
answers to érépwv, both being emphatic.* 


9. ywadoxete ydp. The ydp introduces the reason why he 
issues no orders ; there is no need. The Corinthians have their 
own loyal affection ; they have the example of the Macedonians ; 
and, if that were absent, they have the far more constraining 
example of Christ. The yap in itself is almost proof that 
yvéoxere is indicative, which is probable on other grounds. 
Scitis enim gratiam (Vulg.). 

tod kupiou iuav “Inood [Xptotod]. B omits Xpicrod, but it is 
probably original. The full title adds to the impressiveness of 
the appeal ; Domini nostri Jesu Christi (Vulg.); ‘the free gift of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

SU Gps. Placed first with great emphasis. There is not 
only the example of a self-sacrificing life, but of a sacrifice made 
on behalf of the Corinthians. Christ not only claimed obedi- 


*Vulg. has vestrae caritatis ingenium bonum comprobans. It this is a 
corruption of zzgenuum, the corruption must be very early, for it is found in the 
earliest commentators as well as in the most ancient MSS. Augustine loosely 
renders the words by vastrae caritatis carissimum. It is to the world at 
peas the genuineness of their love is to be proved; St Paul needed no 
proof, 
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ence by declaring Himself to be the Legislator of a new Church 
and the Supreme Judge of all mankind, He also inspired intense 
affection and devotion by laying men under an immense obliga- 
tion. He was One whom it was impossible for men to benefit 
by conferring on Him earthly advantages, and yet, being so 
great and rich, He sacrificed for over thirty years more than men 
can at all comprehend, in order to do them good; Ecce Homo, 
ch. v. sub fin. The pre-existence of Christ is plainly taught here, 
as in Gal. iv. 4 (see Lightfoot). See on Rom. viii. 3, 4 and Col. 
in ofs3-also.on-1 Core x... 

émtwxeucev tovavos ov. Lgenus factus est, cum esset dives 
(Vulg.). The dv is imperf. part., and the aor. points to the 
moment of the Incarnation. Previous to that He was rich 
(Jn. xvii. 5); at that crisis He became poor. That was the 
immeasurable impoverishment (Phil. ii. 6-8). That for years 
He lived the life of a carpenter, and that when He left His 
Mother’s house He had not where to lay His head, is of small 
account, and would be a very inadequate interpretation of 
éxtwxevoev. He was not like Moses, who renounced the luxury 
of the palace in order to serve his brethren; He never had any 
earthly riches to renounce. ‘“ His riches were prior to His earthly 
life in a pre-existent life with God. He became poor when He 
entered the world, with a definite purpose to enrich His disciples, 
not in earthly goods, but in the same riches He Himself originally 
possessed in the heavenly world” (Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the 
Apostles, p. 121).* Here is the supreme incentive to benevo- 
lence; to being willing, nay, eager, to give up a great deal in 
order to help others. ‘This ineffable surrender was made for 

ou.” 

iva dpets TH éxeivou mtwxeia mAouTHonTe. Both pronouns are 
emphatic ; ‘that you, through As poverty, might become rich,’ 
viz. with the heavenly riches of union with God in Christ and 
the assurance of eternal life. d/eum ergo paupertas illa patri- 
montium est, et infirmitas Domini mea est virtus ; malutt sibi in- 
digere, ut omnibus abundaret (Ambrose on Lk. ii. 41). Perhaps 
the main lesson of the verse is that Christ gave Aimse/f, and in 
all genuine liberality something of self must be given. Cf. Jn. 
xvii. 22, 24; Rom. viii. 30; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 

This motive for liberality is remarkable as being made so 
incidentally, as if there was no need to do more than mention it. 
It was so well known, and it was so unanswerable. Perhaps we 
ought hardly to call it a parenthesis; but such a description is 
only a slight exaggeration. The Apostle at once returns to the 
point about which he is nervously anxious. He is not giving 

* This is a natural and permissible view of the Incarnation, but it is not 
the deepest. See W. Temple, Houndations, pp. 319, 245. 
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commands as an authority who must be obeyed; that would 
spoil everything. He is laying his own views before them, and 
they must act of their own free will. 
We have again the common confusion between #uets and iuets. Read 
du duds (NBD FGLP, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Goth.) rather than 6 jas (C K), 
which makes sense, but very inferior sense. To read jerépas (some cursives) 
in v. 8 spoils the sense. 


10. kat yrdpny év rovTw Si8wyr. ‘And it is an opinion that I am 
offering you in this,’ not acommand. Here, asin 1 Cor. vii. 25, 
where yvopy is contrasted with émrayy, Vulg. has consilium for 
the former. He has told them before (1 Cor. vii. 40) that he 
believes that his opinion is worth considering. Like rodro in the 
next sentence, év rovrw is ambiguous. It may mean either ‘in 
what I am saying’ or ‘in this matter of the relief fund.’ 

roUto yap Suiv oupdéeper, oitives «.7.A. ‘For this is expedient 
for people like you, who, etc.’ Lit. ‘for you who are of such a 
character as, etc.’ Todro may mean simply ‘ Zhis giving liberally 
which I suggest to you’; and in that case ovydéeper means ‘is for 
your good morally.’ But rotro may also mean (and with rather 
more point in connexion with the preceding sentence and v. 8), 
‘ To offer an opinion, and not give a command, is the method which 
is suitable to people like you, who were to the front, not only in 
doing something, but also in desiring to do something, as long 
ago as last year.’ People who have not even a wish to move 
are the kind of people to whom one issues commands. Herveius 
understands rovre as meaning ‘Zo win the riches of Christ by 
imitating His poverty is well worth your doing.’ This is a more 
elaborate form of the first interpretation. ‘The force of oirwwes 
must in any case be preserved. 

But why is doing placed in this position, as if it were inferior 
to willing? To say that in morals it is the will that is of value, 
and not what is accomplished, is not satisfying. It is not prob- 
able that St Paul had any such thought. Nor is it very satis- 
factory to suppose that in dictating he inadvertently transposed 
the two verbs. We get a better explanation if we suppose that 
he wished to say that the Corinthians were the very first in the 
field, not only in setting to work, but in intending to set to work. 
This explanation does not require us to give to the mwpo- in 
mpoevnpgacGe the meaning ‘before the Macedonians,’ which is 
perhaps too definite ; but, if that is the force of the preposition, 
the explanation has all the more point. The change from the 
aor. roujoat to the pres. Oédew is to be noted, indicating the 
difference between some particular action and the continual 
wishing to act. This may perhaps intimate that the acting has 
ceased, and that only the wishing remains, They had been first 
in both, but now others were before them in acting. There are 
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two other explanations, ‘not only to do, but to do it willingly,’ 
and ‘not indeed with the doing, but at any rate with the willing.’ 
Both make good sense, but neither can be got out of the Greek 
as we have it. There must be conjectural emendation of the 
text in order to justify either; and if we are to make conjectures, 
the simplest is the transposition of the two verbs, as is done in 
the Peshitto Syriac. 

dd wépuat. ‘From last year,’ ze. ‘as long ago as last year.’ 
Not ‘a year ago,’ as AV. and RV., which implies twelve months 
ago. If, as is probable, 2 Cor. was written late in the year, and if 
St Paul is reckoning, either according to the Jewish civil year, or 
according to the Macedonian year, then ‘last year’ might mean 
the spring of the same year, according to our reckoning. If he 
is following the Olympiads, which he might do in writing to 
Corinthians, this way of expressing himself would be still more 
easy. The Macedonian year is said, like the Jewish civil year 
(Tisri), to have begun about October ; and counting by Olympiads 
the year would begin in the summer. Therefore in all three 
cases a person writing in November might speak of the previous 
January—April as ‘last year.’ When 1 Cor. was written the 
collection of money at Corinth had hardly begun (1 Cor. xvi. 1f.). 
On this point turns the interval between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. 
Here we are told that ‘last year’ the collecting had begun. 
Does this imply an interval of much less than a year or of much 
more than a year? See Introduction; also K. Lake, Larter 
Letters of St Paul, p. 140. The expression dé wépvor is found 
in papyri, and the combination probably belongs to the language 
of the people; zporépvar and éxzépvox are also used in the like 
sense. Deissmann, 52d. St. p. 221. 


mpoeviptacde (SB CK LP) rather than éviptacde (DF G); cf. v. 6. 


11. yuri 8€ nai 1rd mofo émrehecare. ‘But now complete 
the doing also, that as there [was] the readiness to will, so there 
may be the completion also according to your means.’ It would 
be a sad thing that those who were foremost in willing should 
be hindermost in performing ; they must bring their performance 
into line with their willingness. There is no verb expressed with 
Kabdrep % mpobvpia tod OéAev. We may supply either ‘was’ 
or ‘is.’ Each Corinthian would know whether he still possessed 
this rpovyia. The stronger form vuv/intimates that there should 
be no more delay; ‘precisely now and not later.’ It is rare else- 
where in N.T., but freq. in Paul, generally as here in the usual 
temporal sense, but sometimes logical, as 1 Cor. xiii. 13; cf. 
Heb. ix. 29. 

éx 100 gxew. Ambiguous; it might mean ‘out of that which 
ye have’ (AV.); which has little point: if they give, it must be 
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out of what they possess. The next verse shows that it means 
‘in proportion to what you possess.’ Evidently the readiness 
to give had for some time not been very great, certainly not 
since the rupture between the Apostle and the Corinthians, 
and now he does not wish to alarm them. He had put 
before them the example of the Macedonians, who had 
given ‘beyond their means’ (v. 3). He assures the Corin- 
thians that he is not suggesting that ¢key ought to give beyond 
their means; but they no doubt see that they ought to give, 
and he urges them to do so without further delay. Except- 
ing Acts xvii. 11, wpoOvpiéa is peculiar to 2 Cor. (vv. 12, 19, 
ix. 2). 

12. el yap 7 mpobupia mpdxerrar. ‘For if the readiness is there 
(lit. ‘lies before us’), it is acceptable according as [a man] may 
have, and not according as [he] has not.’ The tus is not original, 
but perhaps it ought to be supplied (RV.). Otherwise 4 zpo@vpia 
personified is the nom. to éy and éxe. Cf. Tobit iv. 8, which 
is one of the offertory sentences in the English Liturgy. It 
is not likely that wpdéxerrat here means ‘precedes,’ ‘be first’ 
(AV.), prius adsit (Beza). The amount that a man may have 
is indefinite, éav éyy: his not having is a definite fact (ovx« 
éxe). In Rom. xv. 31 ev’rpdodexros is again used in reference 
to the Palestine relief fund. See on vi. 2, and Hort on 
1 Pet. ii. 5 ; also Index IV.* 


édv (BC D?EK P) rather than dy (ND* FGL). NBC*DFGKP 
omit 71s, which C? L have after éxy and D F G after éye. 


13, 14. 08 ydp tva dddtos devors. Something is often under- 
stood before tva: ‘I mean’ (AV.), or ‘I say this’ (RV.), or 
‘the object is’ (Waite and others), etc. But the ellipse is just 
as intelligible in English as in Greek, and in English no con- 
junction is needed ; ‘Not that there is to be relief for others, 
pressure for you: but according to equality, etc.’ For dveors 
see on li. 13; also Index IV. 

GN é§ iodtntos. These words may be taken either with 
what precedes or with what follows. Although drws yevyrae 
iodérys occurs at the end of the next sentence, it is perhaps best 
to take add’ ef iodryros at the beginning of it. Place a colon at 
‘pressure for you’ and continue ; ‘but according to equality—at 
the present season your abundance to meet their want, that their 
abundance also may meet your want, so that the result may be 


* In his letter to Eustochium (Z%. cviii. 15) Jerome quotes thus; Vom wut 
alits refrigerium, vobis autem tribulatio, sed ex equalitate in hoc tempore, ut 
vestra abundantia sit ad tllorum inopiam, et illorum abundantia sit ad 
westram inopram. 
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equality.’* There is to be reciprocity, mutual give and take, so 
that in the end each side has rendered the same kind of service 
to the other. We need not bring in here the thought in Rom. 
xv. 27 of Gentiles giving material help in return for spiritual 
help. Here the help on both sides is material. The Apostle 
contemplates the possibility of Corinthian Christians being in 
distress, and of Jerusalem Christians sending money to relieve it. 
Vulg. supplies words which are not in the Greek; and something 
must be supplied ; ves‘va abundantia tllorum inopiam suppleat ; 
ut et illorumabundantia vestrae inopiae sit supplementum. Beza has 
suppleat in both clauses. “Ev ro viv xorpé as in Rom. iii. 26, xi. 5. 
76 SuGy tepicceupa . . . Td budv botépnpa. This use of Spar 
between the art. and the noun is freq. in Paul; see on i. 6 and 

cfs Cor m3, ix. Fr. 
The 6€ after jutv (NSD EGKLP, Valg. Goth. Arm.) is probably an 


insertion for the sake of smoothness; N* BC 17, de, Aeth. omit. Note 
DE and de. 


15. The quotation hardly illustrates more than the idea of 
equality of some sort; not the equality which is the result of 
mutual give and take, which is a voluntary process, but that 
which is the result of the same measure being imposed on all, 
which is not voluntary. In LXX we have ovx érAcdvace 6 re 
moAv and 6 76 éAatrov otk HAatrévyce (Ex. xvi. 18). Some 
Israelites were eager to gather much manna; others through 
modesty or indifference gathered little. When they came to 
measure it, they all found they had exactly the prescribed 
amount. St Paul perhaps suggests that the equality which had 
to be forced upon those Israelites ought to be joyfully anticipated 
in the new Israel. The Corinthian Christians ought spontaneously 
to secure themselves against getting more than their share of this 
world’s goods by giving to the Jerusalem Christians before there 
was any need to require help from them. 

Kabws yéypamrar. Cf. ix. 9; 1 Cor. i. 31, il. 9; Rom. i. 17; 
etc. This form of citation is in Paul confined to Corinthians 
and Romans, and it is very freq. in Romans. 

6 75 wodd k.t.A. Qui multum, non abundavtt, et gui modicum, 
non minoravit (Vulg.). ‘He who gathered his much had not 
too much, And he who gathered his little nad not too little.’ 
In one sense this equality holds good in the other world also 
(Mt. xx. 9, 10); guta omnes habebunt vitae aeternue aequalitatem 
(Herveius). But it does not follow from this that there will be 
no distinctions in that life. 


* “At the present season’ is emphatic, and Lewin thinks that it may refer 
to the Sabbatic year, ‘‘during which the means of the Jews were so stinted, 
that even the Romans for that year remitted the tribute (Jos. Av. XIV. x. 
6).” More probably it refers to the prolonged poverty of the Hebrew Church, 
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In what follows we have the business arrangements respect- 
ing the collection for the fund. It is a kind of émoroAy 
ovoratixy (ili. 1) for the officials. 


VIII. 16-1X. 5. 7itus and two approved colleagues will 
help you to organize the fund. There shall be no room for 
suspecting underhand dealing. Give a hearty welcome to 
the three, and have everything ready in good time. 


16 But thanks be to God, who is putting into the heart of 
Titus the same eager zeal that I myself always entertain. 11 
am not speaking at random. He not only readily responds to 
my appeal, but being from the first full of zealous eagerness, it 
is of his own unprompted choice that he is setting off to go to 
you. 38 And I am sending with him as a colleague that brother 
whose services in spreading the Gospel have won him the praise 
of all the Churches. 1®And, what is more, this brother has 
been elected by the Churches to be our fellow-traveller in this 
work of benevolence which is being administered by us to pro- 
mote the honour of the Lord Himself and increase my own 
readiness. I want to make quite sure that no one shall be 
able to criticize or suspect qur conduct in the matter of this 
charity-fund which is being administered by us. 2! For I aim at 
doing what is absolutely honourable, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of men. % And with Titus and the 
brother just mentioned I am sending another brother of whose 
eager zeal I have had many proofs in many particulars; and in 
the present matter his zeal is in a very special degree eager, by 
reason of the special confidence which he has been led to place 
in you. *If anyone wishes to know about Titus, he is my 
intimate colleague and my fellow-labourer in all work for you; 
and as to the two brethren who accompany him, they are apostles 
of Churches, an honour to Christ. 24 Give them therefore a con- 
spicuous proof of your affection and of the good reason that I 
have to be proud of you; so that the Churches from which they 
come may know how well you have behaved. 

IX. ! For, in the first place, with regard to the ministration to 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem, it is really superfluous for me 
to be writing to you: *for I know your readiness, about which 
I am always boasting on your behalf to the Macedonians. 
‘ Achaia,’ I tell them, ‘has been ready since last year.’ And your 
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zeal has been a stimulus to most of them. & And, in the second 
place, I am sending Titus and his two colleagues to make sure 
that my boasting about you is not stultified in this matter of the 
relief-fund ; that you might be quite ready, as I used to tell the 
Macedonians that you were. ‘For it would be disastrous if 
Macedonians were to come with me and find you unprepared. 
That would bring utter shame to me—to say nothing of you— 
for having expressed this great confidence in you. °To avoid 
this possible discredit I thought it absolutely necessary to entreat 
these three brethren to go to you before me, and get into order 
before I come the bounty which you promised before, so that 
all may be ready in good time as really a bounty and not asa 
grudging and niggardly contribution. 


16. Xdpis 8€ 74 Oe@ tH SidovT. x.7-A. ‘But thanks be to 
God who is perpetually putting the same earnest care on your 
behalf in the heart of Titus.’ Vide guam late pateat hoc officium 
gratias agendt (Beng.). Cf. ii. 14, ix. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 57; Rom. 
vi. 17. We had 8didovat év rats xapdias in i. 223 cf. Jn. iii. 35; 
1 Mace. il. 7, v. 50; 3 Macc. iil. 20. The év implies that what- 
ever is given remains where it is placed. The changes of mean- 
ing in this chapter with regard to xdpis should be noted (vz. 4, 
6, 7, 19 of the relief-fund; but ov. 1, 9, 16 quite different). 
‘The same earnest care’ probably means ‘that I have on your 
behalf,’ rather than ‘that you have for the relief-fund,’ or ‘that 
Titus had for the Thessalonians.’ There is a delicate touch in 
taép tuav. The Corinthians might think that the zeal of Titus 
for the relief-fund was zeal on behalf of the Jerusalem poor; but 
it was really on behalf of the Corinthians. They would be the 
chief losers if a suitable sum was not raised in Corinth. 


dldorv7s (N* BC KP, g) rather than dovm (N® DIEG L, de Vulg.). 


17. Stu Thy pev wapdkAnow édefaro. ‘For, to begin with, 
he welcomes our appeal.’ This and the next two verbs are 
epistolary aorists, which must be rendered as presents in English. 
OE OMe ee 5 ag 

amroudadtepos S€ Smdpxwy x.t.A. ‘Secondly, in his character- 
istic earnestness, of his own accord he is going forth to you.’ 


18. cuverépapev Sé tov Adedpdv per’ adtod. ‘And we are 
sending together with him the brother, whose praise for pro- 
claiming the Gospel rings through all the Churches’; lit. ‘ whose 
praise in the Gospel is through all the Churches’; der das Lod 
hat am Evangelio durch alle Gemeinen (Luther). As in Gal. ii. 
12, a verb compounded with ov, is followed by werd. The point 
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of a description of the two brethren who are to accompany 
Titus (vv. 18-23) is that St Paul is not sending to the Corinthians 
persons of no repute.* Both of them are tried men who have 
done good service. Lietzmann thinks that in the original letter 
the names must have been given, and that they were afterwards 
omitted, possibly because these two delegates proved to be not 
very acceptable at Corinth. But if the two were as yet unknown 
at Corinth, to mention their names would be of little use; this 
letter was to go with them, and Titus would introduce them. 
It was, however, of importance that the Corinthians should know 
how highly the Apostle and others thought of them. 

There have been many conjectures as to the first of the two 
brethren ; Barnabas (Chrys., Thdrt.), Luke (Origen, Hom. 1. in 
Luc., Ephraem), and (in modern writers) Silas, Mark, Erastus, 
Trophimus, Aristarchus, Secundus, and Sopater of Beroea. On 
the whole, Luke seems to be the best guess, and it is evidently 
assumed in the Collect for St Luke’s Day. Bachmann and 
G. H. Rendall strongly support it. If Luke was left at Philippi 
from the time when St Paul first visited it to the time of his 
return to it, a period of about six years, he might have become 
a favourite in Macedonia and be an obvious person to select to 
collect alms for Jerusalem in Gentile Churches. Rendall regards 
it as “hardly short of demonstrable that this was none other 
than S. Luke” (p. 79). Renan rejects it (p. 455 n.). But of 
course év 7@ evayyeAtw cannot refer to St Luke’s Gospel, which 
was not yet written. Souter takes rév adeAdov in the literal 
sense as meaning the brother of Titus (Zxp. Zimes, xviii. pp. 


285, 325-336). 


19. od pdévoy S€ adda «.t.A. ‘And not only [is he praised 
through all the Churches], but he was also appointed by the 
Churches to be our fellow-traveller in this work of grace which 
is being administered by us to promote the glory of the Lord 
Himself and our readiness.’ There are some doubtful points 
here. (1) To which word does zpos tiv x7.A. belong? To 
xetporovnGeis Or to Siaxovovpévy? Was this brother appointed to 
promote the glory, etc.? Or is the fund being administered for 
this purpose? The latter seems more suitable, and is adopted 
in Vulg. (2) Has zpés the same sense in reference to rpoOupiav 
jpav as to rv... ddfav? Both AV. and RV. make a change 
of meaning, which is somewhat violent, but not impossible in a 
dictated letter. Yet no change is necessary. We may render 
mpds either ‘to show’ or ‘to promote’ in both cases. ‘To show 


* St Paul often gives commendations of this kind; to Timothy and 
Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 10-15), Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1), Tychicus, Onesimus, 
and Mark (Col. iv. 7-10}, Zemas and Apollos (Tit. iii. 12-14). 
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the glory and our readiness’ is simple enough ; but ‘to promote 
the glory and our readiness’ makes good sense and may be 
right, if the clause be taken with xe:povnOe’s. The appointment 
of this efficient colleague tended to increase the glory of God 
and the Apostle’s readiness. His enthusiasm was made still 
greater when the prospects of success were increased by giving 
Titus such a helper. The constr. of yxewporovnbeis is irregular ; 
we want éxeporovydy. Cf. OABdopevor (vii. 5), and oreAddpevor 
(v. 20). Blass, § 79. 10. Xetporovéw is an interesting verb ex- 
hibiting three marked stages in its history; (1) ‘elect by show 
of hands’; (2) ‘elect’ in any way; (3) ‘appoint,’ whether by 
election or not. Elsewhere in N.T. Acts xiv. 23 only. It is 
certain that the verb is used by contemporary writers for appoint- 
ment without election ; and the substantive also. Josephus has 
the verb of God’s appointing David to be king (Azz. v1. xiii. 9) 
and of Jonathan being appointed high priest by Alexander (Azz. 
XIIL ii, 2). Philo uses xeporovia of Pharaoh’s appointment of 
Joseph to be governor of Egypt (De /Josepho, § 21, Mang. p. 58). 
Similar usage is found in inscriptions. Neither here nor in 
Acts does it mean the imposition of hands in ordination, émi@eous 
Tav xepay, or the stretching out of the hands previous to imposi- 
tion, which is a much later use. In Acts xiv. 23 the ordination 
of the presbyters is implied in rpocevédpevor, not in xewrovy- 
gavtes. In Acts Vulg. has constituo, here ordino; AV. has 
‘ordain’ in Acts and ‘choose’ here; RV. has ‘ appoint’ in both. 
guvéxSypos. ‘To go abroad with us,’ ‘to be our companion 

in travel,’ a subordinate, not a colleague, like Barnabas. Here 
and Acts xix. 20 only. Vulg. has comes perigrinationis here and 
comites without perigrinationis in Acts, where ovvexdypovs is used 
of Aristarchus and Gaius. Hence some think that it refers to 
Aristarchus here (Redlich, S. Pau/ and his Companions, p. 217). 
év 77 xdpirt (BCP, f Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than ody rq x. 
(SDFGKL,d eg, Syrr.). BCD*GL, Latt. Copt. omit avvod before 
rod xuplov. F and a few cursives, followed by T.R., have tudy after 


mpoOupiay, an obvious correction, to agree with v. 11 and ix. 2, where the 
mpoOvuta is in the Corinthians. Baljon conjectures kara rpo8. nur. 


20. oteANSpevot TodTo, pH Tis HuGs pwurontar. ‘Taking pre- 
cautions about this, that no man blame (vi. 3) us in the matter 
of this bounty which is being administered by us.’ The participle 
explains why this colleague has been given to Titus, and in con- 
struction it belongs to ovvereupapev: didovres (v. 12) is some 
what similar in constr. Cf. Wisd. xiv. 1; 2 Macc. v. 1; also 
2 Thess. iii. 6, the only other passage in N.T. in which oréAXopan 
occurs. From meaning ‘tighten,’ oré\Aw comes to mean ‘ hold 
back,’ ‘check,’ and oréAAowat means ‘draw back from’; cf. 
srootedAw (Gal. ii. 13), and see Westcott on Heb. x. 38. Here 
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Vulg. has devitantes and in 2 Thess. ili. 6 subtrahatis vos: Té 
aréd\Xcobat dvti Tod xwpilerPar TéHerxe (Thdrt.). 

Ti Adpérmn. Plenitudine (Vulg.). From ‘fulness and firm- 
ness’ in the human body and speech it comes to mean any kind 
of ‘abundance.’ Wetstein says it occurs four times in Zosimus 
of ‘munificent giving,’ which is the meaning here. The Apostle 
assumes that the amount raised will be large, and he must 
secure himself against all possibility of suspicion that he ad- 
ministered it dishonestly.* He might have repeated év 77 xdpure 
tavrn (vv. 7, 19), but he prefers an unusual word (nowhere else 
in Bibl. Grk.) to show that he feels sure that the Corinthians 
will be bountiful. 


21. mpovoodpev yap kadd. He is quoting LXX of Prov. iii. 4, 
Kal mpovood Kadd évwomiov Kupiov xal avOpézwv, where the Heb. 
gives, ‘And thou shalt find favour and good understanding 
in the sight, etc.’ See Toye, ad Joc. St Paul quotes the text 
again Rom. xii. 17, mpovoovpevor Kadd every mévtwy avOpwrev, 
as a reason for not being revengeful, in both cases following LXX 
rather than the Heb. ‘For we aim at things honourable’; lit. 
‘we take forethought for’; cf. Wisd. vi. 8. Caput autem est in 
omnt procuratione negotit et muneris publict, ut avaritiae pellatur 
minima suspitio (Cic. De Off. 11. xxi. 75). Coram Deo sufficit 
bona conscientia, sed coram hominibus necessaria est bona fama 
(Herveius). Not to care what others think of us may be unfair 
to them. It would have been disastrous to his converts for 
them to be able to suspect the Apostle of dishonesty. Qué 
jidens conscientiae suae negligit famam suam crudelis est, says 
Augustine (Serm. 355). That St Paul was merely establishing a 
precedent, to protect future bearers of charitable funds from 
suspicion, is not probable. He knew that his critics would 
suspect Aim. Cf. Ep. of Polycarp, vi. 1. 

mpovootpev yap kad (8 BDF GP, Latt. Syrr.) rather than mpovoodpevor 


kahdé (KL) co-ordinate with ored\duevor, or than mpovootmevor yap Kadd, 
(C, Copt. Goth.). 


22. cuvméwpapey S€ adrois. ‘And we are sending (epistolary 
aor.) together with them our brother whom we have proved to 
be in earnest many times in many things.’ ‘Our brother’ of 
course does not mean the brother of St Paul,t¢ any more 
than ‘the brother’ in v. 18 means the brother of Titus. In 


* Moffatt compares Byron’s remark to Moore in 1822; ‘*I doubt the 
accuracy of all almoners, or remitters of benevolent cash.” Philo tells of the 
care that was taken to have trustworthy men to carry the temple-tribute 
(De Monarch. ii. § 3, Mang. 224, sub fin.). Schiirer greatly enlarges Philo’s 
statement (/Jew7sh People, 11. ii. p. 289). 

+ If he had a brother, he could not have made use of him asa check on 
himself. We know of no brother. 
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both cases ‘brother’ means ‘fellow-Christians.’ Giving him a 
name is pure guesswork; some conjecture Tychicus, others 
Apollos. The freq. alliteration with + is conspicuous in this 
verse. Cf. i. 5, vii. 4, viii. 2, ix. 8, 11, etc. 

vuvi 8€ wohd oroudatdrepov. ‘But now much more in earnest 
by reason of much confidence to you-ward.’ In this way it is easy 
to continue the alliteration. See oni. 15 for the Pauline word 
merolOnats, Which no doubt means the envoy’s confidence (RV.) 
rather than the Apostle’s (AV.). The latter would require a 
pronoun to make it clear. But this mention of the envoy’s 
confidence respecting them does not prove that he had been in 
Corinth. What he had heard about them might make him eager 
to come. See Index IV. 


23. cite Gwép Titov . . . etre ddeApot jpav. The constr. is 
broken in dictating. ‘Whether [anyone asks] about Titus, he is 
my partner and fellow-worker to you-ward; or our brethren [be 
asked about], they are apostles of Churches, a glory to Christ.’ 
Titus is to represent the Apostle; the two brethren are to 
represent the Macedonian Churches. Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7. He does 
not say ‘Apostles of Christ’; that was true of himself and the 
Twelve, who had received their commission direct from our Lord, 
but it was not true of these two brethren who were merely 
messengers or delegates of Churches, as Epaphroditus of Philippi ; 
legati, gui publico nomine pium exsequuntur officium (Beng.). 
See Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. pp. 319, 327. Never- 
theless, to be selected by their Churches was a guarantee for their 
characters and capacities. In these two verses he brings the 
commendatory section to a close. For «ire... eire see on 
i. 6; cf. x Cor. ili. 21, xiii. 8. Its use without a verb is classical. 
Blass, § 78. 2. See Hastings, DB. and DCG. art. ‘ Apostle.’ 


24. rhv obv évSegw . . . évdeifaobe. See crit. note below. 
‘Demonstrate therefore to them the demonstration of your love 
and of our glorying on your behalf to the face of the Churches.’ 
‘Show the proof’ (AV., RV.) does not preserve the repetition, 
which is probably deliberate. Vulg. has Ostensionem ergo... 
ostendite. It is easily preserved in English; ‘ Exhibit to them 
the exhibition,’ ‘Manifest to them the manifestation.’ The 
Corinthians are urged to show that their own love is genuine and 
that the Apostle’s pride in them is fully justified. “Evéeés in 
N.T. is a Pauline word (Rom. ili. 25, 26 and Phil. i. 28 only), 
and it is not found in LXX. It means ‘an appeal to facts,’ 
demonstratio rebus gestis facta. 

eis mpdcwtov Tay éxxAynodv. ‘To the face of the Churches’ ; 
ie. as if the congregations to which they belong were present. 
They are representative men ; delegates, who will report to the 
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Churches that elected them what they see and hear at Corinth, 
to which they are coming with high expectations; and the 
Corinthians must take care that there is no disappointment. 
This last clause is added with solemnity ; it points to a host of 
witnesses, in whose presence the Corinthians will virtually be 
acting. The Apostle has suggested a variety of motives, from 
the example of Christ down to respect for their own reputation, 
for being generous. 
It is not easy to decide between évdel~acbe (N C D? 2nd 8 E** K LP, 
f Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) and évdecxvduevoe (B D* E* G 17,d eg 
Goth.). WH. prefer the former, with the latter in marg. Tisch. prefers 
the latter, which would be likely to be corrected to évdeitacGe. The 


kal before els rpbcwrov 7. éxxd\., ‘and before the Churches’ (AV.) has 
very little authority (only a few cursives). 


IX. 1. Here again (see on vii. 1) the division between the 
chapters is not well placed. As the ydép shows, ix. 1 is closely 
connected with what precedes. The Apostle continues to make 
arrangements respecting the collection. He has assumed all 
along that what has been begun will not be allowed to drop, and 
he has suggested reasons for a liberal contribution. He now 
begs them, whether they give much or little, to have all in 
readiness before he himself arrives. 

As in the case of vi. 14-vii. 1, we have again to consider the 
hypothesis that a fragment of another letter has somehow or 
other been inserted here. It is urged that ix. 1 does not explain 
viii. 24, and therefore the ydép cannot refer to viii. 24, and that in 
ix. we have repetitions of things which have been already said in 
viii. Repetitions in letters are common enough, especially when 
the writer is very much in earnest and has to feel his way with 
caution. ‘“ The tautological urgency of the appeal does not show 
a plurality of epistles, but a lack of certainty as to the result” 
(Reuss). The ydp, as we shall see, is very intelligible. Indeed, 
if the division between the chapters had not been so misplaced, 
no one would have proposed to separate ix. 1-5 from viii. 16-24. 
Schmiedel divides the paragraphs between viii. 23 and 24, giving 
24 to what follows.* Hypotheses of stray leaves from other 
documents being imbedded in N.T. writings are to be received 
with much scepticism, unless they are supported by strong 
external evidence, as in the case of Jn. vii. 53-viii. 11. Some 
critics suggest that it is ch. viii. that has been interpolated. But 
there is no evidence in any MS., or version, or series of quotations, 
that 2 Corinthians ever existed without viii. or without ix. 


* Halmel insists that the omission of ravrys and addition of els rods 
aylous in ix. I (as in viii. 4) proves that in ix. I we begin a different and 
independent appeal. The inference is not strong: els rods dylouvs takes the 
place of ravrys. 
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Cyprian quotes from both, and commentators, both Greek and 
Latin, comment on. both without betraying doubt about the 
genuineness of either. It will be found that ix. helps us to 
understand viii. See Massie, pp. 60, 61. 


1. Mepi pév yap rijs Siakovias eis tods dylous. The pév antici- 
pates 6€ in v. 33; the ydp looks back to the conclusion of viii. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 8. ‘I have commended the envoys to you 
rather than commanded you to give (viii. 8), for, with regard to 
the ministration to the saints, 7” the first place (uév) it is super- 
fluous for me to be writing (pres. not aor.) to you.’ The similar 
statements in 1 Thess. iv. 9 and v. 1 should be compared; also 
iv. 13. For dcaxovia eis t. dy. sce on vill. 4. In neither place 
does the eis limit the ministration to the transmission of the 
money. C, Arm. omit ydp as unintelligible. 

mepiooov pot éottw. Lx abundanti est mthi scribere vobis 
(Vulg.); better, supervacaneum est. We often do this ; especi- 
ally in cases in which we are deeply interested. We begin, 
‘I need not say’; and immediately we do say, perhaps at some 
length: godds Sd todro movel, dare paAXov avrors éemtardcacba 
(Chrys.). On the art. with ypdpew see Blass, § 71. 2, and comp. 
vii. 11; Phil. ii. 6, iv. ro. 


2. ofSa yap thy mpobupiay uav. He has stated that he knows 
that they thought of doing something and began to do some- 
thing in the previous year, and he assumes that they are still 
anxious to do something ; solet enim se meliorem pracbere ille, de 
quo bene sentitur ab alio (Herveius). But we are not to suppose 
that St Paul deliberately gave the Corinthians praise which he 
knew that they did not deserve, in order to induce them to be 
liberal ; still less that this is a right thing to do. 

Av Omép Spav kavxSpat MaxéSoou. ‘ Of which I am continually 
glorying on your behalf to the Macedonians,’ He is staying in. 
Macedonia, and habitually praises the Corinthians to them. As 
Theodoret remarks, Ara pév KopwOiwy rots Maxedovas, Sia Se 
Maxedévwv tors KopiGiovs, éri tiv ayabnv épyaciav mpoerpeper. 
It would be grievous indeed, if the Corinthians now failed to 
imitate the Macedonians, to whom the Corinthians had been 
held up as a pattern. ‘See that you who taught them do not 
fall behind your own disciples.’ Kavya with acc. of the thing 
gloried in is not rare (vii. 14, x. 8, xi, 30). Often in Paul 
Kavxauat is used in a good sense, not merely when the glorying 
is in God or in Christ (Rom. v. 11, xv. 17; 1 Cor. i. 31; etc.), 
but also when it is in men (here, vii. 14 ; 2 Thess. i. 4; Phil. ii. 16). 
The Apostle also glories in his own infirmities and afflictions 
(xii. 9; Rom. v. 3). Here he seems to have some misgivings as 
to whether he may not have praised the Corinthians to the 
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Macedonians somewhat too warmly. The report which Titus 
brought from Corinth had delighted him so greatly, that his 
glorying about the collection may have been somewhat in excess 
of the facts. 

*Axata mapeoxevacrat dnd wépuot. He is quoting what he says 
to the Macedonians ; ‘ Achaia has been prepared since last year’ 
(see on viii. 10). As ini. 1, ‘Achaia’ probably means Corinth 
and the neighbouring district ; he purposely includes Christians 
outside Corinth, perhaps to avoid exaggeration. Corinth had 
done something the previous year, but apparently not very much. 

7d Spav Lidos. Again we have the Pauline arrangement of 
tyav between art. and noun; cf. i. 6, vil. 7, 15, viii. 13, 14, etc. 
In N.T., as in LXX and in class. Grk., ZjXos is usually masc., 
but here and Phil. ili. 6 the neut. form is well attested. It is 
found also in Ign. ZraZ. 4. Clem. Rom. Cor. 3-6 uses both 
masc, and neut. indifferently. Here the meaning is uncertain, 
but ‘your zeal’ is more probable than ‘ emulation of you,’ guae 
ex vobis est aemulatio (Aug.). 

hpéice. ‘Stimulated.’ In Col. iii. 21, the only other place 
in N.T. in which the verb occurs, it is used in a bad sense, 
‘ provoke,’ ‘irritate.’ In LXX and in class. Grk. the latter sense 
prevails. ‘Provoke’ has both meanings, but commonly the bad 
one. Aldis Wright (Bib Word Book, p. 482) gives examples of 
the good meaning. 


76(S B17) rather than d(CDFGKLP). tude (RBCP, f Vulg. 
Copt. Arm.) rather than é juév (DEF GKL, de Goth.). 


8. Emeupa Sé tods AdeApods. ‘In the second place (8¢) I am 
sending (epistolary aor., as in viii. 17, 18, 22) the brethren,’ viz. 
Titus and his two colleagues.* The S€ corresponds to the pév 
inv. 1. He need not urge them to give; he is sending these 
three to organize their giving. DE, Copt. have éréupaper. 

tva ph} TO Kadxnpa hay. ‘That our glorying on your behalf 
may not be made void in this particular.’ He had praised the 
Corinthians for many good qualities, and he does not want his 
boast to be proved an empty one in the matter of the relief-fund. 
He is not afraid that they will refuse to give, but he is afraid 
that they may be dilatory for want of organization. It will pro- 
duce a bad impression if the money is not ready when it is 
wanted. He carefully limits his anxiety to ‘this particular.’ 

tva nabs EXeyov wap. Fre. ‘That, just as I repeatedly said 
(to the Macedonians) you may be prepared.’ The second iva is 
co-ordinate with the first; cf. Gal. ili, 14. 


* Possibly only the two colleagues are meant. Titus was going of his own 
initiative (viii, 17). Without viti. 16-24, these verses (3-5) would be rather 
obscure, 
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4. édv ehOwow odv epot MaxeSdves. The brethren who go 
with Titus may or may not have been Macedonians. Their 
finding the collection not yet complete does not matter so much. 
But it will look very badly, when St Paul comes to fetch the 
money, if Macedonians come with him and find that very little 
has been collected. There is nothing here to show that the 
situation is different from that in viii,—that there St Paul is 
not coming to Corinth very soon, and that here he is coming 
very soon. 

drapackeudetous. A late and rare form, here only in N.T. 
The usual form is arapacxevos. Neither word occurs in LXX. 

katatoxuvO@puer iets. He puts his own shame first; but of 
course the disgrace would be theirs rather than his. He asks 
them to spare 4m, which is a better plea than appealing to their 
own interests, which are just touched parenthetically. J/u/ta 
confusto est, st pro te qui te diligit erubescat (Pseudo-Primasius). 
‘We, to say nothing of you, should be put to shame’ (vii. 14; 
Rom. x. 11). See Index IV. 

év tH Swootdce: tavty. The word has a very varied history, 
but only one or two points need be noted here. From meaning 
‘standing ground’ or ‘foundation’ it comes to mean ‘ground of 
hope or confidence’ (Ruth i. 12; Ezek. xix. 5), and hence ‘ hope’ 
or ‘confidence.’ In LXX it represents fifteen different Hebrew 
words. In Heb. iii. 14 (see Westcott) it means the resolute con- 
fidence which resists all attack. Here it means the Apostle’s 
confidence in the character of his converts. They must not 
make people think that he has been too sure of them. Cf. xi. 
17; Heb. xi. 1. In this verse St Paul makes it quite clear that 
he means to visit Corinth again. 

Aéywuev (NBC? LP, f Vulg. Syrr. Copt.) rather than Aéyw (C* DFG, 
deg). After rary, N° D°EK LP, Syrr. Arm. Goth. add ris xavyijoews, 
from xi. 17. &* BC D*G 17, 67**, Latt. Copt. omit. 

5. mpod\Owow . . . mMpoKatapticowor tiv mpoemnyyedpevny 
eddoyiay, ‘Togo to you before me and get into order before I 
come the bounty which was promised before (Rom. i. 2).’ In 
this way, or by having ‘in advance’ in all three places, the repe- 
tition, which is no doubt deliberate, may be preserved in English. 
See on xiii. 2. It is not quite clear that the participle means 
promised long before’ by the Corinthians. It might mean 
‘announced long before’ by St Paul. With dvayxatoy ynoduyv 
comp. 2 Macc. ix. 21. 

eddoyiav. From being used of good words it comes to mean 
good deeds ; from men blessing God and one another and God 
blessing men it comes to mean a concrete blessing or benefit, 
whether bestowed by men or by God (Judg,. i. 15; Ezek. xxxiv. 
26). Here it means a benefit bestowed by men on men. What 
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the Corinthians give will be a blessing to the Jerusalem poor 
(Gen. xxxiii. 11; Josh. xv. 19). He is not hinting that liberal 
giving will bring a blessing to them in this life or will be rewarded 
in the next; he is thinking of the good done to the recipients. 
In Rom. xvi. 18 edAoyia has the rare sense of ‘ flattering speech.’ 
It is remarkable that St Paul, who uses so many words in con- 
nexion with this benevolence to poor Christians, Kowvwvia, 
diaxovia, xdpis, adpérys, Aetrovpyia and edAoyia, nowhere speaks of 
it as duAavOpwria: that word he uses of God’s love to man (Tit. 
iii, 4). Luke has it of man’s love to man (Acts xxviii. 2).* 

&s ebdoylay kat ph ds mAeovegiav. Here RV. makes a change 
for the worse. ‘As a matter of bounty, not of covetous- 
ness’ (AV.), is better than ‘not of extortion’ (RV.). In the 
next verse edouévws as well as é’ eddoyiats applies to the 
Corinthians, and qedopuévws is parallel to as wAcovegiav as ér 
eidoyiats is to ws eddoyiav. ‘Not of extortion’ makes wAcovegia 
apply to the Apostle and his three envoys ; ‘that this might be 
ready, because you are so willing to give, and not because we 
force you to do so.’ The meaning rather is ‘that this may be 
ready as a generous gift and not as a grudging contribution.’ 
Ildcovegia is “The disposition which is ever ready to sacrifice 
one’s neighbour to oneself in all things” (Lightfoot on Rom. i. 
29). It has therefore a much wider sweep than ¢uAapyupia 
(Trench, Syn. § 24), and in the case of giving it means keeping 
for one’s own use what one ought to bestow on others. That 
is the meaning here.t But Chrysostom and Beza (ut extortum 
aliquid) take it as RV. 

els buds (NC KL) rather than mpds tu@s (BD FG).  mpoernyyen- 
pévny (NBCDFGP) rather than mpoxarmyyedudvny (KL). The xal 


before 4} &s is probably original; but N* F G, Latt. omit. DE have xal 
although de omit. 


IX. 6-15. Give liberally and cheerfully, for your own 
sakes and for the sake of the whole Church. 


® Now remember this sure law; He who sows sparingly, 
sparingly shall also reap, and he who sows on principles of 
bounty, on principles of bounty shall also reap. 7 Let each man 
give just what he has resolved in his mind to give, neither 
impulsively, because he takes no thought, nor regretfully, because 
he thinks that he cannot avoid giving. It is one who gives joy- 
ously that God loves and blesses. ®Do not regard this as an 
impossible standard. God can and will help you to attain to 

* Deissmann (Bz. St. p. 144) proposes to read Aoylay here instead of 


| eb\oylay. There is no authority for it. 
+t Wie cine Segensgabe nicht wie eine Habsuchtsgabe (Schmiedel). 
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it. He can shower earthly blessings in abundance upon you ; 
and so, when you find that on all occasions you have all suffi- 
ciency in all things, you will have abundant means for accom- 
plishing all kinds of good work. ®This is exactly what stands 
written about the charitable man in Scripture; 


He scattered, he gave to the needy, 
His good deeds shall never be forgotten. 


God not only can do this; He certainly will do it. 1°Hewhoso 
bountifully supplies seed for man to sow, and thus gives bread 
for him to eat, will certainly supply and multiply benefits for 
you to sow, and will make the harvest which springs from your 
good deeds to be a full one; # you will be enriched on every 
side, so that all kinds of liberality will be open to you; and this 
liberality of yours, which I hope to administer, will be sure to 
make the recipients very thankful to God. 1% For the ministra- 
tion of this truly religious service of yours does a great deal more 
than increase the supply of the wants of our fellow-Christians ; it 
does that, but it also, through the chorus of thanksgivings which 
it occasions, produces something more for God. 18 This charit- 
able ministration of yours is a proof of your Christian char- 
acter, and it gives those who profit by it two grounds of thank- 
fulness to God; viz. the genuine loyalty with which you confess 
your adherence to the Gospel of Christ, and the consequent 
liberality of your contribution to themselves, which is a benefit 
tothe whole Church. 1 They themselves, moreover, will respond 
by offering prayers on your behalf, longing for closer union with 
you, on account of the overflowing grace of God which has been 
manifestly poured upon you. ) Thanks be to God for effecting 
such brotherly love between Jew and Gentile in the Church, a 
precious boon of which it is impossible to state the worth. 


The paragraph is a closely united whole and is closely con- 
nected with what precedes. Having begged the Corinthians not 
to spoil his praise of them by exhibiting unreadiness now, but 
to give without further delay, he puts before them three motives 
for giving liberally and joyfully. 1. Giving in a right spirit is a 
sowing which is sure of a harvest. Dare non est amittere sed 
seminare (Herveius). 2. God is able and willing to bestow the 
right spirit and the worldly wealth with which to exhibit it. 3. 
What they give will not only be a relief to the recipients, but 
it will fill them with gratitude to God and with affection for the 
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donors. In a few details the exact meaning is not always clear, 
and in several places the grammatical construction is rugged or 
even broken. These blemishes are due to the deep feeling with 
which the Apostle advocates a cause which he has greatly at 
heart to those who have not been very enthusiastic about it, and 
who quite recently have been ill-disposed to himself. We must 
also remember that he is dictating, and in so doing may lose the 
thread of the construction. 


6. Todro 8& The 8€ is merely transitional ; ‘Now’ rather 
than ‘But.’ With rodre we may supply a verbs which is some- 
times expressed, such as, Aéyw, A€youev, Pypi, or tore, voetre, 
AoyilecOe, dvadoyicaaGe: either, ‘Now this I say,’ or ‘Now con- 
sider this.’ Cf. x Thess. iv. 15; Gal. ili. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 29, xv. 
5¢; Phil. ii..5; 2 Tim. ii. 7; etc. But rodro or éxetvo without 
a verb is freq. in class. Grk. Blass, § 81. 2; Winer, p. 746. The 
emphatic rovro calls attention to what follows; it is a well- 
established and important law. Lachmann takes the rodro on 
to ékaoros, ‘Now let each man do this’ or ‘give this,’ making 
6 omeipwv . . . Oepioes a parenthesis, which is an awkward and 
improbable construction. 

é omelpwr Hedopnevas, peSopevws kat Oepice. The chiasmus is 
effective; ‘He who sows sparingly, sparingly will also reap.’ 
St Paul is fond of chiasmus ; ii. 16, iv. 3, Vi 8, %. ¥%,-12, XiL.35 
1 Cor. iii. 17, iv. 10, viii. 13, xiil. 2. Comp. “One man spends, 
yet still increases ; another withholds what is proper, but it tends 
only to want’ (Prov. xi. 24). U¢ sementem feceris, ita metes (Cic. 
De Orat. ii. 65). Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX does the rare 
adv. pedouévws occur, but cf. dépwv 52 6 Pecdduevos (Prov. xxi. 14). 
The harvest at which the return for the sowing will be repeated 
is the end of the world (Mt. xii. 39), and the return, good or 
bad, is bestowed by Christ (v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; Col. 
ili, 25). 

ém eddoylats. ‘On principles of blessing,’ or ‘On conditions,’ 
or ‘For purposes of blessing.’ Cf. iv éx cot dtxaroovynv emt 
tH miore (Phil. iii, g), and 6 @eds éxrerey Tov dvOpwrov ex’ 
apbapoia (Wisd. ii. 23), and wdvres néiovw éx’ dyabG THY exipaviav 
yeyeroOar (2 Macc. v. 4). Papyri show that én dya0¢ was a 
common colloquial expression, and ém’ dya6ois also occurs. The 
plur. here indicates abundance, and the adverbial phrase may be 
rendered ‘ generously,’ ‘ bountifully ’; cf. Ecclus. xliv. 23. 

The Apostle has already shown (viii. 12) that generosity does 
not depend upon the amount given, but upon the mind and 
means of the giver; and we need not wonder that he here puts 
_ before his converts the prospect of a rich reward hereafter as a 
motive for being generous. Low motives, if not immoral, are 
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admissible, esp. in dealing with those to whom high motives do 

not always appeal. Our Lord makes use of them (Mt. vi. 4, 6, 
18; Lk. xiv. 14), as does St Paul elsewhere (1 Tim, vi. 17-19). 

Instead of én’ eddoylais, én’ evoylars, D has év eddoyla, ef eddroylas, G 

has €v evdoylg, én’ evdoyig, Cyprian in bemedictione, de benedictione. But 

it is clear from gerdouévws, pedoudvws that NBC etc. are right in having 


él in both places, and the plur. would be more likely to be changed to the 
sing. than vzce versa. 


7. Exaotos Kabds mpoypytat TH KapSia. ‘Each man just as he 
has determined in his heart.’ As in Rom. v. 18, the ellipse of 
the verb makes the sentence more forcible. Each must make 
up his mind seriously as to what he ought to give, and then give 
joyously. There must be neither thoughtless nor unwilling 
giving. Students of Aristotle’s Ethics are familiar with zpoa:p- 
etrOat of deliberate choosing, as also with airdépxea (v. 8); both 
words are freq. there, but occur nowhere else in N.T. Even if 
émxopnyav (v. 10) be allowed some weight, the use of such 
words is not very strong evidence that St Paul had acquaintance 
with Aristotelian philosophy. From philosophic schools these 
expressions had passed into the common language of the day, as 
Darwin’s language has done among ourselves. Cf. The sluggard’s 
hands ‘deliberately refuse to do anything,’ od yap mpoatpodvrar ai 
xeipes adrod mrovety te (Prov. xxi. 25); also mpiv 4 yvdvar adrov 7 
mpoehéo Oar mova (Is. vii. 15); and with rp Kapdie cf. 6 vids pov 
mpocihato TH WuxH THY Ovyarépa tuav (Gen. xxxiv. 8). 

éx Admns H e& dvdyxns. These are not alternatives, but 
different ways of stating the same fact. The man who gives e& 
dvaykns gives éx Avays. By public opinion or other influences 
he is forced to give, and therefore he gives with pain and regret. 
He cannot give willingly, and therefore cannot give joyfully. 
Cf. ‘Thy heart shall not be sad (0d Avrnbjoy tH Kapdia cov) 
when thou givest’ (Deut. xv. 10, where see Driver). 

ikapov yap Sérnv dyad 6 Geds. The first word is emphatic; 
hilarem, Dei similem (Beng.). ‘For it is a joyful giver that God 
loveth.? The quotation is from the LXX addition to Prov. 
xxii. 8, dvSpa tAapov kat Sdryv edrAoyet 6 @eds. St Paul is quoting 
from memory. He would not deliberately have changed edAoyet 
to dyamg Nowhere eise in N.T. does iAapds occur, but it is 
fairly freq. in LXX in the Sapiential books. Wetstein quotes 
a Rabbinical saying, to the effect that receiving a friend with 
a cheerful countenance and giving him nothing is better than 
giving him everything with a gloomy countenance. Seneca 
remarks that to give with doubt and delay is almost as thankless 
as tarefuse. Vam quum in beneficio jucundissima sit tribuentis 
voluntas, quit nolentem se tribuisse ipsa cunctatione testatus est, non 
dedit sed adversus ducentern male retinuit. Multi autem sunt quos 
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liberales facit frontis tnfirmitas. Optimum est, antecedere dest- 
derium cujusque, proximum sequi (De Benef. ii. 1). The classical 
form is doryp or dwryp. 

mponpytat (SBC P 67**) rather than wpoa:petra: (D E K L). 


8. BSuvatet S€ 6 eds. ‘Now God is aéd/e’; that is indisput- 
able. To give joyfully when one has little to spare may seem 
difficult, but with God all things are possible. He ‘is able to 
make every grace abound unto you.’ He can give the desire to 
be generous and the means of being generous. It is specially 
the latter that is meant hére. Datur nobis, et habemus, non ut 
habeamus, sed ut bene factamus. Omnia in hac vita, etiam 
praemnta, sunt semina fidelibus, in messem futuram (Beng.). The 
man with a bountiful heart finds that God supplies him with 
something to bestow; 6 @eds dperau éavtd rpdBarov eis dAoKdp- 
awow (Gen. xxii. 8). Asin iv. 15 weprooedw is transitive ; here 
it must be, and there it probably is. 

év mavtt mdvtore macav attdpxeav. ‘Always having all 
sufficiency in a// things, may abound to a// good works’ ; lit. ‘to 
every good work,’ or ‘every kind of good work.’ But, as in 
V. 5, Vi. 3, Vil. 4, Vill. 22, it is worth while to keep the repetition 
and alliteration as far as possible. In Plato (Alenex. 347 A) we 
have pndels pndeva pndapod aduxjnoy followed by 8:4 zavrés tacav 
mavtws TpoOvpiav mepacde eye. Adrapxea, ‘self-sufficiency,’ is 
being independent of external circumstances, especially of the 
services of other people. The result is contentment, for the less 
a man needs or desires in the way of external goods, the easier it 
is for him to be contented. This does not mean the avoidance 
of society or the refusal of the blessings of civilization, as the 
Cynics taught ; * these things are necessary for self-development : 
but it does mean being ad/e to do with a small amount of these 
advantages. The meaning here is that the less a man requires 
for himself, the greater means he will have for relieving the wants 
of others. In 1 Tim. vi. 6 (cf. Phil. iv. 11) the meaning is, not 
‘sufficiency,’ but ‘contentment.’ 


dware? (NBC*D* FG) rather than duvaréds (C? D?2d8 EK L P). 
Here, as in Rom. xiv. 4, the more usual word has been substituted for a 
rare one, In xiii. 3, the only other passage in N.T., duvare? is undisputed. 
Both in N.T, and LXX duvarés is very freq. ; in LXX duvaréw does not 
occur. 


9. xabes yéypamta. ‘Even as it stands written.’ There is 
exact correspondence between what has just been stated and 
what is said of the charitable man, ‘the man who fears the Lord,’ 


*"Apéoxe 0 atrots kak durds Brody, xabdmep Aroyévns, bs Epacke Bear per 
ak ua bndevds SeicOar, Tr 5é Oeots duolwv 7d ddALyww xpyvew (Diog. Laert. 
105). 
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in Scripture. It is possible to carry on 6 @eds from v. 8 as the 
subject in the quotation, and it is not fatal to this view that in 
Ps, cxii. 3, 9, the good man, and not God, is the subject. Quota- 
tions are often made, and with the more effect, with a complete 
change of application. Moreover, in Ps. cxi. 3, ‘His righteous- 
ness standeth fast for ever’ is said of God, and LXX is the same 
in both places. Nevertheless, the context here is in favour of 
understanding the quotation as a description of the benevolent 
man. 

éoxépticev, ESwxey Tots mévnow. ‘He scattered, he gave to 
the needy.’ ‘Scattering’ is the opposite of ‘sowing sparingly’; 
it is, as Bengel says, verbum generosum, implying giving with a 
full hand. But he is less happy in adding sine anxia cogitatione 
guorsum singula grana cadant. The really charitable man takes 
anxious care that his benevolence is not made mischievous by 
being misapplied ; he gives, not to anyone who will receive, but 
to the needy. Herveius is better; dedit non indiscrete omnibus, 
sed cum ratione solis pauperibus. Per hoc removetur vitium 
avaritiae contrarium, id est prodigalitatis. In N.T. (Mt. xii. 30 
=Lk. xi. 23; Jn. x. 12, xvi. 32), as in LXX, oxoprwi{w commonly 
means ‘disperse, put to flight.’ 

Nowhere else in N.T. does zévys occur, and therefore it is all 
the more necessary to distinguish it in translation from rrwyés, 
which is freq. in the Gospels, but is used by St Paul rarely, and 
only in this group of Epistles (Rom. xv. 26; Gal. ii. 10, iv. 9). 
Both words are found in conjunction, several times in Ezekiel, 
and more often in the Psalms, where the familiar ‘poor and 
needy’ is frequent. Yet no English Version makes any distine- 
tion here; nor does the Vulgate, which has no fixed rendering 
where the two words are found together. It varies between 
egenus et pauper and pauper et inops, and once has mendicus et 
pauper. See Index IV. Of the two words rrwxds (rrdécow, 1 
crouch’) is the stronger, ‘abjectly poor.’ Trench, Sym. § xxxvi. ; 
Hatch, 47d/. Gr. p. 73. With the general sense comp. Prov. 
xi. 25. The righteous man does not keep for selfish use what 
was meant for the benefit of many. 

4 Sexatoodvyn attod péver eis tov aidva. ‘His righteousness 
abideth for ever.’ Both subject and predicate of this simple 
sentence are ambiguous. “H d:catoovvn may mean either ‘right- 
eousness’ in the wider sense; or ‘almsgiving’ as a form of 
righteousness, and according to Jewish notions a very important 
form ; or ‘prosperity’ as a reward for righteousness, ‘blessing,’ 
which seems to be its meaning in Ps. cxii. 9; cf. Ezek. xviii. 20; 
Is, lviii. 8. ‘Righteousness leads to prosperity, and prosperity 
promotes almsgiving,’ is perhaps the sequence in thought. In 
Mt. vi. 3 the original reading dixaoo’vy was changed by some 
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copyists to éXenuoovvn, because they supposed that S:xaoodvy 
was used there in the narrower sense. Cf. Deut. xxiv. 13. 
Méve eis rov aiGva is also ambiguous, for it may refer to the life 
to come or be limited to this life, and the ‘abiding’ or ‘standing 
fast’ may be literal or may refer to perpetual remembrance by 
man or God. In LXX of both Psalms the expression is eis rov 
aiéva rod aiavos. It is unlikely that St Paul omits rod aidvos in 
order to limit the meaning to this life, for eis tov ai#va may 
include the life to come (Jn. viii. 51, xi. 26, xii. 34; etc.). He 
himself commonly uses the plur. eis tots aidvas, sometimes 
adding rév aiwvwv (Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 20; etc.) and sometimes 
not.(Rom. 3, 25,:ix:-s; .ete.). 

Among possible meanings for the whole statement these merit 
consideration ; (1) the righteous acts of the good man continue 
as long as he lives, for God always supplies him with the means ; 
(2) the prosperity which rewards his righteousness continues as 
long as he lives; (3) his goodness will always be remembered 
among men ; (4) his goodness will always be remembered and 
rewarded by God both here and hereafter; (5) the effects of his 
goodness will live for ever, influencing generation after genera- 
tion. Wickedness will be destroyed, but righteousness can 
never perish. Of these five the two last are best, and of these 
two the last is perhaps not sufficiently obvious; the fourth is 
simpler and is a principle often insisted on in Scripture. 


GK, fg add ro6 aldvos from LXX. 


10. 6 Sé émyopnyav onépua tH omeipovtt x.t.A. He is con- 
tinuing the argument that, in the long run, bounty is not ruinous 
to those who practise it. He has shown that God can reward it, 
and he now points out that we may believe that He will do so. 
He again resorts to Scripture, Is. lv. 10 and Hos. x. 12. 

kat dptov eis Bpdow. The clause is amphibolous, but no 
doubt should be taken with what precedes (RV.), not with what 
follows (AV.); ‘Now He that bountifully supplieth seed to the 
sower and bread for eating, will supply and multiply what you 
sow.’ It seems to be right to make a distinction between ém- 
xopynyéw and yxopyyéw, although in late Greek compound words 
are often no stronger in meaning than simple ones (Bigg on 2 Pet. 
i. 5). Cf. Gal. iii, 5; Col. ii. 19, in both of which passages émi- 
xopyyéw means ‘supply bountifully,’ and ércyopyyia has a similar 
force Eph. iv. 16 and Phil. i. 19 (Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 5). Xop- 
nyéw, freq. in LXX, is found in N.T. here and 1 Pet. iv. 11 only, 
The word passed through three stages; (1) ‘lead the chorus’; 
(2) ‘supply the chorus’ for a drama, a Aevrovpyia which cost the 
persons who undertook it a large outlay; (3) ‘supply anything 
plentifully,’ as here. Even the simple verb suggests generous 
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behaviour. Aristotle several times uses xexopyynuévos in the 
sense of ‘well furnished,’ ‘ well fitted out’ (Z7¢d. 1. viii. 15, x. 15, 
X. vii. 43 etc.). 

Rather more important than the change from émtxopyyév to 
xopyyyoe is the change from o7épua to ordpor, for the former is 
seed in the literal sense, whereas owdpos is here used of the gifts 
which must be scattered generously, and which God will supply 
and augment. The possessions of the Corinthians are given by 
God, and He augments them with a view to their being employed 
benevolently. 

Both external (see below) and internal evidence can show 
that the three verbs are futures indicative and not optatives. A 
wish does not suit the context. 

St Paul does not seem to make much, if any, difference 
between xavynors (i. 12, Vil. 4, 14, Vill. 24, xi. 10, 17) and Kavynpa 
(i. 14, V. 12, 1x. 3), and in late Greek the difference between -cus 
and -yza in verbal substantives is not very distinct. But in the 
case of Bpaots and wéats (1 Cor. viii. 4; Rom. xiv. 17; Col. 
il. 16) as compared with Bpaua and woyua (1 Cor. iii. 2, vi. 13, 
x. 3, 4; Rom. xiv. 15) he appears to observe the usual differ- 
ence, the former being ‘eating’ and ‘drinking,’ the latter ‘food’ 
and ‘drink.’ Here Bpaors is ‘eating’ rather than ‘food’; panem 
ad manducandum (Vulg.) rather than panem ad escam (Beza). But 
elsewhere Vulg. has esca or cibus for Bp@ows as well as for papa. 

adéjoe. Ta yerqpata THs Sixatocdvyns Spay. From LXX of 
Hos, x. 12; ‘will make the fruits of your righteousness to grow.’ 
Neither LXX nor Heb. give exactly the thought which St Paul 
has here, yet either might suggest the thought. His chief 
borrowing is the expression yevjpata Sixacocivys. The Heb. 
gives, ‘Sow for yourselves righteousness; reap the fruit of love; 
break up your fallow ground; since there is (still) time to seek 
Jehovah, till He come and rain righteousness upon you,’ or 
possibly ‘to the end that the fruit of righteousness may come to 
you’ (see Harper, ad /oc.). If we may take the first two com- 
mands as meaning ‘Sow for yourselves righteousness and ye 
shall reap in proportion to your love,’ and conclude ‘to the end 
that the fruit of righteousness may come to you,’ we come close 
to what St Paul inculcates here. LXX is very different; ‘Sow 
for yourselves unto righteousness ; reap unto fruit of life; light 
for yourselves unto light of knowledge; seek the Lord until the 
produce of righteousness comes for you.’ 

Here, as in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7, ad€avw is transitive ; so always in 
WO. Chex ts 3 Colon 6;.10 3%: Petit... In N.T. it is-often 
intransitive (Eph. ii. 21, iv. 15; Mt. vi. 28; etc.). The change 
is thought to begin with Aristotle. Many verbs, mostly con- 
nected with motion, make this transition. Winer, p. 314; Blass, 
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§ 24. Tévypa is freq. in LXX of vegetable produce; cf. Mt. 
xxvi. 29 and parallels. Here of the rewards of liberality. 
onépua (NC D?and3EKLP) rather than onépov (BD* FG), by 

assimilation to what follows. xopyyjoer . . . wAnOuved . . . avéioes 
(S*BCD*P, Latt. Copt.) rather than yopyyjoor. . . wAnOivar . 
avtjca. (N°©D°FGKL), yevyuara (NBCDFGKLP) rather than 
yevvijuara. Papyri confirm the spelling with one v, and the derivation 
from yivouat, as coexisting with the double vy, and the derivation from 
yervaw. Deissmann, 22d. St. pp. 109, 184. Cf. Mk. xiv. 25; Mt. xxvi. 
29; Lk. xxii. 18. In Mt. iii. 7, xii. 34, xxiii. 33, and Lk. ili. 7, yévyyua 
is right. Blass, § 3. 10. 


11. év mavtt mdouTi{dpevor. ‘ Ye being enriched in everything. 
The constr. is uncertain, but the meaning ‘is clear. It is awk- 
ward to make wv. 9, 10 a parenthesis and connect wAourilopevor 
with éyovres wepicoednte in v. 8, for in v. Io a new argument 
begins. Yet WH. follow Bengel in adopting this arrange- 
ment. It is less violent to connect wAovriféuevor with the 
preceding tuav: the transition from gen. to nom. would be 
easily made in dictating. Cf. doédéfovres (v. 13), €iddres (i. 7), 
OrABopuevor (vii. 5), oTEAASpevor (vill. 20). Winer, p. 716; Blass, 
§ 79. Io. 

eis tacav dmddtyTa, ATs Katepydtetar «.7.A. ‘Unto every 
kind of liberality (see on viii. 2), which is such as to (viii. 10) 
work out (vii. 10, 11) through us thanksgiving to God.’ It is 
difficult here to give daAdrns the meaning of ‘simplicity,’ ‘ single- 
ness of mind,’ which some prefer; Bzederkeit, Herzenseinfalt, 
Linfalt. Here, as in viii. 2, Vulg. has s¢mplicitas, Beza benignitas. 
‘Being enriched unto singleness of heart’ is a strange expression, 
and it does not make it less strange to explain ‘singleness of 
heart’ as ‘the absence of selfish motives.” The meaning is that 
the Corinthians will be endowed with a generosity which will 
enable the Apostle to excite gratitude in those who profit by it. 
With dv yay comp. tH Staxovoupevy id’ judy (vill. 19, 20).* It 
does not make much matter whether we take r@ @e@ with eya- 
piotiay Or katepydferor: the former is simpler. Datives are 
normal after such words as edxaptortia, edyy, mpooevyy, xapts. 
Here B reads @eod. There is no break in the paragraph here, 
as if v. 12 was the beginning of a new point; the verse merely 
explains what has just been stated, that charitable work promotes 
devout feeling towards God. There should be no full stop at 
end of v 11. 


12. Sr} Stakovia Tis Aettoupyias taUTys. ‘ Because the minis- 
tration of this public service not only helps to fill up the wants 


* Some understand 6? 7u@v as meaning, ‘through us weak mortals’; but 
it probably means no more than ‘through us who have to administer the 
bounty,’ 
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of the saints, but it also is abounding through many thanksgivings 
to God.’ ‘The ministration of this public service’ means ‘the 
ministering which you render to others by undertaking a work 
of general benevolence.’ The genitive is epexegetic. When 
Barnabas and Saul take relief from Antioch to Jerusalem in the 
famine-year, it is called dcaxovéa (Acts xi. 29, xii. 25). Aevtoupyia 
is used here in a sense closely akin to its classical meaning of 
the ‘aids’ which wealthy citizens had to render to the public in 
financing choruses for dramas (see on ¥v. Io), fitting out triremes, 
training gymnasts, etc. These pudlica munera were enforced by 
law, but St Paul uses the word of voluntary service. The Jews 
gave the term a religious meaning,* ‘the public ministrations of 
priests (Heb. viii. 6, ix. 21; Lk. i. 23; and often in Num. and 
Chron.) and of Levites’ (Ex. xxxviil, 19) [xxxviii. 21]; cf. 
1 Chron. xvi. 4, 37. “The words Xerovpyds, -eiv, -ia, are 
used in the Apostolic writings of services rendered to God and 
to man, and that in the widest relations of social life” (Westcott, 
Hebrews, p. 231); See on Rom. xv. 27, where the verb is used 
of this very contribution; also Lightfoot on Phil. ii. 17, 30. 
The dvaxovéa here is not the administration of the fund by St 
Paul (that is a subordinate detail), but the service of the Corin- 
thians in raising the fund. What Athenian citizens who had the 
means were made to do, Gentile Christians will be glad to do, in 
order to render service to society and to God. Christians, a 
little later, gave these words a special religious meaning in con- 
nexion with the Eucharist, while retaining the Jewish usage 
respecting public worship of any kind. It is doubtful whether 
here any idea of ‘sacrifice’ ought to be included. See on z. ro. 

mpocavyamAnpovca. ‘Filling up in addition,’ ‘helping to fill’; 
cf. xi. 9. The Corinthians were not the only contributors. 

7 Oeg. As in v. 11, this comes at the end with special 
force. There it seems to belong to edyapioréay rather than to 
katepyacera: ; and that is in favour of taking it with eiyapioriay 
here; but there is no certainty in either case. It may belong 
to evx. in either case or in neither. If taken with the verb, 
it is a dat. comm. ‘for God,’ and in that sense St Paul would 
perhaps rather have said «is rv dday rot Ocod (iv. 15); see also 
1 Cor. x. 31 ; Rom. xv. 7. To take 76 ed with edxapicriav 
does not destroy the antithesis between zpocavarAnpotoa and 
mepisoevodvoa, nor that between ray dyiwy and 7é Ged. B has 
7@ Xpiord here for rG @eG. TloAAGy may be ‘of many people,’ 
but ‘many thanksgivings’ is simpler, per mulias gratiarum 
actiones (Vulg.). 

* This use, however, was not peculiar to the Jews. Papyri of 165-160 B.c. 


show that it was common in Egypt, esp. of the services in the Serapeum 
(Deissmann, 426. St. p. 140). 
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18. 8cd ris Soxupiis tis Biaxoviags tadTys SoédLovres Tay Cedv. 
We again have an anacoluthon with a nom. participle ; see above 
on wAouri{opevor (v. 11), with which, however, dogafovres cannot 
be connected, for wAouri{dpuevor refers to the Corinthians and 
do€dLovres to the Christians at Jerusalem, who are the people 
that offer the many thanksgivings in v.12. The anacoluthon is 
simple enough in any case, but it is rather more simple if roAAG@v 
edyapioctiwy means ‘thanksgivings of many people’ rather than 
‘many thanksgivings.’ In any case this verse explains why 
Palestine Christians give thanks to God; ‘seeing that through 
the proof (see on ii. 9) of this ministration of yours they glorify 
God.’ The relief of want is one good point in benevolence, but 
only one; the glory of God is another; and it is greatly to the 
glory of God to change the spirits of others from despondency to 
joyous thankfulness to Him. Affliction tested the reality of the 
Macedonians’ Christianity (viii. 2), benevolence will be a proof 
in the case of the Corinthians. 

én ti smotayf ... Kal dawddéryt tis Kowwvias. In the 
fulness of his feeling the Apostle gives a compressed fulness of 
expression, the general meaning of which is certain, but the exact 
construction of which cannot in all particulars be disentangled 
with certainty. He has just stated what would be the occasion 
of the saints’ thankfulness. He now states two reasons for it, 
Corinthian loyalty to the Gospel, and Corinthian generosity to 
themselves. They had been suspicious of Corinthian loyalty ; 
many Jewish Christians had feared that converts from heathen- 
ism were turning Christian liberty into pagan licentiousness. 
The brethren in Jerusalem would now see that Gentile converts 
were as good Christians as Jewish converts; and generosity was 
generosity from whatever quarter it came. It does not make 
much difference whether we take els 1d evayyéAcov with 77 
brorayy Or THS Swodoyias, and both Vulg. (i obvedientia confes- 
stonis vestrae in evangelium Christi) and RV. (‘the obedience 
of your confession unto the Gospel of Christ’) leave it open. 
Beza (de vestra testata submissione in evangelium Christi) and AV. 
(‘your professed subjection unto the Gospel of Christ’) decide 
for tH brorayyj. The other is better; cf. rjv eis tov Xpiorév rod 
@cod dpodroyiav (Just. M. Zry. xlvii. 266 D). ‘Confession’ needs 
some further definition here. Later it was used of the confession 
made at baptism; see Suicer s.v. and drordocopat. 

We have a similar doubt as to whether eis airods xat eis 
adyvras should be taken with ris xowwvias or drAdryr, and here 
again connexion with the nearer noun is better (AV., RV.); 
‘and for the sincere kindness (v. 11, viii. 2) of your contribution 
(viii. 4) unto them and unto all.’ Cf. xowwviay twa rouoacbat 
els robs wrwxovs (Rom. xv. 26), and él rH Kowwvia tuav eis 7d 
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edayyéAtov (Phil. 1. 5), where the meaning is ‘ your co-operation 
in aid of the Gospel.’ See also Rom. xv. 26-31, and Hastings, 
DB. art. ‘Communion.’ Whether xal eis révras be a sudden 
afterthought or not, it points out to the Corinthians that a 
benefit conferred on the brethren at Jerusalem is a benefit to the 
whole body of Christians (1 Cor. xii. 26). 


14. xai adtdy Sejoer bwép Spay emimobovvtwv Spas. ‘While 
they themselves also, with supplication on your behalf, long after 
you.’ There is little doubt that we have here a gen. absol. (cf. 
iv. 18) stating the response which the Palestinian Christians will 
make to the generosity of their Corinthian brethren. The 
possibility of making dejyoe. depend on éméi in v. 13, or on 
dogdLovres, Or On wepiccevovea (in which case the whole of v. 13 
is a parenthesis), is not worth considering; the word implies 
“special petition for the supply of wants,” and is often used of 
intercession. See Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 6; Trench, Syn. § li. 
The dat. here is not instrumental, not ‘by,’ but ‘with’; the 
intercession accompanies their longing. The airéy is emphatic 
by position. BE have irép juav. For d€nots see Index IV. 

Sua thy SaepBdddoucav xdpiv tod Oecd ép Spiv. Note the 
change of constr. from Sid cum gen. in v. 13; also the change 
of meaning in xdpis from xdpw rod @eot to xdpis 7H Oecd. The 
clause explains the reason of the longing; ‘on account of the 
exceeding grace of God upon you.’ In viii. 1 it was the grace 
of God which enabled the Macedonian Christians to be so 
generous ; the Palestinians will see that a similar grace is operat- 
ing strongly at Corinth. The Apostle is very generous in his 
praise of both parties, of the Corinthians for their great generosity, 
and of the Jewish Christians for their gratitude to God, not 
merely for the relief given to them, but also for the genuineness 
of the Christianity found in the donors. The praise, esp. of the 
Corinthians, may seem to be somewhat extravagant; but St 
Paul is not praising what has taken place, but what he hopes 
and believes will take place.* It is a glorious picture which he 
has before his eyes. Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians 
abandoning their mutual distrust and dislike, which sometimes 
ended in bitter hostility, and drawing close together in mutual 
appreciation and love. 


15. Xdpis 76 Ge. This glorious picture causes him to burst 
out into an expression of deep thankfulness to God. _ He sees 
in it an earnest of that unity of Christendom for which he has 


* There is evidence that it did take place. Forty years later Clement of 
Rome, in addressing the Corinthians (ii, 1), praises them as 4d.oy diddvres A 
NauBdvovres, which he would hardly have done had the historic collection 
been a failure at Corinth. 
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laboured so perseveringly ; ‘neither Jew nor Greek,’ but ‘all one 
in Christ Jesus,’ (Gal. ais, 289.4, Cor, xi 33 sp Cobamud)s athe 
Jewish Christians thank God for the goodness of their Gentile 
brethren, and to this thanksgiving the Apostle utters a deep 
Amen in the brief but profound doxology contained in this verse. 
It is based on hope rather than on fact, and on the more remote 
rather than on the immediate and obvious results of his plead- 
ing. His intense thankfulness is not so much for the relief of 
the sufferings of the Jewish Christians in Palestine, as for the 
effect on Christendom of their being relieved by Gentile 
Christians in Europe. ‘‘It>will disarm suspicion; it will be a 
practical proof of the reality and power of the Gospel, it will 
strengthen the sense of brotherhood, it will turn distant strangers 
into earnest, eager friends, who pray for their benefactors and 
long for a sight of their face” (McFadyen, 2 Corinthians, p. 375). 
We may compare the interjected thanksgiving 1 Cor. xv. 57, and 
the similar expressions of praise Gal. i. 5; Rom. ix. 5, xl. 33; 
1 Tim. 1. 17. 

TH dvexSinyjtw adtoG S8wpeg. ‘For His inetfable gift’; it is 
one which is incapable of expression by speech. The epithet is 
found nowhere else in LXX or N.T. Clement of Rome uses it, 
apparently of laws of nature; ‘“‘the inscrutable (dve&:yviaora, 
Rom. xi. 33) depths of the abysses and the unutterable statutes 
(avexdenynta Kpiwara) of the nether regions” (Cor. xx. 5). It is 
also found in Arrian ; tv dvexdunynrov roApav (Exp. Alex. p. 310). 
Cf. dvexAdAnros (1 Pet. i. 8) of joy in Christ, and ddaAnros 
(Rom. viii. 26) of the groanings of the Spirit in intercession. All 
three words are rare. It is rash to say that so strong a word 
could not be used by St Paul of anything less than God’s 
supreme gift in sending His Son for man’s redemption. A 
thanksgiving for that has only a very far-fetched connexion with 
the context. On the other hand, the thought of the complete 
realization of his highest hopes for the unity of Christendom as 
the natural fruit of mutual goodwill between Gentile and Jewish 
Christians is quite sufficient to account for this outburst of 
fervour. Chrysostom remarks; “If God’s gift is indescribable, 
what madness it must be to raise curious questions about His 
Being. When what He bestows is ineffable, what must He be 
Himself.” Of the two explanations as to what the gift was for 
which St Paul was so intensely thankful, Chrysostom inclines 
to the less probable, that it was the gift of His Son for man’s 
salvation. 

Swpeg. Here, as elsewhere in N.T., the word is used of a 
Divine boon (Rom. v. 15, 17; Eph. iii. 7, iv. 7; Heb. vi. 4; 
etc.); the more freq. Sépov is used of offerings to God (Mt. v. 
23, 24, XV. 5, xxili, 18, 19; etc.) and gifts to men (Rev. xi. 10). 
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&8 C2 D2 and SEK LP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. insert dé after yds. Nx" 
BC* D* FG 17, Latt. Goth. omit. Connecting particles are often in- 
serted by scribes and translators for smoothness, and the 6¢ is probably not 
genuine. If we omit it, the sentence is an exclamation of thankfulness, 
closing the subject ; and thus we have an intelligible conclusion to ch. ix. 
But if the dé is genuine, the sentence looks as if it were unfinished, and the 
want of connexion between ix. 15 and x. 1 becomes glaring. This would 
be a point in favour of the theory that i.-ix. is a letter of which the original 
conclusion has been lost, and which has been joined to another letter of 
which the original beginning has been lost. Kennedy, Hermathena, X11. 
xx1x., 1903, p. 365. 


Here the second main division of the Epistle ends. The 
whole of it (viii., ix.) is taken up with the subject of the collection 
for the poor at Jerusalem. On the interesting question whether 
the remaining four chapters are part of the same letter, or 
belonged originally to the severe letter which the Apostle wrote 
after 1 Corinthians and before 2 Cor. i.-ix., see the Introduction, 
$ 1V. 5, and the note on vii. 8. Here it may suffice to quote 
the werds of two recent commentators, both of whom think that 
the latter hypothesis is hardly necessary. 

“The most cursory reader cannot fail to perceive an abrupt 
difference in tone, as he passes from ch. vili.f. to ch. x. The 
former chapters were complimentary and affectionate; this and 
the following chapters are heated, polemical, and in part ironical. 
There, the Corinthians were his beloved ‘brethren,’ of whom he 
was proud, and of whose generosity he was not afraid to boast ; 
here, there are enemies in the camp—enemies who have been 
challenging his authority, and detracting from his credit, and who 
will therefore have to be summarily dealt with. They will have to 
be convinced, by its impact on themselves, that Paul’s authority isa 
very real thing, and that he is just as capable of exercising it before 
their eyes as he is by means of correspondence” (McFadyen, p. 376). 

The other commentator allows that there is an “abrupt 
change of tone and subject at x. 1, where there is no manifest 
connexion with what goes before, and after a peaceable discussion 
of the fruits to be expected from the collection, we are suddenly 
plunged in a piece of vehement polemical writing against ad- 
versaries, the quarrel with whom has already been adjusted in 
the earlier chapters” (Menzies, p. xxxv). 

It is very difficult to see how viii. and ix. “ prepare for the 
polemic against the Judaistic opponents” in x.-xiii Is asking 
for money a good preparation for an incisive attack P 


X. 1-XIII. 10. ST PAUL’S VINDICATION OF HIS 
APOSTOLIC AUTHORITY; THE GREAT INVECTIVE. 


Whatever view may be taken of the origin of these four 
chapters, it is universally admitted that the third main portion of 
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the Epistle, in the form in which it is found in all extant 
authorities, begins here. Having with much tenderness and 
affection effected a complete reconciliation between himself and 
his rebellious converts at Corinth (i.-vii.), and having felt his 
way, with diffidence amounting almost to misgiving, to an urgent 
request for bountiful support to the collection for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem (viii., ix.), he now, without any ex- 
planation of the change of topic and tone, suddenly begins a 
vehement assertion of his Apostolic authority as superior to 
that of those who oppose him, ending with something which 
is almost a declaration of war against those who shall have 
failed to submit when he pays his next visit to them, which will 
be soon. 

Like the earlier parts of the Epistle, this portion is written 
under the influence of strong feeling, but, as again is universally 
admitted, the feeling is of a very different kind. Instead of 
yearning affection and a desire not to seem to be straining his 
Apostolic authority (i. 23, 24, ii. 4, iv. 15, V. 12, 13, Vi. 11-13, 
vil. 2-4, Vili. 8, ix. 1, 11), he now exhibits fierce indignation and 
asserts his authority to the uttermost. Although there is no 
clear evidence that in his indignation he had carefully arranged 
the subject-matter of his invective, we can trace changes of 
subject, and there seem to be three main divisions; 1. the 
Apostle’s authority and the area of his mission (x. 1-18); 2. the 
‘glorying,’ a folly which has been forced upon him (xi. 1—xii. 10) ; 
3. his credentials and his final warnings (xii. 11-xiii. 10). For 
convenience of investigation we can make further sub-divisions, 
but this does not imply that such sub-divisions were in the 
Apostle’s mind when he dictated the letter. He takes up charges 
which have been brought against him and answers them as they 
occur to him. 


X. 1-6. Reply to the Charge of Cowardice. 


When I come to Corinth, I may be obliged to take strong 
measures against those who disturb the peace of the Church. 


1 Now this is an intensely personal matter. I, Paul, in all 
earnestness appeal to you by the meekness and unfailing fairness 
of Christ,—I, whom you accuse of grovelling when face to face 
with you, and of being fearlessly outspoken only when I am far 
away: ?I pray you not to drive me, when I do come to you, to 
be fearlessly outspoken with the sure confidence with which I am 
persuaded that I can muster courage against certain persons who 
are persuaded that we think and act on worldly and carnal 
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principles. ® True that it is in the world and in the flesh that 
we do think and act, but it is not on worldly and carnal principles 
that we conduct our campaign. ‘For the weapons of our 
campaign are not those of feeble human flesh. No, they are full 
of power, in God’s service and with His blessing, for the demoli- 
tion of the strongholds which defy His Gospel; 5 seeing that we 
demolish confident persuasions and every high structure that is 
being lifted up to oppose the revelation which God has given of 
Himself, and by making captives of every rebellious device bring 
them into submissive obedience to the Christ. ® We are quite 
prepared to punish all disobedience, whenever your obedience is 
complete. 


1. Autos 8€ éy® Maidos. It is sometimes suggested that St 
Paul here takes the pen from his amanuensis and writes the rest 
of the letter with his own hand, as he tells us that he did in the 
case of his concluding salutations (2 Thess. iii, 17; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18). It is likely enough that he sometimes 
wrote other portions of his letters. Gal. vi. 11 seems to imply 
that the last eight verses, and possibly more, were written with 
his own hand, and we may infer from Philem. rg that in writing 
that short and very intimate letter he did not employ an aman- 
uensis at all. But we cannot safely infer from atrds éys that 
here he dismisses his amanuensis and begins to write himself; 
no such inference can be drawn from Rom. vii. 25, ix. 3, or 
xv. 14, in all which places airés éyé occurs. If it means this 
here, what does it mean in xil. 13? It is possible that atrés éya 
dismisses Timothy. Hitherto Timothy has been associated with 
him in writing the letter (i. 1) as being one of his colleagues in 
forming the Corinthian Church; but now he is about to speak 
of purely personal matters with which Timothy has nothing to 
do. It is Paul and not Timothy who has been misrepresented 
and calumniated, and it is Paul alone who answers the slanders ; 
the responsibility and the authority are his. It is some confirma- 
tion of this view that, whereas in the first nine chapters he 
commonly uses the 1st pers. plur., while the 1st pers. sing. is 
exceptional, in these four chapters the sing. is the rule, and the 
plur. is exceptional. Nevertheless, this does not carry us very 
far, for in this chapter the plur. is freq. ; see also xi. 12, xil. 19, 
xiii. 4-7. Moreover, this explanation gives rather a full meaning 
to airés éyé. Another possibility is that airds éys merely pre- 
pares the way for the words which follow; ‘The very Paul, who 
seems to you so meek and mild when he is face to face with you, 
and so resolute and brave when he is far away, this same Paul 
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exhorts you, etc.’ For this we should perhaps have airés=6 
avros.* 

The best parallel to airés éyé IlatAos is Gal. v. 2; “Ide eyo 
[latAos Aéyw juiv, where éy® ILatAos is partly an assertion of 
authority,t partly an indirect refutation of calumnies (see Light- 
foot). Here the airés makes the refutation more emphatic and 
perhaps somewhat scornful. St Paul rarely introduces his name 
in the body of a letter, and where he does it always has special 
emphasis (1 Thess. ii. 18; Eph. iii. 1; Col. 1, 23; Philem. 19). 
In Gal. v. 2 and Eph. ili. 1 it cannot be meant to exclude those 
who are named in the opening salutation, for no one is coupled 
with the Apostle in the salutation. 

Those who regard 2 Cor. as only one letter sometimes 
endeavour to find a connexion between ix. and x. in some such 
way as this; ‘I exhort you to be kind and considerate to the 
brethren in Jerusalem because of the gentleness and consider- 
ateness of Christ; and I pray God that I may not be forced to” 
do more than exhort.’ But this reads into the words a good deal 
which is not expressed. The subject of the collection is abso- 
lutely dropped; in these four chapters there is no further 
allusion to it. And it is difficult to see how “the grateful 
ending” of ix. “affords an easy platform of approach to the 
unpleasant matter” of x.-xili. It is more reasonable to say that 
“the writer moves on, without indicating any connexion, to 
another matter” (Denney). Whatever be our view of these four 
chapters, it is clear that we have a fresh start. The preceding 
topic is now dropped and another one is begun. Three elerrents 
which are conspicuous in the four chapters find expression in 
these two introductory verses; the strong personal feeling, 
indignation at the calumnies of his opponents, and the intimation 
that, if the opposition continues, he will not spare. See on 
i Cor. iv. 21, where the same question is raised. 

Tapakah® Suds. The extraordinary change of tone which 
suddenly begins here is sometimes explained by the assertion that 
in the first two-thirds of his letter the Apostle is addressing the 
loyal Corinthians, and in the last third his opponents. Of this 
change of address there is not the smallest intimation; in both 
portions we have tpets and duds throughout, and in both portions, 
as in 1 Cor., the whole Corinthian Church is addressed. In a. 2 
the opponents are mentioned separately as twas. The sudden 
change is in the Apostle’s attitude towards the Corinthians. And 


* Cassian expands thus: ‘I whom you know to be an Apostle of Christ, 
whom you venerate with the utmost respect, whom you believe to be of the 
highest character and perfect, and one in whom Christ speaks.’ 


_ fF’ Eudacrs ris dwoorohuxijs dglas (Thdrt.), There is something of defiance 
in the expression. 
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mapaxaX is here ‘exhort’ rather than ‘entreat’; it has almost a 
minatory tone, ‘I strongly advise you.’ In v. 2 he lowers the 
tone to ‘beseech.’ - 

dua Tis mpairntos Kal émercias. This appeal has nothing 
to do with the collection ; it refers to the warning entreaty which 
follows. In Aristotle zpadrys is the mean between épyAdrns and 
dopyynoia, and the opposite of xaAerdrns (Eth. Nic. 1. vii. 10, 
Iv. v., Hist. An. 1x. i. 1). Plutarch (Peric. 39, Sertorius, 25, 
Caes. 57) combines it with ézveckeca, as St Paul does here, and 
makes it the opposite of drorozia, “The Scriptural zpadrys is 
not in man’s outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his mere natural 
disposition. Rather is it an inwrought grace of the soul, and 
the exercises of it are chiefly towards God (Mt. xi. 29 ; Jas. i. 21). 
It is that temper of spirit in which we accept His dealings with 
us without disputing or resisting” (Trench, Sym. § xlii.). ’Evrceé- 
cea is that ‘sweet reasonableness’ (Matthew Arnold) which pre- 
vents summum jus from becoming summa injuria, by admitting 
limitations and making allowances for special circumstances : 
mpadtns virtus magis absoluta, émveixeca magis refertur ad alios 
(Beng.). Cf. 2 Macc. x. 4. Vulg. is capricious in its renderings 
of both terms. Here it has modestia for éavefkea, but Acts 
xxiv. 4 clementia. Here and in some other places it has man- 
suetudo for mpairys, but Gal. vi. Zenitas, Eph. iv. 2 and 2 Tim. 
ii. 25, modestia. In O.T. we find veverentia and trangquillitas 
(Wisd. ii. 19, etc.). 

The appeal shows that St Paul must have instructed the 
Corinthians as to the character of the Redeemer, whose words 
and actions must therefore have been known to himself. The 
Gospels were not yet written, but the oral tradition was there 
in its fulness. That the Messiah would be zpais had been fore- 
told (Zech. ix. 9), and He had proclaimed Himself to be so (Mt. 
xi. 29), and had declared the blessedness of those who are so 
(Mt. v. 5). The appeal reads somewhat strangely as a prelude 
to one of the most bitter and vehement paragraphs in the 
writings of St Paul. What follows reads rather like an echo of 
the wrath of the Lamb. We might have expected him to say 
"Inood (iv. 10, 11; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 14) when speaking 
of the earthly life of Christ. But Xpucrod may have point, 
because some of them professed to be in a special sense Xpicrovd 
(1 Cor. i. 12). 

és Kata mpdowmoy péev TatreLvos év iuiv. Here razrewwds is used 
in a bad sense, which is unusual. He is quoting the words of 
his accusers at Corinth. They had said that, when he was there, 
he was a Uriah Heep, very humble and cringing and artful; when 
he was away from them, he could pluck up his courage and be 
very resolute—on paper. See on vii. 6. 
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Here and throughout both LXX and N.T. we should read mpatrys 
(s* BGP 17) rather than mpadrns (R7>C DEKL). In LXX both mpais 
(Num. xii. 3 and often in Psalms) and rasecvés (Prov. iii. 34; Zeph. ii. 33 
Is. xi. 4) are used to translate the same Hebrew, azaz. 


2. Sdopar $2 73 ph wapdy Oappfoat. The appeal to the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ influences the Apostle himself, and 
he drops from magisterial exhortion to earnest entreaty. RV. 
does not sufficiently mark this with ‘intreat’ and ‘beseech,’ nor 
Vulg. with odsecro and rogo, while AV. does not mark it at all, 
but has ‘beseech’ for both verbs. Agomat 8€ takes up mapaxadd 
and repeats it in a lower key; ‘I exhort, nay I beseech you, 
that I may not when present show courage.’ Lit. ‘I beg of you 
the not, when I am present, showing courage.’ Chrys. has pq 
pe dvayxdonte. On the constr. see Blass, § 71. 1; mapwy is 
attracted to the nom. of déouar. Cf. Euadov atrdpxys etvar (Phil. 
iv. 11), ddoKovres elvat copot (Rom. i. 22). Bachmann follows 
Rickert and B. Weiss in thinking that déoyat is addressed to 
God, which is not probable. As déouar must be distinguished in 
translation from wapaxade, so also must Oappyjcat from toApjoat, 
and here again AV. ignores the change. The change of word 
is probably neither accidental nor merely for the sake of variety, 
but marks the difference between the feigned courage which his 
critics attributed to him and the uncompromising boldness which 
he is confident of exhibiting if his opponents render it necessary. 
He beseeches them so to behave that he may be spared the 
distress of proving that he can be unflinching when he is face 
to face with them. 

Ti Teor Ojoet 4 AoytLopat ToApAoatK.t.A. ‘With the confidence 
(i. 15) wherewith I count on being bold against certain persons 
who count of us as, etc.’ The Corinthians of course would under- 
stand who the twas, guosdam, whom he does not care to mention, 
are, cf. ili, 1; 1 Cor. xv. 12, They are a malignant coterie in 
the Church which he is addressing. The thought of them 
changes his tone once more, and he again becomes minatory. 
We must give the same rendering to Aoyouae and Aoy:Lopeévous, 
both of which are midd. and not pass. Nevertheless there is a 
difference of signification, the one meaning ‘I reckon’ = ‘I exfect,’ 
the other meaning ‘who reckon’=‘who suppose.’ The verb is 
very freq. in Paul, esp. in Rom. and 2 Cor. Vulg. here has gua 
existimor audere in quosdam, gui arbitrantur nos, etc., using two 
different verbs and taking Aoyifouar as passive. It uses both 
these verbs elsewhere, and also cogito (vv. 7, 11, iii, 53 etc.), 
reputo (v. 19; Gal. iii, 6; 2 Tim. iv. 6; etc.), zmputo (Rom. 
iv. 3, 8), cud accepto fero (Rom. iv. 6), and aestimo (Rom. viii. 36, 
ix. 8), Rom. iv. 3 is remarkable, for in Gen. xv. 6 Vulg. has 
reputo. 
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&s kata odpka wepiratodvras. * As if our conduct were guided 
by carnal principles’; see on Rom. viii. 4. His opponents 
attributed to him unspiritual and worldly motives and conduct ; 
that he was capricious and shuffling, verbose and vain-glorious, 
at once a coward and a bully, and so forth. That they accused 
him of unchastity is not probable; had they done so, he would 
have been more definite. Nor is there any reference to his 
physical infirmities. See on i. 17, last note; and for the 
Hebraistic repiraretv of daily conduct see on iv. 2 and 1 Cor. 
iil. 3, also on dveorpdpyuev, 2 Cor. i. 12. The metaphor which 
follows suggests that xara odpxa refers, among other things, to a 
charge of being a coward. 


8. év capxt yap mepiarobvtes. ‘In the flesh (emphatic) no doubt 
we walk, but not according to the flesh do we carry on our war- 
fare.’ The ydp implies a tacit contradiction ; ‘That is not true, 
Jor, although of course we walk in, etc.’ Like all human beings, 
he is subject to the limitations and weaknesses of humanity, such 
as timidity, indiscretion, love of influence ; cf. iv. 7; Gal. ii. 20; 
Phil. i. 22. An Apostle, in his missionary work, has to reckon 
with these drawbacks, but they do not regulate his conduct. They 
constitute the condition zz which he must labour, but they are not 
its regulating principle. Its principles are not worldly but spiritual. 

That a Christian’s life is warfare is often pointed out by St Paul 
(vi. 7; 1 Thess. v. 8; Rom. xiii. 12, 13; Eph. vi. 11-17; 1 Tim. 
i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4). Cf. Wisd. v. 17-20, a book with which St 
Paul seems to have been familiar. The metaphor would be natural 
enough, even if the Apostle had not had frequent experience of 
Roman soldiers. Here it has special point, if he is rebutting 
a charge of cowardice ; and he is certainly beginning to carry war 
into his opponents’ camp. Durandus (Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum, iv. 16), after saying that “when the Epistle is read 
we do not kneel but sit,” adds that “ So/diers, however, are 
accustomed to stand when the Epistles of Pau/ are read, in 
honour of him, because he was a soldier.” See V. Staley, Studies 
in Ceremonial, p. 80. 


4, In form this verse is a parenthesis to confirm the truth of 
the preceding statement, and xaGa:potvres in v. 5 goes back in 
grammatical constr. to orparevdueOa in v. 3. But in idea xafa- 
powvres is obviously connected with zpos xafaipeow in v. 4, and 
the const. of v. 3 seems to be forgotten. 

Ta yap Sta THs oTpatetas Hav. ‘For the weapons of our cam- 
paign are not fleshly.’ He probably refers to the artifices which 
his critics said that he employed in gaining converts. Adopting 
atparias as the right spelling (see below), we must treat it as 
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equivalent to ovzpareias, ‘campaign,’ not orparias, ‘army.’ 
“It is really superfluous to collect proofs of the fact that orpareia 
could also be written ozparia” (Deissmann, Bzé. St. p. 132). 
For capxixd see on i, 2; for d7Aa, on Vi. 7. 

Suvata To OcG. It is the idea of power that is wanted in 
opposition to the weakness of the flesh. The extraordinary 
effectiveness of the weapons is evidence that there is something 
more than mere human force in them; and hence perhaps the 
use of dvvara rather than avevparixd, the common antithesis to 
capxuxa. The force of the dat. is uncertain; either ‘for God,’ ‘in 
God’s service’ (dat. com.), or *before God,’ ‘in His eyes’ (RV.). 
From the latter the transition would be easy to the Hebraistic 
use for ‘exceeding,’ as in doretos t@ ed, ‘exceeding fair’ (Acts 
vii. 20). Erasmus has affatu Dei, Beza divinitus, ‘ divinely 
powerful.’ 

mpos Ka0aipeow dxupwudtwy. ‘To the demolition of strong- 
holds,’ the fortresses which hinder the success of the campaign, 
#.¢, all the prejudices and evil practices which resist the influence 
of the Gospel. In LXX, esp. in Maccabees (cf. 1 Macc. v. 65), 
6x¥pwpa is freq., but occurs nowhere else in N.T., and possibly 
St Paul is thinking of Prov. xxi. 22; méAes dxupas éréBn codpds 
cal xaeiAe 7d dxvpwpa ep’  ereroiPnoav ot do<eBels, Thackeray 
(St Paul and Jewish Thought, p. 239) quotes mpés ye tHv Tod 
dxupwpatos tovTov Kafaipesw from Philo, De Confus. Ling. 26. 
There is probably no special reference to the “‘fences about the 
Law,” or the Law itself, although the Law was often a great 
obstacle to the success of Christian missionaries. 

It is difficult to decide between erparlas (NS C D G) and orparelas (B). 


5. Noytopods kabatpodvtes. The constr. is doubtful. We can 
take it back to wepurarotvres and orparevopefa, making v. 4 a 
parenthesis (AV., RV., WH.); but St Paul so frequently has 
nominative participles without any regular connexion (@A:Bopevor, 
Vil. 5; oreAXGpevor, Vill. 20; mAovri{opuevor, ix. 11), that it is likely 
that we have a similar feature here ; ‘Seeing that we demolish 
seducing reasonings,’ #.¢., sophistries and plausible fallacies with 
which Jews and Gentiles evaded the teaching of the Apostles. 
Cf. Prov. xxi. 30. There is nothing personal in the warfare 
which the Apostles wage. They assail arguments and ideas in 
order to win over those who hold them. They do not attempt 
to destroy the reasoners in order to stop the arguments. And in 
demolishing reasonings St Paul did not use mots codias 
Adyous, though some missionaries did according to their ability ; 
the spiritual power with which he was endowed sufficed. It is 
not likely that Aoy:cpovs is meant to refer to AoyiLouevous, and 
in translating the one we need not consider the other. These 
specious and arrogant Aoyiopoé belong to a class of which he goes 
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on to speak. Cf. Rom. ii. 15, the only other passage in which 
Aoytopds is found in.N.T. 

Tay Upopa ématpdpevov, ‘Every high thing that is lifting 
itself up.’ In xi. 20 érarp. is midd., and so it probably is here. 
The metaphor is from walls and towers standing defiantly, rather 
than barriers hastily thrown up to check progress; but the pass. 
is possible, that is ‘erected,’ ‘set up,’ as a towering obstacle. 

kata THs yrwcews To) Ocod. ‘In opposition to the knowledge 
of God,’ that true knowledge of Him which comes through 
acquaintance with One who was the image of God (iv. 4). St 
Paul is sure that he possesses this. Cf. 7d yvwordv rod cod 
(Rom. i. 19), and wAavaoGat rept thy Tod Oeod yrdow (Wisd. xiv. 
22). St Paul’s acquaintance with the Book of Wisdom has been 
already noted. See on v. 4 and v. 1. 

aixpadkwtiLovtes. Military metaphors still continue, and in 
N.T. this metaphor of ‘making prisoners’ or ‘taking captive’ is 
peculiar to St Paul (Rom. vil. 23; 2 Tim. iii. 6). In Lk. xxi. 
24 there is no metaphor. These two military expressions are 
found in conjunction 1 Mace. viii. 10; pywaddricay ras yuvaikas 
avTav, ... Kal KaGeidov ra dxvpwpata atrav. Cf. 1d KdAXos 
avras Hxvaorice Wuxi airod (Judith xvi. 9). In Eph. iv. 8 we 
have aixueAwrevw, from Ezek. xil. 3. Both forms of the verb are 
very freq. in LXX; aixuadwrifw is used by Josephus, Plutarch, 
Arrian, etc. 

wav vonpa. ‘Every device’; see on ii. 11. Neither here, 
where Luther’s a//e Vernunft has led some people astray, nor 
1 Cor. iv. 4, where AV. has done the like, does St Paul express 
disapproval of human reasoning, or deny the right to think for 
oneself. It is those Aoywouot and vojpara which oppose or 
corrupt the truth to which he here declares hostility. But appa 
cis Suas (v. 1) does not justify our taking cis rv traxony with 
mav vonpa, ‘every device against the obedience’; for this we 
should have had xard, as in xara THs yvdoews. 

cis Thy btaKohv Tod Xptorod. These words go with aiyyodwri- 
fovres, ‘taking every opposing design prisoner and bringing it into 
the condition of submissive obedience to the Christ.’* Cf. Lk. 
xxi. 24. Submission to Christ is the new land into which they 
are carried captive; 1 Kings viii. 46; Judith v. 18; Tobit i. ro. 
That the imagery of the passage was suggested by the wars of 
Pompey against Mithridates and the Pirates (Stanley) is less 
likely than that the wars of the Maccabees were in the Apostle’s 
mind. But no actual campaign is needed to suggest the 
metaphors. Cf. Rom. i. 5. 


* This is what Deissmann has called the ‘‘ mystic genitive,” where ‘of 


Christ’ almost =‘ in Christ’; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 5 ; Eph. iii. 19, v. 21 ; Col. iii. 
15 (S¢ Paul, p. 141). 
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6. Kal év éroipw exovtes exStkfioat «7.4. ‘And being quite 
prepared to avenge all disobedience, whenever your obedience 
shall have been completed.’ This reads oddly after vii. 4, 16. 
There he is enthusiastic about them; here their obedience is 
still incomplete. See also viii. 7. The tudv is emphatic; he 
fully expects that, after the interval which he means to allow, the 
Corinthian Church will be found to be obedient to Christ and 
submissive to His Apostle. But there may be exceptions, and 
with such cases he is prepared to deal severely. We have éroiuws 
éxw, xii. 14, and év érotum éxw is found in Philo, Polybius, etc. 
See Wetstein. Such expressions, like dvvapau, are usually followed 
by the aor. infin. (xii. 14; Acts xxi. 13, xxili. 15, etc.).* The 
legal expression, éxduxjoa, ‘to do justice,’ may be compared with 
those in i. 22, il. 6, 8, vil. 11, 12. The play on words between 
cabatpoovres and ézatpouevov and between tzaxon and mapaxoy 
may be compared with those noted ini. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, vi. 10, 
vii. 10, vill. 22. Note also the emphatic repetition in wav... 
maoay, and the alliteration in éxovres éxduxjoar and macay rapaxonv. 
Alliteration with 7. is specially freq. (ix. 8,11). In LXX wapaxoy 
is not found, and in N.T. it occurs only here, Rom. v. 19, and 
Heb. ti. 2, and St Paul would probably have used dzre0ia (Rom. 
xi. 30, 32; Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; Col. ili. 6) here had he not wished 
to make a verbal antithesis to traxoy, for mapaxoy, ‘failing to 
listen’ or ‘listening amiss,’ implies less deliberate disobedience 
than dzreiOia.t 

These two verses exhibit the Apostle’s severity and considera- 
tion, and his authority is manifest in both. The threat of severity 
anticipates xii. 20—xiii. 1, and if these four chapters are part of 
the lost letter which was sent before 2 Cor. i.-ix., then ii. 9 may 
refer to this passage. The claim to a Divine commission and to 
the power to decide what is contrary to the knowledge of God is 
conspicuous here as in ii. 14, iv. 6, v. 18. In what way he will 
punish those who still oppose him when he comes is not stated. 
He is probably thinking of the Judaistic teachers, anticipating 
that those whom they have misled will submit and return to 
their allegiance, but that these alien teachers will not do so.t 
He passes on to deal with some of the sneers which they had 
employed in order to undermine his authority, and some of the 
claims which they had made in order to establish their own. 


* éroubrara exw and éf éroluov éxw, followed by infin., are found in 
papyri. 

+ Lachmann’s proposal to put a full stop after rapaxo#y, and take gray 

. % braKo} with what follows, is extraordinary. ‘ Whenever your obedi- 
ence shall have been completed, louk at what lies before your eyes’ is scarcely 
sense; and the usual punctuation makes excellent sense. 

If this is correct, then these verses were written before iii, 1, which 
seems to imply that the Judaizing teachers had left Corinth. 
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Some of the latter may have been true enough. They came 
from the country of the Messiah and from the primitive Christian 
congregation. They had personal acquaintance with some of the 
Twelve and with James, the Lord’s brother. That they had 
known Christ Himself is less probable. 


X. 7-11. Reply to the Charge of Weakness. 


My Apostolic Authority will be found to be as effective in 
Jact as it looks on paper. 


TIt is at the outward appearance of things that you look. 
There may be a certain person who is convinced in him- 
self that he is Christ’s man. Well then, let him, on second 
thoughts, be persuaded of this with himself, that just as truly 
as he is Christ’s, so also are we. ®That is no idle boast; 
for even supposing that I glory somewhat extravagantly about 
our authority, which was given me by the Lord for your 
upbuilding and not for your demolition, I shall not be put to 
shame as an impostor when I come to Corinth. %®I will not say 
more than that, that I may not seem (as it were) to terrify you 
by means of my letters. 1°For I know what people say; ‘Oh, 
yes, his letters are impressive and forcible enough; but his 
personal appearance is weak, and his manner of speaking is 
worth nothing.’ ™Let the man who talks in this manner be 
persuaded of this, that such as we are in word by means of 
letters, when we are absent, just such also, when we are present, 
are we in act. Our words and our conduct exactly correspond. 


7. Ta xata mpdowmov Bdérere. It is impossible to decide 
with any certainty whether PAézere is imperative or indicative 
(cf. Jn. v. 39, xiv. 1; 1 Jn. ii. 27, 29, iv. 2), and, if we decide 
for the indicative, whether it is interrogative or categorical (cf. 
xii. 5, 11, 19; 1 Cor. vi. 4, 6, vii. 18, 21, 27). All three render- 
ings, ‘Ye look’ (RV.), ‘Do ye look?’ (AV., RV. marg.), and 
‘Look ye’ (Vulg. videte), make good sense. Wiclif, Tyndale, 
and the Genevan agree with the last, and commentators, both 
ancient and modern, are much divided. If BdAdéere were im- 
perative, it would probably have come first; but this is not 
decisive. Let us follow RV. ‘It is at the things which lie before 
your face that you are looking.’ They ought to take a more 
comprehensive view, and also try to see a little below the surface. 
If self-commendation, plausibility, and adroitness suffice, then 
the Corinthians are quite right in accepting the Judaizers, but 
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they ought to look to more solid things than that. One can get 
much the same meaning, if BAéere is imperative, ‘ Look at the 
facts; not what these teachers say, but what you all can see. 
Das, was vor Augen liegt—ja das fasst ins Auge (Bachmann). 

ei tis wémoOev €autd, ‘If any man trusteth in himself that he 
is Christ’s, let him count (v 2) this again, with himself, that 
even as he is Christ’s, so also are we.’ It is ‘in himself,’ ‘in his 
own mind,’ that he has his confidence, and just there he ought 
also (wdAwv) to make his reckoning. The vague tus, like the 
vague tivas (v. 2), points to. the Apostle’s opponents, but the 
sing. ts is no proof that he is now thinking of a particular 
individual. Cf. xi. 4, 20. It is scarcely possible that Xpiorod 
etvat has any reference to the Christ party (1 Cor. i. 12). St 
Paul would not use language which would almost inevitably be 
understood to mean that he was a member of the ‘Christ’ 
party. These parties seem to have died out; for there is 
no mention of them in 2 Cor., not even in xii. 20, where he 
speaks of strifes and factions. We may conclude that the 
rebukes in 1 Cor. proved effectual. Xpiorot eZvac here means 
being Christ’s man, servant, or minister. With wdAw comp. 
1 Cor. xii, 21, and with éf’ éavrot, 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

D* E* FG, defg add dofdos after the first Xpucrod. ep éavrod (NB 
L, Latt. zz¢éva se) rather than add’ éavrod (CDEGKP). Xpicrod after 
jets (D7 EK L, Copt.) is probably not genuine; NBCD*FGP, 
Latt. ‘omit. 

8. édv te yop... Confirmatory evidence that he is 
Christ’s minister in as true a sense as his opponents are. Cf. 
Rom. xiv. 8. He begins with an ‘if,’ but he ends with a 
confident assertion. Even if he should use stronger language 
than he has done about his authority, there is not the least 
prospect that he will be put to shame as a convicted impostor. 
There will be ample justification of his claims. It is not certain 
that wepirodrepov refers to vv. 3-6, ‘more abundantly than I 
have just done’: it may mean no more than ‘somewhat 
abundantly.’ In any case we notice here his abstention from 
denying that his opponents are in any sense Christ’s ministers. 
All he says is that he can give ample evidence that he is a 
minister of Christ, invested with His authority. Contrast xi. 
13-15. In this verse we have the transition from the plur. to 
the sing. It is still ‘or authority,’ but the glorying is his own. 
The mixture of sing. and plur. continues for a while, and then 
in xi., xii, xiii, the sing. prevails. 

fis Edwxev 6 KUptos eis oikoSophy Kat odk ets Kabaipecw Suar. 
‘Which the Lord gave me for your upbuilding and not for your 
demolition.’ We must have the same rendering of xa@aip, here 
and in vv. 4 and 5. Here ‘building you up and not casting . 
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you down’ seems more effective; but we talk of ‘demolishing’ 
arguments (Aoypovs) rather than of ‘casting them down. 
Exactly the same expression is found again xiii. ro, and in both 
places it fits the context so well that there is no need to suspect 
an editorial insertion from either place to the other. The aor. 
refers to the commission given at Saul’s conversion (Acts ix. 6, 
I5, Xxll. 15, xxvi. 16). The clause may intimate that his critics 
said that his teaching was destructive, or that he holds that theirs 
is destructive. But we cannot be sure of either; it may be a 
plain statement of fact. 
ok aicxurOjconat, ‘I shall not be put to shame,’ by being 
exposed as a pretentious boaster. The change from subjunc- 
tive to indicative (‘shall not,’ not ‘should not’) marks his 
confidence. That will never happen. Some commentators 
~here add, as to be understood, ‘and I do not say anything 
stronger than this,’ in order to account for the tva which follows. 
The constr., thougi not quite regular, is intelligible enough. 

BG 17, Syr-Pesh. Copt. omit ve after éév. We may safely omit Kal 
before epicodrepov with N* BC D* E*GP, Latt. Copt. Syr-Hark. 
kauxjowuat (BCDFK) rather than xavxjoopar (NLP). C* P, Syr- 
Pesh. Copt. omit 7udv after ¢fovclas, perhaps as apparently out of 
harmony with the sing. verb. D*EGK L ins. ity after 6 xvpios, P before 
it; SBCD*17,deomit. Note the divergence between E and e, which 
usually agrees with d independently of the Greek of E. 


9. iva ph 86 «1-4. This depends on wv. 8 as a whole, not 
on any one clause or word. To make v. 10 a parenthesis and 
carry on iva to v. 11 is an intolerable constr. ; ‘That I may not 
seem... let such a one, etc.’ But it is perhaps in order to 
ease such a connexion that Chrys. inserts 6€ and Vulg. autem * 
after iva, for if tva has no connexion with v. 8, tva py ddgw is 
felt to be very abrupt. Ve videar without autem would be 
right. ' 
ds av éxdoBetv Spas. ‘As it were, to terrify you.’ The 
compound verb has a strong meaning, ‘to scare you out of your 
senses,’ and to tone this down ds av is prefixed; guast perterre- 
facere vos. It is freq. in LXX (Job vii. 14, xxxiii. 16; Wisd. xi. 
19, xvii. 6, 19; etc.), esp. in the phrase ov« éorar 6 éxpoPav 
(Lev. xxvi. 6; Deut. xxviii. 26; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. ili. 13; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 28, xxxix. 26), but is found nowhere else in N.T. It is 
doubtful whether we ought to count this as a very rare instance 
of av ¢. infin. We perhaps ought to write dody, which occurs in 
mod. Grk.; as also odv,=‘as,’ ‘like,’ or ‘when.’ Moulton, 

. 167. 
‘ 5a tav émotodav. ‘By my letters.’ We know certainly of 
two letters, 1 Cor. and its predecessor (1 Cor. v. 9). Unless 


* Ut autem non existimer tamquam terrere vos per epistolas. 
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these four chapters are part of the severe letter (i. 23, il. 3, 9, 
vii. 8), we know of three before these words were written, and 
there may have been others. But the strict injunctions about 
fornicators in the first letter (1 Cor. v. 9), and the severe sentence 
on the incestuous person in 1 Cor. (v. 3-5), would justify the 
expression ‘terrifying by my letters,’ without the addition of 
another severe letter. 


10. dnoiv. It is difficult to decide between dyciv and ¢daciv 
(see below). The tus (v. 7) and 6 rowitros (v, 11) might cause 
¢aciv to be corrected to ¢yoiv. On the other hand, ¢yoiv 
might be corrected to ¢aciv, because the context shows that this 
contemptuous criticism of the Apostle’s letters was not confined 
to an individual. In either case we have interesting con- 
temporary evidence of what -some people thought of the 
Apostle’s letters and of his personal effectiveness. Either ¢yotv 
or ¢aciv might be rendered ‘it is said,’ o” dit, man sagt. Winer, 

. 655. 

: Bapetar kal icxupat. ‘Weighty and powerful.’* The truth 
of this is seen by the description of the effect of the severe 
letter in vii. 8-11, a description which must be truthful, for it is 
sent to the Corinthians themselves, who knew the facts. His 
critics could not deny the solid and effective character of his 
letters. Bapetat probably does not mean ‘burdensome,’ 
‘grievous’ (Mt. xxiii. 4; Acts xx. 29; 1 Jn. v. 3), but ‘weighty,’ 
‘impressive’ (Mt. xxiii. 23 and perhaps Acts xxv. 7); yet the 
latter meaning isless common. Illustrations in Wetstein. Used 
for persons, Bapvs has commonly a bad signification, ‘ oppressive,’ 
‘cross-grained’; but it sometimes means ‘ dignified,’ ‘ grave,’ like 
ceyvds. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 6. Yet it is possible that the two 
epithets are not meant to be complimentary; they might mean 
that in his letters he was tyrannical and violent. 

4, 8€ mapoucia tod odparos. ‘Bodily presence (AV., RV.) 
can hardly be improved; but ‘personal presence,’ ‘perscnal 
appearance,’ ‘personality’ have been suggested. There is 
chiasmus in the contrasted epithets, do9evyjs being the antithesis 
of icxvpat and éfovdevnuwevos of Bapeia, and each pair helps to 
determine the meaning of the other. It is not certain that 
there is here any allusion to the personal appearance of the 
Apostle; that he was short and insignificant, “an ugly little 
Jew,” and that he had revolting infirmities, such as ophtha’mia 
and epilepsy. The contrast seems rather to be between the 
character of his letters and the character of the man himself. 


* German renderings vary considerably ; gewéchiig und gewaltig (Bach- 


mann); schwer und wuchtig (Bousset); wuchtie und kraftvoll (Lietzmann) ; 
gewichtig und stark (Heinrici-Meyer). 
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In his letters he was bold as a lion and firm as a rock ; when he 
came face to face with you, he gave way at once, trying to please 
everybody tt Cor. ix. 20), and what he said was not worth 
listening to (see on 1 Cor. ii. 3).* This looks like a reference to 
the intermediate and unsuccessful visit. 

eEoulernpévos. ‘Despised,’ ‘of no account’ (1 Cor. i. 28, 
vi. 4; Eccles, ix. 16; Mal. ii. 9; Dan. iv. 28; 2 Macc. i. 27). 
No doubt the Apostle’s powers were not always the same; his 
letters show that. At times his eloquence seemed godlike 
(Acts xiv. 8-12), but he had not the brilliancy of Apollos, and 
he did not keep Eutychus awake (Acts xx. 9). Ramsay, S¢ 
Paul, p. 84, Church in the Roman Empire, p. 57. “A person- 
ality of such polar contrasts made a very different impression on 
different people. Seldom perhaps has any one been at once so 
ardently hated and so passionately loved as St Paul” (Deissmann, 
St Paul, p. 70). As Bousset remarks, the personality of St Paul 
must have indeed been great, if, in spite of infirmities which 
would be specially distasteful to Greeks, he nevertheless was to 
them ‘7¢%e Apostle.’ 

Of the descriptions which have come down to us of the 
personal appearance of the Apostle the only one which is at all 
likely to be based upon early tradition is the well-known one in 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla, a document which Ramsay 
(Church in Rom. Emp. xvi.) assigns to the first century. These 
Acta exist in Syriac, Latin, Greek, and Armenian, and the 
Syriac is believed to embody the earliest form of the story. The 
description in the Syriac is as follows; “A man of middling 
size, and his hair was scanty, and his legs were a little crooked, 
and his knees were projecting (or far apart); and he had large 
eyes, and his eyebrows met, and his nose was somewhat long ; 
and he was full of grace and mercy; at one time he seemed like 
a man, and at another he seemed like an angel.” The. 
Armenian version says that he had blue eyes and crisp or curly 
hair. Later writers give him an aquiline nose. See F. C. 
Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62; Smith and 
Cheetham, D. of Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1622; Farrar, St Paul, exc. 
xi. ; Kraus, Real. Enc. d. Christ. Alter. ii. pp. 608, 613. 

al érwroval wév (N* B,r) rather than al pév ér. (SS DFGKLP, 


Latt.). gnc (NDEFGKLP, de Copt.) rather than gacly (B, fgr 
Vulg. Syrr.). Note the divergence between F and f. 


11. todro AoyifécOw. ‘Count ¢4zs.’ It is worth while to have 
the same rendering in wv. 2, 7, 11; RV. has ‘count,’ ‘consider,’ 
‘reckon.’ Todro is emphatic, ‘just this.’ 

tovodtos. Not ‘the person in question,’ but ‘such a one,’ 
6 Adyos would include the thought as well as the expression. 
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‘a person of this kind.’ The Apostle is not alluding to a 
definite individual, but quoting a current criticism. 

otoi éopev TS A6yw. ‘What we are in word by letters when 
we are absent, such ave we also in act when we are present.’ 
Menzies and "Moffatt follow AV. in supplying éodueOa with 
rovovrot, which confines the meaning to his intended visit to 
Corinth. RV. is almost certainly right in supplying écpey, 
which makes the statement apply to his whole character and 
conduct. He is not one in whom the inconsistency of writing 
forcibly and acting feebly is found. So Alford, Bachmann, 
Bernard, Lietzmann, McFadyen, Schmiedel. The antithesis 
between Adyw and épy», so freq. in Thucydides, is found Rom. 
xv. 18; and Acts vii. 22 we have duvards év Adyos Kal épyous 
avrov. In the antithesis here, we again have chiasmus; t@ 
Ady drdvres, Tapdvtes TO Epyw: cf. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, xiii. 3. 
Baljon needlessly suggests that de’ ériurroAGy is a gloss. 


12-18. A passage, the difficulty of which was very early 
felt, and hence the variations in the text, some of which are 
obviously the result of efforts to make things clearer. That St 
Paul deliberately wrote obscurely in order to avoid making 
definite charges against his assailants (Theodoret) is not 
probable.* He is satirical, and we must beware of taking his 
irony literally. Under cover of mock humility he shows that he 
is a very different kind of person from those who criticize him 
from a pinnacle of assumed superiority. They say that at close 
quarters he is a coward. Well, he must own that he has not the 
courage which they possess. He does not venture to put him- 
self on a level with people who sing their own praises and try to 
get themselves accepted at their own valuation. Conduct of 
that kind is folly. His glorying has limits not of his own 
choosing ; they are the limits of the sphere assigned to him by 
God, who sent him to Corinth. And he was the first in the field 
there. He did not come after others had laboured there and 
take the credit of what they had done, although there are people 
who have tried to reap where he has sown. He hopes that as 
the Corinthians’ faith increases he will be able to enlarge his 
sphere of influence and carry the Gospel to regions farther 
West, always avoiding the fields of other men’s labours, so as not 
to seem to plume himself on work which was not his own, 

The Western text (D* F G, de fg, Ambrst.) omits od ounaow 
(cvviotow), Aueis dé, and then the sentence @AAa adrot «7A. 
runs; ‘but we measuring ourselves by ourselves and comparing 
ourselves with ourselves are not going into spheres beyond our 


* doapds dway 7d xdpnua retro yéypader, évapyds edéyEar rods alrlous ob 
BovAdpevos. 
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measure and glorying there, etc.’ This makes good sense and 
runs smoothly, with. avroé carrying on the constr. of od rodpa- 
ev: and it may be an instance of what WH. call “Western 
non-interpolations” (ii. pp. 175 ff.). But more probably the 
omission is an attempt to make the original text clearer. The 
Apostle is not likely to have declared that he made Aimself his 
standard of excellence. To adopt the reading ovmovow and 
make it a dat. (cvviovewy) agreeing with éavrots—‘ compare our- 
selves with ourselves, unwise people, as they hold us to be’—is 
objectionable for the same reason, and in that case we should 
have rots py cvvotcw. We must retain yuets 8 and then 
avrot refers, not to the Apostle, but to his critics.* And we may 
safely reject the reading od ovvicacw (%*), which would mean 
that ‘they compare themselves with themselves without being 
aware that they do so,’ which is very poor sense. 


X. 12-18. The Area of his Mission includes Corinth. 


Self-praise ts worthless ; but I do claim that Corinth 
lies in the sphere of work which God has assigned to me. 


12T am accused of being a coward. Well, I really cannot 
muster courage to pair myself or compare myself with certain 
persons who are distinguished by much self-commendation. 
They fix their own standard of excellence, and are lost in admira- 
tion of themselves and one another for conforming to it, That 
is really not very sagacious. 18 We, however, who do not fix our 
own standard, will not glory beyond our legitimate limits, but 
will keep within the limits of that sphere which God has assigned 
to us as a limit, and which certainly meant that we should extend 
our labours so as to include you. 1 For we are not, I repeat,— 
as would be the case if we had no commission to come as far as 
you,—we are not straining to exceed the limits of our province. 
Why, we pressed on even to you, and were the first to proclaim 
in Corinth the Glad-tidings of the Christ. 4° Our glorying does 
not go beyond legitimate limits, does not take credit for what 
other men have done. But we do cherish a hope that, as your 
faith goes on growing, we may through you get an enlargement 
of influence—still keeping to the sphere allotted to us—an 
enlargement on a great scale; 'viz. to carry the Glad-tidings to 


* Bousset takes the opposite view ; that od ovriGow’ qyeis d¢is an insertion 
to ease the sense, ci" Wotbchelf. 
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the region beyond you, without glorying (as some people do) in 
another man’s sphere of labour of things already done before we 
came. 17 But in any case there is only one right way of glorying ; 
he who glories, let him glory in the Lord who alone can make 
work fruitful. 18 For he who, instead of giving all glory'to God, 
commends himself, is not the man that is accepted; the only 
one who wins real approval is he whom the Lord commends. 


It will perhaps be as well to give a paraphrase of vv. 12 and 
13 on the hypothesis that the Western text is correct, and it is 
preferred by some commentators. 

12You may call me a coward, for I really do not possess 
boldness enough to pair myself or compare myself with certain 
persons who are distinguished by much self-commendation. On 
the contrary, I fix my own standard and compare myself with it, 
18 and so my glorying will never go beyond legitimate limits, but 
will keep, etc. 


12, OF yap ToApOuev evKpivat % auvKpivat éautots. One 
suspects that for the sake of a play upon words the Apostle has 
used an expression which might otherwise have been clearer. 
‘For we have not the boldness (v. 2) to pair or to compare our- 
selves with some of those who commend themselves.’ The play 
on words (évxpivat } ovvKpivat) is as obvious here as in wz. 5, 6, 
and the meaning of évxpivat seems to be ‘judge amongst,’ 
‘estimate amongst,’ ‘class with,’ and it is stronger in meaning 
than ovvxpiva., so that ‘pair’ and ‘compare’ fairly well preserves 
the similarity of sound and change of meaning. ‘I could not 
venture to put myself in the same class with, or even compare 
myself with,’ is the sarcastic declaration. Vulg. gives the sense, 
without preserving any play of words; non entm audemus inserere 
aut comparare nos. Beza has nos adjungere ved conjungere, which 
sacrifices the sense in order to preserve the play. Bengel’s 
aequiparare aut comparare is better than either this or zmserere aut 
conserere. Cf. Wisd. vii. 29; 1 Macc. x. 71. St Paul had been 
accused of singing his own praises (iii. 1); he here intimates that 
this is just what his critics are fond of doing. 

GANG adrot év EauTots Eautods petpodvtes. If we retain yuets Sé 
in v. 13, and it is best to do so, the adroé must refer to the hostile 
critics ; ‘But they themselves measuring themselves by them- 
selves.’ They are a “mutual admiration and self-admiration 
society” (Waite). They set up their own conduct as a standard 
of excellence, and find their conformity to it eminently satis- 
factory and admirable. They are a community of Pecksniffs. 
Calvin takes the monks of his own time as an illustration ; sii 
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enim intus plaudebant, non considerantes quibus virtutibus constaret 
vera laus. 4 

od ouvtaow. ‘Are without understanding’; they are ddpoves 
(Eph. v. 17), who are not intelligent enough to put two and two 
together. These self-satisfied critics, who have no external 
standard, but judge everything by comparison with their own 
practice, come very far short of wisdom. Von inte/ligunt, says 
Augustine, adding negue guae loqguuntur neque de quibus affirmant 
(from 1 Tim. i. 7). Others supply, ‘ how ridiculous they are,’ or 
‘what they are talking about,’ or ‘what are the marks of a true 
Apostle.’ But ot cvvacw needs no supplement. Cf. odw voetre 
ovde ovviere; (Mk. viii. 17). 

The spelling évxps, and cuvxpt. is supported by B* D*; for the former G 
has xptvat. Naber’s suspicion of dittography is not needed; the play on 
words is thoroughly Pauline. IDE add éavurovs after the first verb, while 
S* omits éavrovs before perpobyres. ouvvidow (S'B 17) rather than 
cuvvovcw (DSEK LP) or cwicacw (&*). D* FG, defg omit ob ov. 


jets 5é, but the words should be retained with 8 BD*§EK LP, r Syrr. 
Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth. 


13. Hpets Sé odk eis TA Guetpa Kavxynodpeba. ‘But we will not 
glory beyond our measure.’ He does not fix his own standard, 
and he does not exceed the limits fixed for him; moreover, he 
has a settled determination never to exceed these limits. Eis 74 
dmerpa is indefinite ; it may refer to the excessive self-admiration 
of his opponents, or it may mean ‘in respect of things beyond 
our scope’; but this is less probable. Cf. eis ra pddiora. 

GANG KaTa TO péTpov ToD Kavdvos «.7.A. ‘But according to the 
measure of the length which God apportioned to us as a measure, 
to reach as far as even you.’ RV. and other authorities render 
xavav ‘province,’ and the rendering is so suitable to the context 
that we may perhaps regard it as admissible ; a specified sphere, 
definitely marked out, is the meaning required, and ‘ province’ 
expresses this very well. But xavdv is generally used of length, 
and 76 pérpov tov Kavdvos would mean ‘the length of one’s tether,’ 
the length of the radius from one’s centre. In this case it would 
mean the distance which God told the Apostle to go in his 
missionary work. But~seeing that xavwy means (1) the rod 
which measures, and (2) the amount which is measured, and 
seeing that fixing the bounds of territory may require measuring 
rods, it is possible that xavwv may be used of the territory thus 
measured. Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 16, the only other place in N.T. 
in which the word occurs, seems to take this as certain. There, 
however, the term is used of “me, and not of surface ; ‘all those 
who shall guide their steps by this rule.’* In Judith xiii. 6 it 


* We use ‘line’ in a similar sense. To be the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
St Paul’s ‘line,’ and it extended to Corinth. 
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seems to mean a bed-pole. More akin to the use here is 4 Macc. 
vii. 21, mpos GAov Tov THs pidocodias Kavdéva edoeBGs prrocodar, 
where xavéva might be rendered ‘sphere,’ or ‘ province,’ although 
‘rule’ may be better. Westcott, Canon of V.T., App. A, gives 
a history of the word. 

od éuépicev tpiv 6 eds pérpov. ‘Which God apportioned to 
us as our measure.’ St Paul did not determine his own province 
any more than his own standard of excellence. God did that. 
Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 17; Rom. xii. 3; Heb. vil. 2. Some editors 
bracket pérpov as probably a gloss, but éuépurey mérpov is another 
alliteration, and St Paul is*harping on the idea of ‘ measure.’ 
Vulg. omits; guam mensus est nobis Deus. Both of and pérpov 
are attracted in case to Tod Kavévos. 

edixéoOat dxpr kat Sudv. This was what God intended; that 
his line should ‘reach as far as even you’; pertingendi usque ad 
vos. This was indisputable. St Paul was the first to preach the 
Gospel in Corinth, and it was God who had turned him from a 
persecutor into a preacher. The verb is common enough in 
class. Grk., but it is found nowhere else in N.T., and perhaps 
nowhere in LXX. 

ctx (§ BD* GK LP) rather than odx: (D°E). els ra &uerpa (NS B D® 


K LP) rather than els rd duerpov (D* G) zz tmmensum (Latt.). épixéoOat 
(§ BGK LP) rather than d¢ixéoOar (D E F). 


14. We again have several doubtful points to consider ; text, 
arrangement, and punctuation are all uncertain. At the outset 
all these must be regarded as tentative. 

ov yap ds py. Adopting this reading, we will treat the verse 
as not a mere parenthesis to explain v. 13, and will connect 
v. 15 with v. 14; moreover, we will regard no part of v. 14 as 
interrogative. ‘For we are not overstretching ourselves, as (we 
should be doing) if we did not reach unto you, for as far as even 
you we were the first to come in the Gospel (viii. 18; Rom. i. 9) 
of the Christ, not glorying beyond our measure, etc.’ Or, with- 
out supplying anything, we may take the first part of v. 14 thus; 
‘For we are not, as if we did not reach unto you, overstretching 
ourselves.’ If the reading ®s yap wy is adopted, then the first 
part must be a question ; ‘For are we overstretching ourselves, 
as if we did not reach unto you?’ ‘Are we exceeding our 
commission in claiming authority in Corinth?’ Facts speak for 
themselves ; he founded the Church there. 

It is not certain that @dvw here, as in 1 Thess, iv. 15, retains 
its class. signification of ‘come first,’ ‘ precede,’ ‘anticipate.’ In 
later Greek it commonly means simply ‘come’ (1 Thess. ii. 16; 
Rom. ix. 31; Phil. iii, 16); so in papyri and perhaps here (RV.). 
Nevertheless, the fact that he not only came as far as Corinth 
with the Glad-tidings, but was the first to do so, has point. 
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Unless v. 14 is treated as a parenthetical explanation of v. 13 
(WH.), we need only.a comma at the end of it. 


ob yap ws wh} (§ DF GK LM, Latt.) rather than ds ydp wf (B and two 
cursives), 


15, 16. These verses are connected with v. 14 rather than 
with v. 13. The clumsiness of expression is due to dictation, 
in which the sentence has become unduly prolonged. The 
Judaizing teachers had intruded into his province and taken 
credit for what was his work, and he aims at showing that he 
himself has done nothing of the kind. 

odK €is TA Gyetpa x.t.A. ‘Not glorying beyond our measure 
in other men’s labours, but having hope that, as your faith grows, 
we shall be magnified in you according to our province unto 
still greater abundance, so as to preach the Gospel unto the 
regions beyond you, and not to glory in another man’s province 
in respect of things ready to our hand.’ At present Corinth is 
the Western limit of his sphere of missionary work. When the 
Corinthian Church is more firmly established, he hopes to extend 
his labours still farther into Europe. 


15. év dpiv. The words are amphibolous, but they have 
more point if they are taken with peyaAvvOjva. They are 
almost superfluous if taken with atgavozévys (Luther, Calvin) ; 
if their faith increases, it must increase in them and among 
them; but it is not superfluous to remind them that it lies in 
their power to make it quickly possible for him to extend his 
sphere of work. Both xavxdpevor and éxovres are participia 
absoluta, of which St Paul makes freq. use. See on viii. 20. 
With peyadAvvO7jvac comp. Phil. i. 20, with repioceiay, viii. 2. 


16. eis Ta Smepéxeva, Sudv. The expression may be coined 
for the occasion, for tepéxeva has been found nowhere else.* | 
It may have been a current popular word which has not found 
its way into literature; érékeva (Acts vii. 43 and LXX) is 
classical. A little later St Paul had intentions of going to Rome 
and Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), and such ideas may have been in 
his mind when he wrote this letter. Regarding Antioch as his 
original centre, he might vaguely describe such regions as ra 
trepéxewa in reference to Corinth. But, if these chapters are part 
of the severe letter written at Ephesus, ‘the parts beyond Corinth’ 
would be a natural expression for Rome and Spain. See 
Introduction, p. xxxiil. 

edayyeNicacbar, In these verses (14-16) we have ebayyéAcov 
and edayyeA‘Louo1, expressions and ideas which are in a high 
degree Pauline. The former occurs in all groups of the Epistles, 

* Thomas Magister condemns it as a vulgarism used only by of avppaxes. 
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60 times in all, and indeed in every Epistle, excepting that to 
Titus. The latter is found chiefly in this group, but also in 
1 Thess. and Eph., 20 times in all, and its usual meaning is 
‘ preach the Gospel,’ whether etayyéAtov be added (xi. 7) or not ; 
but in a few passages it means simply ‘preach,’ and hardly 
differs from xnpvoow (Gal. i. 23; Eph. ii. 17, ili, 8; 1 Thess. 
iii. 6). EvayyéAvoy more often than not has no defining adjective 
or genitive, as here and viii. 18; contrast ii. 12, iv. 4, ix. 13, 
xi. 7; and seeing that the verb is a technical word to indicate 
the work of a Christian missionary, the noun indicates the sub- 
stance or contents of mission preaching. In other words, it is 
“‘God’s plan of salvation, contained in the O.T. as a promise, 
and realized through Jesus Christ” (Harnack, Constitution and 
Law of the Church, pp. 292 f.). 

eis TA Erowpa Kavynoacdat. ‘To glory in respect of things 
ready to our hand,’ z.e. ‘done by other persons before we came 
on the scene and claimed the credit of it,’ a condensed expres- 
sion, the meaning of which would be obscure without the 
context. The constr. cavx. eis is found in Arist. Pol. v. x. 16. 
We know that St Paul on principle avoided centres where other 
missionaries had been working (Rom. xv. 20); he was com- 
missioned to be always a pioneer, and he regarded his extra- 
ordinary success as a proof that he was commissioned by God. 
It was never his desire to find things ready to his hand, still less 
to claim the merit for what had been already done. Indeed 
there was no merit to be claimed even when, in the province 
apportioned to him, great results were produced. Therefore he 
again quotes (see on 1 Cor. i. 31) an adaptation of Jer. ix. 24. 


17. 6 8é kavxdpevos. ‘But he that glorieth, in the Lord let 
him glory’; that is the only safe principle. If faith has been 
planted and made to grow, it is God who gives the increase. It 
is probable that 6 «vpsos here means God rather than Christ. 
But it is remarkable with what readiness N.T. writers transfer 
what in O.T. is said of Jehovah to Jesus Christ, and this may be 
a case in point. See on 1 Cor. xv. 10; Rom. xv. 17; Eph. 
ili. 7; and cf. Gal. ii, 8: in all these passages St Paul carefully 
disclaims merit for what he has been enabled to accomplish. 


18. 06 ydp 6 éautdv cunotdvwy, éxetvds éotiv Sdxysos. ‘ For it 
is not the man who commends himself that is the one to be 
accepted’ (d€xouat) as of sterling character. See on 1 Cor. 
ix. 27, Xi. 19; éxetvos as in Rom. xiv. 14. St Paul had been 
forced by the attacks made on him to glory about himself, but 
it was not on this self-praise that he relied. The Corinthian 
Church was his letter of commendation, and over and above 
this there was the manifest blessing which God both in Corinth 
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and elsewhere bestowed upon his work. His assailants had no 
such confirmation of the praise which they bestowed on them- 
selves. Cf. éyxwpialerw oe 6 réXas kal pi) 76 adv oTdua, &dASrpLos 
Kal pa Ta od xeihy (Prov. xxvii. 2). Augustine (1m Ps. cxliv. 2. 7) 
says, Zcce inventum est, guomodo et te laudare possis et arrogans 
non sts. Deum inte lauda, non te; non quia tu es talis, sed quia ille 
Jecit te ; non quia tu aliquid potes, sed quia potest ille in te et per te.* 


XI. 1-XII. 10. The Apostle continues his comparison of 
himself with the Judaizing teachers who oppose him. He has 
just shown that, if any question of intrusion is raised, it is not he 
who has intruded into their proper area of activity, but they who 
have intruded into his. He goes on to show that in other 
respects he can say at least as much for himself in claiming to 
be an Apostle as these teachers can do. He has worked without 
payment, which he has not only not asked for but refused; his 
labours have been greater and his sufferings far greater than 
theirs; and he has received very special revelations and visita- 
tions from God. But first of all he justifies himself for entering 
into this comparison at all (xi. 1-6). All this glorying about 
oneself is odious folly, and, seeing that he has just been 
maintaining that self-praise is no recommendation, it seems 
grossly inconsistent. But the boastings of his opponents have 
forced him to adopt this course; and, as the Corinthians have 
shown much toleration to them, he asks them to show a little to 
him, when he answers fools according to their folly. He harps 
all through on the folly of it (xi. 1, 16-21, xii. 1, 11), but he is 
willing to make a fool of himself to save them from disaster. 
Possibly advéxeoGar agp. was a phrase used by his critics. The 
difference between him and his critics is this; that they, without 
being aware of it, are fools ceaselessly, because folly has become 
a second nature to them; whereas he deliberately plays the fool 
for a few minutes, because their folly can be met in no other way. 


XI. 1-6. The Folly of Glorying and the Reason for it. 


Forgive my foolish boasting, which 7s caused by anxious 
affection. I fear lest these self-asserting tmpostors should 
seduce you from Christ. 

1] wish that you could bear with me in a little somewhat of 
folly. (It is, of course, foolish to boast; but you stand a good 


* “*Two feelings are compounded all through this passage; an intense 
sympathy with the purpose of God that the Gospel should be preached to 
every creature ; and an intense scorn for the spirit that sneaks and poaches 
on another’s ground, and is more anxious that some men should be good 
sectarians than that all men should be good disciples ” (Denney, p. 309). 
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deal of it from other people.) Well, I know that you do bear 
with me. *The truth is that I am jealous over you with God’s 
own jealousy; for I betrothed you to one husband exclusively. 
My aim was to present the Church of Corinth as a pure virgin- 
bride to the Christ. % But I am sadly afraid lest somehow, as 
the serpent utterly deceived Eve by his craftiness, so your 
thoughts should be corrupted and led astray from the single- 
minded devotion and pure fidelity which should be observed 
towards Christ. *And my fear is not groundless, for if the 
intruding alien (and I hear that there are such people) is 
proclaiming another kind of Jesus such as we did not proclaim, 
or you are receiving a different kind of spirit such as you did 
not receive from us, or a different kind of Gospel such as you 
did not accept at our hand,—then you bear with a person of this 
kind with quite beautiful toleration! 5I ask you to be equally 
tolerant towards me; for I am persuaded that in nothing have 
I been inferior to those pre-eminent apostles of yours. ® Granted 
that, as compared with them, I am untrained in speech, yet in 
the knowledge that is worth having I am not untrained. No; 
in all things we have made that plain among all men in our 
relations with you. 


1. “Opedov dvetxeoO€ pou pixpdv te ddpoodvys. ‘Would that 
ye bore with me in a little somewhat of folly.’ The sudden 
outburst looks like the beginning of a new topic, but, as has 
been shown above, the connexion with what precedes is close. 
He is again guarding himself against the charge of vanity and 
self-praise. The unaugmented 2nd aor. ddedov in late Greek is 
a mere particle, hardly more than ‘Oh,’ expressing a wish as to 
what might happen, but is almost too good to come true, as 
here, or what might have been the case, but was not. Here and 
Rev. iii. 15 it is followed by imperf. indic.; in Gal. v. 12 by fut. 
indic., where, as here, there is a touch of irony; in 1 Cor. iv. 8 
by aor. indic., and there also there may be irony. The aor. 
indic. is freq. in LXX, esp. in the phrase ddedov daeOavopev 
(Ex. xvi. 3; Job xiv. 13; Num. xiv. 2, xx. 3) In 2 Kings 
v. 3 no verb is expressed. In class. Grk. the augmented ddeAov 
is usually followed by the infin. The meaning here is ‘would 
that ye bore,’ or ‘Oh that ye could bear,’ not ‘would that ye had 
borne’ (Calvin). Blass, § 63. 5. We have dppoovvn, vv. 17, 21 ; 
Mk. vii. 22; in 1 Cor. we have pwpia (i, 18, 21, 23, ii. 14, iii. 19). 

The constr. of the two genitives is disputed. In Bibl. Grk. 
avéxouac commonly has gen. of either person or thing, but the 
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acc. is sometimes found, as in class. Grk. Here the dvéyeo0e pov 
in the next clause makes it almost certain that the first pov is the 
gen. after dveixeoGe, and then ddpootvys is the gen. after puxpdv 
mt, which is the acc. of reference. But it is possible to take 
puxpov te as the acc. after dveiyeoe and make both genitives 
depend upon puxdv r.* This, however, is clumsy and improbable. 
GANG xat dvéxeoOE pou. As in x. 7, we are in doubt as to 
whether the verb is indicative or imperative, and most English 
Versions decide for the latter, as if the Apostle were repeating 
his wish in the form of a prayer. ‘I wish you would—nay, do,’ 
In either case the d\\d corrects what has just been said, while 
cai emphasires what is now said, and one gets more of a correc- 
tion and as much room for emphasis if one takes dvéyeoe as 
indicative. He has just expressed a wish as if it were not yery 
likely to be fulfilled, and then he corrects himself; ‘Well, I 
ought not to speak like that; you do bear with me’; or, ‘ But 
there is no need to wish; of course you do bear with me.’ 
Blass, § 77. 13, prefers the other alternative. 
bpedov (NBM P) rather than Gdedov (DS FGKL). dvelyecde (NB 
DFGKLMP) rather than jvelyec@e (some cursives), te ddpootvys 
(8 BDEM 17) rather than ry dgpootvy (K L) or ddpocivys without re (P). 
2. Lndt@ ydp suas Geos Lydw. ‘For I am jealous over you 
with a divine jealousy.” The exact meaning of @eo@ is uncertain, 
hut it implies that the honour of God is involved in the matter. 
Something will depend on the meaning which we give to fydo 
and jA, whether ‘am zealous with zeal’ or ‘am jealous with 
jealousy.’ Such renderings as ‘zeal for God’s glory,’ or ‘zeal 
such as God loves,’ or ‘very great zeal’ (cf. rod @eod, i, 12, and 
TO @ed, x. 4) are unsatisfactory, and ‘I love you with very great 
love’ is impossible. Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 17 suggests that ‘I 
take interest in you with a divine interest’ is the meaning here ; 
but what follows indicates that jealousy rather than zeal is 
meant, jealousy in the higher sense, as when we are jealous 
about our own or another person’s honour. St Paul assumes for 
himself the part of the person who has arranged the betrothal, 
and who watched jealously over the bride’s conduct in the 
interval before the marriage, which is to take place when Christ 
returns at the zapovoia.f In O.T. Israel is represented as the 
spouse of Jehovah, who is jealous of anything like unfaithfulness 
(Is. liv. 5, 6, Ixii. 5; Jer. iii. 1; Ezek. xvi. 23-33); but there is 
no third person who is concerned with this relationship. In 


* Lietzmann contends that if dvéyeo@e had not followed, no one would 
have taken the first pov with dveixeoGe, and that St Paul does not mean this ; 
in the second sentence he has without thinking changed his construction. 

+ punorelas ydp ore Kaipds 6 mapav Kaipbs 6 dé Tov wacrdéwy Erepos, drap 
Aéywou, dvésrn 6 vupdlos (Chrys.). 


cS 
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most cases it was the parents who arranged the betrothal, and 
St Paul is here regarding himself as the parent of the Corinthian 
Church (xii. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 17). In Hos. ii. 19, zo the relation- 
ship between Jehovah and Israel is represented as betrothal 
rather than marriage, but again there is no third person ; Jehovah 
acts for Himself, just as in Eph. v. 27 Christ presents the Church 
to Himself, without the intervention of any Apostle. 

ppoodpynv yap Suds évi dvSpi. ‘For I betrothed you to one 
husband.’ In class. Grk. the midd. would be used of the man 
betrothing himself, and in Prov. xix. 14 it is used of the woman, 
mapa S& Kupiov dpudlerar yuvy avdpi: the act. would be used of 
betrothing another person, either avdpt tHv Ovyarépa (Hdt. ix. 
108) or xépa dvdpa (Pind. Pyth. ix. 207). In the Testaments 
(Jss. i. 10) Rachel says to Leah, M7 xavxd punde ddfale ceavryy, 
OTL éue mpdTEpdv Gov Hpudcaro (lax), in accordance with classical 
usage. But here the context fixes the meaning (Winer, p. 323), 
and the midd. may indicate the Apostle’s interest in the matter ; 
as mpopvyjotwp Kal ydpov peotrns (Thdrt.) he was jealously 
anxious that nothing should interfere with the marriage. The 
betrothed woman must devote herself exclusively to her destined 
Husband, and must not allow her thoughts to be diverted to any 
other. The & implies this, and is probably aimed at those 
who were distracting the Corinthians from their loyalty to the 
Christ preached by St Paul. Bachmann with Beza and Bengel 
takes at dvdpt with rapacrjoa, ‘to present a pure virgin to one 
husband, viz. the Christ’; but that leaves #ppnocdunv without 
anything to fix its meaning, and it would inevitably mean, ‘I 
betrothed you to myself.’ See Hastings, DB. and DCG. artt. 
‘ Bride’ and ‘ Bridegroom.’ 

tapQévov dyviv mapacticat TO Xpiots. ‘To present a pure 
(vii. 11; Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. v. 22) virgin to the Christ.’ Neither 
AV. nor RV. put ‘you’ after ‘present’ in italics; it is not 
required in English any more than in the Greek. 

Here again, as in the concluding verses of x., it is clear that 
St Paul is addressing the whole Church of Corinth, and not the 
rebellious minority. Cf. vv. 7-11. The statement that in i.-ix. 
the loyal Corinthians are addressed, and in x.-xiii. the disloyal, 
and that this explains the extraordinary change of tone, is not in 
harmony with the facts. 


3. poBotpar Sé py mws. Zitrmeo autem ne forte. He does not 
express either complete trust or complete distrust. Cf. xii. 20; 
Gal. iv. 11. He has just expressed his own share and interest 
in their relationship to the Christ. Of course it must and will 
be maintained; but (8€) there are perils about which he has 
‘misgivings. 
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ds 6 Sis eEnwdrnoev Evav. ‘As the serpent deceived Eve.’ 
The compound verb is strong in meaning, and perhaps justifies 
the insertion of ‘utterly’ or ‘completely.’ In 1 Tim. ii. 14 the 
compound marks a distinction between Adam and Eve; she 
was ‘entirely deceived,’ but he was not even ‘deceived’; what 
he did, he did to please himself and his wife. Nowhere else 
in N.T. is Eve mentioned. In LXX the compound is very 
rare, and in Gen. ili. 13 we have 6 d¢us j#rdatyody pe. In N.T. 
it is confined to St Paul (1 Cor. iii. :8; Rom. vii. rz, xvi. 18; 
2 Thess. ii. 3; 1 Tim. i. 14), who is fond of compounds with 
ex (x. 9, Xi. 12, 33, Xlil. 15; 1 Cor. v. 7, 13, Vi. 14, xV. 34; etc). 
In N.T. drardw is rare (Eph. v. 6; t Tim. ii, 143 Jas. i. 26). 

Thackeray (Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, p. 55) perhaps goes too far in saying that in these 
verses (3-15) we have “very strong reasons for presuming an 
acquaintance on the part of St Paul with the Rabbinical legend 
found in the Apocalypse of Moses and elsewhere, that the serpent 
seduced Eve to unchastity and that Cain was their child ; also 
that Satan, after having first taken the form of a serpent, after- 
wards took that of an angel.” Menzies regards it as certain that 
“Paul knew a Haggadah or legend of this kind.” MHeinrici in 
Meyer gives reasons for doubting this. Had St Paul said r7 
ériOupia adrod and expressed what follows with more resemblance 
to the legend, his acquaintance with it would have been more 
certain.* Assuming that he knew it, there is no evidence that 
he believed it. He uses legends as illustrations of truth; see 
on 1 Cor. x. 4. 

év TH mavoupyia adtod. ‘In his craftiness’ (see on iv. 2). 
‘Subtilty’ (AV.) is no doubt meant to connect this with ‘the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field’ (Gen. iii. 1) ; 
but there LXX has ¢poviperaros.| The legend says that it was 
because the serpent was the wisest animal that Satan took its 
form. The identification of the serpent with Satan is not found 
earlier than Wisd. ii. 24, and it is not certain that it is found 
there. ‘By the envy of the devil death entered into the world,’ 
may refer to Cain’s envy leading him to kill Abel. Clement of 
Rome (Cor. iii.) takes itso; as does Theophilus (Ad Auf‘ol. ii. 
29). Cf. 1 Jn. iii. 12. See Gregg on Wisd. ii, 24. 

$8ap_ Ta vorjpata Spay amd tis amddryTos. ‘Your thoughts 

* There is no trace of this legend in Exoch xxxiii. 6, xix. 12, or /abzlees 

iii, 18-26, or the Apocalypse of Baruch x\viii. 42, or 4 Esdras i. 5, 6, 21-26, 
or Tobit viii. 6. See Bachmann, ad Joc. p. 361. Is it @ priort probable 
that St Paul would allude to such legends in writing to Gentiles? 

+ Aquila had 6 égus jv mavotpyos. It was perhaps part of the mavoupyla 
of the Judaizers, that in Corinth they did not attempt to enfore circumcision, 
an attempt which had not been very successful in Galatia and which would 
not be likely to succeed at Corinth. 
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(ii. 11, iii, 14, iv. 4, x. 5) should be corrupted (vii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 
33; Eph. iv. 22) from the simplicity (viii. 2, ix. 11, 13) and the 
purity (vi. 6 only) that is toward (viii. 22) the Christ.” Note 
that it is the Christian community as a whole, and not any 
individual Christian, that is the spouse of the Christ. The 
Apostle’s fear that the community will be seduced is very strange 
after the satisfaction expressed in the first seven chapters. The 
dé implies that the corruption issues in seduction and separa- 
tion ; cf. Rom. vii. 2, ix. 3. If kat ris déyvéryros is genuine, it 
refers to the chaste conduct of the zapOévos dyvyj during the 
interval between betrothal and marriage. Like the serpent, the 
false teachers were promising enlightenment as the reward of 
disloyalty and disobedience. See Denney, p. 323 


NBD*GP17,degr, Copt. omit otrw before ¢@apy, and neither 
otrw (D? 294 8 EK LM, f Vulg. Syrx.) nor ¢0dpe (K L P) is likely to be 
original. xalrfs dyvdrnros after dmdéryTos (N* BF G 17, g Goth. Aeth.) 
is strongly attested. But x§D?K LM P, f Vulg. Syrr., Clem. Alex. omit, 
and D* Edehave 77s ayvérnros Kal THs amAdTyTOs, which suggests that 
the words may be a gloss inserted in two different places. Note the 
divergence of f from F. SGM omit 7dr before Xpiordv. 


4. ei pev yap & épxdpevos GAXov “Incodv kypiooe. ‘For if 
indeed the intruder is preaching another Jesus, whom we did 
not preach, and ye are receiving a different spirit which ye did 
not receive, or a different gospel which ye did not accept, ye 
bear with him quite beautifully.’ Cf. Mk. vii. 9. The con- 
cluding words are sarcastic, and for this the pe at the outset 
prepares us. ‘If indeed a person of the following description 
presents himself, then your toleration of his vagaries is quite 
lovely. Don’t you think that you might show a little toleration 
to one who has proved to you that he is an Apostle of Christ?’ 
The wording is obscure, because we do not know the exact 
character of the teaching to which St Paul alludes; but what is 
suggested as rendering and meaning makes good sense. It is 
rash to insist on allusion to some prominent individual ; like ts 
and rovodros (x. 7, 10), the sing. is generic. Cf. Gal. v. 10; Mt. 
xviii. 17. ‘People who act in this way’ is the meaning, and in 
6 épxopevos there is probably no allusion to the familiar title of 
Messiah (Mt. xi. 3; Lk. vii. 19, 20; Jn. vi. 14; etc.). St Paul 
goes great lengths in his sarcasms, but he is not insinuating that 
the Judaizers claimed Messianic authority. By 6 épydsmevos is 
meant gut suis ipsius auspictis tamguam magister venit, guicunque 
ille est (Cornely). We may reasonably conjecture that "Incois, 
mvetpa, evayyéhvov, which are a somewhat strange triplet, were 
leading terms in the teaching of the Judaizers. “Imcods rather than 
Xpworos, for Judaizers would not use Xpiords as a proper name, 

The aorists, éexnpvgaper, édaBere, éd€£acbe, refer to the time 
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when the Apostle converted the Corinthians, and they should 
be rendered as aorists. And édéfac6e, ‘accepted,’ which is 
necessarily a voluntary act, should be distinguished from éAdBere, 
‘received,’ which is not necessarily such. Vulg. has accepistis 
and recepistis, which may serve. 

It is possible that not much difference is intended by the 
change from d\Xov to érepov, yet the change should be marked 
in translation ; and this neither Vulg. nor AV. does, either here 
or Gal. i. 6, 7, where see Lightfoot. The change here may be 
caused by the change from a person to what is regarded as 
impersonal. Thus Acts iv. 12, od« éorw év dAXw odderi 7 cwrypia’ 
ove yap dvoud éorw Erepov x.r.X. There are passages, and this is 
one of them, in which itis not easy to decide what St Paul means 
by zvetua, Sometimes we are not sure whether he is speaking of 
the human spirit or of the Divine Spirit ; and when he is speaking 
of the Divine Spirit, it is not always clear how far he regards the 
Spirit as personal. A qualifying epithet or genitive often decides 
the first question, but not always the second; and where neither 
is found the first question may remain open. This is specially the 
case in the expression év zvevpare (Eph. ii. 22, iii. 5, v. 18, vi. 18; 
Col. i. 8). The distinction between personal and impersonal was 
less distinctly drawn than it is now, and it is safer not to 
make the Apostle’s language more definite than he makes it 
himself. On the human side he has no definite scheme of 
psychology; on the Divine side no theological system like the 
Quicunque vult. As to the wvedua Erepov here we may say that 
what he offered to the Corinthians was the spirit of freedom 
(iii. 17; Gal. v. 1, 15) and of joy (1 Thess. i. 6; Gal. v. 22; 
Rom. xiv. 17), and that what the Judaizers offered was a spirit of 
bondage (Gal. iv. 24; Rom. viii. 15) and of fear (Rom. viii. 15).* 
The general question is well handled by Headlam, St Paul and 
Christianity, pp. 95-115; Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 518. 

Kah@s dvéxeo0e. ‘You bear with him quite beautifully’; an 
ironical statement. Cf. Mk. vii. 9. If dvetyerOe is the right 
reading, then we must translate, ‘If he preaches . . . you would 
bear with him’; and in that case St Paul has changed his constr. 
in order to make the conclusion less harsh, for aveixeo6e implies 
that ei éxypvocey has preceded; and it is possible that dveiyeoGe 
has been corrected to dvéxecOe to agree with ef xypiooe. But 
neither dveixeoOe nor dvéxeoOe justifies ‘ye might well bear with 
him’ (AV.). Winer, p. 383. Some would make the sentence 
interrogative, and in that case there is no sarcasm, but the xadds 


* “The same remark applies to ‘theosophy,’ ‘spiritualism,’ and other 
‘gospels.’ It will be time to take them seriously when they utter one wise or 
true word on God or the soul which is not an echo of something in the old 
familiar Scriptures” (Denney, p. 324). 
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is understood literally. ‘If people come and behave in this way, 
is it seemly that you should tolerate them? in putting up with 
them do you act xadés? You are pledged to Christ and His 
cause, and people come and try to disturb your fidelity ; can you 
listen to them without dishonour?’ Cf. xaAés in 1 Cor. vii. 
37, 38. This makes good sense; but there is so much irony in 
this part of the Epistle, that to make the sentence categorical and 
kas sarcastic is more in harmony with the general tone of the 
context: pseudoapostolis nihil non permittebant (Calvin). 

*Igootv (8S BD EF KLM Pand most versions) rather than Xprorév 


(G, fg Vulg.). We should probably read dvéxecGe (B D* 17) rather than 
dvelxecbe (8 DEG KLM P) or qvelxecde (some cursives). 


5. AoyiLopor yap pndev Sorepyxévar tOv Swepdiav daroordhwv. 
‘For I count (x. 7, 11) that I am not a whit behind those pre- 
eminent apostles.’ The ydp looks back to the appeal just made ; 
‘You tolerate these people; you surely can tolerate me; for I 
am at least as good as they are.’ The very unusual expression 
ot tarepXiav admrdcrodo. has been explained in two very different 
ways, and the rendering of the rare adv. tmepA/av varies according 
to the interpretation of the whole phrase. Baur and many others 
have supposed that this is a hit at the leaders among the Twelve, 
that such as the ‘pillar-Apostles’ of Gal. ii. 9 are meant, and that 
we have here a powerful piece of evidence in support of the 
theory that in the Apostolic Age there was strong opposition 
between Petrine and Pauline influences. On this hypothesis 
such renderings as ‘ pre-eminent,’ ‘very chiefest,’ ‘supreme,’ are 
preferred.* Protestant controversialists have used this interpre- 
tation as an argument against the supremacy of St Peter, to whom 
St Paul is supposed to claim to be in every point an equal; and 
Romanists, instead of showing that the interpretation is erroneous, 
have accepted it and argued that, although St Paul claims equality 
in gifts, yet he says nothing about jurisdiction. 

It is improbable that St Paul would use such an expression 
as ot trepAlav drooroAo of any of the Twelve. Baur’s hypothesis 
about the conflict between Petrine and Pauline tendencies in the 
Apostolic Age is now almost everywhere abandoned, and there is 
little doubt that the phrase in question is a sarcastic description 
of the Judaizing leaders, who claimed to be acting with the 
authority of the Twelve against one who had no such authority. 
St Paul speaks of them as ‘superlative,’ ‘superfine,’ ‘ superextra,’ 
‘overmuch’ apostles. ‘These precious apostles of yours’ might 
represent the contemptuous tone of the words. It is possible 

* RV. retains ‘ very chiefest,’ which commits one to the theory that some 
of the Twelve are meant. The Latin renderings vary. Vulg. has simply 


magni ; others have pracgrandes, gui supra modum, qui valde, gui supra quam 
valde, apostoli sunt, Beza has summt, 
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that tepA‘ay was current in colloquial language, but the Apostle 
may have coined it for himself; cf. drepayay (2 Mace. vili. 35, 
X. 34, xill. 25) and the classical depdvw (Arist., Polyb.) and 
brépev (€d).* He is fond of compounds of érép, as this letter 
shows ; trepapoyat, trepBddArA(w, trepBadrddvtws, trepéxeva, brep- 
mepiocevw. The suggestion that he is here using a phrase coined 
by his opponents, and turning it against them, is not wholly 
incredible; but it does not seem probable that they would 
employ such an expression to designate any of the Twelve, or 
that, if they did, he would borrow it.t That he should frame it 
as a mock-heroic description of his unscrupulous critics is more 
probable. Gal. ii. 6-g is not parallel, and is not evidence that 
St Paul sometimes spoke disparagingly of the Twelve. ‘ Pre- 
eminent’ may serve as a neutral rendering, which does not at 
once commit one to either interpretation. 

Vulg. renders torepéw in a variety of ways; here minus facio, 
xli. 11 minus sum, elsewhere desum, egeo, deficio (Index IV.). The 
perf. here, as in Heb. iv. 1, indicates past and continuing in- 
feriority. ‘ Being inferior to’ and ‘coming short of’ must involve 
the idea of comparison, and hence the gen. ; cf. Rom. iii. 23. 

For ydp B has 6é, perhaps to correspond with wévin v. 4. D* E,der 
add év div after vorepnkévat. 


6. ei 3€ Kai isidrns TS Adyw. The Apostle at once makes 
an admission that in one particular it may be the case that he is 
inferior to the Judaizing teachers. Here «i xai, as distinct from 
cat ei, represents the possibility as a fact (iv. 3, v. 16, xii, 11; 
1 Cor. iv. 7), although it is not certain that St Paul always 
observes this distinction. ‘ But though I am untrained in oratory, 
yet in knowledge I am not so.’ “Idudérns (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24; 
Acts iv. 13) means one who confines himself to his own affairs, 
+a ica, and takes no part in public life; and such a person was 
regarded by Greeks as wanting in education and likely to be 
unpractical and gauche. The word also came to mean one who 
had no technical or professional training, with regard to some 
particular art or science; unskilled, a layman or amateur, as 
distinct from an expert or professional. And that is the meaning 
here; the Apostle admits that he is not a trained rhetorician, 
not a professional orator, and he perhaps implies that some of 


* $repAlay is quoted as occurring in Eustathius, 1184, 19. . 

+ Among the surprising things in the Bampton Lectures of 1913 is the 
contention that ‘‘ Peter had been paying a visit of such duration to Corinth 
as to have created a following who boasted themselves distinctively, as being 
the disciples of one whom they looked upon as a ‘super-eminent Apostle’ 
(p. 78). That St Peter had visited Corinth is assumed from 1 Cor. i, 12, 
ix. 5; and from 1 Cor. ix. 6 it is assumed that Barnabas had been there also. 
The evidence is not strong. 
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his opponents have this advantage. That any of them were 
rausidict, accustomed, like Tertullus (Acts xxiv. 1), to plead in 
court, is not probable; but they may have pointed out to the 
Corinthians, who highly valued gifts of speech, that a true 
Apostle would be likely to possess more power in that particular 
than he exhibited (x. 10). See Knowling on Acts iv. 13; 
Wetstein on 1 Cor. xiv. 16; Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v.; Trench, 
Syn. § xxix. 

GAN od TH yvdoe. He might be a poor speaker, but he 
knew what he was talking about. He did not profess to teach 
them things of which he himself was ignorant. As regards the 
mysteries of revelation, the essential truths of the Gospel, and 
their relation to human life here and hereafter, he was no self- 
made smatterer, but an expert and a specialist, trained and 
inspired by the Lord Himself. This yoors is prima dos apostoli 
(Beng.). With the constr. comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

GAN évy wavtl davepdcavtes ev mao eis Spas. ‘But in all 
things we made it manifest among all men to you-ward.’ ‘Ev 
mavtt is specially freq. in the first nine chapters of this letter 
(iv. 8, vi. 4, Vii. 5, 16, Viil. 7, ix. 8,11) ; elsewhere it is rare (v. 11, 
1 Thess. v. 18). It means ‘in every particular,’ ‘in every respect.’ 
It is not likely that év wa@ow is neut., which would make it a mere 
repetition of év wavri, although some take it so; ‘in allthings... 
among all men’ is the meaning. His teaching has been public; 
there has been no secrecy about it, and anyone can form an 
opinion of its character and of the Apostle’s relation to his hearers. 
He has a Divine commission to manifest the truth to every man’s 
conscience (iv. 2). In that he is no iddrys. 

Here again we have a participle used absolutely, without any 
regular constr., as in i. 7, vii. 5, Vili. 20, 24, ix. 11, 133 and it is 
not clear what it is that is made manifest, but probably rv 
yvaow is to be understood ; what has been revealed to him has 
been passed on to them. 


D*, defg omit dé between ef and cal. D* Edeg add elm after 
ldairns. gpavepdoavres (SN BF G17, g) rather than davepw6évres (N* D? 
EK LP, r Syrr. Copt.) or gavepw0els (D*, def). FG, f gr Vulg. Syr- 
Pesh. omit év raow, as superfluous, if neut. In different directions corrup- 
tions in the text are suspected. Some would omit e/ 5¢ cal. . - yviboe: as 
a gloss. Others would expand what follows ; ¢vy ravri rdvra pavepioarres 
év wacw kal els buds: cf. ix. 8, 11; 1 Cor. ix. 22, x. 33, xii. 6. The text 
is quite intelligible without either of these conjectural emendations. It is 
not quite clear what text is followed in AV. ; perhaps dAN év wav7t davepw- 
Gévres els buds, but els buds can hardly mean ‘among you,’ The reading 
gavepwOels is an evident attempt to make the participle agree with /duirys, 
and the addition of éavrovs after davepwoavres (M) is a correction of a 
transitive participle without an object expressed. There is no difficulty, 
however, in supplying ri» yrGow from the previous clause. The meaning 
is not intricate ; ‘ Though I lack eloquence, I do not lack knowledge ; on the 
contrary, I was always able to impart knowledge publicly to you. 
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XL 7-15. Glorying about refusing Maintenance; the 
Contrast with his Critics. 


I had good reasons for refusing maintenance. This 
was one of many points of contrast between me and the false 
apostles, 


7 Or did I commit a sin in degrading myself by working for 
my bread with my hands to raise you up from the degradation 
of idolatry, in that without cost to yourselves no less a thing than 
God’s inestimable Gospel was preached to you by me? 8I 
actually took from other Churches the cost of my maintenance— 
it seemed like robbery—in order to be able to minister gratui- 
tously to you. ®And when I was staying with you at Corinth 
and my resources failed, even then I ‘sponged’ on no one. No 
Corinthian was squeezed to maintain me, for my necessities were 
fully supplied by the brethren who came from Macedonia. That 
was only one instance. In every emergency during my stay I 
kept myself from being burdensome to you, and I mean to 
continue to doso. It is the truth of Christ that speaks in me 
when I say that from being able to glory in preaching without 
payment I will never allow myself to be barred in any region of 
Achaia. 1! Why have I formed this resolution? Do you think 
that it is because I care nothing about you? God knows 
whether that is true or not. 

12 But I shall persist in acting just as I am acting now about 
this, in order to cut the ground from under those who desire to 
have a ground for hoping that in the apostolate which they 
boastfully claim they may be found working on the same terms 
as we do, both of us accepting maintenance. 1%I will give them 
no such opening, for such teachers are sham apostles, whose 
whole work is a fraud, while they put on the appearance of 
Apostles of Christ. 1 And no wonder; for Satan himself, the 
arch-deceiver, puts on the appearance of an angel of light. 1 It 
is no amazing thing, therefore, if his ministers also put on an 
appearance as being ministers of what they call righteousness. 
Such professions will not profit them. Their doom will be in 
accordance with their acts. 

7. "H dpaptiay énoinoa ... Spiv; ‘Or did I commit asin in 
abasing myself that you might be exalted, because I preached to 
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you God’s Gospel for nothing?’ This use of # to emphasize a 
question is not rare (1 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. ii. 4, iii. 29, vi. 3); it 
introduces an alternative which those who are addressed are not 
likely to accept. ‘If you do not admit what I have just stated, 
are you prepared to assert this?’ The extreme expression, 
‘commit a sin’ (found nowhere else in Paul), is, of course, 
ironical ; it is used without irony 1 Pet. ii. 22; 1 Jn. iil. 9; see 
Westcott on 1 Jn. iii. 4 on the difference between duapr. roréw 
and rv duapt. tow. He uses this strong language because his 
refusing to accept maintenance had been made a charge against 
him.* He states his reasons for refusing, 1 Cor. ix. 6-16 (see 
notes there) ; but his enemies may have said that the real reason 
was that he was too proud to do as other Apostles did, or that 
he refused, because he knew that he was not really an Apostle. 
We know from Didache xi. that the right of missionaries to 
maintenance for a short time was generally recognized ¢ A.D. 
100, in accordance with Christ’s directions (Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7). 
But St Paul always insisted on supporting himself by the handi- 
craft which was so common in his Cilician home of making 
cilicium, a fabric of goats’ hair, used for making tents (Acts 
xviii. 3) and other coverings (1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
2 Cor. xii. 14-18). In his speech at Ephesus (Acts xx. 34) he 
may have held up ‘these hands’ to show how hardened they 
were by his habitual handiwork. We must remember that nearly 
all his first converts were poor (1 Cor. i. 26), and that few were 
in a condition to give prolonged hospitality to a missionary. 

But not until he writes 2 Cor. does the Apostle intimate that 
anyone found fault with him for this habitual independence. At 
Corinth it would be easy to rouse prejudice against it. Greek 
sentiment would not allow a free citizen to undertake manual 
labour for anything less than dire necessity (Arist. od. iii. 5) ; 
and there was also a general feeling that teachers ought to be 
paid. The professional teachers of philosophy in Greece took 
Jarge fees, and for this turning of instruction into a trade and 
selling wisdom for money, Socrates (Xen. Jem. 1. vi. 1), Plato 
(Gorg. 520; Apol. 20), and Aristotle (Zth. Vic. 1x. i, 5-7) 
condemned them. The Sophists replied that those who taught 
gratuitously did so because they knew that their teaching was 
worth nothing. It is likely enough that the Judaizers uttered 
similar sneers against St Paul. Hence his asking if this practice 
of his was a ‘sin’ in the eyes of the Corinthians. 

épautoy tameway tva duets SpwOAre. They might think it an 
undignified thing for an Apostle to ‘work night and day’ 
(1 Thess. ii. 9) with his hands at a rough craft; but he was 


* Bachmann doubts this; but why does the Apostle defend the practice, 
if he had not been censured for it? See Ramsay, Cztzes of St Paul, p. 231. 
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only following the example of the Carpenter (Mk. vi. 3), and 
humbling himself in accordance with His admonitions (Mt. 
XVili, 4, xxiii, 12; Lk. xiv. 11, xviii 14). Yet he humbled 
himself, not with a view to his own subsequent exaltation, but 
‘in order that ye might be exalted,’ by being raised from the 
death of heathen sins to the life of righteousness. Acting in 
this way can hardly be stigmatized as duapriavy mov. ‘Be 
exalted’ means a great deal more than ‘be made superior to 
other Churches.’ 

Swpedy 1S Toi Ocod edayyétov. Emphatic juxtaposition ; 
‘God's Gospel, that most precious thing,—jor nothing!’ Else- 
where we have 76 evayyéAtov rod cod (1 Thess. ii. 2, 8, 9; Rom. 
xv. 16) and 76 ev. tod Xpiorod (ii. 12, ix. 13, 143 1 Cor. ix. 12; 
etc.); but here, as in 1 Pet. iv. 17, rod @cod is emphatic by 
position. The Judaizers preach what is not God’s Gospel, and 
take maintenance for so doing; he gives God’s Gospel gratis. 
See on x. 16. 


FG, fgr Vulg. (aut numgquid peccatum fect) have } wh dpapr. ér., but 
most Latin texts have am or numguid. éuavrby (NX BKM) rather than 
éaurov (DF GLP). LZxaltaremini (Aug.) is preferable to exalfeminz 
(Vulg.). 


8. dddas éxxAnolas éovAnoa. He again uses extreme expres- 
sions ; ‘ Other churches I vobéed’—‘ you may say that it looked 
like that.’ It is not likely that his critics said that he plundered 
Philippi, while refusing maintenance at Corinth; that would 
rather have marred their argument. His crime was that he 
declined to be treated as other Apostles were treated, and to 
have mentioned the subsidies sent by the Philippians would have 
lessened the crime (Phil. iv. 15). The verb is common enough 
in class. Grk., esp. of stripping a fallen foe of his armour, but it 
is very rare in Bibl. Grk.; here and Ep. Jer. 18 only.* In Rom. 
ii. 22 we have tepoovAcis, and Col. ii. 8 6 cvAaywyav. The word 
may be used here in order to mark the contrast between the 
conduct of the Philippians and that of the Corinthians. He 
does not blame the Corinthians for allowing him to have his 
way in working for nothing; but in striking language he indicates 
what the Macedonian Churches did. The language is saved 
from being extravagant by being immediately explained. 

AaBdy spdviov mpds Thy Spay Siaxoviay. (This is where the 
robbery comes in;) ‘by taking wages of them for my ministry 
unto you.’ The tua, like rod @cod in v. 7, is emphatic. The 
Corinthians got his services, and he allowed other Christians to 
pay him. From doy, ‘cooked food,’ and évéopat, ‘I buy,’ we get 
éydviov, ‘rations’ or ‘ration-money,’ and hence pay of any kind, 

* Aquila had it Ex. iii. 22, where LXX has oxvAedoare rovs Alyvmriovs, 
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‘wages.’* See on 1 Cor. ix. 7, on Rom. vi. 23, and on Lk. 
iii. 14. The word occurs in 1 Macc. and often in Polybius in 
the sense of pay. Still earlier it is found several times, and 
always in the sing., in an inscription of about B.c. 265 which 
records an agreement between King Eumenes I. and his merce- 
naries. Deissmann, Bd. Sé. p. 266. The word fits well with 
the Apostle’s description of his missionary labours as warfare, 
otparevdueba (x. 3), and no one otpareverar without being 
furnished with the necessary supplies (1 Cor. ix. 7). He rigidly 
abstained from taking supplies from the Corinthians. It is 
possible that he brought some supplies with him from Mace- 
donia; but these, even when supplemented by the work of his 
own hands, did not suffice; and then it was Macedonia that 
came to the rescue. 
There is doubt here as to the division of the verses. Vulg., AV., RV., 
and other versions assign what follows to v. 9; but Alford, WH., and 


many other editors retain kal rapdy . . . o¥evds as part of v. 8, There is 
similar doubt at i. 6, 7, ii. 10, II, ii. 12, 13, v. 14, I5. 


9. Kal mapdy mpds Suds Kal borepndets. ‘And when I was 
staying with you and found myself in want’; tense and mood 
imply that he ran short and felt it. For the mood, comp. Phil. 
iwota3 Lkoxvars 

od Kkatevdpxyoa odfevds. ‘I put pressure on no man,’ ‘did 
not squeeze him till he was numb.’ Verbs compounded with 
card often take a gen., as xatayeAdw, KataywdoKw, KaTadvvacTevo, 
Katakupievo, KataAahéw, «.t.4. This compound is found nowhere 
in Greek literature, excepting here, xii, 13, 14, and once in 
Hippocrates (A7t. 816 C), who uses the passive of ‘being 
numbed,’ a meaning which vapxdw has in the active. Napxdw is 
used of the cramping or numbing of the sinew of Jacob’s thigh 
(Gen. xxxii. 25-33), and in LXX of two other passages of doubt- 
ful reading and meaning; wA7Oos dardv airotd evapxyoew (Job 
Xxxili. 19), and 6 Bpaxiwv airod vapxjoe (Dan. xi. 6). The 
compound verb used here may be medical. It must have been 
in fairly common use, for neither Chrysostom nor Theodoret 
think it necessary to give any explanation. Hesychius gives 
éBdpuva and xareBdpyoa as equivalents, which agrees with Vulg. 
onorosus fut. In his letter to the Gallic Lady Algesia (Z/. 121) 
Jerome uses gravavi, and he adds, guibus e¢ aliis multis verbis 
usque hodie utuntur Cilices. Nec hoc miremur in Afostolo, st 
utatur ejus linguae consuetudine, in qua natus est et nutritus. It 


* Both éovAnoa and dywvov are military words, and St Paul may be 
resuming the thought that missionary work is a campaign (x. 3-6). An 
invading army must have supplies, and sometimes has to employ strong 
measures to obtain them. 
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may have been current in the medical school at Tarsus. Galen 
explains vdépxy as much the same as dvaicOyola. The meaning 
here seems to be ‘I crippled no man by sponging on him,’ ée. 
by draining him dry.* 

76 yap borépnyd pou. ‘For my want the brethren, when they 
came from Macedonia, relieved with a further supply.’ The 
compound, rpocaverAjpwoay, implies something in addition, and 
this probably refers to the previous gifts of the generous Mace- 
donians ; but it might mean in addition to what St Paul earned 
by his handicraft. AV. obliterates the manifest connexion 
between totepyGeis and torépyya by changing from ‘wanted’ to 
‘was lacking,’ as also does Vulg. with egerem and deerat. It is 
probable that these brethren who came from Macedonia were 
Silas and Timothy (Acts xvili. 5), which would give a coincidence 
between this passage and i. 19. Apparently they had both 
joined St Paul at Athens and had thence been sent back into 
Macedonia, and had finally joined the Apostle at Corinth. 
Milligan, Zhessalonians, p. Xxx. 

At first sight St Paul seems to be very inconsistent in 
ostentatiously refusing maintenance from the Corinthians, and 
yet making no secret of receiving maintenance from the Mace- 
donians. We are nowhere told that he accepted anything for 
himself from the Philippians, while he was at Philippi, or from 
the Thessalonians, while he was at Thessalonica. His main 
object was to avoid all possibility of suspicion that in his preach- 
ing he was influenced by the thought that he must say what 
would please the people who housed and fed him. He must be 
free to rebuke and exhort, without fear or desire of losing or 
gaining favour, and without being open to the charge of seeking 
popularity for the sake of gain. His independence as a preacher 
must be complete and unassailable. It no way interfered with 
this that, while he was preaching in Corinth, he accepted supplies 
from Philippi. 

év wavti dBapy épautov Sptv érypyoa. ‘In everything (see on 
v. 6) I kept myself from being burdensome.’ The aor. refers to 
the year and a half that he stayed in Corinth, and it should be 
retained in translation. Cf. pds 76 py ériBapyjoal twa spav 
(x Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8); also od« exer tus Kavyjoacbat 
ore AdOpa ovre havepas, St EBdpyod twa ev puxp@ 7 év peyaArw (Ign. 
Philad. vi.), and 2 Sam, xii. 3. ’APapys seems to occur first in 
Arist. De Coelo, 1. viii. 16, 76 pev yap a&Bapés, 75 8 éxov Bdpos. It 
occurs nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. 


* The conjectural interpretation of Oecumenius and Theoplylact, ov« 
huérnoa 4 paduubrepos mpds 7d Kjpvyua. yéyova, does not suit either this passage 
or xii. 13, 14. Beza has on obtorput cum cujusguam incommodo, which is 
equally faulty. 
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at thpyjow. He has no misgivings as to the wisdom of this 
practice, and has no intention of changing it. We may assume 
that the Judaizing teachers claimed, or at any rate accepted, 
maintenance, and they wanted to taunt St Paul into following 
this ‘Apostolic’ custom. They saw that in this matter they were 
at a disadvantage as compared with him. 
obGevés (8% BM P17) rather than ovdevds (DEGKL). éuaurdv tyiy 


("* BMP, def Vulg.) rather than tyiy euaurdy (8? DE F GL); note the 
divergence between D E F and def. 


10. gorw ddyOeva Xpiorod éy épot. He elsewhere claims that 
the vots Xpiorod (1 Cor. ii. 16) and the wvedua Xpioctod (Rom. 
viii. 9) abides in him, This is a guarantee against conscious 
deceitfulness and empty boasting. Cf. ii. 17, xii. 19, xiii. 3; 
Rom. ix. 1. ‘You have not my word only, but the truthfulness 
of Christ, to assure you that.’* With this use of 67. comp. ¢7 7) 
Wuxn cov Ort ov Saravyce 7» SovAn vou x.7.A. (Judith xii. 4). See 
on i. 18, 

4 kauxnots abt od ppayijoetat eis ene. ‘This glorying shall 
not be stopped with regard to me,’ or ‘so far as I am concerned.’ 
Chrysostom derives the metaphor from the damming of rivers; 
dorep cl tus myynv ppdooo (Prov. xxv. 26), and 7d 7AjOos 
airav évéppagev xeudppovs (Judith xvi. 3). More probably it 
comes from barricading a road; ¢pdcow ryv dddv airys év 
oxddoyw (Hos. ii. 6), and dvwxodduncey ddovs pov, evéedpagey 
tpiBovs pov (Lam. iii. 9). The stopping of the mouth (Rom. iii. 
19; Heb. xi. 33) might come from either, but more easily from 
blocking a road; and there is no personification of xavxyous in 
either case. 

év Tots KAipact THs “Axaias. KAcua is rare in N.T. (Gal. i. 215; 
Rom. xv. 23), and perhaps is not found in LXX at all; Judg. xx. 
2 is doubtful. His opponents had probably not confined their 
operations to the city of Corinth. See oni. 1. 


The o¢payloeras of T.R. is possibly a conjecture, ‘seal’ in the rare 
sense of ‘limit.’ A few cursives have oppayioerat. 


11. 84 +i; ‘Why am I so determined never to accept 
sustenance from you Corinthians? Is it because I care too little 
about you to accept anything from you or to place myself under 
any obligation to you?’ Perhaps his enemies had suggested this. 

6 ©edg oldev. God knows whether he cares for them or not, 
and He knows what the real reason for his not accepting sus- 
tenance is. To God he has always been made manifest (v. 11). 
Cf. Harum sententiarum quae vera sit, deus aligui viderit (Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. 1. xi. 23). 


* Calvin remarks that in these verses (10, 11) we have the equivalents of 
two oaths. It is fanatical to maintain that oaths may never be taken. 
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12, °O 82 mod Kal moujow, tva exkdpw Thy ddopyhy tar Oehdvrav 
&poppyy. ‘ But what I do, that will I also continue to do, that I 
may cut off the occasion of those who wish for an occasion.’ 
He is not going to give an opening to those who are on the look 
out for an opening against him; he will checkmate them by 
persisting in refusing remuneration from the Corinthians. His 
opponents pretended that his refusal showed that he was not an 
Apostle, and that their taking pay was evidence of their superi- 
ority. They saw that the Corinthians might have a simpler 
explanation, viz. that they were grasping, and that the Apostle 
was not; and they hoped to get him to do as they did. He 
means to retain his advantage. 

Elsewhere in N.T. éxxdérrw is used of actual severing, as of 
branches (Rom. xi. 22, 24; Mt. iii. 10, vii. 19) or limbs (Mt. v. 
30, xviii. 8), and in LXX the figurative sense is rare; efcxowe 
dowep Sévdpor tiv éXrida pov (Job xix. 10), and thrice in 4 Macc. 
iil, 2-4, where we have ém@vpiay and Ovydv and xaxoynGeav after 
exxdas. 

iva év d kauxdvrar ebpeOGow Kabds kui tpets. This is one of 
many passages in 2 Cor. which is rendered obscure by our ignor- 
ance of the exact state of affairs in Corinth, and there has been 
much discussion both as to the constr. of the sentence and as to 
its probable meaning. To set forth all the proposals would not 
be repaying; the following interpretation is offered as tenable 
and possibly correct. The second iva is not parallel with the 
first ; it does not depend upon zojow. It is improbable that 
St Paul’s aim was to place his opponents on a level with him- 
self, either in general, or in the matter of refusing maintenance. 
What advantage would it be to him to force them to equality 
with himself in any particular? And what likelihood was there 
that they would abandon the maintenance which they had 
accepted, and apparently claimed as an Apostolic privilege, in 
order to be even with St Paul? It is clear from v. 20, and 
might be conjectured from 1 Cor. ix. 12, that the Judaizing 
teachers did accept maintenance, and they could not have criti- 
cized St Paul for refusing it, unless they accepted it themselves. 
The second iva depends upon trav OeAdvtwy adopyny, thus; ‘who 
wish for an occasion of being found, in the matter wherein they 
glory, on a level with us.’ The matter in which they gloried was 
the dignity of being Apostolic missionaries, and it was as the 
possessors of this dignity that they allowed or constrained the 
Corinthians to support them. They saw plainly that in this 
particular they were at a disadvantage as compared with St Paul. 
In spite of all their protestations that it was a mark of Apostolic 
dignity to be supported by the congregation, and that Paul 
refused to be supported because he knew that he was not an 
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Apostle, yet the plain fact remained, that they were a burden to 
the Corinthians and that he was not. It sufficed for their 
purpose that he had refused maintenance; that showed that he 
did not believe in his own Apostleship. His accepting main- 
tenance afterwards would not alter that evidence; but it would 
put an end to the damaging comparison which the Corinthians 
made between the generosity of St Paul in working for nothing 
and the greed of the Judaizers in taking all that they could get. 
Their aim was to get him, by some means or other, to accept 
maintenance; then they would be found to be no more burden- 
some to the community thamhe was. 

EipcOaow is not a mere substitute for dow: it expresses the 
quality, not as it exists in itself, but as it is recognized. Cf. 
v. 3; 1Cor.iv. 2; Phil. iii. 9. Lightfoot (on Gal. ii. 17) says that 
it “involves more or less prominently the idea of a surprise,” and 
that its frequent use is due to the influence of Aramaic. Winer 
doubts the latter point (p. 769). 

Other ways of taking the clause are found in Alford, Beet, 
Meyer, and Stanley. For ta depending on a previous clause 
introduced by iva, cf. Jn. i. 7. 


18. of yap rovodro: WeuSamdotoXor, epydrat Sddror. I must 
beware of allowing them any advantage, for persons of this kind 
are spurious apostles, deceitful workers.’ Vunc tandem scapham 
scapham dicit (Beng.). Both the Sixtine and the Clementine 
Vulg. have zam ejusmodi pseudoapostoli sunt operarit subdolt, 
making WevdardcroAoe part of the subject, which is certainly 
wrong, and the best MSS. show that the sz is an interpolation. 
Luther goes further into error by including épydrac ddAcox in the 
subject ; ‘for such false apostles and deceitful workers fashion 
themselves into Apostles of Christ.’ Cf. of yap tovotro: tS Kupiw 
Hav Xpicrd od SovrAevovow, GAAG TH éavTGv KorAia (Rom. xvi. 
18), which means that, like the Judaizers at Corinth, they 
worked for their own advantage. Cf. rods Aé€yovras éavTods 
drootéX\ous, Kal odk elciv (Rev. ii. 2). In vw 26 we have 
evddidedpor, and Mk. xiii, 22 Wevddxpicroar kal Wevdorpod7jrat. 
Such compounds are freq. in late Greek, but not in classical ; 
Wevddouavris occurs in Hdt., Aesch., Soph., Eur., and wevdo- 
wapOevos in Hdt. Adds, freq. in LXX, esp. in Psalms and 
Proverbs, but found nowhere else in N.T., is in class. Grk. 
mostly poetical, The epithet explains WevdardcroAo. Workers 
they certainly were, and they did an immense amount of mis- 
chief, but their devotion to the cause of Christ was a sham; 
what they really worked for was their own profit. See on 
ii. 17. Apostolus enim ejus agit negotium a quo missus est, ist? suis 
commodis serviunt (Erasmus). Contrast épydrynv dveraicyvvrov, 
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poropotvra tov Adyov ris dAnOefas (2 Tim. ii, 15); also 
drdotoAot éxxrAnordr, ddfa Xpicrod (viii. 23), where we have a 
similar asyndeton. 

petacyynpatifdpevor eis dmootddous Xpro tod. ‘ Fashioning 
themselves into Apostles of Christ.’ They change their appear- 
ance, they masquerade as such. In LXX the verb occurs once 
(4 Macc. ix. 22), in N.T. three times, all in Paul, and in each 
place with a different meaning; here of sham apostles fashion- 
ing themselves into genuine Apostles, as the devil fashions him- 
self into an Angel of light; in Phil. iii. 21 of the glorious change 
of our body of humiliation; and in 1 Cor. iv. 6 in quite another 
sense (see note there). ‘Transform’ implies a greater change 
than is meant here, and ‘transfigure’ should be kept for pera- 
popddopat (see on iii. 18), the verb used in connexion with the 
Transfiguration. See on Rom. xii. 2 and Phil. ii, 7; Trench, 
Syn. § Ixx.; Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 127 f. Swvoxnparilowar 
(Rom. xii. 2; 1 Pet. i, 14) means ‘acquire an outward form in 
accordance with.’ 


14, kat of Qaipa. Both this and the v.42 Oavyaordv are 
classical in this conversational use; 7d pévrou py meiOec Oar rots 
Aeyouevors Tods TOAAOIs Padua oddév (Plato, Rep. 49 ED); épas° 
ti tovro Oatpa; atv modXois Bporév (Eur. Hipp. 439); also 
Aristoph. Plut. 99). on mirum (Vulg.) is similarly used in 
Latin ; but mzraculo est, not miraculum. Epictetus several times 
has kal ri Oavpactov ; 

aités yap 6 Zaravds. “Like master, like man.” If the 
prince of darkness can masquerade as an Angel of light, what 
wonder that his ministers masquerade as ministers of Christ? 
There is no necessity to suppose that St Paul is here alluding 
to some Rabbinical legend, similar to the one about Eve and 
the serpent, in which Satan is said to have taken the fashion of. 
an Angel. According to some interpretations, the Angel who 
wrestled with Jacob was Satan. In the Prologue to the Book of 
Job, Satan takes no such appearance. St Paul may have known 
the story of our Lord’s temptation in a form which might suggest 
this comparison. But his own experience must have taught him 
how specious and plausible temptations to what is known to be 
wrong can be made to look, so that sin may at last look meri- 
torious. The pres. petacxyparilerae points to what Satan habitu- 
ally does rather than to any particular occasion. This the 
Corinthians, very few of whom were Jews, could understand. 
That those of them who were Jews knew of a legend in which 
Satan assumed the appearance of an Angel, is unlikely; and St 
Paul certainly expects to be understood in what he says here. 
As regards the subtlety of temptations the experience of the 
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Corinthians would be much the same as his own.* To say that 
“the reference must be to some apocalyptic tale” is a great deal 
too strong; and Schmiedel does not lay much stress on the 
suggestion that there may be an allusion to heathen theophanies. 
Would anyone regard them as instances of Satan fashioning him- 
self as an Angel of light? For Saravds see on il. 113 for ayy. 
durds, cf. dyy. é& otpavod (Gal. i. 8). 
od Oatua (8 BD*F GPR 17) rather than od Oavpacrdy (D? 2745 EK 
LM). Bothin LXX and N.T. @aidpa is very rare, whereas Qavuacréds is 


very freq. in LXX and not rare in N.T. Hence the change. D,dem 
have ws dyyeXos. . 


15. od péya ody ei. The expression is found nowhere else 
in N.T. excepting 1 Cor. ix. 11. Cf. péya pot éorw ef ert 6 vids 
pov Ilwond 64 (Gen. xlv. 28). ‘It is no great thing therefore if 
his ministers (cf. Mt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7) also fashion them- 
selves as ministers of righteousness.’ As in vw 13 before 
‘Apostles,’ so here before ‘ ministers,’ AV. inserts the article. 
‘ Righteousness’ is probably to be understood in its wider sense, 
as that on which Satan and his minions are ever making war. 
It was one of the charges brought against St Paul that his 
doctrine of Christian freedom was an encouragement to heathen 
licentiousness : the Judaizers professed to be upholders of ‘ right- 
eousness’ against such pestilent teaching. But, in spite of their 
professions, their real motive was the promotion of their own 
personal interests and the interests of their own party in the 
Church ; and they were unscrupulous in the means which they 
employed. We should perhaps place a colon after dixavoovyns 
(RV.) and make what follows an independent sentence. Cf. dv 
TO kpipa évdixdv éorw (Rom. iii. 8): drodwcet atrd 6 Kipios kata 
Ta épya atrod (2 Tim. iv. 14). But dv 7d rédos ardbAea (Phil. iii. 
19) tells the other way, and here WH. place only a comma. 
See on v. 10. At the Judgment it is not what they have looked 
like or what they have professed to be that will count, but what 
they have done. Cf. ds drodidwow Exdorw Kata Ta épya adrod 
(Prov. xxiv. 12). Whether we regard it as an independent 
sentence or not, the terse statement comes at the end of the 
invective with considerable effect, as in Rom. iii. 8 and 2 Tim. 
iv. 14. But this statement tells us nothing as to St Paul’s belief 
respecting the final condition of the wicked. 

St Paul has been somewhat severely criticized for the bitter 
controversial style of this denunciation of his opponents, but we 
do not know enough about the intensity of the provocation to 
pronounce judgment. It is hardly more severe than ovvaywyy 


* It is a truism to say that, in order to tempt us, evil must be made to 
look attractive. The point here is that it can be made to look like innocence 
or like virtue. 
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Tod arava (Rev. ii. 9, iii. 9) and dels éx rod warps rod Sa Bdrov 
éoré (Jn. viii. 44). Cf. Mt. xxiii. 15, 33. We must remember 
not only the venomous personal attacks that had been made 
upon his character and antecedents, but also the widespread 
mischief that had been done among the converts at Corinth, 
Even those who do not believe in the intermediate visit can see 
that the mischief was great, in the unsettlement of belief and in 
the weakening of the Apostle’s authority. But those who are 
convinced that such a visit was paid, and that during it St Paul 
was grossly insulted to such an extent that he left Corinth a 
defeated man, will be slow to condemn him for the fierce 
language which he uses in vv. 3-15, and especially in the con- 
cluding sentences. Bousset, who says that Paul’s mode of fight- 
ing is not less passionate than that of his assailants, and that he 
is no saint, any more than Luther, admits that he had reason for 
his wrath, and that his fierce onset in the heat of the great con- 
flict is only too intelligible. If the intruders had done nothing 
worse than meanly claim the credit for the crop, which he and 
Apollos, with the blessing of heaven, had patiently and labori- 
ously raised, St Paul might have let a passing rebuke or sarcasm 
suffice for such conduct. But these new-comers had done their 
utmost to ruin the crop altogether, and they had employed 
methods which would have been hateful in any cause. We need 
to know more about their motives, their work, and its effects, 
before deciding that the severe language of the Apostle is 
unjustifiable. 

But it is the Corinthians that he cares about. From this 
outberst of indignation his thoughts return to them. He must 
convince them, however unpleasing the work may be, that he is 
not inferior to these seductive teachers. That means that he 
must go on glorying about himself, and, like the first six verses 
of the chapter, the next seven are a declaration of the folly of 
glorying and an explanation of the reason for it. They introduce 
a new subject for glorying. 


XI. 16-88. Glorying about his Services and Sufferings. 


It seems foolish for an Apostle to be glorying, but I 
have no choice about it; and so I glory about my nationality, 
my heavy work, and my hardships. 


16 T repeat what I said before; let no one think me a fool for 
uttering what sounds like folly: or, if you must think me one, 
at any rate listen to me patiently as such, that I may have my 
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little boast as well as other people. 17 In talking to you in this 
way I do not profess to be the Lord’s mouthpiece ; in this proud 
confidence of glorying I speak as a fool in his folly. 48 Seeing 
that many glory from their low worldly point of view, I mean to 
do the like. For you can afford to bear with fools and do 
so with pleasure: you are so wise yourselves. %? Why, in your 
sublime tolerance you bear with any of these impostors, no 
matter what he does; if he makes slaves of you, if he devours 
your substance, if he entraps you, if he gives himself airs, if he 
strikes you in the face. %! It may be a disgraceful confession to 
make, but I really have not been equal to acting in that 
way. Yet, wherever real courage is exhibited (remember, 
it is in folly that I say this), there I have courage too. 
22Let us look at nationality. Are they Hebrews, Israel- 
ites, descendants of Abraham? There we are equal, for so 
am I. % Let us look at service. Are they ministers of Christ ? 
(I am talking like a madman.) Let us grant that they are His 
ministers. I am more than their equal there, for I have suffered 
far more in His service ;— 
with labours far exceeding theirs, 
with stripes far exceeding theirs, 
with imprisonments beyond comparison, 
with risk of life again and again ;— 
%4from the Jews I five times received the severest scourging 
that is allowed, 
% three times I was beaten with rods by the Romans, 
once I was stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have drifted on the open sea. 
3%] have served Him in journeyings again and 
again ;— 
in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, 
in perils from my own people, in perils from the 
Gentiles, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils on the sea, in perils among false brethren. 
87] have served Him in labour and travail ;— 
with watchings often, with hunger and thirst, 
with fastings often, with cold and nakedness ; 
%8hesides other things which I pass over, there is that which 
presses on me daily, 
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my anxiety for all the Churches, 
29 What brother is weak in faith or life, and I do not feel 
his weakness? 
What brother is enticed into sin, and I am not in a fur- 
nace of distress? 
80If there must be glorying, my principle is to glory of the 
things which concern my weakness, for they show my likeness 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. *! The God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, He who is blessed for ever, knows that I am not 
lying. 8%At Damascus the ethnarch of King Aretas posted 
guards at the gates of the city to arrest me; * but through an 
opening I was let down in a basket through the city wall, and 
thus clean escaped his hands. 


16. Nadu d€éya, pH} tis pe Sdéy Appova etvar. The rddw rA€yw 
looks back to v. 1, where he makes a similar request; yet it is 
only similar to this extent, that in both passages he begs them 
not to refuse to listen to him because he is guilty of the folly of 
glorying about himself. But not only is the wording different, 
the meaning of the words is not the same. There he says, ‘ Bear 
with me in my folly,’ here, ‘Don’t think me a fool’; there he 
almost retracts his request, ‘I know that you do bear with me,’ 
here, he hardly expects it to be granted, ‘At any rate give me as 
much attention as you would give toa fool.’ In both passages he 
is anxious that the Corinthians should be aware that he recog- 
nizes the foolishness of self-praise, and that it is not his fault 
that he is guilty of it. He is not indulging his own vanity; he 
is sinking his self-respect in order to rescue them from the 
machinations of seducing teachers. For the present all that 
he asks is to be listened to with patience. It is like The- 
mistocles’s ‘Strike, but hear me.’ The Apostle says, ‘Think 
me a fool, but hear me.’ The full constr. would be d€fac6€ pe, 
kal éav as adpova déEnoGé pe. Blass, § 80. 2. In 1 Cor., St Paul 
uses pwpds and pupia repeatedly, only once ddpwv (xv. 36), 
and nowhere ddpoovvy: in 2 Cor. he uses dfpwv and adpoovvy 
repeatedly, and nowhere either pwpds or pwpia. In speaking of 
his own conduct he naturally employs the stronger term; he is 
anxious to show his detestation of what he is compelled to do— 
he has to act as if he were demented. He elsewhere uses avéyros 
(Gal. iii. 1, 3; Rom. i. 14; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Tit. iii. 3), and once 
doopos (Eph. v. 15). For dppwv, Vulg. generally has in the 
Epistles imsipiens, but sometimes imprudens; in the Gospels 
stultus. For pwpos Vulg. has in the Epistles stw/tus; in the 
Gospels fatwus and stultus. For dvénros, insipiens, insensdlus, 
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stultus, inutilis (four different words in five places!) ; for drodos, 
insiptens. 

ei 8¢ phye. ‘But if you do otherwise,’ ze. ‘if you must think 
me a fool.’ Luke is especially fond of ef 5 piye, which Paul 
has nowhere else, and neither of them has the less strong «i 8e 
py. Burton, §275; Blass, § 77. 4. See on Lk. v. 36. ‘In any 
case, however, even though it be as a fool, accept me, give me 
a hearing.’ 

iva Kay puxpdy. te Kkavxjowpar. ‘That Z also may glory a 
little.’ He is anxious that they should remember that he did not 
start this stupid rivalry in glorying. His opponents began it, 
and the Corinthians listened to them ; now it is his turn, and he 
must go through with it. The puxpédy te may mean that his 
opponents called their glorying puxpdév 7..* Everywhere in the 
Epistles xay#, and not kal éyd, is right, Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p. 96. 

D* has ef 5¢ xh for ef 5¢ wrpye. Kayo puxpdry re (all uncials) rather than 


plxpdv re eave (a few cursives and Syr-Hark.). Kxavx7jowpna (% BF GM) 
rather than xavxyjoouae (DEK LPR). 


17. o8 kata Képtov Aah@. ‘I am not speaking in virtue of the 
Lord’s command.’ Christ did not send His Apostles to glory about 
themselves, and St Paul knows that there is nothing Apostolic 
in what he is now doing. He believes it to be necessary, but 
he does not claim Divine authority for it; it is not official, not 
Kata THv mpavTyTa Kal émeikecav ToU Xpicrod (x. 1). Cf. wy xara 
dyOpwrov tadra NaAG ; (1 Cor. ix. 8) and xara @edv (vii. 9; Eph. 
iv. 24). The change from Aey® (v. 16) to AadAd should be 
marked in translation: Vulg. has dico and /oguor. ‘In this con- 
fidence (see on ix. 4) of glorying’ he is merely giving the only 
effectual answer that is possible in dealing with such critics ; he 
must not be less confident than they are. But it is the man 
rather than the Apostle who is speaking. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 12, 


25, 40, 


ob xara x. \AAG (SW BF GK PR, fg Syr-Pesh.) rather than ot 0. xara x. 
(DELM, der Vulg. Copt. Syr-Hark.). 


18. xata [Thy] odpxa. See below. Nowhere else does St 
Paul insert the art. in this phrase, which is very freq. in his 
writings ; everywhere we find xara odpxa (i. 17, Vv. 16, X. 2, 3; 
etc.), and this fact may have led to the omission of the art. here. 
If we accept the rv as original, the difference may be that, while 
kara gdpka means ‘from a human point of view,’ xara ryv o. may 
mean ‘from their human point of view.’ But this is precarious, 


* Here, as in ». 1, Vulg. has modicum quid; Beza has paulisper in v 1 
and paululum quiddam here: aliguantulum might be better in both places, 
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These Judaizers from Palestine boast of their country, of their 
ancestry, of their high rank as missionaries,—things which men 
are naturally proud of, but which do not count for much in the 
service of Christ. Nevertheless, whether they count for much or 
little, St Paul is more than their equal. But the woAAoé probably 
refers to people generally, and not merely to the numerous 
Judaizers. Many people are proud of their nation, birth, 
position, etc. We have a similar constr., in a much more 
elaborate sentence, Lk. i. 1-3, where éSofe xdmot answers to 
éredymep roAXoé just as Kaye to eel woAXol here. 

Kdy® kavxycouat. He means not merely that he intends to 
glory, but to glory on the same low level as they do, xara odpxa. 
It is a miserable position that they have taken, but he will not 
shrink from contending with them on their own ground. 


It is difficult to decide between card rhy cdpxa (8 BDSEKLM P) 
and xara odpxa (§* D* G R17), but the former is probably right. 


19, 4Sdws yap dvéxecbe trav ddpdvov gpdvipor Svres. ‘ For 
gladly ye bear with the foolish—you who are so wise.’ The 
75€ws is emphatic, and the contrast between addpdévwy and 
gppdvizot is emphasized by juxtaposition. The verbal contrast 
might be preserved with ‘senseless’ and ‘sensible,’ but ¢pdvipos 
means a good deal more than ‘sensible’ (Rom. xi. 25, xii. 16; 
Gen. xli. 39). Here, no doubt, ¢pdviyzot dvres is ironical, even 
more so than 1 Cor. iv. 10, viii. 1; it means ‘ decause ye are wise’ 
rather than ‘ a/though ye are wise,’ which would be very insipid 
in so vigorous a passage. ‘You have got such a large supply of 
wisdom yourselves that you can even fake a pleasure in putting 
up with fools.’ In viii. 7, as in 1 Cor. i. 5, x. 15, he admits that 
the Corinthians have great intellectual gifts, and states this 
without any sarcasm ; but here the point is that they are content 
to tolerate the outrageous conduct of his opponents—no doubt 
because they are so serenely conscious of their own superiority. 


20. dvéxeo0e ydp. ‘I am justified in saying that you are too 
magnificent to be impatient with folly, for you tolerate what is 
far worse than folly. You tolerate tyranny, extortion, craftiness, 
arrogance, violence, and insult. All of this, when it comes from 
my enemies. Can you not tolerate a little follyin me?’ He 
would gladly always speak xara xvpiov (v. 17), aS ministers of 
Christ should do; but the outrageous conduct of others does 
not allow him to do this. What follows is a description of the 
way in which the Judaizing teachers treat the Corinthians. Cf. 
dpmaféuevor yoov dvéxece, Kal tumrdpevor oiwmare, Kal Tots 
dovevouévors odde emioreva tis dvapavddy (Joseph. BJ. iv. 
iii. TO). 
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kataSoudot. ‘ Reduce to abject slavery,’ as in Gal. ii. 4, the 
only other passage in N.T. where this compound occurs, and 
where, as here and Jer. xv. 14, the act. is used. Elsewhere in 
LXX the midd. is used, but with a different meaning. The 
midd. means ‘enslave to oneself,’ the act. means ‘enslave to 
some other power.’ ‘This is clearly the meaning in Jer. xv. 14 
and Gal. ii. 4; and in Gal. ii. 4 the power to which the false 
brethren would enslave the Galatians is the Mosaic Law (Acts 
xv. Io). This may well be the meaning here. These sham 
apostles wanted to impose on the Corinthians the bondage of 
the Law; cf. Gal. v. 1. . This, however, cannot be pressed as 
certain, for although the midd. is commonly used of enslaving 
to oneself, the act. is sometimes used in this sense, which 
harmonizes well with the context and makes a telling contrast to 
the Apostle’s own attitude towards the Corinthians ; he is their 
dodAos (iv. 5), not they his dotAo. He had no wish «vprevew 
abray THs micrews (i. 24), Or SoAody 76 Adyov Tod Geod (iv. 2): he 
preached God’s Gospel to them without pay (xi. 7), because it 
was not their possessions but themselves that he desired to win 
(xii. 14). All this was the very opposite of what the false 
apostles did. They were domineering, grasping, crafty, arrogant, 
and violent. 

kateoQie.. ‘Devour you’ by claiming maintenance and 
accepting all that was offered them, as the Scribes did with pious 
widows (Mk. xii. 40; Lk. xx. 47). Cf. of xaréoOovres tov Aadv 
pov Bpdoe dprov (Ps, xiii. 4). Plautus and Terence use comedo 
in this sense; cf. xaramivw (Pr. i, 12, xxi. 20; Is. ix. 15). The 
description of the false teachers in Rom. xvi. 18 and Phil. iii. 19 
is similar. 

AapBdve. ‘Catch you’ as birds in a snare, or fish with bait; 
cf. SéAw buds EAaBov (xii. 16); ovdev eAdBomey (Lk. v. 5). Field 
supports AV. in translating ‘take of you,’ and the word might 
mean this. Beza has sé quis stipendium accipit, but it is rather a 
bathos after ‘enslave and devour.’ ‘Prey upon you’ combines 
the two ideas. 

éwaiperor. ‘Uplift himself,’ ‘give himself airs’; cf. x 5. 
AV. and RV. have ‘exalt’ for this verb and also for tyéw (v. 7) ; 
Vulg. has exaltemini there and extollitur here. ‘Lord it over 
you’ seems to be the meaning. 

eis mpdowmov buds Sépe. The conduct of the Sanhedrin in 
the case of Christ (Mk. xiv. 65) and of St Paul (Acts xxiii. 2) 
shows that this may possibly be understood literally ; and this 
view is confirmed when we find St Paul directing both Timothy 
(1 Tim. iii. 3) and Titus (Tit. i. 7) that a bishop must not be a 
striker. Cf. 1 Kings xxii. 24. But it is equally possible that 
the expression is figurative, like ‘fly in one’s face’; cf. Mt. v. 39; 
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Job xvi. ro; Lam. ili, 30; Mic. v. 1. ‘If he outrageously 
insult you’ would then be the meaning. That the Judaizers 
treated the Corinthians with contumely because they were 
Gentiles is possible, but we cannot make any of the expressions 
in this verse refer definitely to that. For a similar repetition of 
ei (five times in each) see 1 Tim. v. to. 


els mpdowmov duas (§BD*EFGP, defgr Vulg.) rather than spas 
els rp. (D? K LM, Arm. Goth.). 


21. xatd driptay Aéyw, ds Sti Hpuets joSevjKaper. ‘By way 
of dishonour (vi. 8) I say it, as though we have been weak.’ 
The meaning of this is obscure, and the words have been 
rendered in a variety of ways; but two things may be regarded 
as certain. (1) The dishonour is his own; if he had meant 
‘to your disgrace I say it? we should probably have had ri 
dripiay juav.* (2) The jets is in emphatic opposition to some 
people who are not regarded as weak; and these can hardly be 
any but the Judaizing teachers. It is also highly probable that 
noGevykapey looks back to the charge of weakness mentioned in 
x. 10. We must therefore regard the verse as a continuation of 
the irony against himself, like od yap roApdpey in x 12. ‘It is 
with shame that I have to confess that with regard to behaviour 
of this kind (that mentioned in v. 20) I may be stigmatized as 
a weakling.’ In ds ére the ds intimates that what is introduced 
by 6rz is given as the thought of another, for the correctness of 
which the speaker does not vouch. See Lightfoot and Milligan 
on 2 Thess. ii. 2. Milligan shows that in late Greek ds dre 
hardly differs from 6r.. Indeed some editors write dod. If 
the MS. evidence in Xen. e//. 111. ii. 14 be rejected, then the 
statement of Blass (§ 70. 2) may be accepted, that ws dr is not 
classical. Schmiedel, ad Joc. p. 287 ; Winer, pp. 771, 772. 

The ironical confession of his own ‘dishonour’ is a real 
rebuke to the Corinthians; they more than tolerate those who 
trample on them, while they criticize as ‘weak’ one who shows 
them great consideration. 

év@ 8 dy tis tohug. ‘But, whereinsoever any is bold.’ Yet 
in whatever matter any person (whether Judaizer or not) exhibits 
real courage, the Apostle does not fear comparison. For roAyd@ 
see X. 2, 12. 

év &ppootvy Aéyw. He parenthetically protests once more 
that this comparing himself with others, and glorying in being 

* Cf. ob Kat’ émirayiv Aéyw (viii. 8): obx bre Kad’ dorépnow Aéyw (Phil. 
iv..11). Winer, p. 502. ‘If to your disgrace’ is the meaning (1 Cor. vi. 5, 
xv. 34), then there is no irony. 

+ For driula Vulg. has zgnobzlitas here, vi. 8, and 1 Cor. xv. 43, but 
1 Cor. xi. 14 and Rom. i. 26 zgnoménea, and Kom, ix. 21 contumelia, 
Ignominia would be better throughout. 
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their equal or superior, is folly. It is a preface to the vigorous 
statement of his own claims, as contrasted with those of his 
opponents, which follows. Chrysostom may be right in suggest- 
ing that the Apostle is anxious that this highly exceptional 
conduct of his should not be regarded by his converts as an 
example for them to follow. It is follyto be shunned. He per- 
haps does not also mean, ‘I am fool to say this, because you will 
not believe me.’ He expects that most of them will believe him. 
hoGevixamev (SBr7) rather than fo0evioaney (DEGKLMP). 
After 409. DE, deadd év rovry rp péper. Sixtine and Clem. Vulg. has 
in hac parte, but the better witnesses omit. It is a gloss, but a good one, 
limiting the idea of ‘weakness’ to the contrast with his opponents’ 
violence. ‘You think me ‘‘ weak.” Just look at the ‘‘ strong ” measures 
of your new leaders, and is it you or I that have to feel ashamed?’ 


22-83. After the somewhat long prelude from x. 8 onwards, 
in which St Paul has stated repeatedly that he must embark on 
the foolish project of glorying, he at last lets himself go. He 
began to glory about refusing maintenance (zv. 7), but from that 
he diverged to denounce those who accepted maintenance and 
abused him for refusing it. He returned to his prelude (9. 16) 
and again diverged to pay a sarcastic compliment to the 
Corinthians for their magnificent toleration of other teachers 
whose conduct is very different from his. But from this point 
to the end of the chapter, and indeed to xii. ro, there is no 
break ; and in these twenty-one verses we have a summary of 
his career as an Apostle which, as an autobiographical sketch, 
has no equal in N.T. We have had very brief outlines in one 
or two places (iv. 7-10, vi. 4-10; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13) with an 
occasional detail (1 Thess. ii. 9), but nothing approaching to 
this in fulness. This autobiographical summary tells us a good 
deal which Luke omits in Acts, and this may help to convince 
us that Luke does not exaggerate in describing his friend’s work. 
If he had liked, he could have told us a good deal more that 
would have been to the credit of the Apostle. Nothing that 
Luke tells us about him exceeds what is told us here. On the 
other hand, there is little ground for suspecting that the 
Apostle exaggerates here, for what he says about himself is 
told with tantalizing brevity and manifest unwillingness. Nor 
need we allow much for the fact that this passage, like most of 
2 Corinthians, was dictated under the influence of strong feeling. 
There is nothing hysterical about it, and there is very little, if 
anything, that has the appearance of being said on the spur of 
the moment, and therefore inaccurately. On the contrary, ‘it 
seems to have been rather carefully prepared and arranged, and 
even the exact wording of the clauses to have been in some 
cases thought out. 
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There were two things on which the Judaizing teachers 
plumed themselves, their ancestry and their dignity as Apostolic 
ministers. St Paul addresses himself to both these claims, 
devoting, as we should expect him to do, much more attention 
to the second than to the first, which is very quickly dismissed ; 
and he appeals, not to the miracles which he had wrought, or to 
the Churches which he had founded, but to the labours and 
sufferings which he had endured. 

But this cavyaoGar is all xara capxa, ov kata Kvpiov. It deals 
largely with externals which are not of the essence of the Gospel. 
It is faith, and not birth or exploits, which attaches men to 
Christ. Cf. Gal. ii. 16, v. 6, vi. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 19, iii. 29, 
iv. ro. To the opening verse (22) there is a remarkable parallel 
in Phil. iii. 5, where see Lightfoct. 


22. *EBpatot eiow; As in vi. 14-16, the Apostle rapidly asks 
a number of argumentative questions, all directed to the same 
point; and here,.as there, he keeps them from becoming 
monotonous by the use of synonyms. In neither passage are 
the questions answered, for the answer in each case is obvious ; 
but here he makes a rejoinder to each of the obvious answers. 
We may feel confident that Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and Beza, 
followed by AV. and RV., are right in making these four 
sentences interrogative. The earlier English Versions make 
them categorical; ‘They are Hebrews: soam I’; which is much 
less effective. The fact that both Wiclif and the Rhemish do 
so shows that the Vulg. was taken in this way; but the Latin is 
as ambiguous as the Greek, and is probably meant to be 
interrogative ; Hebraei sunt? et ego. 

The three adjectives which refer to descent cannot be meant 
to be mere synonyms; in that case the questions would be 
tautological; and the exact meaning of the first term is clearer _ 
than those of the other two. ‘ Hebrew’ refers to nationality and 
language. St Paul belongs to the same race as his opponents, 
and though he was born out of Palestine, he speaks the Aramaic 
vernacular (Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2) as they do. In O.T. "Efpaios 
does not seem to imply difference of race rather than of language 
(Gen. xxxiv. 14, 17, Xl. 15, xli. 12, xlili, 31; etc.). ‘Hebrew’ 
denotes the offspring of Abraham as viewed by foreigners, and 
is used by the Hebrews themselves in dealing with foreigners, or 
in contrasting themselves with foreigners. In the Apocrypha the 
idea of difference of language is perhaps coming in (Judith x. 12, 
xiv. 18; 2 Macc. vii. 31, xi. 13, xv. 37; and several times in 
4 Macc.). But in N.T. ’Efpatos seems generally to imply the 
use of the vernacular Aramaic (Acts vi. 1; Phil. iii, 5; cf. Jn. 
V. 2, XiX. 13, 17, 20, xx. 16; Rey. ix. 11, xvi. 16); it means a 
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Jew who had not abandoned the use of Aramaic, but spoke either 
both Greek and Aramaic or Aramaic exclusively. By Greek and 
Latin writers the term is not much used, "Iovdatos and /udaeus 
being preferred. Hastings, DZ. ii. p. 326; Trench, Syz. § xxxix. 

As compared with "Iopac\ira: and oméppa “ABpadu, we may 
perhaps say that "EBpato is the term of lowest significance, and 
that the three terms are meant to form a climax, omépya "ABpady 
being the most honourable of the three. This might be true 
whichever view we take of E@pato.. To belong to the race ‘ from 
the further side’ * to which. Abraham belonged was not much; 
nor was it much to be of thosé who still talked the current Aramaic. 
It was more to be of ‘the Children of Israel,’ the people of God, 
the nation of the Theocracy and the sacred Commonwealth (Gal. 
vi. 16; Eph. ii. 13); see on Rom. ix. 5. It was perhaps most 
of all to be of the ‘seed of Abraham,’ to whom the original 
promises respecting the Messiah had been made. Understood 
in this way, ‘seed of Abraham’ leads on readily to the ministers 
of the Messiah. But this interpretation of the three terms cannot 
be regarded as certain. If the terms are understood of the 
persons to whom each can be applied, they seem to be in the 
wrong order ; we should expect ‘seed of Abraham,’ ‘ Israelites, 
‘Hebrews.’ For ‘seed of Abraham’ includes Ishmaelites and 
Edomites as well as Israelites, and ‘ Israelites’ includes those 
Hellenists who did not speak Aramaic as well as the ‘ Hebrews.’ 
who did speak it. 

It may seem strange that in a Church which was composed 
almost entirely of Gentiles the Judaizing teachers had based 
their claims on the fact that they were in the fullest sense Jews. 
But they wished to show that they came from the original Church 
of Jerusalem and with the authority of the Twelve. They 
questioned whether St Paul had any right to the title of Apostle, 
and they may have questioned whether one who was born at 
Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts ix. 11, 30, xi. 25, xxii. 3), and who dis- 
paraged circumcision and the whole of the Mosaic Law, was 
really a Jew.t Epiphanius (/aer. xxx. 16) tells us that some- 
what later than this the Ebionites declared that Paul was a 
Gentile, who had submitted to circumcision in order to marry 
the high-priest’s daughter. 


On the smooth breathing for ’Efpatos, ’E8pats, "ESpacort see WH. ii. 
p- 313. In English, and perhaps in Latin, the aspirate seems to be 
comparatively modern. Here, as well as in Phil. iii. 5 and Acts vi. 1, 


* Cf. Gen. xiv. 13, where Abraham is called 6 wepdrns as the equivalent 
of ‘ Hebrew.’ 

+ The statement of Jerome (De. Vir. z//.), that St Paul was born at 
Gischala in Galilee, may safely be disregarded; but his parents may have 
come from Gischala as emigrants or prisoners of war. 
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not only Wiclif but Tyndale (A.D. 1534) have ‘Ebrue.’ Coverdale 
(A.D. 1535) has ‘Hebrue’ in all three places; but it is not yet well 
established, for Cranmer (A.D. 1539) has ‘ Hebrue’ in Acts, but ‘ Ebrue’ 
in the Epistles. White (Va/gae, 1911) prints the aspirate in all three 
passages, but the fact that Wiclif omits it is evidence that his MSS. did 
not have it. "Icpaedctras is the spelling in B* D* E*; other witnesses have 
IopaeNiras, 

23. Sidkovor Xpiorod eiciv; This is a much more serious 
question than the first three, and as such comes last. The false 
teachers had claimed to be Christ’s men (x. 7) and ‘ Apostles of 
Christ’ (xi. 13), and dudkovos is used here as equivalent to 
‘Apostle’: it does not of course mean that they had ministered 
to Jesus or had been His disciples. Nor is it likely that St Paul 
is now speaking, not of his opponents at Corinth, but of those 
whom they claimed as their supporters in Jerusalem. He still 
has the Judaizing teachers in view. He has just called them 
‘sham apostles’ and ‘ministers of Satan’ (vv. 13, 15); but for 
the sake of argument he is willing to assume that in some sense 
they are what they claim to be.* 

tapadpovav hah. ‘I am talking like a madman,’ a stronger 
expression than év addpootvy Aéyw (v. 21). It may be under- 
stood in more ways than one. The simplest is to suppose that 
he means that all glorying, whether about ‘knowledge’ (v. 6) or 
about ‘courage’ (v. 21) is folly, but that to glory about so sacred 
a matter as the service of Christ is downright madness. Or he 
may mean that to allow that these ‘ministers of Satan’ may be 
called ‘ministers of Christ,’ while his own right to that honour- 
able title is questioned, is utter madness. He ought never to 
consent to be put in comparison with them. Or again, that to 
suppose that there is anything higher than being a minister of 
Christ, is madness. This last assumes that trép éyw is to be 
rendered as in AV., ‘I am more.’ Iapadpovéw occurs here only 
in N.T., and zapa¢povia only 2 Pet. ii. 16, tapdppwv nowhere. 
In LXX xapadpovew (Zech. vii. 11), tapadpdvyots (Zech. xii. 4), 
and zapddpwv (Wisd. v. 20) are found once each, wapadpovia 
nowhere. 

Gnep éyd. ‘I more’ (RV.) is more probably right, than ‘I 
am more’ (AV.), where’ ‘am’ ought to be in italics. It is less 
improbable that St Paul should allow for the sake of argument 
that the ‘superextra apostles’ may be called ‘ ministers of Christ,’ 
than that he himself should claim to be ‘more than a minister of 
Christ.’ What could that mean? But if that rendering be 


* We may compare the action of Christ, who does not challenge the con- 
fident statement of either the rich man (Mk. x. 20) or the sons of Zebedee 


(x. 39), but answers as if it were true. ; 
+ Minus sapiens dico (Vulg.) is wrong of both words; delivans loguor 


would be right, but Vulg. translates the reading A¢yu. 
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adopted, then zapadpovév refers to it. A man must be mad to 
make such a claim. ‘I have a better claim to be called a 
dudxovos Xp. than they have’ is more probably right, although the 
plus (not magis) ego of the Vulg. points the other way, and 
Luther certainly agrees with AV., zch din wohl mehr. Augustine 
has super ego. This adverbial use of iwép can be matched in 
class. Grk. (Soph. Am#. 518; cf. Hdt. 1. xix. 3, where we have 
pera Sé for wera S€), but it is unique in N.T. Winer, p. 526; 
Blass, § 42. 5. 

év kémotg teptocotépws.. Here he begins the evidence that Ais 
claim to be a minister of Christ is well founded; he has had a 
large share in the sufferings of Christ (i. 5). But we must not 
assume that the comparative adverb necessarily implies com- 
parison with his opponents; it may mean ‘more abundantly than 
most men’ or ‘than you would believe’; cf. i. 12, ii. 4, Vil. 13, 15, 
xii. 15. The comparative form is dropped after the repeated 
mepiooorépws, and therefore only in these first two clauses is there 
even in form any possibility of comparison with the Judaizers. 
It is possible that after trép éy# they are altogether banished 
from consideration, and that aepisoorepws means ‘very abun- 
dantly.’* It is not likely that he meant that he had been 
put in prison more often than his opponents; they may have 
worked hard, but it is not likely that any of them had been 
imprisoned. 

Just as the four questions seem to form a climax, the fourth 
being far more serious than the other three, so also these four 
clauses beginning with é. Whether or no éy wAnyais is to be 
regarded as worse than éy «dows and év dvAakais, év Gavdrors is 
much worse than the other three. Then, just as the reply to the 
fourth question is developed in the clauses which follow, so the 
fourth clause here is explained and expanded in the sentences 
which follow. The rhythm and balance of clauses continues 
until the exceedingly matter-of-fact statement in vv. 32, 33 is 
reached, and it is impossible to discern how much of it is pre- 
meditated and how much due to the emotion of the moment. 
The substance of this vigorous assertion of his claim to be a 
minister of Christ must have been thought over beforehand, and 
perhaps the Apostle, knowing how important it was that this 
appeal should be successful, had also considered the form in 
which it should be presented. With regard to the substance it 
is remarkable that he does not, as elsewhere, base his claim on 
his relation to the Risen Lord, or on the success with which 
God has crowned his work, but on his sufferings and sacrifices. 
What he has endured is the seal of his Apostleship. 


* Ueber dte Massen (Bachmann) or #berreich/ich (Bousset) rather than 
viel reichlicher (Lietzmann), 
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There is no need to discuss in each case what verb is to be 
supplied, whether éyevéuny, yéyova, «iui, or fv. The verbless 
clauses are thoroughly intelligible both in Greek and in English. 

év gudaxais mepiccotépws. The text is somewhat confused 
and uncertain, but repiocorépws is used twice, and therefore we 
have three different adverbs, not four, as Vulg. and AV. would 
lead us to suppose; tx J/aboribus plurimis, in carceribus abun- 
dantius, in plagts supra modum, in mortibus frequenter. Clement 
of Rome (Cor. v.) says that St Paul was imprisoned seven times, 
éxrdkis Sead gopéoas. We know of only five; at Philippi 
before 2 Corinthians ; Jerusalem, Caesarea, and twice at Rome 
after 2 Corinthians. But there may easily have been two others. 
See below, on z. 24. 

év wdnyats SmepBadddvrws. ‘In stripes (vi. 5) very exceed- 
ingly.’ The adv. is fairly common in later Greek; peydAus 
brepBadrAdvtws AeAdAnKas (Job xv. 11); but in N.T. it is a drag 
Aeyopevov. For St Paul’s fondness for compounds with tép see 
on v. 5 and xii. 7. 

év Qavdtots woAAdkts. On a number of occasions, and in a 
variety of ways, through violence, illness, and accidents, he had 
nearly lost his life. Cf. i. 9, 10, iv. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 323; Rom. 
viii. 36. A few of those are forthwith specified (vv. 24, 25); 
moAAakts yap eis xwvddvous mapeddOnv Odvarov éxovras (Chrys.). Cf. 
Ka? éxdornv jpépav, parrov 8& dpav, mpoarobyvycKw, modAods 
Oavdrous tropevwv av évds rod teAevraiov (Philo, Jn Flaccum, 
§ 20, 990 A, 542 Mang.). ‘‘Man feels a thousand deaths in 
fearing one” (Young, Might Thoughts, iv. 17). 

NaAS (NS BK LM P) rather than Aéyw (DEG, Latt. dzco, as in vo. 16 
21, not Joguor, as in v. 17). év pudaxats mepicoorépws, év mAryals trep- 
BaddAdvrws (B D* E17, def Vulg. Goth. Aeth.) rather than év gud. trep- 
Badrdbvrws, év mAny. wepiocorépws (P), or ev mAny. weptocorépws, év pur. 
brrepBadddbvrTws (N% F G, g), though this is followed by Tisch. with his prefer- 
ence for &, or év wAny. vrepBaddbvrTws, ev gud. epiocorépws (NX? D? K L M, 
Syrr. Copt. Arm.), followed in T.R. Tertullian (Scor~. 13) has zn 
laboribus abundantius, tn carceribus plurimum, in mortibus saepius. Augus- 
tine has és /aboribus plurimum, 

24. bd “lovdaiwy. He begins with sufferings which were 
inflicted on him by officials, Jewish and Roman, in the name of 
law; then, after one outrage inflicted by a lawless mob, he 
mentions a number which were due to the operations of nature. 
This use of 76, ‘at the hands of,’ is classical and is found in 
papyri, but it is rarein N.T. In 1 Thess. ii. 14 and Mt. xvii. 12 
we have mdoyxew id. Winer, p. 462. We expect trd rav éOvav 
with the next statement, but in the rapid enumeration it is 
omitted. He naturally begins with what his own nation, which 
had become bitterly hostile, had done to him. 

mevrdxis Teocepdkovta mapa piav édaBov. ‘Five times I 
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received forty save one.’* The omission of wAnyds is idiomatic ; 
see on Lk. xii. 47. These Jewish floggings are not mentioned in 
Acts or in any other Epistle. The earliest passage in which this 
kind of punishment is mentioned is Deut. xxv. 1-3, where see 
Driver’s notes. More than 4o stripes could not lawfully be 
inflicted, and it is said that the executioner who exceeded 40 
was liable to be flogged himself; hence only 39 were inflicted for 
fear of a miscount. Some say that only 13 were given with a 
whip that had three lashes, and that they counted as 39, or that 
13 were given on the breast and 13 on each shoulder. ‘Cause 
to lie down’ (Deut. xxv.2) does not necessarily imply the 
bastinado, and there seems to be no tradition that the punish- 
ment ever took this form. It was administered in the synagogue 
(Mt. x. 17), and during the infliction passages from Deut. and 
the Psalms were read. Josephus (Amf#. Iv. viii. 21) calls it 
Tynwplav Tavtny aicyiorny, but he does not intimate that death 
often ensued, and it is improbable that Jewish magistrates would 
allow death to be risked.f But the frail and sensitive Apostle 
might feel that he had nearly died under the infliction. This 
use of wapdé is found in Josephus, not in Iv. viii. 21, where he 
has wAyyas pid Aerovoas Tevoepaxovra, but in Iv. viii. 1, 
TecoepaKxovta érav mapa tpidkov? yyépas, and in Herodotus 
(ix. 23), mapa ev madaiopa pape vixav "OAvpmiada, ‘he won an 
Olympic victory all but one wrestling-bout.’ Cf. Ps. viii. 6, 
quoted Heb. ii. 7, 7Adrrwoas airév Bpaxd te wap’ a&yyéAovs, which, 
however, is not quite parallel. See AaywBdvw, Index IV. 


25. tpis épaBdicOny. Ter vergis caesus sum. This was a 
Roman, and therefore a Gentile punishment, and of the three 
inflictions we know of only one, that inflicted at Philippi, in 
violation of Roman Law (vBpicGevres év BiAirrois, 1 Thess. ii. 2), 
by the praetors there (Acts xvi. 22, 23, 37). Cf. Acts xxii. 25-29. 
Cicero says that to beat a Roman citizen was sce/us, but that 
reckless and ruthless magistrates sometimes committed the out- 
rage (In Verr. v. 62, 66). Gessius Florus, who succeeded 
Albinus as procurator of Judaea, A.D. 64 or 65, caused persons of 
equestrian rank to be scourged and crucified, ignoring their 


*Clement of Rome (Cor. v.) speaks of St Paul’s sufferings thus ; 
‘«Through jealousy and strife Paul too made attestation of the prize of stead- 
fast endurance. Seven times he suffered bonds, he was driven into exile, he 
was stoned,” It is manifest that Clement did not know 2 Cor. xi. 24f, 
Kennedy, p. 150; Rendall, p. go, 

+ In the Mishna, in the section called Makkoth, Rabbinical thoroughness 
provides for such an event, which might occur from heart failure, but it can- 
not have been common. Roman scourgings sometimes were fatal. The 
tractate AZakkoth is now very accessible in two small editions, Strack, 
Leipzig, 1910, and Holscher, Tiibingen, 1910. Deissmann (S¢ Paul, p. 64} 
calls it ‘‘a thrilling commentary on that simple line in 2 Corinthians.” 
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rights as Romans (Joseph. &.7. m. xiv. 9). The fact that 
St Paul was thrice treated in this way is evidence that being 
a Roman citizen was an imperfect protection when magistrates 
were disposed to be brutal. We may be sure that he pro- 
tested at Philippi, but there was an excited mob to hound 
on the domineering praetors. Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 
p. 219. 

The best MSS. have épaBdlcOnv, not éppaBdicOny. ‘In most cases 
verbs beginning with p do double the p after the initial é of the augmented 
tenses. Usually the evidence for the single p is overwhelming” (WH. 
App. p. 163). 

drag é\vdcOmy. At Lystra, and of this we have a full ac- 
count. The Apostles had a narrow escape from stoning at 
Iconium. Their Jewish enemies followed them to Lystra, and 
there St Paul was nearly killed (Acts xiv. 5, 6, 19). Clement of 
Rome (Cor. v.) has Avacde’s after érrdxis Seopa dopécas, 
puyadevbeis, Paley, Hor. Paul. iv. 9. In N.T. AdoBoréw is 
more freq. than AGd~w, and in LXX it is much more freq. In 
Acts we find both. 

tpis évaudynoa. We know nothing of these, for the one 
recorded in Acts xxvii. took place later. The verb is classical, 
but it is very rare in Bibl. Grk. Cf: 1 Tim. i. 19. 

vuxOjpepov. A very rare word, meaning a complete day and 
night. 

meroinxa. The change from aorists to perfect is not casual. 
The perf. shows that the dreadful experience is vividly before the 
Apostle’s mind, and possibly indicates that the occurrence was 
recent. J. H. Moulton, p. 144.* Tovéw occurs fairly often of 
spending time; Acts xv. 33, xvili. 23, xx. 3; Jas. iv. 13; Tobit 
x. 7. ‘ Make time’ in English is not parallel. 

év T@ Bud. Vulg.. ix profundo maris. This translation has 
helped the extraordinary idea that the Apostle had spent twenty- 
four hours under water; but ev t@ Bvéd means simply ‘in the 
sea,’ in alto mari, far away from land. In the other shipwrecks 
he was near the shore, which he soon reached, as in Acts xxvii. ; 
but in this case he was tossed about, probably on a bit of 
wreckage, for a night and a day. Chrysostom rejects the other 
explanation as improbable, because St Paul is here speaking of 
his sufferings, not of his miracles. Those who adopt the 
miraculous interpretation point to Jonah as a case in point, as if 
that could be regarded as history. Cf. ra Qavpdova airod év 7 
Bv06 (Ps. cvi. 24), which certainly does not refer to the wonder- 
ful things in the depths of the ocean. Theophylact says that there 


* Burton § 88, Blass, § 59.3, and Simcox, Lang. of the N.7. p.104, take 
other views of this perfect. If it points to a recent occurrence, we might 
assign it to the intermediate and painful visit. 


x 
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was an underground chamber in which St Paul lay concealed 
after the peril at Lystra and that this was called BuOdés. He 
gives this asa mere tradition ; tues d€ pac. 


26. S8ormopiars moAAdnts. The év of v. 23 is dropped here 
and resumed in v. 27, and these changes, although they make 
little difference to the sense, might be marked in translation ; 
‘ By journeyings often.’ Journeys of long duration were often 
undertaken for pleasure or profit, and lest anyone should think 
that this is what he means here, the Apostle proceeds to enlarge 
upon the dangers, of eight different kinds, which his travels 
involved. ‘By perils of rivers, perils of robbers; perils from my 
countrymen, perils from Gentiles ; perils in the city, perils in the 
wilderness ; perils in the sea, perils among false brethren.’ The 
first six of these «ivdvvor are arranged in contrasted pairs; but 
there is not much contrast between the sea and false brethren. 
To find here a comparison between mare infidum (Plautus), or 
insidiae mart factae (Cicero), or fallacior undis (Ovid) and ‘false 
brethren’ is fanciful. From Acts we can illustrate some of 
these xivdvvor, and obviously several of them overlap ; e.g. those éx 
yevous, Acts ix. 23, 20, xili. 50, Xiv. 5, Xxlii. 12, xxiv. 27, all of which 
passages would also illustrate «ivdvvo. év rédea. Cf. 1 Thess. 
ii, 14f., and see Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. pp. 57, 
487, li. p. 43. The changes of constr. (simple gen., éx, év) avoid 
monotony. All three are intelligible, but the simple gen. in this 
sense is not common; «wd. OadAaccdy is parallel. Rivers are 
often flooded, sometimes suddenly, and bridges and ferries were 
rare. Frederick Barbarossa was drowned in the Calycadnus in 
Cilicia in the third Crusade, June 1190. Brigands and pirates 
often made travel both by land and sea dangerous. Perils from 
Gentiles were found at Philippi, Acts xvi. 20, and at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 23 f. ‘ False brethren’ may be a glance at the false teachers 
in Corinth and in Galatia. We know least about xivduvo: év épnyia, 
but they would overlap with rivers and robbers. Ramsay’s very 
full article on “Roads and Travel (in N.T.),” in Hastings, 
DB. v. pp. 375 ff, does not say much about the dangers of 
travelling in the first century. The evidence is somewhat 
meagre. See Deissmann, S¢ Paul, pp. 36, 37. 

Excepting in the Apocrypha, xévduvos is surprisingly rare both 
in LXX (Ps. exiv. [cxvi.] 3 only) and in N.T. (here and Rom. 
viii. 35 only). The rhythmic repetition of the same word is 
found often in literature, esp. in rhetorical passages. Cf. 
vii. 2,43 1 Cor. xiii. 4-9; Phil. ii, 2, iv. 8; 1-Jn. ii, 12-14. 
With the absence of the art. in év wéAec and év épyyia comp. & 
oixw and év dyp@. Perhaps év wéAe, ev épyuia and & Oaddooy 
are meant to form a triplet covering the whole surface of the 
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earth,* and then é wWevdaderdors is left as a climax at the end. 
On the omission of the art. see Blass, § 46. 5. 

éy peuSadeAgois. This was the most insidious peril of all. 
The other dangers threatened life and limb and property, but 
this one imperilled, and sometimes ruined, his work. The 
others often caused delay, but this one generally caused disaster. 
In writing to Corinthians, as to Galatians, he would mean by 
these ‘false brethren’ the Jewish Christians who wished to 
impose on all Christians the yoke of the Law. But they were 
not the only persons who could be thus described. The Epistles 
of St Jude and St John, the Didache and 2 Peter, together with 
portions of the Apocalypse, show us how seriously the Apostolic 
Church suffered from an evil of which Simon Magus, the 
Nicolaitans, the ‘Jezebel’ prophetess, and the libertines who 
preached licentiousness as the logical fruit of Christian freedom, 
are illustrations. That St Paul means spies, who pretended to 
be Christians, in order to learn all about the brethren, and then 
betray them, is not probable. The change from é« yévous and 
e€ eOvav to ev WevdadéApors may be accidental, owing to the 
intervening év . . €v . . ev. But it may be deliberate, in order 
to mark a difference between external foes, who were not always 
with him, and those of his own household, among whom he was 
compelled to live and work. 


27. Having explained in wv. 24, 25 what he meant by being 
év Oavdros woAddxis, and in v. 26 what ddouropiats oAXdxts 
involved, he now adds a series of varied sufferings which continue 
the cumulative argument that his claim to be a minister of 
Christ is overwhelmingly stronger than that of his opponents. 
The verse consists of two evenly balanced lines, followed by 
a much shorter line, which is all the more effective through its 
being ended so abruptly. It leaves the hearer expectant. 


27. xémw kat ps0. ‘By labour and travail,’ or ‘By toil 
and moil,’ for it is possible that St Paul combines the two words 
here, as in 1 Thess. ii. 9 and 2 Thess. iii. 8, because of the 
similarity in sound. We have the same combination in Hermas, 
Sim. V. Vi. 2, ob8els yap-Svvarar cxadeioar arep Kdmov 7} p.0xOov. 
Of the two words, pcx0os is active, indicating struggle and toil, 
while xézos is passive, indicating the lassitude which results 
from prolonged exertion. Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 9. The 
words are therefore not in logical order. In 1 and 2 Thess., 
Vulg. is more logical than exact with /ador et fatigatio: here it 
has /abor et aerumna. In all three places the Apostle refers to 
his working with his hands to maintain himself. 


* Wetstein quotes from Ovid, multa prius pelago, multaque passes humo; 
and from Plutarch, rAdvas év épnule Kal xiwduvous ev Oaddoog. 
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év dypumviats modddxts. This probably refers chiefly to 
voluntary ‘watchings’ (AV., RV.) rather than involuntary in- 
somnia. His manual labour, his prayers and his preaching 
(Acts xx. 9-11, 31) often kept him from sleep. Cf. vi. 5. The 
word is freq. in Ecclus., elsewhere very rare in Bibl. Grk. In 
the prologue to Ecclus. and 2 Macc. ii. 26 it is used of sitting up 
at night writing a book. In Ecclus. xxxviii. 26-30 it is used 
repeatedly of labourers and artisans working at night. On the 
other hand, in xxxvi. [xxxi.] 1, 2, 20 and xlii. 9 it is used of 
sleeplessness caused by anxiety or discomfort. 

év kip kal Sipe. The hunger and thirst caused by inability 
to obtain food and drink (Deut. xxviii. 48; Is. xlix. 10). This 
is involuntary fasting. 

év vnotetais Todddxts. Some commentators explain this also 
of involuntary fasting. But this makes it a mere repetition of 
év Aiwa kal dive. “Ev aypuymvias rodAdxs is not a repetition of 
komm kai poxOy. Calvin decides for seyunia voluntaria, because 
the hunger caused by want has already been mentioned ; and as 
dypurvias probably refers to going without sleep in order to work, 
So vyoteias probably refers to going without meals for the same 
reason. Fastings as a means of self-discipline (1 Cor. ix. 27) are 
less probable, for these would hardly be included in a list of 
hardships. But seeing that the Apostle is accumulating evidence 
that he is a true minister of Christ, it is not impossible that the 
work of bringing his body into subjection is included; guén 
vnotetas enim, quum pd kat dive adjungantur, jejunia volun- 
tarie ac sine necessitate servata intelligenda sint, nemo prdens 
dubitat (Cornely).* Cf. Rom. viii. 35-37. 

év Wuxer kat yupvdtrntt. When he was thrown into prison, or 
drenched by rain, or stripped by brigands. 

All this argument is in strong contrast to the comfortable 
doctrine of the Jews, and doubtless of the Judaizers at Corinth, 
that to be in easy circumstances and general prosperity was a 
sign of Divine favour. Chrysostom points out that St Paul says 
nothing about results, as to the number of converts that he 
had made: he counts up only what he has suffered in his 
missionary work. And this he does not merely out of modesty, 
but because his labours, even if fruitless, proved the reality of 
his mission. 

x? K LMP, f Vulg. support é» before xérw kal udxOy: but we may 


safely omit év with X* BDEFG, deg Goth. It would be more likely to 


be inserted as probable than dropped as unnecessary. Note the divergence 
of f from F, 


“Its place in the list is against this interpretation. If that were the 
meaning, it should have come at the end. It is not supposed that ‘cold and 
nakedness’ refer to self-discipline. 
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28. xwpts tov wapextés. The meaning of this must remain 
uncertain, for the gender of rv is doubtful, and so also is the 
meaning Of apextos, and the different translations which these 
uncertainties render possible will all of them make sense in this 
context. But it is certain that the words are to be taken with 
what follows, and not as the close of the long sentence which 
precedes (Chrys.). We are fairly safe in assuming that rév is 
neuter ; for if ‘those persons that are without,’ ze. who assail me 
from the outside, had been the meaning, we should probably 
have had of éwev (1 Tim. iii. 7; cf. Joseph. B,/. Vv. iii., where 
TO pev Tots whey iraxovew is opposed to 76 dé rots oixeious cixewv), 
or still more probably of ew (1 Cor. v. 12, 13; Col. iv. 5; 
1 Thess. iv. 12), an expression which seems to be of Rabbinical 
origin and came to mean all who were outside the Christian 
Church, whether heathen or Jews; cf. Mk. iv. rr. What then 
does ra wapexros mean? Probably xoft ‘those things which are 
without’ (AV., RV.),* for which we should have had ra éw or 
Ta é€wOev, but ‘those things which are besides these,’ viz. ‘the 
things which I omit’ (RV. marg. 1). Of the two halves of the 
compound word zapexrds it is the wapd (v. 24) rather than the 
extés which dominates, the idea of exception rather than that of 
externality. But éxrdés is used in the sense of ‘except’ or 
‘besides’ (1 Cor. xv. 27; Acts xxvi. 22; Judg. viii. 26, xx. 15, 
17; etc.). In LXX zapexrds does not occur, except as a very 
questionable v./. Lev. xxiii. 38; and Aquila has it Deut. i. 36. 
But the meaning in both places is ‘except,’ LXX wAjv. In the 
Testaments (Zebulon i. 4) we have ‘I did not know that I sinned 
except in thought,’ wapexrds evvoias. These facts justify us in 
adopting as the rendering of ra wapexrés ‘the things which I 
omit,’—7ra tapaXepOévra, as Chrysostom paraphrases the expres- 
sion. The Apostle has mentioned a great many things; then he 
continues, ‘ Besides the things which I do not mention, there is, 
etc.’ This makes good sense; but it is impossible to say how 
much he omits, though Chrysostom thinks that the half is not 
told.¢ The second rendering in RV. marg., ‘the things which 
come out of course,’ i.e. ‘exceptional things,’ is not probable. 
Such a meaning would probably have been expressed other- 
wise. 

# emlotacis pou 4 Kal’ fpdpav. If pov were the right reading, 
this might mean, ‘my daily observation,’ ‘my daily attentive- 
ness.’ But pov is firmly established, and thus the other meaning 
of ériatacis becomes necessary, ‘that which presses (or rushes) 
upon me daily,’ ‘the daily onset upon me.’ See crit. note below. 


* There seems to be no passage in which mapexrés means ‘outside,’ 


exirinsecus (Vulg.). 
+ wrelova Ta waparerpbévra Trav drapiOundérvtur. 
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Augustine has incursus in me, and a concursus in me, which 
perhaps represents émicvoracts pot, although D reads éricracts 
pov. "Emovoracis (Num. xvi. 40 [xvii. 5], xxvi. 9, of the 
conspiracy of Korah) means ‘hostile combination,’ or ‘com- 
bined attack,’ and in that case 4 pépiswva macdv tdv exxAnoudy 
does not explain the preceding clause but states an additional 
cause of suffering. But both here and Acts xxiv. 12 émioracts 
is the better reading, and the word occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
The meaning ‘pressure’ or ‘onset’ is confirmed by 2 Macc. vi. 3 
Svoxepys 4 érictacis THs. Kaxias, as also by such renderings as 
instantia (Vulg. here), concursus (Vulg. Acts xxiv. 12), and 
incursus ; and with this rendering 4 pep. m. 7. exxA. is probably 
epexegetic. But this is not certain; by ‘the daily pressure’ 
the Apostle may mean something different from anxiety about 
all the Churches. There were the criticisms and suspicions to 
which he was every day exposed, as also the demands that were 
made upon his time by unreasonable persons,—the pressing 
business of each day. ‘The concourse of people to see me’ is 
too definite. 

) pépyva tacdvy tav éxx\ynovdav. ‘My anxiety for a// the 
Churches.’ ‘This was the chief thing of all,” says Chrysostom, 
“that his soul was distracted, and his thoughts divided.” * Cf. 
Mk. iv. 19 = Mt. xiii. 22 = Lk. viii. 14; also Lk. xxi. 34. ‘Care’ 
in English is ambiguous ; either that which anxious people feel, 
or that which considerate people bestow; see the Greek of r Pet. 
v. 7. Either meaning would suit this passage, and the second is 
often understood; but pépyuva means the former, the anxiety 
which torments him. Therefore this does not mean that St Paul 
claimed jurisdiction over all Churches, whether founded by him- 
self or not; he is not thinking of jurisdiction at all. But every 
Christian centre had claims on his thought and sympathy, those 
most of all of which he had intimate knowledge. The inter- 
course between the chief centres was fairly constant, he was 
frequently receiving information which gave him plenty to think 
about (1 Cor. i. 11, xvi. 17), and anxiety about people generates 
care for them, when care is possible. This was specially the 
case with so sensitive a nature as that of St Paul. What he 
experienced went deep and moved him strongly. See Index IV. 


érloracis (NXBDFG 17) rather than éristoracis (K LMP). os 
(S* B FG 17) rather than nov (N? DEK LM P). 


* Mépiuva significat curam sollicitam et dubiam, quae mentem in partes 
divisas velut dividit, a wepl{w rv voty. This derivation, though probable, 
is not universally accepted. Vulg. has so//icitudo here, Mt. xiii. 22, and 
1 Pet. v. 7, aerumna, Mk. iv. 19, and cura, Lk. xxi. 34. Other Latin 
texts ae: cogttatto, See on Lk. xxi. 34, and Scrivener, Codex Bezae, 
pp. xliv f, 
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29. tis doGevet, kai odx doGevd; At once he gives two examples 
of the wépiuva which distracts him; “as though he were himself 
the Church throughout the world, so was he distressed for every 
member” (Chrys.). Needless scruples often troubled the weaker 
brethren ; in his intense sympathy the Apostle felt the weakness, 
though he did not share the scruples (1 Cor. ix. 22; cf. x Cor. 
Vill. 11, 12; Rom. iv. 19, xiv. 1, 2). But other forms of weakness 
are doubtless included. Of course he does not mean, ‘ Who is 
weak, if 1 am not? If anyone can be called weak, I can.’ For 
that, é€y® must have been expressed, and the wording would have 
been different. Both doOev@ (v. 21, xii. 10, xiii. 3, 4, 9) and 
dobévera (xi. 30, xil. 5, 9, 10, xili. 4) are freq. in these chapters. 

tis oxavdahiferar kal otk éy® tmupodpar; ‘Who is made to 
stumble (1 Cor. viii. 13) and Z burn not’ with shame and 
distress? Cf. &va éxacrov tpav ws rarip téxva éavrod (1 Thess. ii. 
11). When any Christian, and especially one of his own 
converts, is seduced into sin or grievous error, the Apostle shares 
his remorse ; guanto major caritas, tanto majores plagae de peccatis 
alienis (Aug.). The exact meaning of wvpotyo. depends in each 
case on the context (see on 1 Cor. vii. 9; Eph. vi. 16; 2 Pet. 
iii. 12; Rev. i. 15, ui. 18), and here it means feeling burning 
shame with the sinner rather than hot indignation against the 
seducer. In Latin we find such expressions as flagrare pudore, 
dolorum faces, dolor ardentes faces intentat,—the last two in 
Cicero. Note the emphatic éy# in this question; in the first 
question the emphasis 1s on otx, and Cyprian (£@. xvii. 1) marks 
the change with a change of order; ego non . . . non ego; Vulg. 
has ego non in both places. The second question is a studied 
advance on the first, for oxavdadilerar and zvpotpmat express a 
great deal more than doGevet and doGev6, and there is the addition 
of the emphatic éyé: ‘Who is entrapped into sin, and my heart 
is not ablaze with pain?’ In such cases there was ddvvy dAoyi- - 
lovoa tiv éavtod Kapdiav, summo dolore, quasi igne, cruciabatur ipse. 


80. 7a Tis dobevetas pou Kavxjoopat. The future tense has 
led some commentators to limit the scope of the verb to what 
follows and to make a fresh paragraph begin here (xi. 30-xii. 9 
or 10); so Schmiedel, Weiss, and others. But the future 
indicates his general intention and guiding principle ; it covers 
the whole of this foolish glorying. If it must be gone through, 
it shall be about the things which concern his weakness, his 
being persecuted and made a laughing-stock. They cause some 
people to despise him; but they are more glorious than the 
things of which his opponents boast, for they increase his likeness 
to Christ (i. 5; Phil. iii. 10) and his unlikeness to them: otros 


drocro\uxos xapaxtyp (Chrys.). 
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31. 5 Ocds Kal wathp tod Kupiou "Incod oldev. There is no 
reason to confine this to what follows. Like xavyjoopuat, it looks 
both ways. The Corinthians may be sceptical about what he 
has enumerated and what he has still to mention in the long 
series of ra ris dcOeveias, but in the most solemn way he assures 
them that there is nothing untrue in what he states; cf. i. 23; 
Gal. i.. 20; Rom: ix. 1; 1 Tim. it.7; also-2 Tim. iv. 1. The 
strong language here and i. 23 is indirect evidence of the 
calumnies which were circulated about him; he said ‘yes’ when 
he meant ‘no,’ or said both.‘ yes’ and ‘no’ in one breath (i. 17) ; 
he could not sjeak the truth. 

DEKLMP, def Vulg. Copt. add Xpicrof. Omit with 8 BFG 17, 
37, Goth. Arm. Note the divergence of f from F. 

82, 33. Here again we are confronted with difficulties through 
ignorance of the situation. The abrupt descent from the lofty 
rhetoric of a rhythmically arranged argument to the very prosaic 
statement of a simple matter of fact is in itself surprising, and is 
all the more so, when we take it in connexion with the solemn 
asseveration which immediately precedes it. This latter diffi- 
culty might be removed by supposing that the asseveration refers 
to what precedes and has no connexion with the verses which 
follow it; that, however, is an unsatisfactory solution, and it 
leaves the sudden transition unexplained. 

Baljon, Hilgenfeld, Holsten, and Schmiedel find the want of 
connexion so surprising that they would banish these two verses, 
with or without all or part of xii. 1, as an interpolation, unskil- 
fully inserted to illustrate ra ris doOeveias pov.* If any such 
hypothesis were needed, one would have to suppose that the 
interpolation was made on the original letter, and possibly by 
the Apostle himself, for there is no evidence that the Epistle 
ever existed without these verses at this place. To point out 
that this part of the letter would read more easily if we passed 
straight from of Wevdouar to xii. 1 or 2, or the middle of xii. 1, 
proves very little. Countless passages in letters and books 
would have been greatly improved if certain sentences had been 
omitted, and yet there is no doubt that the intrusive sentences 
are original. Here we are not certain that the omission of the 
sentences would have been an improvement. Quite possibly to 
those who. knew what the Apostle had in his mind the abrupt 
transition to this (for us) not very significant incident had point 
and meaning. It is possible that the story of the Apostle being 
let down in a hamper had been employed to make him look 
ludicrous, or to show what a coward he was, flying in this 

* This proposal, as Lietzmann points out, is based on the assumption that 


the Apostle’s thoughts must proceed in a logically consecutive manner, and 
this they frequently do not do. 
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ignominious way, when there was really no danger. St Paul, 
therefore, after a solemn assertion that he is speaking the truth, 
states exactly what did take place. The danger was great; but 
God enabled his friends to deliver him from it. In Acts ix. 23- 
25, St Luke tells this story about his friend without any apparent 
feeling that it was from any point of view discreditable. We 
must be content therefore to leave the reason for the sudden 
mention of this incident open. To us it serves as an example of 
Ta THS doOeveias pov, and that suffices. 

év Aapackd 6 éOvdpxns “Apéra tod Baoidéws x.7.A. This state- 
ment raises historical questions, the answers to which are not 
quite simple. The Romans occupied the Nabataean territory 
B.c. 65, 64, and Damascus coins show that Damascus was still 
under the Roman Empire a.D. 33; but from a.p. 34 to 62 no 
such coins are extant, and after 62 the coins of Damascus are 
those of Nero. Damascene coins of Caligula and Claudius are 
wanting. The Nabataean king Aretas Iv., whose reign extends 
from B.C. 9 to A.D. 39, had used some frontier-disputes as a 
reason for making war on Herod Antipas, who about a.p. 28 had 
divorced the daughter of Aretas in order to marry Herodias ; and 
he utterly defeated Antipas about a.D. 32. Antipas complained 
to Tiberius, who in a rage commanded Vitellius to capture 
Aretas and either bring him alive or send his head. Vitellius 
had no love for Antipas, and in the course of his march against 
Aretas went up to Jerusalem near Pentecost a.D. 37, where he 
heard of the death of Tiberius (16 March) and the accession of 
Caligula, and he at once stopped the expedition against Aretas, 
for Caligula liked Antipas as little as Vitellius did (Joseph. 
Ant. XVUl. Vv. I-3). 

In order to explain how an ethnarch of Aretas was governor 
of Damascus when Saul of Tarsus made his escape from the city 
we have these possibilities. 

1. To mark his dislike for Antipas, Caligula may have 
given Damascus to his great enemy Aretas. In this case the 
escape of St Paul cannot be placed earlier than the latter part of 
A.D. 37, and this would give a.D. 35 or 36 as the earliest date for 
his conversion. On the whole, this is the most probable 
explanation. 

2. But it is not impossible, though hardly probable, that the 
subtle Tiberius may have thought it worth while to secure the 
friendship of Aretas by letting him have Damascus. If so, this 
must have taken place before the complaints of Antipas reached 
Tiberius, and in that case the conversion of St Paul might be 
placed still nearer to the Crucifixion. baits 

3. The conquest of Damascus by Aretas at any time is so 
improbable that it may safely be rejected from consideration. 
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The precise meaning of é@vdpxns is uncertain and not very 
important. The government of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Aretas seems to have been tribal, and é@vdépyns occurs in inscrip- 
tions as the head of a tribal district. Jewish governors in 
Palestine and Alexandria had the title, and perhaps ‘ viceroy’ 
would be the modern equivalent (1 Mace. xiv. 47, xv. 1, 2). It 
was applied to vassal princes, and it was under this title that the 
high priests governed the Jews (Joseph. Amt. xvit. xiii. 4; B./. 
IL Vi. 3 

Tie is no discrepancy between the statement here, that ‘the 
ethnarch guarded the city to take me,’ and that in Acts ix. 24, 
that ‘the Jews watched the gates night and day to kill him.’ It 
was the Jews who urged the ethnarch against Saul, and they were 
very numerous in Damascus (B./. I. xx. 2, Vil. viii. 7), and they 
would watch the gates along with the guards set by the ethnarch, 
who would not be sorry to gratify this turbulent element among 
his subjects by so simple a concession. Saul had already caused 
disturbance, and it would be an advantage to get him out of the 
way. But the total difference of wording, and the omission of 
the retirement to Arabia, show that Luke wrote quite independently 
of his friend’s letters. See Zahn, Juzér. to V.T. iii. pp. 121, 140. 

On these various problems see Hastings, DZ. i. pp. 145, 
424, 793; Lnc. Bibl. i. 296, 815; Herzog, Real. Enc. i. p. 618 
(Hauck, i. p. 795); Schiirer, Jewish People in the Time of J.C. 
I. ii, pp. 89, 356, 1. i. p. 98; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, pp. 226, 249; 
Knowling on Acts ix. 23, 243 Zahn, Jnr. to N.T. iii. p. 445 ; 
also Intr. to 1 Cor. p. xxviii. 


82. ‘Apéra. Note the aspirate. The original fori of the 
name was Haritha, which in Greek would become ‘Apé6as. But 
the influence of dpery caused inscriptions and MSS. to abolish 
the aspirates, and ‘Apéfas became *Apéras. Deissmann, 27d. St. 
p. 183. By a converse process an aspirate was given to 
TepdcoAvpa and "IepovoaAny through a supposed connexion with 
iepds (WH. ii. p. 313). The MSS. of N.T. have been influenced 
in both cases. 

éppodper. In LXX the verb is mostly used in the literal 
sense, as here; but elsewhere in N.T. it is metaphorical. In 
Phil. iv. 7. we have the striking picture of ‘the peace of God 
standing sentry over your hearts.’ See also Lightfoot on Gal. 
iii. 23 and Hort on 1 Pet. i. 5. In dictating, St Paul seems to 
have forgotten that he began his sentence with év Aapacxd. We 
should have expected ras mvAas to follow éppovpe rather than 
tiv wow AapacKnvav. 

mdoat. The verb is freq. in Jn. of attempts to arrest Jesus 
(vii. 30, 32, 44, Vili. 20, x. 39, etc.). 
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We should probably omit @é\wy, which 8 D?E KLM P insert after 
midoat we, and FG, g Copt. Syr-Hark. insert before it. BD*, def 
Me ae Syr-Pesh. omit. Note the divergence of e from E and of f 

om F, 


33. 1a Oupidsos. A small opening in the wall is still shown 
as the ‘little door’ through which St Paul was let down. Aud 
THs Ovpidos occurs Josh. ii. 15 of the escape of the spies from the 
city wall at Jericho, and 1 Sam. xix. 12 of the escape of David 
from his own house, when Saul sent men to watch him and slay 
him. 

év capydvy. Acts ix. 25 says év odupidu, the word always used 
respecting the Feeding of the 4ooo (Mk. viii. 8, 20; Mt. xv. 37, 
xvi, 10), while xd¢uvos is always used of the Feeding of the 5000, 
The rare word capydvy, like ogvpis or opis, probably means a 
basket made of plaited or woven material. It is said to be 
used in the A767 of the comic poet Timocles for a fish basket. 
As stated above, the mode of escape, for which Theodoret 
thinks it necessary-to apologize by pointing out the greatness of 
the danger, had probably been in some way used to the discredit 
of the Apostle, and hence his abrupt and dry mention of it here. 
But there is nothing to show that he was then “in a state of 
nervous prostration” and merely “passively acquiesced in the 
action of his disciples” (Rackam). At any rate he himself re- 
gards it as a leading illustration of ra t7s doOevias. For us it is 
a remarkable thing that the city to which he had set out asa 
persecutor was the scene of the first persecution that was 
directed against himself; and six centuries later it was the first 
Christian city that was captured by the Moslem invaders, 
A.D. 634. Among cities that are still inhabited, Damascus is 
probably the oldest in the world. It is possible that, when he 
began to dictate these two verses, St Paul meant to record 
instances of humiliating perils in other cities; but having given 
this one he passes on quickly to a very different subject for 
glorying. 

It is impossible to be certain whether this escape from ‘the 
city of the Damascenes’ took place before or after the retirement 
into Arabia (Gal. i. 17). Luke in Acts ix. does not mention 
the retirement, possibly because, when he wrote, he was not 
aware of it, but more probably because it was not an incident 
on which he cared to lay stress. Some place it before v. 19; 
others refer it to the juepar ixavai in v, 23; others again place 
it after v. 25, #.c. after the escape from Damascus. It is more 
probable that this famous incident took place after the return 
from Arabia,* and in that case the best position for it in Acts 
is in the middle of ix. 19, where both WH. and RV., and also 


* Lewin, Fasti Sacré, pp. 254, 263. 
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Souter, begin a new paragraph. "Eyévero dé in N.T. is peculiar 
to Lk. and Acts, and is freq. in both writings to mark a fresh 
start in the narrative. This, however, is no proof that Luke at 
this point was consciously passing over the Arabian interval. 
See A. T. Robertson, Epochs in the Life of St Paul, pp. 76-79 ; 
Redlich, S. Paul and His Companions, pp. 22, 23; Ramsay, S? 
Paul the Traveller, p. 380; Emmet on Gal. i. 17. 

Sia tod teixous. Why should &a& Oupidos be ‘through a 
window’ and 8a rod teixyous be ‘dy the wall’ (AV., RV.)? 
‘Through’ is probably right in both cases; he was let down 
(Mk. ii. 4) through an opening through the wall. In Acts ix. 
25 RV. has ‘through the wall’ for da tov reiyous. Epictetus 
(Dis. ii. 6 sub init.) says that, when he finds the door closed, 
he must either go away again or enter through the window (da 
THs Ovpisos). It is said that the wall in which is the aperture that 
is now shown as the place of escape is a modern one. 

ééepuyov tas xelpas adtoé. This is the usual constr. after 
éxpevyw (Rom. il. 3; Acts xvi. 27; etc.), but we sometimes 
have é« (Acts xix. 16) or dao (Ecclus. xl. 6). Cf. ot« éxpevéouar 
Tas xeipas tuay (Sus. 22). It would certainly be strange if, after 
sO narrow an escape, he had, a year or two later, returned to 
Damascus again; and those who place the escape before the 
retirement to Arabia have to meet this difficulty. St Paul was 
courageous enough to risk his life again, if need required it; 
but he was not so fanatical as to risk it without very good 
reason; and what reason could there be? His return to a 
place that had been friendly to him is natural enough. 


XII, 1-10. Glorying about Revelations to his Soul 
and a Thorn for his Flesh. 


I have received two sublime revelations, and also, to 


preserve me from vanity respecting this great favour, 
a humiliating infirmity. 


1 This glorying is forced upon me. I have indeed nothing 
to gain by it, for myself or for the good of the Church; but I 
will pass on to a worthier subject, viz. visions and revelations 
granted to me by the Lord Jesus Christ. They have been 
called delusions or inventions, but they are sober fact. 2I can 
tell you of a man who was in ecstasy with Christ fourteen years 
ago—it was Christ’s doing and no credit to the man: whether 
he was still in the body, I cannot tell, or whether he was in 
rapture away from the body. I cannot tell; that is known to 
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God alone: he was caught up, this man of whom I speak, even 
to the third heaven. -®I can tell you also that this man of whom 
I speak, either in the body or apart from the body (God knows 
which), was caught up into the Paradise where God dwells, 
and there listened to utterances unutterable, such as no human 
being is allowed to repeat. 5 Of such a man as this, not know- 
ing his own condition and yet so honoured, I am prepared to 
glory ; but of myself personally, such as you know me, I am not 
prepared to glory, except as regards what I have called my weak- 
nesses. I am not bound to abstain in this way, for if I choose 
to glory about other things, I shall not be a fool in so doing, for 
I shall only be saying what is true; but I do abstain, because I 
do not want anyone to form a higher estimate of me than that 
which he-can gather from what he sees me do or hears me say. 
7 And then there is the exceeding greatness of the revelations. 
Therefore, in order that I should not be exalted overmuch about 
these, there was given to me a painful malady, like a stake 
driven into my flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I 
should not be exalted overmuch. * About this affliction I three 
times made supplication to the Lord, praying Him to remove it 
from me. *® And this was His reply; “ Itis sufficient for thee that 
thou hast received grace to become My Apostle and to convert 
the nations; for it is when man’s strength fails that My power 
is brought to perfection.” Most gladly, therefore, I shall prefer 
glorying in all my weaknesses to asking the Lord to free me from 
them, sothat the power of Christ may spread a sheltering cover over 
me. 1° That is why I am so well pleased with weaknesses, such 
as wanton injuries, dire hardships, persecutions, and desperate 
straits, when they are endured for Christ’s sake. For it is just 
when in myself I am utterly weak that in Him I am truly 
strong. 

1. KavxaoOar Set od cundépor pév, éXedoopat Sé «7.4. Owing 
probably to accidental mistakes in copying and conjectural 
emendations by puzzled scribes, the text of this verse is so 
confused that it is impossible to disentangle the original text 
with certainty ; but on the whole this wording is likely to be 
right, or nearly so; ‘I must needs glory: it is not indeed 
expedient, but I will come to visions, etc.’ It is however possible 
that Kavydo0at S¢ 06 cupdépor peév, €Xedcopar Sé x.7.A. may be what 
the Apostle dictated ; ‘ Now to glory is not indeed expedient, but 
I will come to visions, etc.’ The difference between these two 
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is not very important.* What is clear is that, before passing 
from the great peril at Damascus to experiences of a very different 
kind, he cannot refrain from remarking once more that all this 
foolish glorying is forced upon him; he knows that it is not 
profitable, that it may lower his self-respect and the respect which 
others have for him, but he has no choice about it; tpets pe 
jvayxdoate (0. 11). Zuudpov is used in a wide sense; ‘likely 
to be edifying to other Christians or to myself’ (viii. 10; 1 Cor. 
Vi. 12, Vii. 35, X. 23) 33, Xl. 7). 

émracias Kal dmoxadiipers Kupiov. Seeing that Kvpfov belongs 
to both substantives, the genitive is probably subjective; ‘visions 
and revelations which proceed from the Lord,’ rather than those 
in which the Lord is seen and revealed; cf. 8 droxadvpews 
*Iycotd Xpicrod (Gal. i. 12). But where either objective or sub- 
jective makes good sense, it is sometimes difficult to see on 
which side the balance of probability lies; e.g. in the phrase 76 
edayyéAvov Tod Oeod or “Ingot Xpicrov. ‘ Visions and revelations’ 
is across division, for some, but not all, visions reveal something, 
and some, but not all, revelations are made without anything being 
visible.t In ¢hts case, however, all the ‘visions’ would reveal 
something, for they proceed from the Lord (Kvpiov), who sends 
them for the very purpose of making something known. It is 
perhaps true to say that, except in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xliii. 
2,16; addition to Esther iv. 3), érracia always means a vision 
that reveals something (Lk. i. 22, xxiv. 23; Acts xxvi. 19; Mal. 
ili. 2; Dan. ix. 23, x. 1, 7, 8, 16 [Theod.], where LXX has épacis 
or épaya). The word was probably colloquial before it became 
Biblical. 

The incidents to which this verse forms an introduction, like 
that of the flight from Damascus, had probably been used as a 
means of attacking St Paul. People may easily have said that 
these ecstatic experiences, which he claimed to have had, proved 
that he was a deluded enthusiast, if not actually crazy. If they 
were not deliberate inventions, they were the outcome of vivid 
and unrestrained imagination. He had thought about them till 
he believed that they had taken place. It is possible that this 
view survives here and there in the Clementine Homilies and 
Lecognitions, the Judaizing writers of which now and again, under 
cover of Simon Magus, make an attack on St Paul. In particular 
they deride the ‘visions’ of Simon Magus. ‘Simon said, Visions 
and dreams, being God-sent, do not speak falsely in regard to 


* Some make the first sentence interrogative ; Gloriard oportet? non 
expedit quidem, veniam autem, etc. Aquinas remarks ; gud gloriatur de bono 
receplo, incidit in periculum amittend? quod accepit. 

t Theophylact distinguishes the two thus; 4 uév udvor Bréwew dldwow, 
abrn de kal re Badvrepoy Tod dpwyévou dmoyupvot. 
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those things which they have to tell. And Peter said, You were 
right in saying that. being God-sent they do not speak falsely. 
But it is uncertain-whether he who sees has seen a God-sent 
dream” (Clem. Hom. xvii. 15. cf. Hom. xi. 35, ii. 17, 18; Recog, 
li. 55, lil. 49, iv. 35). See Hort, Clem. Recog. pp. 120 ff. ; 
Hastings, DZ. iv. p. 524; /ZS., Oct. 1901, p. 53. 

It is not likely that el before xavydo@ae (N° 39, f Vulg.) is original. 
kavyao0a det (BD'F GLP, dfg Vulg. Syrr. Goth.) is probably to be 
preferred to xavydo8at dé (& D*, Copt.) or xavy. 54 (K M, Aeth.). But in 
MSS. the confusion between e and e¢ is very freq., and dé may be original. 
The various readings in 1 Cor. vi. 20 illustrate the confusion between det and 
57. od ouppépoy (8 B G17, 67**) rather than od cuudépee (DK LP); 
Gregory (Proleg. p. 75) shows that svudépoy has better authority than 
owdépoy. pév (NS BGP 17, 67** f Vulg. Copt.) rather than wo (D?K L M, 
Syr-Hark., Chrys.) ; but D*, Aeth. Goth. have neither wéy nor wot. B213 
have éAevoduar 5¢ cal. 

The variations in the text of this verse do not justify its exclusion as an 
interpolation. See above on xi. 32, 33. 


2-5. In solemn and subdued but rhythmical language, 
which reads as if it were the outcome of much meditation, and 
which suggests a good deal more than it states, St Paul affirms 
the reality of his mysterious experiences.* Reluctantly, and only 
for a moment, he lifts the veil which usually covers the details of 
the most sacred moments of his life and allows the Corinthians 
to see enough to convince them that the revelations of which he 
has claimed to be the recipient were intensely and supremely real. 
He could doubt his own identity with the recipient rather than 
doubt the reality of the revelations, and he speaks of them as if 
they had been experienced by some one who during those 
mysterious times was other than himself. But, whatever these 
experiences were, they could not be classed as ‘ weaknesses,’ and 
we must admit that for the moment he has ceased to think of ra 
tis aoGeveias, for he cannot have regarded them as such, what- 
ever his critics may have done.f 

It has been suggested that these revelations are mentioned 
simply in order to explain the ‘weakness’ caused by the ‘ stake 
for the flesh’ (v. 7), so that in reality there is no break in the 
catalogue of 7a ris doOevetas pov. The context is against this 
view. The revelations are mentioned independently of their 


* On the rhetorical features of this and many other passages in the Pauline 
Epistles see the Essay on Paulinische Rhetorik, by J. Weiss, in Theologische 
Studien, Gottingen, 1897, esp. p. 191; also Farrar, St Paul, i., App. 
i. and ii. 

+ It has been thought that some of his opponents may have claimed to 
have had ‘visions,’ and that he is here pointing to experiences of his own 
which are superior to theirs. This cannot be inferred from what is told us 
here, and no such hypothesis is required in order to make what is told us 
more intelligible. 
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consequences ; and it would be more true to say that the oxdAop 
is an appendix to the droxaAvwes than that the droxadvwes are a 
preface to the oxdAoy. It is “because he is going to pass to 
another kind of glorying, which to the many seems to set him 
off in brighter colours” (Chrys.), that he writes what we have 
here. 

Bousset shows that among the Jews the belief in the fact of 
translation to heaven was not confined to the cases of primitive 
saints and heroes, such as Enoch and Elijah. Historical persons 
of a much later date were believed to have had this experience. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, Chagiga, 14b (Goldschmidt, iii. 
834 ff.), we are told that four Rabbis had had this experience. 
Ben Azai beheld the glory and died. BenSoma beheld and was 
stricken (went mad). Acher, who ranks as a heretic among 
famous teachers, cut up the young plants (ruined the garden of 
truth with his disastrous doctrine). Of R. Akiba alone is it said 
that in peace he ascended and in peace he came back. The 
Angels would have sent even him away, but the Holy One, who 
is blessed for ever, said to them, “Suffer this old man, for he is 
worthy, to enjoy My honour and glory.” 

But we are going beyond what this evidence warrants, if we 
infer from it that a series of younger Rabbinical contemporaries 
of St Paul had had ecstatic experiences similar to his, and that 
he had brought this strange form of piety over from his Rabbini- 
cal past into Christianity. Granting that what is told us of these 
four Rabbis is historically true,—and that may be granting a great 
deal,—how can we tell that their experiences were similar to 
those of St Paul, or that he knew anything of such things before 
he met the Lord on the way to Damascus? 


2. ol8a advOpwrov év Xpioto mpd étav Sexatecodpwy .. . dpma- 
yévta, ‘I now a man in Christ who fourteen years ago was 
caught up.’ Not, ‘I é#ew (AV.) such a person fourteen years 
ago.’ St Paul knows him intimately at the time of writing, but 
not until v. 7 does he show that he is speaking of himself. 

The meaning of év Xpicr@ is not clear. It is not to be taken 
with ofda, as if he were speaking in Christ’s name; it belongs to 
dvOpwrov dprayévra, and it is probably inserted in order to dis- 
claim all credit for the glorious experience, in which he was not 
active but passive, being under Divine influence ; it was ‘in the 
power of Christ’ that he was caught up.* The mention of the 
fourteen years is natural enough. In telling of a remarkable 


* “ Tm Christ points to spiritual contact with Christ as the source of all 
that follows” (Beet). To suppose that it means no more than that it was 
after he had become a Christian that he had these favours bestowed on him, 
is inadequate. 
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incident of one’s life it is natural to begin with the date, if one 
remembers it. The Prophets do so repeatecily with regard to 
their spiritual experiences, and Amos (iv. 7) does so in a manner 
parallel to this, po tprdv pynvav rod tpvynrod. Cf. Hos. i. 1; 
Zecho ier, vit. ES Isi'vi. 1; Jer. i. 2, xxviet, xiii. 7; Ezek. i 1, 
ili. 16. The date in this case shows that it was after St Paul had 
been a Christian for about seven years that this event took place. 
But there is nothing to show that during these fourteen years he 
had never mentioned to any person the fact of these revelations 
until the Corinthians compelled him to break silence (Chrys., 
Thdrt., and some moderns). The context rather implies that 
the bare fact was known; #.e. it was known that he said that he 
had received communications direct from heaven. 

There is nothing in Acts that can be identified with these 
experiences. The trance in xxii. 17 is very different; he is not 
caught up to the Lord, but the Lord comes to him, and he repeats 
what was said to him, as he does with regard to what was said to 
him on the road to Damascus. That he was caught up to 
heaven when he was lying apparently dead, after being stoned 
at Lystra (Acts xiv. 19), is a surprising hypothesis. Even more 
surprising is the supposition that St Paul was one of the prophets 
who went down from Jerusalem to Antioch and foretold the great 
famine (Acts xi. 27, 28), and that it was when he was in the third 
heaven that the coming of the famine was revealed to him! 
With less improbability Zahn (Znér. to V.T. iii. p. 462) connects 
this revelation with the momentous change of preaching to 
Gentiles, which was made at Antioch about a.D. 43 (Acts xi. 
25, 26). But if that were correct, would not St Paul have 
declared that he had Divine authority for this step? Conjectural 
connexions of this kind are not of much value. For other visions 
cf. Acts xvi. 9, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 23 ; and for dprayévra cf. 
Acts viii. 39; 1 Thess. iv. 17; Rev. xii. 5. The use of dv 
eA7juOy is similar (appendix to Mk. xvi. v. 19; Acts i. 2, 11, 22; 
1 Tim. iii, 16; 2 Kings ii. 11). ‘Hpwdynv for jprdcOnv is late 
Greek. 

The psychological phenomenon of ecstasy is found in other 
religions and philosophies, notably in Buddhism and Neo- 
platonism. Porphyry (Vita Plotini, ii. 23) tells us that, while 
he was with him, Plotinus four times attained to that oneness 
(évw6}va) with God which was his réAos Kat oxozes, and that he 
accomplished this évepyefa dppyry. This is very different from 
what the Apostle tells us about himself. In his case there is no 
ambitious struggle, often without success, for ecstatic union with 
the Deity. ‘In the power of Christ’ he is caught up into glory. 
There is another marked contrast when we compare the elaborate 
details given us about the experiences of Enoch and others when 
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translated to heaven with the brief and restrained statements 
made by the Apostle in these few verses. He does not tell us 
what he saw in the third heaven, still less what he saw in the 
first and second, while on his way to the third.* He does not 
even tell us that he was conscious of passing through other 
celestial regions. The condensed intensity of the narrative 
leaves little room for the play of fancy or exaggeration. 

eite év odpate ob oda, eire ExTds TOD GHpaTos obK olda. He is 
quite clear about what he knows and what he does not know. 
He knows that he was caught up even to the third heaven; 
about that there is no possibility of delusion. He was conscious 
of the transfer, and he vividly remembers that for a time he was 
in heaven. But he is not sure of the relation in which his spirit 
was to his body during this experience; about that his memory 
tells him nothing. His body may have been caught up to 
heaven, or it may have remained, bereft of consciousness, on 
earth. ‘That he was in the third heaven he was not ignorant, 
but the manner he knew not clearly” (Chrys.). This shows that 
he was alone at the time; if others had been with him, he 
would inevitably have solved this doubt by asking whether his 
body had disappeared. 

Jewish beliefs respecting Enoch and Elijah, Baruch and Ezra, 
and perhaps also Jeremiah (Mt. xvi. 14; 2 Esdr. ii. 18; 2 Mace 
xv. 13, 14) had made the notion of dedily translation to heaven 
acommonplace. Such a translation may be difficult to believe, 
but in imagination it is easily realized, whereas disembodied 
spirit cannot be represented in thought. This idea of bodily 
translation would be familiar to St Paul, and he thought it 
possible that it might have taken place in his own case. With 
eire . . . €ire (see Oni. 6) he places the two alternatives on an 
equality. In the apocryphal Revelation or Vision of Paul ( Visio 
Pauli) it is assumed that he was caught up é# the body. On the 
other hand, in the Assumption of Moses, the soul is carried away 
without the body, and Philo (De somn. i. p. 626, Mang.) says 
that there was a tradition that Moses was freed from the body 
while he listened to the Divine utterances on the mount, dv 
axpoativ Muiojv dowpmarov yevouevov Adyos exe. But we are 
not told what became of his body during the forty days on 
Sinai. 

We may suppose that in St Paul’s case the ecstasy was 
experienced in a form which was conditioned by his existing 
beliefs respecting such subjects. We do not make our dreams, 
and they come to us independently of our wills; but they are 


* In any case there is no need to suspect Persian influence, or borrowing 
from Mazdeism, in the idea of a third heaven, as Clemen (Primitive Christe 
anity, pp. 172, 368) suspects, 
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conditioned by the materials with which we are familiar, when 
we are awake (Bousset, p. 211). 

*Ev owpare is a colloquial expression and is equivalent to an 
adverb. For this reason it has no art., like é otkw, ‘indoors, 
at home’ (1 Cor. xi. 34, xiv. 35; Mk. ii. 1);* where it is 
not thus used we have éy ra o. (iv. 10, v. 6), just as here we 
have éxrds rod cdéparos, which is not a colloquial expression. 
The omission of the art. before tpérov and other ordinals is 
also colloquial (Acts ii. 15, xxiii. 23; Mt. xxvi. 44; Mk. xiv. 
72; etc.) 

€ws tpitou ovpavoi. The éws does not prove that St Paul 
regarded the third heaven as the highest of all, but certainly 
‘even to the third heaven’ would be more naturally used if the 
third heaven were the highest, than if there were four other 
heavens above it. We know from the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Zev7 il. and iii.) and from the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch that some Jews about the time of St Paul distinguished 
seven heavens, an idea in which they have been followed by the 
Valentinians and by the Mahometans. Zhe Secrets of Enoch is 
not very clear in its account of the seven heavens, but in one 
place it would seem that paradise either is the third heaven or is 
in the third heaven (viii. 1-3, xlii. 3). In the Testaments the 
heavens and paradise seem to be different (Zevd xviii. 5, 6, 10). 
It is by no means certain that St Paul was familiar with these 
ideas, and it is not probable that he is alluding to them here.t 
He is using language which was to be understood by the 
Corinthians, and it is not likely that he expected them to know 
about seven heavens ; whereas ‘even to the third heaven’ might 
convey to any one the idea of the most sublime condition that 
is conceivable. Irenaeus (11. xxx. 7) has good sense on his side 
when, in arguing against the Valentinians, he rejects the notion 
that the Apostle was raised only to the third heaven in a series 
of seven, leaving the four highest heavens still beyond him. 
Bengel’s suggestion may be right, that St Paul’s three heavens 
are the heaven of the clouds, the heaven of the sun and stars, 
and the heaven in which- God dwells; but that of Calvin seems 
to be preferable; numerus ternarius kat’ éLoxnv positus est pro 
summo et perfectissimo. Where seven heavens are counted, 


*In the Zestament of Abraham (Recension B. vii., viii.) cwyariKkds and 
év owpart are used as exact equivalents. Abraham asks to be taken up 
owparixs, and the Lord tells Michael to take him up év cwpart. 

+ R. H. Charles (Book of the Secrets of Enoch, p. x1) and Thackeray (St 
Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 172f.) regard it as certain that 
the Apostle was familiar with these ideas and is here influenced by them. 
Chrysostom (Hom. im Gen. iv. 3) says that to teach that there are many 
heavens is to speak dwevayriws Ty Oelg ypadp. Basil (Hexaem. iii. 3) 
contends for three. 
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the third is a very inferior region, with somewhat earthly 
characteristics. 


8. kai ofda Tdv ToLodTov avOpwrov. ‘I know a/so that the man 
of whom I speak.’ We have to decide whether this is a Tepeti- 
tion of v. 2 or the record of a second experience. That dprdyo- 
pat is used in both places is no sign that vv. 3, 4 simply repeat 
vy. 2 with an additional fact ; in each case, if two cases are meant, 
he was ‘caught up’ from the earth. The change from ‘third 
heaven’ to ‘paradise’ is no ‘evidence either way ; for ‘ paradise’ 
may mean the ‘third heaven’ or some portion of it, and if it is a 
mere synonym, there may have been two occasions of rapture to 
the same region of heaven. Again, the plural in v. 1 is no 
evidence either way. It may mean more than one vision and 
revelation, or it may simply indicate a class of which one example 
is to be given. Moreover, even if vv. 3 and 4 are a repetition of 
v. 2, we still have two revelations, for the Divine communication 
in v. 9 isa revelation. See below on v. 7. But the xaé at the 
beginning of v. 3 is rather strongly in favour of the view that we 
have two revelations without counting the Divine utterance in 
v. 9; for the xaé is almost awkwardly superfluous if what follows 
simply repeats v. 2. 

On the whole, patristic writers seem to be mostly in favour of 
either two raptures, or one rapture in two stages, first to the third 
heaven and thence to paradise. The language of some of them 
would fit either of these hypotheses (Irenaeus, 1. xxx. 7; 
Tertullian, De Praes. Haer. 24; Cyril of Jerusalem, Caz. Lect. 
xiv. 26); but Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 12, p. 693, ed. 
Potter) is plainly for the latter; “caught up even to the third 
heaven and ¢hence into paradise.”* In this he is followed by 
few moderns, who for the most part adopt the view that St Paul 
is speaking throughout of only one experience, and that ‘ paradise’ 
is equivalent to the ‘third heaven.’ Bengel, however, is confident 
that vv. 3, 4 duplex ret momentum exprimunt. So also Bousset 
with somewhat less confidence; so werden wir schwerlich 
verstehen sollen, dass Paradies und dritter Himmel dasselbe seien, 
dass er sich also in seiner Aussage nur wiederhole (p. 209). 
McFadyen finds it “hard to say, but perhaps the second state- 
ment is intended to suggest a second experience, similar but 
higher.” The Fathers are loose in their quotations of the 
passage. They sometimes say that the Apostle heard unutter- 
able words in the third heaven, which is no proof that they 
identify paradise with the third heaven; and they sometimes say 
that he sazw things of waich it is not lawful to speak. 


* With this Erasmus agrees in his paraphrase ; rapius est in tertium usque 
coclum, hinc rursum in paradisum. 
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Xwpis Tod odpatos. ‘Apart from the body.’ The change 
from éxrds to xwpis should be marked in translation. 


Many texts in this verse read éxrés, and Vulg. has extra corpus in both 
places, but xwpls (B D* E*) is doubtless original. 


4. eis tov mapddSecov. See on Lk. xxiii. 43 and Swete on 
Rev. ii. 7, the only other passages in N.T. in which wapddecos 
occurs; also Hastings, DZ. ii. pp. 668f., DCG. ii p. 318; 
Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Immortality, pp. 346f. The word tells 
us little about the nature of the unseen world. In the O.T. it is 
used either of the Garden of Eden (Gen. ii. 9, 10, 15, etc.) or of 
a park or pleasure-ground (Cant. iv. 13; Eccles. ii. 5; Joel ii. 3; 
etc.); but it represents three or four different Hebrew words. 
We must leave open the question as to whether St Paul regards 
paradise and the third heaven as identical, or as quite different, 
or as one containing the other, for there is no clue to the 
answer. See Jnt. Journal of Apocrypha, July 1914, pp. 74f. 

Hkoucey Gppynta pryyata. ‘He heard unutterable utterances.’ 
The verbal contradiction may be accidental, but it is probably 
another instance of playing upon words of which St Paul is fond 
(L_£4, i. ¢, 1v. 5, 2¥.. 4, Vi. 10, Vil. 10, ¥ §, 6, 12).*” Neither 
‘unspeakable words’ (AV., RV.) nor arcana verba (Vulg.) exactly 
reproduces the Greek. The latter might be effata ineffabilia. 
Cf. aAaAous AaActv (Mk vii. 37). “Appyros is used in class. Grk. 
of things which cannot be expressed in words (cf. crevaypois 
dAaAyrows, Rom. viii. 26); but more often of things which are 
either too sacred or too horrible to be mentioned, nefanda. 
What follows shows what is the meaning here, the only place in 
Bibl. Grk. in which the word occurs. 

& odk éfdy avOpdmw Aadfoa. No doubt avOpdw is to be 
taken with éfdv rather than with AaAjoa: ‘which it is not lawful 
(Mt. xii. 4; Acts ii. 29) for a man to speak,’ rather than ‘not 
lawful to say toa man’: om licet homini loqui (Vulg.) will fit 
either interpretation, but the difference between the two is not 
very great. That he heard the voices of the heavenly choir, and 
similar conjectures, are not very wise. The question, what was 
the use of the revelation, if the Apostle might not make known 
what was revealed? can be answered. It was a source of strength 
to the Apostle himself in his overwhelming trials, and thus a 
source of strength also to the millions whom he has encouraged. 
Cf. Rev. x. 4, where the seer is told not to write down what he 
heard. See Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 305. 

5. imép tod tovodrou kavxycouat. No doubt rod rovovrov is 
masc., as is shown by 7. 7. dvOpwrov (v. 3) and by the contrast 


* We have something similar in Plato (Sym. 189 B); dppynra éorw rad 
elpnuéva: and in Sophocles (O.C. 1001) ; &ppyrov eros. 
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with guavrod. He speaks as if there were two Pauls, one about 
whom he could glory, and another about whom he would not do 
so. And ina sense there were two ; for, as Origen remarks, ‘“‘ He 
who was caught up to the third heaven and heard unspeakable 
words is a different Paul from him who said, Of such a one I will 
glory.” Toa person who has been in ecstasy that experience 
may seem to belong to a person other than his everyday self. 
And it is only as having been bestowed upon a person different 
from his ordinary self that the Apostle will glory of the unspeak- 
able favours bestowed in these raptures. They were not to his 
credit; for he was entirely passive throughout; all was ‘of the 
Lord’ and ‘in Christ.’ As to his own conduct, he returns to 
what was said in xi. 30, he will glory, not of the things which he 
has achieved, but of the things which he has suffered, the things 
in which he has been weak and the Lord strong. He returns to 
these in v. 7. 
After rats dodevelass SD? EGKLMP, fg Vulg. Aeth. Goth. add 
pov: B D* 17 67, de Syrr. Copt. Arm. omit. Cf. xi. 30. Such insertions 


for completeness are common: see vv. 9, 10; Eph. ili, 6, wv. 31; 
Phil. iv. 23. 


6. édv yap Oehjow Kavxjoac0a. ‘For if I should desire to 
glory of revelations which I am allowed to disclose, or of things 
in which I was active and achieved something, I shall not be 
foolish in so doing (xi. 1, 16), for I shall be saying what is true’ 
(v. 11). If @eAjow is fut. indic., it may imply that he does desire 
to do so; but it is probably aor. subjunct. Blass, § 65. 5, holds 
that in N.T. there is no cev‘ain example of édy with fut. indic. ; 
but Lk. xix. go and Acts viii. 31 are hardly doubtful, and édvzep 
éxtAnpwcovew occurs in a papyrus of 2nd cent. B.c. Winer, 
p. 369; Burton, § 254; J. H. Moulton, p. 168. The timeless 
aor. infin. after such verbs as OéAw, BovAopuat, Svvapar, eArivw is 
normal ; ii. 7, v. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 19, xvi. 7; etc. Burton, § 113. 

geidonar $€. We have this absolute use of ¢eéSouat again 
xill, 2: cf. Is, liv. 2. In N.T. it is elsewhere followed by a gen., 
in LXX by a prep., dad, wepi, trép, éxi. 

pi tts eis €ué Noyionrat. ‘Lest any man should count of me, 
form an estimate of me,’ The constr. is unusual, but it probably 
does not mean ‘lay to my credit,’ which would almost require 
euol, In Hos, vii. 15 eis eué eAoyicavto wovnpd means ‘they 
imagined mischief against me.’ 

imép & Bdéret pe H dxover €& €uov. * Above that which he seeth 
in me or heareth from me.’ He wishes to be judged, not by 
what he tells them respecting his exceptional privileges, but by 
what their own experience of him tells them, by his conduct, 
preaching, and letters. ‘Of me’ for ef éuod (AV.) is misleading: 
he does zot desire to be judged by what people say of him; it is 
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the words that come from him that count. In 2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2 
we have wap’ éuod HKovoas. 

After dxovee $3 D* E*K LP, def Vulg. Goth. Syr.-Hark. add ms: 

N“ BD? F G17 67, g Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. It is probably an inter- 
polation. Divergence of F from f. 

7. Text and punctuation of this verse are in dispute, and no 
certainty is attainable. There is probably some original error of 
dictation or of writing. But the meaning of the verse is certain 
and simple, however we reach it. The extraordinary revelations 
granted to him might have caused the Apostle to think too 
highly of himself ; to prevent this, severe and humiliating bodily 
suffering was laid upon him. 

Kat TH SwepBodf Tay dtroxadtpewy. The plur. is some confirma- 
tion of the view that v. 2 and vv. 3, 4 give us two cases of rapture, 
for ‘the revelations’ naturally refers to those just mentioned ; 
but Acts tells us of several others (xvi. 6—10, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, 
xxvii. 23), and he. may be including some of these here. Lach- 
mann’s proposal to take these words with the conclusion of v. 5 
and make z. 6 a parenthesis, is barely possible ; ‘I will not glory, 
save in my weaknesses (for if I should desire . . . hear from me) 
and in the exceeding greatness of the revelations.’ WH. propose 
to take these words with the conclusion of v. 6; ‘but I forbear, 
lest any man should . . ., and by reason of the greatness of the 
revelation.’ This means that he has two reasons for forbearing, 
fear of being overrated and the greatness of the revelations. It 
is hard to believe that either arrangement was in the Apostle’s 
mind. The best attested text comes out thus, and it is possible 
that something like this was the result of incoherent dictation ; 
‘And by reason of the exceeding greatness (iv. 7) of the revela- 
tions — wherefore, that I should not be exalted overmuch 
(2 Thess. ii. 4) there was given to me a stake for the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be exalted 
overmuch.’ St Paul begins with what is the basis of what 
follows,—the greatness of the revelations. Having mentioned 
this with emphasis, he begins a new constr. with 46 and finishes 
with yet another constr., repeating va pm trepaipwya either 
through forgetfulness, or (more probably) because he wishes his 
readers not to forget the purpose of the oxddoy. For other 
possibilities see Meyer. To get rid of dé would be a great help, 
but it is indefinitely more probable that it has been omitted from 
some texts because of its difficulty than that it has been inserted 
in such good texts without authority. See imepBody, Index IV. 

*Yrepaipoyat is found in N.T. only here and in 2 Thess. ii. 4, 
where it occurs in the description of 6 dv@pwmos rhs dvopuias. St 
Paul is rather fond of such compounds; trepavédvw, irepBaivo, 
Srepevrvyxdvw, tmepvixdw, trrepexreivw (x. 14), tmepmreovdlo, 
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brepuiéw, all of which are daa Aeyéueva in N.T. See also on 
tarepAiav (xi. 5), P. 299. 

€866y pot. Of course by God, as iva pt brepaipwmar shows. 
It was sent to preserve the Apostle from spiritual pride. See 
Aug. De. Wat. e¢ Grat. 27; also the Reply to Faustus, xxii. 20 
This, however, does not prevent Meyer from saying that the 
oxddow was given by Satan. Satan is regarded as an instrument 
for effecting the Divine purpose, as Judas in the case of the 
Atonement. See on 1 Cor. v. 5, also J. H. Bernard on 1 Tim. 
i. 20. Satan is ever ready to inflict suffering, and is sometimes 
made to be instrumental when suffering is needed for the dis- 
cipline of souls. This idea prevails in the prologue to the Book 
of Job. But if St Paul had meant that it was Satan who was 
the agent in this case, he would have used a less gracious word 
than €660y which he often has of the bestowal of Divine favours ; 
e.g. Gal. iii. 21; Eph. ili. 8, vi. 19; 1 Tim. iv. 14; cf. i. 22, v. 5, 
vili. 1, 16, x. 8, xiii, 10; etc. etc. Some such verb as émiriOyu 
(Lk. x. 30, xxiii. 26; Acts xvi. 23), or BadAw (Rev. ii. 24), or 
emiBddAw (1 Cor. vil. 35), would have been more suitable. 
Gregory of Nazianzum in his Fanegyric of Basil (Or. xliii. 82) 
speaks of a malady of his own as rov dedopevov juiv rapa @cod 
oKdAoma, 

oxodo TH oapki. These three words raise three questions, 
two of translation and one of interpretation, which have elicited 
a very large amount of discussion ; and, when all has been said, 
no certain answer to any one of the three can be given. 
What is the exact force of the dative? What is the right trans- 
lation of oxéAop? What form of suffering is meant by the 
metaphor? 

1. ‘for the flesh’ is on the whole more probable than ‘in 
the flesh’ (AV., RV.). Why omit ev if ‘2% the flesh’ is intended? 
Earlier English Versions differ. Wiclifand the Rhemish follow the 
ambiguous stimulus carnis adopted in the Vulgate from Cyprian 
(Zest. iii. 6, De Mortal. 13) and the translator of Irenaeus 
(v. iii. 1); they have ‘pricke of my flesh.’ Between these come 
Tyndale ‘ unquyetnes of the flesshe,’ Coverdale ‘warnynge geven 
unto my flesh,’ Cranmer ‘unquyetnes thorow the flesshe,’ and 
the Genevan ‘pricke in the fleshe.’ No one now would adopt 
either ‘of’ or ‘through,’ but ‘unto’ is not very different from 
‘for.’ See Winer, p. 276, and Waite, ad Joc. 

2. For the translation of oxdéAop we are offered ‘stake,’ ‘ spike,’ 
‘splinter,’ and ‘thorn.’ The choice really lies between ‘stake’ 
and ‘thorn,’ ze. between a very large and a comparatively small 
cause of bodily pain. In class. Grk. the common meaning of 
oxddoy is ‘stake,’ either for palisading or impaling, and a stake 
for impalement is a very vivid metaphor for intense physical 
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suffering. Hence oxdAoy was sometimes used of the cross (Orig. 
¢. Cels. ii. 68) and évaoxodomifw of crucifixion (Eus. HZ. ii. 25). 
Tertullian twice has sudes as a translation (De Fuga in Pers. 2; 
De Pudic. 13). Luther has Pfahlins Fleish, Beza surculus infixus 
carnt, In his essay at the end of Gal. iv., Lightfoot interprets the 
expression as “a stake driven through the flesh.” Stanley (ad /oc.) 
and Ramsay (St¢ Paul, p. 97) decide for ‘stake’ rather than 
‘thorn’; and Beet, Emmet, Klopper, Massie, A. T. Robertson, 
Waite, Way, Weymouth adopt this rendering. But Alford, 
Bachmann, Bousset, Conybeare and Howson, Cornely, Field, 
Findlay, Heinrici, Krenkel, Lietzmann, McFadyen, Menzies, 
Meyer, F. W. Robertson, Schaff, and Schmiedel abide by the 
usual rendering, ‘thorn.’ Farrar (S¢ Paul, i. p. 221) tries to 
keep both; “impalement . . . by this wounding splinter.” 

In LXX oxédow occurs four times, oxdAozes €v trois 6f0aApors 
ipav Kat Bodides €v tats wAevpais tudv (Num. xxxili. 55). ovdk 
€vovrat ovkéte év oixw Tov ‘IopayA oKdoy muKpias Kai dxavOa 
édvvys (Ezek. xxviii. 24). éy@ ppdoow thy dddv airis év oxoAoWw 
(Hos. ii. 6). kal raxvyv ds ada emi yijs xée, kai Taycioa yiverat 
oxoddrwv akpa (Ecclus. xliii. 19). ‘Thorn’ or ‘splinter’ seems 
to be the meaning in all four passages, but ‘stake’ might be 
the meaning in Hos. ii. 6. Yet we cannot be sure that one 
and the same rendering is right in all four places, for, in 
the first three, oxdéAoy represents three different Hebrew 
words. It is not impossible that Num. xxxili, 55 is the 
source of St Paul’s expression, and in that case we have an 
answer to the objection urged against ‘thorn,’ that it is not so 
suitable as ‘stake’ to represent intense pain.* But in all 
the renderings, it is the idea of acuteness that seems to be 
primary, and a thorn or a splinter or a spike may be sharper 
than a stake. 

3. It is over the third question that there has been most - 
discussion, with as much disagreement about the answer as in 
the other two cases. But the attempt to answer this question 
raises a fourth, which can be decided with considerable 
probability, yet, as in the other cases, without certainty. The 
oxoAo TH capxi is a metaphor for some kind of suffering. Is it 
the same as the doOéveia tHs oapKds and the wetpacpds tpuav ev 
Th capKi pov of Gal. iv. 13, 14? It is commonly assumed that 
it is the same, and this view has much to commend it. But 
nothing approaching to proof is possible, and of the numerous 
conjectures as to what the form of this suffering was, one may be 


* Tf Num. xxxiii. 55 was in St Paul’s mind, that alone would be almost 
fatal to the view that the oxé\ow was ophthalmia. In that case he would 
hardly have omitted éy rots é@Oadwois and kept an equivalent for é rais 
m\eupais. 
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true of the oxdAoy, while something quite different may be true 
of the doévera. Unfortunately we have to confess that in neither 
case can we be at all certain as to what is true. Nevertheless, 
some negative results may be confidently maintained. 

The Apostle is not referring to any individual,who was a 
‘thorn in his side’ to him, whether Alexander the coppersmith 
(2 Tim. iv. 14), as Ephraem Syrus thought, or anyone else, 
(xi. 15), as Chrysostom. That he is referring to sufferings 
caused by persecution is given by various Greek Fathers and 
one or two Latins as the explanation of the oxcéAoy. But it 
cannot be right. Others besides St Paul suffered greatly from 
persecution, and the oxdAo was something specially bestowed 
by God for his personal benefit, to counteract temptations that 
might be provoked by the ‘special revelations. Moreover, 
he would not have prayed to be freed from persecutions. This 
theory continued to be held by a writer here and there, but it 
was at last driven from the field by an equally erroneous 
explanation. 

When a knowledge of Greek became rare in the West, 
the N.T. was studied in the Vulgate, in which Jerome had left 
stimulus carnis uncorrected. He understood the oxcAop to 
mean bodily pain, but stimulus carnis suggested to others 
temptations to impurity. The explanation about persecutions 
may have been fostered by the fact that all Christendom had 
been suffering from the horrors of the Diocletian persecution ; 
and it is evident that the theory about carnal desires having 
been the Apostle’s great trial spread widely at a time when 
monasticism accentuated the danger of temptations of the flesh, 
In each case men supposed that St Paul’s special affliction was 
akin to what was a special trouble to themselves. This view of 
the stimulus carnis became almost universal in the West, until 
Cornelius a Lapide (d. 1637)says that it is communis fidelium sensus. 
Luther’s passionate rejection of it is well known, and Calvin con- 
demns it as ridiculous. St Paul tells us that the idov ydpiopa éx 
@cod which he received was being able to do without marriage ; see 
on 1 Cor. vii. 7-9. And if it had been otherwise, he would not 
have regarded sexual desire as a ‘weakness’ in which he could 
glory. No Greek Father adopts this view, and it is doubtful 
whether ‘any Latin writer of the first six centuries does. The 
statement that Jerome, Augustine, and Salvian do so is 
erroneous. Jerome says bodily pain, Augustine persecution, 
and Salvian nothing; he nowhere quotes or explains the 
passage. 

Since the Reformation, spiritual trials, such as temptations 
to unbelief or despair, have been a favourite hypothesis. But 
they fit this passage badly, and Gal. iv. 13, 14 not at all. St 
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Paul nowhere hints at such difficulties, nor would he have 
gloried in them from any point of view. It is those who have 
themselves been tormented by such things that have imagined 
them as the special trial of the Apostle. 

Of these three lines of thought we may say that St Paul 
would not have prayed to be freed from persecutions, and that 
he would not have been told to cease to pray against evil con- 
cupiscence or unbelief. 

Modern writers generally go back to the earliest tradition 
that the oxdAof was some acute malady, so painful and such a 
hindrance to the spread of the Gospel as to be regarded as the 
work of the devil. But it was sent by God at intervals as a 
disciplinary reminder, to preserve His Apostle from spiritual 
pride. It was in this aspect that Jerome compared it to the 
slave behind the victorious commander in his triumphal chariot, 
whispering at intervals, Hominem te esse memento (Ep. xxxix. 2). 
Thus much we learn from this passage about the oxodop rH 
gapxi. From Gal. iv. 13, 14, we gather that the do@eveta ris 
capxos which kept St Paul in Galatia was such as to tempt the 
Galatians to regard him with contempt and disgust, a temptation 
which they triumphantly overcame, treating him with the utmost 
consideration and affection. Any acute and recurrent malady 
will suit 2 Cor. xii. 7, but for Gal. iv. 13, 14 we require some- 
thing likely to inspire those who witness it with repulsion. The 
conjectures which fit Gal. iv. 13, 14 well, and might also be true 
of 2 Cor. xii. 7, are epilepsy, acute ophthalmia, malarial fever, 
and some forms of hysteria.* Zpz/epsy has the support of 
Lightfoot, Schaff, Findlay, Bousset, Hofmann, Holsten, 
Klopper, and others. Since Max Krenkel’s Essay in his 
Beitrage zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus, 1890, this conjecture of K. L. Ziegler in 
Theologische Abhandlungen, 1804, has become widespread. 
The objection that epilepsy commonly produces mental de- 
terioration is not wholly disposed of by the cases of Julius 
Caesar, Mahomet, Cromwell, and Napoleon, for we are not certain 
that the attacks from which they occasionally suffered were 
epileptic. A more serious objection is that such attacks are not 
acutely painful. Opfthalmia is adopted by Farrar, Lewin, 
Plumptre; malarial fever by Ramsay and Emmet; hysteria 
by Lombard. When all the arguments for and against these 
and other guesses have been considered, the fact remains that 
we still do not know, for the evidence is insufficient. See Enc. 
Bib. iii, 3620; Zahn, Int. to NT. i. p. 171; Lietzmann, 
ad loc. 


* Other conjectures are sick headache, Malta fever, acute nervous 
disorder. 
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Gyyehos Zatavé. ‘A messenger of Satan’ or ‘an angel .of 
Satan.’ The oKohow is here personified. Wiclif and .the 
Rhemish have ‘angel,’ other English Versions, including AV. 
and RV., have ‘messenger.’ That Satan has angels was a 
common belief among the Jews (Rev. xii. 7-9; cf. Mt. ix. 34, 
xii, 24=Lk. xi. 15), and it is not disturbed by Christ (Mt. 
xxv. 41). In the Ep. of Barnabas (xviii. 1) dyyeAou rot 
@eod are opposed by dyyedot tod Zarava. Cf. Enoch iii. 3; 
Jubilees x. 2. 

That what was fis will ef God for good purposes might be 
done by Satan for evil purposes is an idea that is also found 
among the Jews, as in Job i. 12, ii, 6, and in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
when compared with 1 Chron. xxi. 1; also that Satan may be a 
cause of physical suffering, a belief which is not disturbed by 
Christ ; see on Lk. xiii. 11, 16.* 

With the reading Sardv (see below), which is indeclinable 
and may be nom. or gen., some would translate ‘the angel 
Satan,’ but that would require 6 dyyeAos =. Others would 
translate ‘a hostile angel,’ which is grammatically possible, but 
not probable, for in N.T. Satan is always a proper name. In 
LXX gardvy is sometimes ‘an adversary’; eg. myepev Kuptos 
catav TS ZorAwpov Tov ’Adtp Tov “ISupatov (1 Kings xi. 14); but 
the reading oardy here is to be rejected. 

tva pe Kodadifn. ‘In order that he (the messenger) may 
buffet me.’ The present tense, as Chrysostom and Theodoret 
point out, implies freq. attacks. The fact that dyyeAos immediately 
precedes this clause saves us from mixture of metaphors; a 
stake or thorn cannot ‘strike with the fist,’ but a messenger 
can. KodAados is said to be the Doric equivalent of the Attic 
xovdvAos. The verb is late Greek and perhaps colloquial; see 
on 1 Cor. iv. 11 and cf. Mk. xiv. 65; Mt. xxvi. 67; 1 Pet. 
ii. 20; also Index IV.f 

tva ph) Sepaipwpot. Emphatic repetition of the purpose of 
the oxoAoy, which must be remembered side by side with 
Satan’s share in the matter. In both cases we have pres. 
subjunct. of what was continually going on: there was freq. 
buffeting to counteract freq. temptation. But this does not 
imply that the revelations were freq. One revelation might 
occasion many temptations. Contrast the aorists in Rev. 
xviii, 4; va py is specially freq. in 1 and 2 Cor. 

* Gregory Nazianzen, who in one place speaks of a malady of his own 
as the oxé\ow which was given him by God for his discipline (see above), in 
another says that it is possibly due to the Satan, which he, like St Paul, 
carries in his body for his own profit (Ov. xlii. 26). Basil says; ‘*The 
just Judge has sent me, in accordance with my works, a messenger of Satan 


who is buffeting me” (Z/. 148). 
+ Basil uses xaraxovdudte. 
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Baljon proposes to omit xal rH UrepBodg T&v dmoxadtWewv as a gloss, 
but no witnesses omit the words, Nor can the perplexing 6:6 be omitted, 
although DEK P L, Latt. Syrr., Iren. Aug. omit, for it is found in 8A B 
F G17. Theomission is ‘‘a characteristic Western attempt to deal with a 
difficulty by excision” (WH.). There is more to be said for the excision of 
the second ta wh varepalpwuat, which N* A DEG 17, Latt. Aeth., Iren. 
Tert. Aug. omit; but the omission is probably another attempt at 
simplifying the text. Zaravé (N* A*BD*FG17, 67**, Latt. Copt., 
Orig.) rather than Lardy (x3 A** D?29d48 EK LP), which is rare in 
LXX and is found nowhere in N.T. 


8. bmép tovrou ... tva dmogrfH. ‘Concerning this foe... 
that he might depart from me.’ The personification still con- 
tinues, as is shown by déroor7, the nom. to which is not oxdAop 
but dyyedos Satava. “Adiornus in N.T. is always used of fersons ; 
r Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 19 ; Heb. iii. 12; and very often in Lk. 
and Acts. Cf. esp. 6 duaBodos aréorn az’ adrod (Lk. iv. 13), and 
dréotn 6 adyyeAos dx airod (Acts xii. 10), and dxéornoay da 
airod of wé\Aovtes adrov dverdfew (Acts xxii. 29). Following the 
Vulg. propter quod, Beza super guod, and Luther Dafir, both AV. 
and RV. have ‘this thing’ for rovrov, and neither has ‘thing’ in 
italics. This use of trép, in which the meaning ‘in the interest 
of,’ ‘in behalf of’ (i. 6, 11, v. 15, etc.) disappears, occurs several 
times. in. 2 Cor. (1. 8,: vil. 4,145 Vill. 23, 24;-1x. 2.) 3, xii. §) 5 cf. 
2 Thess. ii. 1. The Latin equivalent is sper with the abl. ; muta 
super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa (Virg. Aen. i. 750), 
and miitte civiles super urbe curas (Hor. Od. 11. vili. 17). 

Tpls Tov KUptov mapexddeca. Such expressions as tpis paxapes 
kal terpaxis, tergue guaterque beati, do not justify us in following 
Chrysostom and Calvin, who take tpés as meaning ‘often.’ Why 
not say woAAdxts (vill. 22, xi. 23, 26, 27)? It is more natural to 
understand pis literally, and with Bengel to compare our Lord’s 
three prayers in Gethsemane. In each case the great trouble was 
not removed, but strength to bear it was given. It is fanciful to 
connect Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9 with these three petitions. As in the 
case of the ‘visions and revelations,’ we have no means of know- 
ing how to fit them into the narrative in Acts. ‘The Lord’ no 
doubt means Christ, as is shown by 7 dvvayus rod Xprorod (v. g) ; 
and this use of rapaxaAéw is analogous to the freq. use in the 
Gospels of those who besought Christ for help (Mk. i. 40, v. 18, 
23, Vi. 56, vii. 32, Vili. 22; etc.). Elsewhere it is freq. of beseech- 
ing or exhorting men (ii. 8, vi. 1, vili. 6, ix. 5, etc.), but not of 
prayer to God, though Josephus so uses it (Aw/. vi. ii. 2). St Paul 
is not intimating that Christ is man and not God, but he may be 
implying that on these occasions there was personal communica- 
tion with the Lord (Stanley). ow the communication was made, 
it is impossible to know ; negue magnopere refert(Calvin). Deiss- 
mann (Light from Anc. East, p. 311) gives an interesting parallel. 
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M. Julius Apellas states on a marble s¢e/e how he was several times 
cured at the shrine of Aesculapius in Epidaurus, and concerning 
one of his maladies he says, cat wept rovrov mapexdAcoa, Tov Gedy. 
But it is a large inference to draw from this that St Paul “ clothes ” 
what he tells us here “in the style of the ancient texts relating to 
healing.” Was there any fixed style in such things? If so, did 
St Paul know it? Ifso, did it influence him here? The influence 
of the Gospel narratives is more probable. 


9. Kat eipnxév po. ‘And He ath said tome.’ He said it 
then and the answer still stands, it holds good. It is frequently 
used of the Divine utterances; Acts xiii. 34; Heb. i. 13, iv. 3, 4, 
X. 9, 13, xiii. 5. Cf. yéyparra, ‘it stands written.’ See on 
éynyeprar, t Cor. xv. 4. 

*Apket aot H xdpts pou. The thing prayed for is refused, but 
something much better is bestowed. See on xdprs, 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
This Divine gift is perpetually sufficient, good for his whole life. 
We have here another example of chiasmus ; cf. ii. 16, iv. 3, vi. 8, 
ix. 6, x. 12. In connexion with what follows see on iv. ro. 

4} yop Suvapis év dobevetareNetrar. ‘ Where there is weakness, 
strength reaches completeness.’ Where human strength abounds, 
the effects of Divine power may be overlooked. It is easy to 
forget Providence in reading history, but we do not obtain a more 
scientific view by leaving God out of the account. Where it is 
manifest that man was powerless, God’s power becomes, not 
more real, but more evident ; iv. 7, xiii. 4; see on 1 Cor. i. 25, ii. 
3, 4. Bede shows how this truth was illustrated in the cases of 
Ethelberga and Hilda (.Z. ix. 9, 21).* Gratiaesse potest, etiam 
ubi maximus doloris sensus est (Beng.); but the xdpis does not 
mean the xdpicpa indrwv, so that, though he was not healed him- 
self, he was allowed the power of healing others (Chrys.). On the 
refusal of such requests; /reguenter quae putamus prospera 
obsunt; ideo non conceduntur Deo melius providente (Pseudo- 
Primasius on Rom. viil. 26). The Lord’s reply convinced the 
Apostle that this grievous affliction would not hinder his work ; 
he may even have been convinced that it was a condition of 
success. That it was the Lord’s doing, and not his, showed that 
he might glory in it. How the Lord conveyed this reply to him, 
we are not told; but to St Paul it was real, and it is not extrava- 
gant to believe that, as on the road to Damascus, Christ conversed 
with him. 

Here the verse should end; see on 1 Cor. xii. 23 for a 


* “*VYou see then that none but sufferers and weak people can fight the 
Lord’s battles, weak indeed with that weakness, founded on which that cen- 
turion of ours in the Gospel said with confidence, For when Iam weak then 
am I strong, and again, For strength is made perfect in weakness ” (Cassian), 
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similarly unfortunate division. In this Epistle most of the 
earlier chapters are badly divided. 

“Hd.ota ody paddov kauxyoopat év tats dobevetars. Most gladly 
therefore (because of the Lord’s reply) will I rather glory in my 
weaknesses (than pray that they may be removed). The order 
of the words is important. We have not got paAXov év rais 
doGeveiots kavy., and we must not interpret ‘will I glory in my 
weaknesses rather than in the revelations granted to me.’ Nor 
must we make padAov strengthen 7di0Ta: waAXov may strengthen 
comparatives (Phil. i. 23), but not superlatives. Blass, § 44. 5; 
Winer, p. 300. 

iva émoxnvdon én’ éué 4 Sdvapis tod Xpiorod. A bold meta- 
phor, which may possibly be intended to suggest the Shechinah 
(see on Lk. ix. 34); ‘That the strength of the Christ may taber- 
nacle upon me.’ Karaoxvyvdw is very freq. in LXX, but ére 
oxnvéw is found nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. The translations of 
dvvayus in this verse and of duvards in v. 10 should be uniform. 
AV. has ‘strength,’ ‘power,’ ‘strong’; RV. has ‘power,’ 
‘strength,’ ‘strong’; better, ‘strength,’ ‘strength,’ ‘strong.’ Vulg. 
has virtus, virtus, potens; Beza has potentia, potentia, potens. 

% yap Sivaus (N* A* BD*G, Latt.) rather than 4 yap dvvayls pov 
(N? A? D?2xd3 EK LP, Syrr. Copt.). ede?rac (N* AB D*G) rather 
than redevodrar (N° D' EK L'P). Both verbs are freq. in LXX and trans- 
late the same Heb. words; both occur in Jn. xix. 28, and both are fairly 


common in N.T. B 67**, Syr-Hark. Copt. Arm., Iren. omit pov after 
do@evelats, and insertion is more probable than omission. 


10. 81d eddoxG ev doGeveiars. ‘Wherefore I am well pleased 
in weaknesses,’ because it is precisely in them that the strength 
of Christ is conspicuous. Polybius and other secular authors 
write «vdox® tw. In LXX and N.T. we commonly have 
€vd, év, but the simple dat. occurs 2 Thess. ii. 12 (according to the 
best texts); 1 Macc. i. 43; 1 Esdr. iv. 39; cf. Rom. i. 32. See 
Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 387. In Mt. xii. 18 and 
Heb. x.6 wehavetheacc. Now follow four kinds of ‘ weaknesses.’ 

ivy bBpeow. In LXX, as in class. Grk., the word is freq. ; in 
N.T. only here and Acts xxvii. 10, 12, The plur. is compara- 
tively rare ; in LXX, only Ecclus. x. 8; ‘Sovereignty is transferred 
from one nation to another 8a dBpets.’ The word implies wanton 
injury, insolent maltreatment, and therefore it is occasionally used 
of the apparently wanton damage done by storms, as in Acts. 
Josephus (Ané. 1. vi. 4) says that the Tabernacle was protected 
by coverings against rijv dard tv duBpwv vBpw. For orevo wpias 
see on vi. 4; in Rom. viii. 35, as here, the word is connected 
with diwypds. ; ; 

iwép Xptotod. It is for Christ’s sake (v. 20) that he is well 
pleased in weaknesses. This is better than taking tmép Xpiorot 
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with each of the four datives, although the difference in meaning 
is not great. When he knows that it is not the Lord’s will that 
he should be freed from his afflictions, he not only does not 
grieve, but for Christ’s sake is well pleased. 

Stay yap dotevis, téTe Suvatds ei, ‘For whenever I am weak, 
then I am strong.’ Cf. Bodca Tots év acupdopats, My sintcce 
To dodeves tpov Sivapis eorw (Philo, Vita Moys. i. 13, Pp. 92, 
Mang.). The yép introduces the reason why he rejoices in his 
weaknesses. In his letter to Eustochium (£4. cviii. 19), Jerome 
writes ; guando infirmor tune fortior sem. With this paradoxical 
outburst of triumph this paragraph closes. Experience has 
taught him, and has taught those who have been witnesses of his 
work, how much he can accomplish when he is apparently dis- 
abled by his infirmities and afflictions ; that shows how amply the 
Divine declaration is justified, "Ape? oor 7 xapis pov. To glery 
in these things is to glory in the strength of Christ. 


F, Vulg., but not f, insert mov after do@evelars, as these and other 
authorities do in v. 5, and some inv. 9. év dvdyxats rather than xal dvay. 
(N, Orig.) ; but cat crevoxwplars (N* B) rather than é orev. (N37 DEG 
KLP, Latt.), A omits év diwyots. 


XII. 11-18. The Credentials of an Apostle; exceptional 
Signs and exceptional Love. 


That I have become a fool by glorying ts your fault ; 
Jor you have not been loyal to one whom you might know to 
be an Apostle by the mighty works and the exceeding love 
which he showed to you. 


NT have been making a fool of myself by writing in this 
glorying fashion ; but I am not to blame for it. It was you who 
drove me to do it; for you gave support to my opponents, 
when you ought loyally to have commended me. _I had a right 
to expect this from you, for in no single thing was I inferior to 
those pre-eminent apostles of yours, although as a matter of fact 
Iam nothing. 1% The signs, yes, the signs which mark the true 
Apostle, were wrought out in your midst,—and the endurance 
of all that they cost me never failed,—in works of significance, 
works of wonder, and works of power. 1% You think that I have 
treated you badly. Well, in what respect were you put in a 
position of inferiority to my other Churches, except it be that I 
myself did not ‘sponge’ on you? Of your generosity, pray for: 
give me this dreadful wrong! 

\ Behold that I am ready to come to you now for the third 
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time ; and you will find that, as on the two former visits, I shall 
not ‘sponge’ on you. For what I am seeking is not your 
possessions for myself, but yourselves for Christ. Do you ask 
why I refuse your possessions? Because you are my children, 
and there is no such obligation on children to provide for their 
parents as on parents to provide for their children. 15 That is 
generally admitted ; but as for myself, most gladly will I spend 
what I have, and be utterly spent myself, for the good of your 
souls. Then, if my love for you exceeds that of fathers, am I to 
be loved less? That would indeed be a strange requital. 16 But 
you say, “We let that pass.” You admit that I did not myself 
come down on you for maintenance, but you insinuate that, like 
the cunning knave that I am always supposed to be, I entrapped 
you in other ways by the crafty employment of agents. 17 Did 
I? By means of any of those whom I sent to you did I take 
unfair advantage of you? 18I asked Titus to visit you, and with 
him I sent the brother whom you know. Did Titus take any 
unfair advantage of you? No one would venture to insinuate 
that. And was there any difference between his guiding prin- 
ciple and mine? Was there any difference between his conduct 
and mine? 


11. Féyova dppwv. There is a pause in the flow of impas- 
sioned language. The Apostle stops a moment in his dictation 
and reflects on what he has just been saying. He had warned 
the Corinthians that in praising himself he would be acting like 
a fool; they must make allowance for that, or at least allow him 
as much consideration as they would allow to a fool (xi. 1, 16). 
He now says emphatically, ‘I verily am become a fool.’ He is 
not sarcastically quoting Corinthian criticism; he is seriously 
making a criticism on himself. Téyova is emphatic, and as in 
Rev. xvi. 17 (yéyovev) and xxi. 6 (yéyovav), means that what was 
expected or predicted has come to pass. The sentence is not 
a question. He admits the folly, but at once throws the 
responsibility for it on the Corinthians. In the next two clauses 
all the pronouns are emphatic, excepting the enclitic pe. 

Spets pe jvaykdoare’ éyh ydp ddherov bp’ bpdv ouvicracbar. 
‘It was you who compelled me, for 7 ought to have been com- 
mended by you.’ If the Corinthians had shown a decent appre- 
ciation of the Apostle’s work among them, they would never 
have tolerated the sneers and insinuations which the Judaizers 
used in discrediting him ; they would have testified strongly in 
his favour. Instead of that, they commended the people who 
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attacked him. He was thereby compelled, greatly against his 
will, to commend himself, in order to free the Corinthians from 
the malign influence of his detractors. But for this reason, he 
would never have stooped to such folly. Cf. Livy, xxxviii. 29 ; 
Mihi, quaeso, ita ignoscatis, Patres Conscripti, st longiorem orationem 
non cupiditas gloriandi de me, sed necessaria criminum defensio 
fact. 

i In iii. 2 he told the Corinthians that they themselves were 
his commendatory letter, known and read by all men. How 
strange that he should now.say that they had failed even to 
speak in his favour, when his enemies assailed him! If this 
severe charge was made in an earlier letter, and the high praise 
of iii. 2 f. was written in a later letter, after he and the Corinthians 
had become reconciled, all runs smoothly. 

Gdheov . .. cuvicracdar. ‘I had a ight to commendation ; 
it was a debt owed to me by you.’ Contrast Set (xi. 30), ‘he must 
glory,’ not because it is his duty, but because circumstances 
force him to do so; and also v. 10, where ‘must’ depends upon 
Divine decree. 

odSev yap batépyoo. ‘You might have commended me with 
a good conscience, for in nothing was I inferior to your precious 
apostles.’ The aor. refers to the time when he was living at 
Corinth. See on xi. 5; here it is even more clear than there 
that St Paul is not speaking of the Twelve, but of the Judaizing 
missionaries. Ovdév is emphatic; ‘in no single thing.’ 

ei kai odSdv eiut. Chrysostom takes this clause as introduc- 
tory to v. 12; so also Tyndale and Coverdale, and Hofmann 
among moderns. But Vulg., the Reformers, and almost all 
English Versions take it as the conclusion of v. 11. The pa, 
and the very awkward asyndeton which arises if «i xai is prefixed 
to v. 12, are decisive against this arrangement. Chrys. seems to 
have had no pev in his text. The words are an appropriate con- 
clusion to v. 11. ‘There is no bragging in saying that one is 
not inferior to such people; even a nobody may do that; and, 
apart from what Christ does in him, he is a nobody.’ Cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 7, xiii. 2, xv. 9. 

LP, Syrr. Goth. add xavxduevos after d¢pwr. NABDEGK, Latt. 
omit. 

12. Td pev onpeta tod dmooréhou KaterpydoOy ev Suiv. ‘Truly 
the signs of an Apostle were wrought out (iv. 17, v. 5, vii. To, 
ix. 11) among you.’ The change to the passive is to be noted. 
He does not say that he wrought them, for he was only God’s 
instrument. The tropovy (see on i. 6) was his, but the especial 
testimony to the reality of his Apostleship came from God. See 
on vi. 4 and on Lk. xxi. 19; Lightfoot on Col. i. 11, iii. 12; 
Westcott on Heb. vi. 12, What special form of suffering gave 
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‘the opportunity for this téroyovy? Did the onpeta provoke 
persecution? Or did the working of extraordinary acts of heal- 
ing cause great physical exhaustion? The latter would seem to 
be appropriate, but discouragements and difficulties of various 
kinds may be in his mind. On ‘the Signs of an Apostle’ see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 99. In English we must say ‘an 
Apostle,’ for the art. is generic, as in Mt. xviii. 17. Winer, pp. 
132, 217. In the true text there is no év before onpetous, and 
therefore we must not connect év rdoy tropovp with onpecors. 

év Gptv. Of all his converts the Corinthians had the best 
assurance that he was a true Apostle; 1 Cor. ix. 2. They knew 
what they had been as heathen and what his teaching had made 
them. Moreover, Christ had commissioned the Twelve to work 
miracles, and St Paul had worked miracles at Corinth. 

onpetors [te] Kal tépacty kal Suvdpeow. Evidently onpeta is 
here used with some change of meaning. In the previous clause 
it is a generic term, here a specific one. ‘The signs of an 
Apostle’ include the spiritual gifts with which God had richly 
endowed him, and which he was able to impart to many of his 
hearers ; the effectiveness of his preaching was a very convincing 
sign (iii. 2; 1 Cor. ii. 4, ix. 2). They also include ‘signs’ in the 
narrow sense ; xapicpara laudrwv of an extraordinary kind. It is 
to the other kind of onpeta that St Paul commonly appeals; but 
elsewhere he appeals to these supernatural powers (1 Cor. xiv. 
18, 19; Gal. iii 5; Rom. xv. 19).* In Rom. xy. 19, as in 
2 Thess. ii. g and Heb. ii. 4, we have the same threefold 
enumeration as here; cf. Acts ii, 22. In N.T., and especially 
in the Fourth Gospel, supernatural works are often called onyeta 
without répara being coupled with oymeta, but never répara with- 
out onpeia; they are always Divine tokens, with an instructive 
purpose, and they are products of Divine power (duvdpers) ; but 
they are never mere wonders, things which astonish but do not 
instruct.¢ St Paul had possibly three different kinds of miracles 
in his mind in this threefold enumeration, but we have no means 
of knowing how he classified them. See Trench, Sym. § xci. 

It is important to notice that in none of the passages cited 
does St Paul write for the purpose of inducing people to believe 
in miracles. The mighty works are mentioned incidentally for 
other reasons. He appeals to them as well-known facts. He 
assumes that Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans know quite 
well that miracles do happen, and that he has worked many in 

* These passages are confirmed by Acts xv. 12, ‘The overmuch 
apostles’ had nothing of the kind to show. A : 

+ The combination onpeia xal répara is very freq. in LXX. The translation 
of both is easy ; that of dvvdwes can hardly be made uniform, but we do not 
need ‘ mighty works,’ ‘wonderful works,’ ‘ mighty deeds’ and ‘ miracles,’ as 


in AV. 
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their presence. It is incredible that he should have said this, if 
neither he nor any other Apostle had ever done anything of the 
kind ; and that all were works of #ea/ing is an assumption. 
xareipydc6n (& A B® K L) rather than xarnpydc6n (B* G) or Karnp- 
ydoOnv (DE). But see WH. Asp. p. 161. It is difficult to decide 


between onuelos re (BN* 17, 73) and onuelors (N} A D* 71, def). Neither 
év on. (D? E K LP) nor xal ony. (G, g) is likely to be right. 


13. ti ydp éorw 8 HoodPyte.. . 08 Katevdpxyca spay; ‘For 
what is there wherein ye were made inferior to the rest of the 
Churches, except it be that I myself did not burden you by 
claiming maintenance?’ See on xi. 9. He comes back to the 
subject of his refusing to take money or maintenance from them 
owing to the mention of ‘the overmuch apostles’ inv. 11. It was 
one of the undeniable contrasts between them and him, that 
they claimed and took maintenance, while he refused it when 
offered. See on 1 Cor. ix. 12. On the form joowbyre see WH. 
App. p. 166b, and cf. Hdt. vil. 166, viii. 75. For trép in the 
sense of ‘beyond’ after verbs of comparison see on Lk. xvi. 8, 
and cf. Gal. i. 14; Heb. iv. 12; Judg. xi. 25; 1 Kings xix. 4. 
As in x. 1, the force of atrés éyw is not clear. It may mean 
‘I myself,’ as distinct from ‘the signs of an Apostle’; his critics 
contended that it was the sign of an Apostle to receive mainten- 
ance. Or, less probably, it may mean that some of his colleagues 
had accepted maintenance ; see on 1 Cor. ix. 6. The Churches 
are local Churches (viii. 1, 18, xi. 8, 28, etc.). 

xapioacbd por Thy ddixiay tadtmy. Of course his refusing to be 
supported by them was an advantage to the Corinthians. With 
playful irony he treats it as if it were an injury, and asks them to 
forgive it.* Cf. ii, 10; Col. ii. 13; Lk. vii. 21, where Bengel 
calls éxapicato magnificum verbum. In what follows he affection- 
ately warns them that he will have to continue to inflict this 
‘injury’ on them. All this shows that he is addressing the whole 
Corinthian Church. The change of tone in these chapters 
cannot be explained by the supposition that i.-ix. is addressed to 
the loyal members, while x.-xiii. is addressed to the rebellious, 
for the supposition is untenable. 


hoodOnre (S* B D*), after the analogy of é\acodw, rather than yrr#Onre 
(x? AD® K L P), from }rrdw, or étardbnrat (G). 


_ 14. "1800 tpitov Todt Eroipws Exw eAOetv mpds Spas. ‘ Behold 
this is the ¢4ird visit that I am preparing to pay you.’ Or, 
‘See I am now in readiness to come to you for the ¢Aird time.’ 


* Some hold that there is no playfulness or irony ; that he is quite serious, 
Corinthians think that his refusal is a reflexion on their generosity, and he 
asks forgiveness for seeming to treat them as niggards. Moreover, he had 
accepted support from other Churches. 
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By position tpérov is emphatic, and tpérov rotro is acc. abs. Cf. 
Todto 70n Ttpitov épavepwOy 6 “Inaods (Jn. xxi. 14): rodro tptrov 
erdavynods pe (Judg. xvi. 15): wémaukds pe todro tpirov (Num. 
xxii. 24). So far as grammar is concerned, tpirov rotro may be 
taken with either érofuws éyw or éAdeiv. We may translate, 
‘This is the third time that I am making preparations to come 
to you’; but such a meaning does not agree with the un- 
questioned fact that he had already paid at least one visit. If 
he had never visited Corinth, but had twice before made pre- 
parations to come, then ‘ This is the third time that I am making 
preparations to come to you’ would be a very natural thing to 
say ; but it is not a natural thing to say if he had paid one visit, 
had prepared to come again, and now for a second time was 
preparing to come again. The only natural meaning of xiii. 1 is 
that he is about to pay a ¢hird visit, and therefore the first trans- 
lation of these words is the right one. The second visit was the 
short one év Avy :_see on ii. 1, Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 274, 
and Conybeare and Howson, ch. xv. 

The objection that éroiuws éyw comes between pirov rovro 
and éA6eiv, and that therefore tpirov rovro cannot be taken with 
€\Geiv, is baseless, as Acts xxi. 13 shows, where éroiuws éyw Comes 
between dzofaveiy and tirép rod dvduaros. Krenkel (Beitrage, 
p. 185) gives numerous examples from classical and other writers. 
Deissmann (87d. St. p. 252) says that numerous examples exist 
of éro{uws éxw in the Fayyim documents and elsewhere; but he 
quotes none, so that we cannot compare the position of éroipws 
éxw in the sentence with its position here. 

kal od Katavapxyjow. On this third visit he intends to be as 
independent as on the first and second; he will not ‘sponge’ 
on them. We must carry tpirov rotro on to od Karavapxyow in 
thought, if not in construction. As before, he will abstain from 
putting on them the benumbing pressure of having to provide 
for his necessities. It is possible that xaravapxdw had an invidious 
sound, like our ‘sponge,’ and that for this reason he harps on the 
word. His opponents did ‘sponge’ on the Corinthians; he 
must absolutely refuse to do so. The Revisers rightly omit 
iyov from their Greek text, but do not put ‘to you’ in 
italics. 

od ydp {ytd ra Sudv AAA Spas. Some of them had thought 
that it was because he cared so little about them that he would 
not accept anything from them (xi. 11): he says that he cares 
too much about ¢dem to care about their possessions. Not that 
he selfishly wants them for his own glory or gratification; he 
seeks to present them as a spouse to Christ (xi. 2). They are 
quite mistaken in thinking that he will take nothing from them ; 
he wants the very best that they have to give,—themselves. 
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‘I seek greater things; souls instead of goods, instead of gold 
your salvation’ (Chrys.). The pres. tense indicates his habitual 
aim; he is always seeking to win them. Cf. Mt. xviil. 15 and 
see on 1 Cor. ix. 19. His other reasons for refusing support 
have been discussed xi. 7-15. 

ot ydp dpeither td téxva tots yoveiow. He appeals to nature 
and common sense; see On dderov (v. 11); dpefAee is not 
impersonal; ra réxva is the subject. As regards making pro- 
vision for the needs of others, it is parents who are under an 
obligation to provide for their children rather than children to 
provide for their parents. That is the normal state of things. 
He does not, of course, mean that children are under no obligation 
to support their parents. Very often one of two alternatives is 
in form negatived, not in order to exclude it absolutely, but to 
show its inferiority to the other alternative; cf. Mk. ii. 17, vi. 4, 
ix: 373 Lk. x7 20, xiv.: 12, xxiti.285. Jn. xii 445. Hos, v6, 
Blass, § 77. 12, The Corinthians are his children (1 Cor. iv. 
14, 15) 

Onoaupifew. ‘To lay up treasure,’ ‘to accumulate money’ ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 2; Mt. vi. 19-21; Jas. v. 3. He does not say 
‘support’ or ‘help,’ which would have been far less true, and would 
have run counter to Christ’s teaching about Corban. For 
children to be under an obligation to help their parents is not 
uncommon ; but that they should be bound to lay up money for 
them, though possible, is an abnormal condition of things. 
St Paul allowed his Macedonian children to contribute to his 
support (xi. 9), and he told the Corinthians to lay by money for 
the poor Christians in Palestine (1 Cor. xvi. 2), but he neither 
required nor tolerated that any converts should raise a fund for 
his support. 


K LP omit rofro after rplrov, and D E, Copt. Arm. have rovro before 
tplrov. tptrov rovro is doubtless right (§ A BF G, defg Vulg. Goth. Syrr. 
Aeth. After xaravapxjow, DS E KL, Latt. add judy, and D*G add 
vuds. NAB 17 omit. 

15. éyd 8€ FSiota Sawavjcw Kal exSaravnOycopat imép Tav 
Wuxdv byav. ‘But JZ, I will most gladly (v. 9), spend and be 
utterly spent for the good of your souls’; éyd 8 trav dica 
matépwv kat rhéov te rovely érayyéAAouat (Thdrt.). The éyd is 
very emphatic ; he is ready to do more than a parent’s duty, and 
to do it with delight. He will spend all he has, and exhaust all 
his strength, for his children ; he is willing to ‘be spent right out’ 
for them. ‘This is his answer to the question raised in xi. 11; 
and he intimates that his love will not be extinguished, if it meets 
with no response. Cf. Mk. x. 45; Jn. x. 11, 15. With the 
rhetorical antithesis between Saravyjow and éxdaravybjoconat comp. 
that between éfeorw and éfovoracdycopa, ‘I may make free with 
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all things, but I shall not let anything make free with me’; see on 
1 Cor. vi. 12. The 8€is ‘But’ rather than ‘ And’ (AV., RV.); he 
contrasts his own personal intentions with ordinary parental duties. 
ei meptocotépws Spas dyawd, fooov dyanapar; ‘If I love you 
more abundantly, am I loved the less?’ ‘Are you going to let 
your love diminish as fast as my love increases? That would be 
a strange kind of return to make, a strange instance of inverse 
proportion!’ It is not quite certain that the sentence is inter- 
rogative, but to take it as a question gives it more life and vigour. 
We may make it dependent on the previous sentence; ‘I will 
most gladly be utterly spent for your souls, if the more abundantly 
I love you, the less I am loved.’ Reading dyarév the meaning 
would be, ‘But I for my part will most gladly spend and be 
wholly spent for your salvation, if, loving you the more, I am 
loved the less.’ Alford quotes; animaegue magnae prodigum 
Paullum (Hor. Od. 1. xii. 38). The xaé after «i is doubtless an 
interpolation, and therefore ‘though’ (AV.) is not admissible. 
There is no need to understand anything with weptocorépus, 
‘more abundantly than JI love other Churches’; spas is not 
emphatic. And the rendering, ‘If I love you more ‘han the 
Jalse teachers do,am I loved less than they are, is almost grotesque. 
In these intensely affectionate verses the Apostle’s opponents are 
quite forgotten. 
el (S$ ABFG 17, Copt.) rather than ef xal (X* D§ K L P, f Vulg. Syrr. 
Arm. Aeth.): D, dg omit both el and «cal. Note the divergence between 
F and f and between Gand g. It is difficult to decide between dyar@ 
(s* A 17, Copt.) and dyarév (N?; BDF GKLP, Latt.). Asin 1 Cor. xi. 
17, focov (§ AB D*) rather than #rrov (D* K L) or &accov (FG). 


16. “Eotw dé, éy® ob kareBdpnoa Suds. He is quoting another 
charge which his detractors had made against him. It was 
impossible for them to deny that St Paul absolutely refused 
maintenance, and they are supposed to say; ‘Be it so, we are 
agreed about that; you did not yourse/f (the éydé is emphatic) 
burden us by coming on us for support; but you were cunning 
enough to catch us and our money in other ways.’* Neither this 
use of érrw nor the late verb xaraPapéw is found elsewhere in Bibl. 
Greek, except that xaraBeBapynpevor is a v./. (8) in Mk. xiv. 4. 

&AG irdpxwv wavodpyos. ‘ But being in character thoroughly 
unscrupulous.’ He is, of course, quoting his critics’ estimate of 
him ; according to them, he is a born shuffler, it is his nature 
(Srdpxwv) to be crafty; cf. viii. 17; Gal. i 14, ii, 14. In such 
cases irdpxwv is almost equivalent to dice. Lavoitpyos is found 
nowhere else in N.T., but is freq. in Psalms and Ecclus. ; rav- 
oupyia occurs iv. 2, xi. 3; 1 Cor. ili. 19 ; Eph. iv. 14; Lk. xx. 23. 

* Some take éorw to mean ‘Be it so that J am loved the less; J at any 
rate was not a burden to you’; which does not ft well with what follows. 
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@aBov. Like AapBdve (xi. 20), a metaphor from hunting or 
fishing ; he entrapped or caught them in his wiliness. Some of 
his friends took maintenance (see on airés éyd, v. 13), and he 
shared what they got; he and his friends collected money for the 
poor saints, and some of it stuck to his fingers. It is hardly 
likely that his enemies made the accusation in such plain and 
blunt terms as St Paul himself uses here: but they insinuated 
what he states plainly, and to state such charges in plain language 
is to answer them. In four rapid questions he asks them 
whether they really believe that any of the missionaries whom he 
sent to them cheated them. 

od kareBdpynoa vas (AB D®E K LP) rather than ov« éBdpynoa vuas (D*) 

or od Karevdpkyoa vudv (S F G). 

17. py twa dv dméotahka mpds Spas; In his eagerness he 
forgets the constr. with which he started, and he leaves twa 
without any verb to govern it. ‘Did I, by means of any of those 
whom I have sent unto you, take advantage of you?’ Cf. ii. 11, 
xii. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 6. The verb, as distinct from wéu7w, implies 
that those sent had a definite mission, and the tense implies 
that the mission was permanent. Perhaps he originally meant 
the question to run, ‘Have I ever sent anyone to you through 
whom you were defrauded?’ This probably means that they 
‘got money under false pretences,’ especially in connexion with 
the Palestine relief fund.* See on viii. 20, 21. 


18. wapexddeoa Titov kal ouvaméctetka tov ddedpdv. ‘I 
exhorted Titus, and with him I sent the brother’ (see on ii. 13), 
z.e. some Christian whom the Corinthians knew, ‘the brother 
whom you remember.’ There seem to have been three missions 
of Titus to Corinth; (1) the one mentioned here and in viii. 6 
(kas mpoevypéaro), in which Titus and one colleague started the 
Palestine collection ; + (2) the one alluded to in ii. 13, vii. 6, 13, 
in which Titus carried a severe letter from the Apostle, by means 
of which he succeeded in winning back the rebellious Corinthians 
to their allegiance ; and (3) the one mentioned viii. 6, 17, 18, 22, 
in which Titus and two colleagues were to finish the Palestine 
collection, This last cannot be alluded to here; for, when 
ch. viii. was written, Titus and his two colleagues had not yet 
started for'Corinth, And it is very unlikely that (2) can be the 
mission alluded to here. St Paul would not make so difficult a 
task as that of putting an end to a rebellion against his authority 
still more difficult by coupling with it a request for money. 


* Bruce, St Paul’s Conception of Christianity, p. 88. 

+ In this first mission Titus may have been the bearer of 1 Corinthians 
(Lightfoot, Bzb/ical Essays, p. 181), He evidently made himself a persona grata 
at Corinth, and hence his success in the second mission. See on I Cor. xvi. I1. 
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Those who identify x—xiii, with part of the severe letter canno/ 
identify (2) with the mission mentioned here, for when that 
letter was written Titus had not started with the letter.* All the 
allusions fall into place, if we assume that Titus was three times 
sent by the Apostle to Corinth; and on other grounds there is 
no objection to this hypothesis. 

pyte émiextévncey Suds Tiros; St Paul knew that the 
Corinthians had not suspected, and could not suspect, Titus of 
dishonesty. Then if Titus, the agent who worked in such 
perfect harmony with himself, was above suspicion, was it 
credible that the man for whom and with whom he laboured so 
loyally, was a cheat? The idea of Titus being dishonest in 
order to serve St Paul was ludicrous. Vulg. makes no difference 
between py and pyr, having umguid for both, but it marks the 
much more important difference between pajrt interrogative and 
ov interrogative by changing from mumguid to nonne as it does 
in Lk. vi. 39. It is possible that re has dropped out between py 
and twa, But elsewhere Vulg. has numguid for py (iii. 1; 
1 Cor. i. 13, ix. 4, 5, 8, 9, x. 22, etc.) as also for pyre 

08 TO atTd Trvedpatt Teptenatyioapev; ‘Walked we not in the 
same spirit’ (AV.) is better than ‘Walked we not by the same 
Spirit’ (RV.), as is shown by the parallel question which follows. 
The two questions mean that both in mind and conduct there 
was absolute and manifest harmony between Titus and himself. 
Cf. orpjxere év &vi rvevpare (Phil. i. 27). 

The fact that Timothy is not mentioned here makes it 
probable that he never reached Corinth. See on 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 
where St Paul is doubtful whether Timothy will reach Corinth. 
He probably remained in Macedonia, where there was plenty of 
work for him, until St Paul came thither from Troas (i. 1, ii. 12, 13). 


XII. 19-XIII. 10. Final Warnings in view of his 
approaching Visit. 

Think not that I am on my defence before you, tt ts to 
God that I am responsible; and tt is for your good that I 
speak, for tt is you that have to be judged by me. I pray 
that, through your repentance, I may have no need to punish, 
and you may go on to perfection. 

19 Am I right in surmising that all this time you are thinking 
that it is to you that I am making my defence? It is before 


* Some, however, would make mapexddeoa and ovaméorera to be 
epistolary aorists, ‘I am exhorting T. and am sending with him.’ But this 
is barely possible, for éwAexrédvyoev cannot be an epistolary aorist. All three 
verbs refer to previous missions of T. to Corinth. 
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God and in union with Christ that I am speaking as I do ;—but 
every word of it, my beloved friends, with a view to your being 
built up in holiness. % And there is much need of building up, 
for Iam afraid that perhaps in some ways the effect of my visit 
may be mutual disappointment,—that I should find you to be 
not such as I would, and that I should be found by you to be 
such as ye would not. I mean that I fear lest there may be 
among you strife and jealousy, wraths and factions, backbitings 
and whisperings, swellings and tumults; #4 lest, when I come 
back to you, my God should again, as He did before, humiliate 
me by showing what faulty Christians you are, and I should have 
to mourn over many of you who have clung to their old sins, 
and never repented of the impurity and fornication and lascivi- 
ousness which they practised. 

XIII. } 1am now for the third time coming to you. Remember 
the Scripture which says, At the mouth of two witnesses and of 
three shall every word be established. That implies a strict 
investigation. %I gave a warning, when I was with you a second 
time, to those who clung to their old sins then, and now being 
absent I give a warning to all the rest who may need it now,— 
that if I come again, as I am preparing to do, I will not spare. 
8I could not do so, seeing that you are seeking to make me 
give a proof that it is the Christ who is speaking in me, the 
Christ who in His dealings with. you is not weak, but exhibits 
His power among you. ‘For though it is true that He was 
crucified through weakness, yet He is alive for evermore 
through the power of God. And you will find the same kind of 
thing in me. By union with Christ I share His weakness ; yet 
through that same power of God and in fellowship with Christ I 
shall be full of life and vigour for dealing with you. 5You seek 
a proof from me that Christ is in me, It is your own selves that 
you ought to be testing, whether you are in the faith that saves ; 
it is your own selves that you ought to be proving. Or are you 
so ignorant about your state as not to know that Christ is in 
you? Of course He is, unless (as I will not believe) you have 
failed to stand this test. ® But I trust that you will come to 
know that I have not failed. 7’ But my prayer unto God is that 
you may not in any way go wrong; not in order that in this way 
I may be shown to have stood the test, but that you may do 
what is noble and right, even though I may seem to have failed, 
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®For of course I cannot, even to secure my position as an 
Apostle, do anything that would be prejudicial to the Gospel ; 
all that I do must be in furtherance of the Gospel. 9 Indeed, I 
rejoice when it is owing to your Christian strength of character 
that I am weakened by losing an opportunity of proving my 
authority; and this I not only rejoice over but pray for,—I 
mean the perfecting of your characters. This is my reason 
for writing as I do while I am away from you, so that, when I 
am present, I. may not have to act sharply, according to the 
authority which the Lord gave me for building up and not for 
demolition. 


19. Mddar Soxetre Ste Spt drrokoyodpeOa; The Apostle is now 
rapidly drawing towards a conclusion ; and this verse serves as a 
passage from the vigorous apfologia pro vita sua in the last three 
chapters (x.-xii.) to the grave warning which reminds the 
Corinthians of the serious duty which he has to discharge directly 
he returns to them. It rests with them to decide whether this 
third visit shall be as painful as the second visit was (i. 23, ii. 1). 
A complete reformation of their evil ways is the only thing that 
can prevent it from being so, and for this he hopes and prays. 
Earlier in this part of the letter (x. 2, 6, 11) he has hinted that 
he may be compelled to adopt severe measures ; he now speaks 
more fully. His vindication of himself must not mislead them 
as to the relation in which he and they stand to one another. 
‘All this time are you thinking that it is to you that we are 
making our defence?’ Almost all English Versions follow 
Luther, Calvin, and Beza in making this sentence interrogative. 
RV. follows Wiclif in regarding it as categorical, which is more 
severe and less tactful. St Paul could not be sure that the 
Corinthians understood him in this way. Recent translators 
and commentators remain divided on the subject. We have 
found similar doubts respecting vv. 11 and 15 and x. 7. TdaAa 
in the sense of ‘for some time past’ is not found elsewhere in 
N.T. (hence the reading wdéduv, for even if radAa and not 745 
were the true reading in Mk. xv. 44, the passage would not be 
parallel to this; but it is found in Plato (Phaedr. 273 C, Gorg. 
456 A). Excepting this passage and Rom. ii. 15, dmoAoyéopas is 
confined in N.T. to Lk. and Acts; in LXX it is very rare. The 
plur. may include Titus, of whom he has just spoken as above 
suspicion; but throughout this passage the changes between 
1st sing. and rst plur. are so rapid and frequent, that we cannot 
safely insist on any change of meaning. See on i. 4. 

xatévavtt Geod év Xpict@ Aadodpev. ‘It is in the sight of God 
in union with Christ that we are speaking.’ The first four words 
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are not to be taken together, as if they made a kind of “ double 
oath”; they form a pair of guarantees. St Paul often appeals to 
the fact that he speaks and acts ‘in the sight of God’ and ‘in 
Christ.’ Cf. ii. 17, and see on 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. We have similar 
asseverations i. 18, 23, iv. 2, V. II, Vil. 12, xl. 11, 31; Rom. 1. 9, 
ix Es Phillis $3"y Thess. it s;-10, » see on xt at. 

7a 8é wdyta, dyamytol, imép Tis Sav oikoSopfs. Understand 
Aadoduev: neither ‘we do’ (AV.) nor ‘are’ (RV.) is required: 
‘But every word, béloved, we speak for your edification’ (see on 
x. 8, xiii. 10). Griesbach and Scholz put a comma between ¢y 
XpicrG and Aadodpev. The affectionate dyamyrot occurs here 
only in these last four chapters, and in vii. 1 only in the first 
nine chapters. It shows that St Paul is addressing the whole 
Church of Corinth, and not the rebellious element. We have 
several times had the exclusively Pauline use of dpav between 
the art. and the noun (see on i. 6); cf. 1 Cor. vil. 35, ix. 12. 
Oixodouy as in x. 8, 


wddar (S* ABFG 17, def Vulg.) rather than rdkw (NS DEK LP, g 
Syrr. Copt.). Note the divergence of deg from DEG, xarévayts (NA 
BG) rather than xareydmiov (D EK L P). 


20. poBotpar yap py tows eOdv obx otous Oédw etpw Spas. 
‘For I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would, and I should be found by you such as 
ye would not.’ The authoritative voice of the Apostle, which 
begins to sound in v. 19, here increases in solemnity, yet with 
more tenderness than rigour. He is a father dealing with 
children about whom he has grave misgivings. Until he has the 
evidence before him, he utters no judgment, but he tells them 
that what he fears to find is that, instead of being peaceable and 
pure, as Christians must be, they indulge in the worst forms of 
strife and licentiousness; in short, that they have returned to 
their old heathen life. The yap explains the previous assertion 
that what he has been saying was spoken, not to glorify himself, 
but to build up them. ‘That is the true work of an Apostle; 
and they are still in great need of oixodouy, for the structure of 
their life seems to be utterly rotten. With a dread of this kind 
in his mind, the malice of the Judaizing opponents, and the out- 
rageous conduct of 6 dadiyoas (vii. 12), appear to be quite for- 
gotten. Yet it is all put very gently; he fears, not is certain ; 
and ‘not such as I would’ is a mild form of disapproval. More- 
over, there is a mitigating mws here and in what follows, and in 
both places it is overlooked in AV. The change from active to 
passive, and the chiasmus which brings tas and éyw into juxta- 
position, and the shifting of the negative from the adjective to 
the verb, all add to the effect. 
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py mws Epis, Lidos x.7.A. The list of vices appears to be 
arranged in four pairs; ‘Lest by any means there should be 
found strife and jealousy (xi. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 3), wraths and factions 
(Phil. i. 7, ii. 3; see on Rom. ii. 8), backbitings (see on 1 Pet. 
ii, 1) and whisperings, swellings and tumults’ (vi. 5; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33). As in the second half of v. 19, the Apostle leaves the 
verb to be understood from the previous sentence, Aadodpev 
there, etpeOGow here. Other lists of vices should be compared, 
esp. ‘the works of the flesh’ in Gal. v. 20, where we have épus, 
Ciros, Gvuot, éprBiat, as here; cf. Rom. i. 29, 30, xiii, 13; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; Mk. vii. 21, 22. See on 1 Cor. vi. 10, p. 119. 

There is no etymological connexion between épis and épibeca 
or épi6ia. The latter comes from épifos, ‘a hired labourer’; 
épOeverOar means ‘to hire partisans,’ and épifeéa means ‘party 
spirit’ or ‘intrigue.’ Although xaradaAeiy (Jas. iv. 113; 1 Pet. 
il, 12, lii, 16) is found in class. Grk., xaradadud (1 Pet. ii. 1) 
and xardXados (Rom. i. 30) are not: xaradadciy is freq. in LXX. 
For dxaracracia see on 1 Cor. xiv. 33 and Lk. xxi. g; the 
two passages show that, like ‘disorder,’ the word has a large 
range. 

éus (NA 17, dfg Arm., Chrys.) rather than épess (BDFGKLP, 
Vulg. Copt.). Note the divergence ofdfg from DFG. {dos (A BD* 


FG 17, Arm.) rather than {7X0 (8§ D§ K LP, Latt.). The two words have 
been made plural in assimilation to the six plurals which follow. 


21. ph mddwy eXOdvros pou tatewdon pe 6 Ceds. Almost 
certainly the wn depends on ¢GoBoduar: ‘lest, when I come, my 
God should agaim humble me.’* I1ddw is emphatic by position, 
and the only way to give it emphasis is to take it, not with éA@dvros 
(AV., RV.), but with rarewdéoy. He has just spoken of his 
return to Corinth as éA0dv, and it is there that +aAw would be in 
place, if it were used at all. But St Paul often uses épxopa, 
without aA, for ‘coming back’ (i. 15, 23, li. 3, viii. 17, Xli. 20; 
PE Coriv. 18, 16, X34, xiv-'6, Xvi. 2, °5,: 10, 13,-22% ete.) It 
is not his coming again that is emphasized, but the possibility of 
his being Aumzltated again, as he was when he was so outraged 
during his second visit. Alford, Bachmann, Beet, Bernard, 
Bousset, Cornely, Klopper, McFadyen, Massie, Meyer, and 
Waite are among those who see that to take wdAw with é\@dvros 
is to make it superfluous rather than emphatic. St Paul took 
great pride in his converts (i. 14, lil. 2, vil. 4, Vill. 24, ix. 2), and 
he felt that anything which disgraced them was a humiliation 
to him. But seeing that humiliation is wholesome for him, he 
accepts it as coming from God’s hand. That fact, however, does 
not free the Corinthians from responsibility. 

* Lachmann makes the sentence interrogative, which is possible, but harsh 
and abrupt. 
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mpss Suds. Perhaps ‘before you,’ apud vos (Vulg.), but 
more probably ‘in reference to you.’ 

kat twevOjow Todods TOY TponLapTnKSTwY Kal ph peTavonodyTww. 
‘And I should mourn (as over those who are dead) for many of 
them who continued in sin ‘before (during my second visit) 
and did not (then) repent.’* The change from perf. to aor. is 
intelligible. The perf. refers to the persistence in former trans- 
gression, the aor. to their refusal to repent when he came to 
rebuke them. Tpoayaprdvw occurs again xiii. 2 and nowhere 
else in Bibl. Grk. It is improbable that zpo- refers to their life 
previous to being converted to Christianity ; but those who deny 
the brief second visit resort to this explanation of the rare com- 
pound. 

émt tH dxabapoto. It is not impossible to take this after 
aevOnow (‘mourn over many because of the uncleanness’), but it 
is too awkward a constr. to be probable. If there were no 
modAovs and tv mpo. x.7.’. came after doedycia, wevOnow emt 
x.7.A, would be easy enough, and indeed it is freq. in LXX 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2; 1 Esdr. viii. 69 (73); Is. lxvi. 10), where we have 
mevOew eri tue and éxi twa as well as the simple acc. Much 
more probably ért r7 dx. belongs to peravonocavrwy. It is no 
objection to this that no such constr. is found in N.T., for 
nowhere else in the Epistles does peravoéw occur, and in 
the Gospels and Acts it is nearly always absolute, as also is 
perdvoia, In LXX, peray. éri rue is normal, and in English we 
‘repent over’ a fault as well as ‘of’ it. Cf. Wisd. xii. 19; 
1 Chron. xxi. 15. 

In Gal. v. 19 wopveia is mentioned first of the three vices ; it 
is a definite form of dxafapoia, which means impurity of any 
kind, while décéAyera (Rom. xiii. 13 ; Gal. v. 19; Eph. iv. 19) 
adds the idea of wanton defiance of public decency.t Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and the translator of Irenaeus vary in their renderings 
of doédyea (vikitas and lascivia; immunditia and libido and 
incestum ; immunditia and libido); and in Vulg. Jerome varies 
also (tmpudicitia and luxuria). 

Neither here nor 1 Thess. ii. 3 (see Lightfoot or Milligan) 
can dxafapoia, mean ‘ covetousness’ or ‘impure motives in the 
acquisition of money.’ To a Jew dxadapoia might mean 
‘spiritual impurity,’ viz. idolatry, but not ‘avarice.’ 

It certainly is startling to find the Apostle giving utterance to 
these dreadful misgivings respecting the lives of his Corinthian 

* Contrast the Corinthians’ conduct about the case of incest ; ov! uaddov 
€revOhoare (I Cor. v. 2), It is not likely that mev@4ow is a euphemism for 
‘sorrowfully punztsh.’ Veri et germani pastoris affectum nobis exprimit, quam 
tuctu aliorum peccata se prosecuturum dicit (Calvin). 


+ Originally this idea was the whole of the meaning, without any special 
reference to impurity. 
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converts iz the same Jetter in which he has so frequently given 
them the highest praise. In the first nine chapters he says ; ‘In 
your faith ye stand firm’ (i. 24); ‘my joy is the joy of you al 
(ii, 3); ‘ye are an epistle of Christ’ (iii, 3); ‘great is my 
glorying on your behalf’ (vii. 4); ‘your zeal for me’ (vii. 7) ; 
‘in everything ye approved yourselves to be pure in the matter’ 
(vii. rz) ; ‘he remembereth the obedience of you a//’ (vii. 15) ; 
‘in everything 1 am of good courage concerning you’ (vii. 16) ; 
‘ye abound in everything, in faith, and utterance, and know- 
ledge, and in all earnestness, and in your love to us (viii. 7) ; 
‘I know your readiness, of which I glory on your behalf? (ix. 2). 
And yet afew pages later he tells them that he fears to find them 
indulging in every kind of dissension and enmity, and many of 
them indulging in vile forms of impurity,—just the two forms of 
evil which are conspicuous in 1 Corinthians; eg. i. 11, v. 2, vi. 
9-11, 13. The incongruity is so glaring that the Apostle can hardly 
have been unaware of it, and so tactful a teacher would see that 
such incompatible statements would produce little effect. What 
was the worth of the commendations of a man, who all the while 
had these black thoughts at the back of his mind? 
If we suppose that these grave fears were expressed first, at 
a time when the condition of the Corinthian Church was alarm- 
ing him, and that the generous praise followed, after the crisis had 
ended happily, all falls into place. 
€\Oéyr0s wou (8* A BG P) rather than é@dyra we (N® D K L) ; and per- 


haps rarewdéoy (SAK) rather than rarewdéoe (BDEGPL). But 
Tarewwon, like é\@évra pe, looks like a correction. 


XIII 1-10. The warnings connected with his approaching 
visit are continued, but there is not much more to be said, and 
he says it concisely. His concluding charges are given with 
Apostolic firmness and decision. He explains to them what 
they may expect from him (1-4), what they must do themselves 
(5-9), and why he writes before coming (10). 


1. Tpirov todto Epxopar mpds Spas. ‘For the third time I am 
now coming to you,’ or, “This is the third time I am coming to 
you’; cf. xii. 14. It is possible to understand the words other- 
wise, for some eminent scholars do so, but the only natural 
meaning is that he has already paid two visits to Corinth (the 
long one, when he founded the Church, and the short one, when 
its members treated him so badly), and that he is about to pay 
a third. Lightfooot finds xii. 14 and xiii. 1, 2 “inexplicable 
under any other hypothesis.” Alford says that “had not chrono- 
logical theories intervened, no one would ever have thought of 
any other rendering.” See on xii. 14. Me hea 

ént ordpatos vo paptépwy Kat tpidv. The citation is slightly 
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abbreviated ; in Deut. xix. 15 the words after «af run ézi 
ordparos TpLov papripey oTnoeTar Tav pnyia. In x Tim. v. IQ We 
have # for xai, and some texts have 7 here, but the sense is 
much the same whichever reading we adopt.* Logically ‘three’ 
should come first; ‘three witnesses, and (or) two, if three are 
not to be had’; but it is natural to put ‘two’ before ‘three.’ 

It is more important, and less easy, to decide why St Paul 
introduces this quotation. He may mean that he is going to 
hold a formal investigation, in which everything will be con- 
ducted according to the law which he quotes.t The accused 
will not be condemned unless the accusation is proved to be 
true on adequate testimony. He may also mean that he is not 
going to claim to have received revelations about the Corinthians’ 
conduct ; he will act upon human testimony, which can be sifted. 

But is it likely that he was about to hold a court in which 
charges of misconduct could be made by one Corinthian 
Christian against another? { Would he give facilities for any 
such proceedings? The sins with which he is about to deal are 
flagrant sins, which those who committed them did not conceal, 
because (as they claimed) they were not sins, but acts which the 
emancipated Christian was free to commit, if they pleased him. 
There was no need of witnesses; Corinthians who gloried in 
their shame would be condemned out of their own mouth, and 
there would be no room for an Inquisition. 

Again, kai rpi@v appears to have a definite relation to rpirop 
tovro, and the hypothesis of an Inquisition gives no link between 
the two. 

To avoid these difficulties, Chrysostom and Theodoret, with 
Calvin and some moderns, suggest that the visits to Corinth, two 
paid and one about to be paid, are the three witnesses. On the 
previous occasions he has found much that he was obliged to 
condemn, and he fears that during the third visit he may find a 
great deal of the same kind. That will amount to threefold 
testimony against them. ‘True that it is the testimony of only 
one witness, but it is not mere repetition of the same evidence, 
for he bears witness to three different groups of fact. This is 
not a very attractive interpretation, but St Paul’s manner of 
using Scripture is sometimes so free that we can hardly reject 
this interpretation as unworthy of him. Nevertheless, if we 
accept it, we need not suppose with Bousset that St Paul makes 
the suggestion that three visits are equivalent to three witnesses 

* Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 63 E, dis cat rpls wlveww, 

t ‘‘ When he arrives, he will proceed at once to hold a judicial investiga- 
tion, and will carry it through with Jegal stringency ” (Denney). 

t As Erasmus puts it, gudsqguts delatus fuerit, is duorum aut trium 


hominum testimonio vel absolvetur vel damnabitur, Cf. ‘‘Judge not alone, 
for none may judge alone save One” (P#rge Aboth, iv. 12). 
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‘humorously.’ The Apostle is speaking with the utmost serious- 
ness and gravity. Hence the impressive asyndeton of the 
opening sentences. But with regard to the rival interpretations 
of the Apostle’s meaning we must be content to remain in doubt. 

wav pypa. In the original text (Deut. xix. 15) either render- 
ing may be right, ‘shall a matter be established’ or ‘shall a word 
be confirmed,’ #.¢. regarded as valid (Num. xxx. 5). In the 
quotation in Mt. xvill. 16, ‘every word may be established’ 
(AV., RV.), is doubtless correct, and it may be correct here 
(AV., RV.); but ‘matter’ or ‘thing’ makes equally good sense, 
although there is no alternative rendering in either margin. It 
is better to avoid a translation which implies that the Apostle is 
about to hold a tribunal in which Corinthians will bring charges 
against their fellow-Christians. He is going to pronounce 
sentence cn those whose conduct is notorious and is not denied. 


2. mpoeipnka kal mpoléyw as wapdv Td Sedtepov Kal dardv viv. 
In order to make quite clear the balance between zpoeipyxa and 
mporéyw, and between zapov 76 Sevrepov and dav viv, the 
Apostle dovetails the two clauses. He says, ‘I have said before, 
and I do say before, as when I was present the second time, so 
now being absent’; meaning, ‘When I was present the second 
time, I gave a warning which still holds good (perf. as in xii. 9) ; 
and now that I am absent, I repeat the warning.’ Both here and 
Xi. 9 wapwy is imperf. participle. Those who deny the second 
visit adopt the grammatically possible, but pointless and improbable 
rendering, ‘I have forewarned, and do now forewarn, as though 
I were present the second time, although I am now absent.’ 
We may ask with Denney, Who would ever say ‘I tell you as 
if I were present with you a second time, although in point of 
fact I am absent’? Such mention of the absence is so needless 
as to be grotesque. 

TOls TponpapTynKdetv Kat Tois hotots macw. ‘To those who 
continued in sin before (during my second visit, as in xii. 21) 
and to all the rest, viz., all those who have lapsed into sin since 
that visit.’ St Paul is fond of stringing together words com- 
pounded with the same preposition, esp. mpd. Cf. ix. 5 ; Gal. 
vr2ns Rom. viiie-295) 1. Tim-'1. 18,'v. 245° 2° Tim. iil. 4 5 Kata, 
xi. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 4, 53 perd, vii. 10; wapd, x Tim. i. 18; trép, 
see On trepatpopat, xii. 7. 

édv 2Ow eis 7d wd ob deicopat. ‘If I come for the third 
time, I will not spare.’ Eis 76 rdw seems to be a unique ex- 
pression ; but és 76 vorepov occurs Thuc. ii. 20. It is amphi- 
bolous here, but must be taken with what precedes. There is 
no hint of hesitation in the édv (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 10; 1 Jn. ii. 1; 
3 Jn. 10). In such cases ‘if’ is almost equivalent to ‘when,’ 
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but the possibility of an unexpected hindrance is recognized. 
But St Paul may be quoting what he said at the unfruitful 
second visit; ‘If I come back again, I shall not spare.’ 
ob delcouar. He may have been too lenient previously ; but 
there will be nothing of the kind now.* We have no means of 
knowing what manner of punishment he intends to inflict, but 
may conjecture public censure, degradation in public worship, 
and excommunication. That he would employ supernatural 
power to inflict bodily sickness and suffering is also possible ; 
see on 1 Cor. v. 5 and 1 Tim. i. 20. 
voy (NABD*G, Latt.) rather than viv yopddw (DSEKLP, Syrr. 
Arm. Goth.) or vv Aéyw (Copt. Aeth.). Some later Latin texts corrupted 


the 7s after ut praesens into vobzs, then vodzs was struck out as having no 
authority, and thus 47s is omitted in the Clem. Vulg. 


8. érel Soxiphy Lytetre. This is closely connected with what 
precedes, and there should be at most a semicolon (RV.) at the 
end of v. 2. He will not spare, because the Corinthians them- 
selves have made it impossible for him to do so; ‘seeing that ye 
are seeking a proof (ii. 9, vili. 2, ix. 13) of the Christ that 
speaketh in me,’ They demanded that the Apostle should give 
some convincing sign that Christ was working in him. Christ 
ought to manifest His power in him. That made it necessary 
for St Paul to show how severely Christ condemned such sins 
as theirs, when there was no repentance. This seems to point 
to the supernatural infliction of suffering. There is perhaps 
something of irony in this. ‘You want a proof that the power 
of Christ is in me. You shall have it,—in a form that will not 
please you.’ ' 

els Spas od doOever ANA Suvaret ev Spiv. Chiasmus once 
more, as in xii. 9, 20, etc.; ‘Who to youward is not weak, but 
is powerful in you.’ Avvaréw is peculiar to Paul in Bibl. Grk., 
who uses it always of Divine power. When he wants a contrast 
to human weakness, he uses duvards eiye (v. 9, xii. 10); but this 
may be accidental. Neither towards the Corinthians nor among 
them had Christ shown Himself to be wanting in power. ‘There 
was the amazing fact of ‘saints’ in such a city as Corinth. 
There were the spiritual gifts which had been so richly bestowed 
upon many members of the Church, and of which some of 
them had ‘been so proud. And there were the oypetd re xal 
répara kal Svvdues wrought by the Apostle himself (xii. 12). 
Scepticism in the case of men who had had these experiences 
was wilful scepticism; they did not wish to be convinced. 
But when he comes they shall have evidence which they cannot 
resist. 


“Ifthis threat is referred to in i, 23, then this passage must have beea 
written before that. See Rendall, p 39. 
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4. Kai ydp éoraupddy é& dodevetas. ‘For it is quite true 
(xat) that He was crucified through weakness.’ This explains 
v. 3, aS v. 3 explains v. 2, and in each case there should not be 
more than a semicolon between the verses. To those who were 
on the broad way that leads to destruction the doctrine of a 
crucified Christ was, of course, foolishness (1 Cor. i. 18), and St 
Paul is here anticipating the objection that there could not be 
much Zower in a Christ who could not save Himself from cruci- 
fixion. He admits that in a sense it was through weakness that 
Christ was crucified ; His father and He willed that He should 
submit to an infamous death. But that took place once for 
all (aor.), and now through the power of God He is alive for 
evermore. The é« in each case marks the source; cf. xi. 26. 
With ef do@eveias cf. Phil. ii. 7,8; Heb. v. 8; with é duvdpews 
@eod cf. Rom. vi. 4, vili. 11; Phil. ii. g. 

kal ydp tpeits doOevopey év adta Another explanation of 
what immediately precedes. The fact that both weakness and 
power have been exhibited in the case of Christ is all the more 
credible, because the very same surprising change is found to 
take place in those who have such real union with Him; ‘For 
we also are weak in Him, yet we shall live with Him through the 
power of God toward you.’ Incidentally we here see how 
intensely real to St Paul was his union with Christ. In this he 
is ever a mystic. He is again referring to vigorous action during 
the remainder of his life, especially to what will be manifested in 
his impending visit to Corinth. Even if eis duds is not original, 
jpets probably means ‘we Apostles’ rather than ‘we Christians.’ 
The Corinthians have to deal with a Christ who was raised from 
death to power, and with Christ’s Apostle who has been saved 
from many deaths to do work for Him. 

St Paul uses both the classical fut. of féw as well as the later 
form {yoouat, but the latter occurs mostly in quotations from 
LXX. 

The el before éoravpwn (X° A D§ EL, fVulg. Syrr.) may be omitted 
with 8* BD*GK P17, deg Memph. After do Oevovper it is difficult 
to decide between €v (B DEK LP, de Vulg.) and owv (8 A FG, fg Copt.). 
¢joowev (WN AB D* 17) rather than Sewpev (G) or fnodpuceba (D3 eK i)s 
BD°E, Arm., Chrys. (twice) omit e/s vuds, which Vulg. renders zz vodzs, 
as if we had ey bpiy, as in v. 3. 


5. éautods mweipdfere. . . Eautods Soxisdfere. The pronouns 
are very emphatic; ‘It is your own selves that you must con- 
tinually test, . . . your own selves that you must continually 
prove’ (pres. imperat.). The Corinthians thought that it was 
their business to test him, whether he was an Apostle speaking 
with the authority of Christ (v. 3). He is prepared to give them 
proof of this; but what they ought to be doing is testing them- 
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selves, whether they are in the faith and Christ is in them. 
Tleupafw here, as often, has the neutral meaning of ‘test’ or ‘try,’ 
without any notion of tempting to evil; see Swete on Rev. ii. 2 
and Hort on 1 Pet. i. 7, and cf. Jn. vi. 6; Jas. i. 2. The testing 
would be self-examination in accordance with Mt. vii. 16; ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them’; were they living Christian lives ? 
Aoxiwdfw is never used in the sense of tempting to evil; it may 
be neutral (Lk. xii. 56, xiv. 19), but it commonly means ‘ prov- 
ing in the expectation of approving’ (vill. 22; 1 Cor. xi. 28; 
Rom. ii, 18, xiv. 22; Ephsv. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4). This may 
be the reason why St Paul adds it after repafere: ‘ Test your- 
selves; and I sincerely hope that you will stand the test.’ More 
probably he adds the word in order to prepare the way for d8dx:por 
and 8déxywo. The three words give an opportunity for playing on 
words of similar formation, such as St Paul delights in; cf. i 13, 
ill, 2, iv. 8, etc.; also Rom. i. 28. 

év Ti wiote. An expression of comprehensive meaning, ‘the 
principles of the new spiritual life. On the hypothesis of the 
integrity of 2 Corinthians it is difficult to understand how the 
Apostle could tell them to test themselves as to whether they are 
in the faith after having assured them that tr rioret éorjxare 
(i. 24) and & wavri mepiooevere, wiotet, Kat Aoyw «7t.A. If he 
first told them to test themselves, and in a later letter assured 
them that he was quite satisfied, all runs quite naturally. 

H odk émywadoKete Eautods; ‘Or know ye not as to your own 
selves, that Jesus Christ is in you?’ The interrogative 7 is not 
rare; 1 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. vi. 3, ix. 21; Mt. vii. 4, 9. As in 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, the compound verb probably implies complete 
knowledge; he thinks that they must be quite sure that Christ 
is in them,—unless, of course, they are leading utterly un- 
Christian lives. 

ei pytt addKipot ote. ‘Unless perhaps ye be reprobates,’ #.e. 
are not accepted (8€xouar) because you cannot stand the 
Soxywacia. He is allowing for the distressing possibility that 
they may be disqualified. Both dddxijmos and ddéxyuos are mainly 
Pauline in N.T. (see on 1 Cor. ix. 27; Rom. i. 28), and in LXX 
dddxuos is very rare. Here the terms have a different meaning 
as applied to the Apostle and as applied to the Corinthians. 
Was the former a genuine Apostle? Were all the latter genuine 
Christians ? 

We ought perhaps to prefer ’Inoofs Xpiorés (BDEKL, de Syrr. 
Goth.) to Xp.’"Ino. (NAF GP, fg Vulg. Copt. Arm.); see on i. 1. BD, 
Aeth. omit éorw after év buiv. 

6. “Arilw 82 Sr ywdoerbe. ‘But I hope that you will come to 
know that we are not reprobate.’ This might mean one of two 
things ; ‘I anticipate that experience will teach you that Christ 
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is in ws with power to inflict punishment’; or, ‘I trust that your 
testing of yourselves will show that you are sound, and then you 
are sure to see that we are sound.’ It is the spiritual who can 
judge with sureness of the spiritual. That éAwifo may mean 
‘expect’ rather than ‘hope’ is clear from viii. 5; but St Paul is 
not likely to have meant that he execéed to be obliged to punish ; 
he certainly Aopfed that no such proof of his power would be 
needed. The rapid changes between 1 sing. (vv. 2, 6) and 
I plur. (vv. 4, 7) should be noted. In all these cases he probably 
means himself only. 


7. ebxdpeba Sé mpds tov Oedv. ‘But we pray unto God that 
you may do nothing evil.’ He has no desire to have any oppor- 
tunity for proving his Apostolic power by inflicting punishment. 
He would rather that his Apostleship should be undemonstrated 
than that it should be demonstrated owing to their misconduct. 
That they should do what is noble is worth far more to him than 
that he should be able to give them proof of his being an Apostle 
of Christ. Evyoyae mpdés occurs several times in LXX; Num. 
xi. 2, xxi. 7; 2 Kings xx. 2; Job xxil. 27; 2 Macc. xv. 27, which 
is just what we have here. The ‘va here gives the purpose rather 
than the contents of his petition; the latter has been already 
expressed by acc. and infin. 

To xadév implies that the act is seen to be morally beautiful, 
and in Bibl. Grk. 176 xadév woéw is peculiar to Paul (Gal. 
vi. 9; Rom. vii. 21). Like avrdpxea, émveiketa, mpadrys, 
mpoatpéouat, and dadAos, it may be evidence of St Paul’s acquaint- 
ance with Greek philosophical language. 

&s &Séxuor. “The os means that he would in that case seem 
to be disqualified. He would not have stood the test; not 
because he had failed when tested, but because the test had 
never been applied to him. He could not exhibit his power of 
punishing, because there was no one who deserved punishment. 
He would welcome such a happy state of things, however much 
it might tell against himself. 

ety dueda (NABD*GP 17, Latt.) is doubtless to be preferred to 
edxouat (D§ EK L, Goth.). 


8. ob yap SuvdyeGa. He does not mean that no one can be 
successful in opposing the truth ; magna est veritas et praevalet; a 
principle which has no special point here. He means that it 
would be utterly at variance with his character to take sides 
against the truth. Such a thing is morally impossible for him. 
All his life through he has been an ardent supporter of what he 
believed to be true, and what, since he became illuminated as a 
chosen Apostle of Christ, he knows to be true. This he can 
continue to be, and will. To rejoice in iniquity, because it gives 
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him an advantage, is impossible for him. He cannot desire 
that they should be found to be doing wrong, in order that he 
may be proved to be right. 


9. xalpopev yap Stay Hpets doOevGpev. ‘ For we are not merely 
content, we ve/ozce whenever we are weak, through not being able 
to manifest our power, and ye are strong, through doing nothing 
that requires punishment or censure.’ Jonah was angry because 
the repentance of the Ninevites caused his prediction of their 
overthrow to be unfulfilled; but the Apostle is delighted when- 
ever his Corinthians repent, or prove themselves to be in no 
need of repentance, and thus cause his promised demonstration 
of Apostolic power (vv. 3, 4) to be unfulfilled. The ydp indicates 
that this verse is a confirmation of v. 8. 

TobTo kal ebxdpe0a, Thy Suav Katdptiow. * This is an additional 
thing that we pray for, even your perfecting.’ To pray that they 
may go on to perfection is a great deal more than merely praying 
that they may do nothing evil (v. 7). AV. mars the effect by 
translating «dyouae first ‘pray’ and then ‘wish.’ RV. is more 
accurate in having ‘ pray’ in both places, and also in rendering 
karaptiots ‘perfecting’ rather than ‘perfection’; it is the growth 
in holiness that is meant. Cf. xarapriopds (Eph. iv. 12). Neither 
noun is found elsewhere in Bibl. Grk., but the verb xaraprilw 
(v. 11) is common enough. The original idea is that of ‘fitting 
together,’ whether of setting bones or reconciling parties, and hence 
in N.T. the verb is often used of setting right what has previously 
gone wrong, rectifying and restoring, rather than merely bringing 
onwards to perfection. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iii. ro and 
J. A. Robinson on Eph. iv. 12. Such a word is admirably suited 
to the context ; it suggests, without necessarily implying, that at 
present things are wrong and that a process of rectification is 
needed. See on i. 6 for the Pauline usage of placing tpav 
between the art. and the substantive. 


todro cal (N* ABD*GP 17, Latt.) rather than rofro dé xal (N° D? 
EKL). 


10, Ata todo, ‘For this cause,’ as iv. 1, vii. 13 3 1 Cor. iv. 
17, etc. ‘Therefore’ (AV.) may be kept for oty (i. 17, iii. 12, 
v. 6, 11, 20, etc.), and ‘wherefore’ for 8:6 (i. 20, ii. 8, iv. 13, etc.). 
It is because he desires their restoration and perfecting that he 
sends this letter before coming himself. But && todro may 
possibly anticipate fva and refer to what follows. 

tadta dav ypdpw, iva mapdy ph daroTépws xpyowpar ‘When 
absent I write these things, that when present I may not deal 
sharply.’ The rare adverb (Tit. i. 13; Wisd. v. 22) reflects its 
meaning upon tatra: he writes sharply, that he may not have to 
act sharply. “Amérogxos occurs Wisd. v. 20, vi. 5, xi. 10, xii. 9, 
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xviii. 15, and nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. This is further evidence 
(see on iv. 4, v. 1, 9, Vi. 3, 6, 7, Vill. 20, x. 3, 5) that St Paul knew 
the Book of Wisdom. Xpdoua: with an adv. and no dat. occurs 
Job xxxiv. 20 (rapavépuws) ; Is. xxviii. 21 (dAXorpiws); Dan. viii. 7 
(dtagdpws) ; Esth. i. 19, ix. 27 (dAXos). 

kata thy éfouciar fy 6 Kuptos eSwxev. This depends upon pi 
arotopws xp. He desires to be able to abstain from dealing 
sharply ‘in accordance with the authority which the Lord gave 
me for building up and not for casting down’ (x. 4, 8). Chastise- 
ment, if needed, would, of course, be for their building up ; but at 
the moment it would look like demolition. 

Throughout the passage the Apostle’s mind hovers between 
hope and fear, hope that the condition of the Corinthian Church 
may be better than he has been led to believe, and fear that he 
may have to use very drastic measures. There has been wrong- 
doing; of that there can be no doubt; he witnessed it himself 
during his second visit. But they may have repented, and there 
may have been no recurrence of grievous evils. On the other 
hand, the wrongdoers may be still impenitent, and others may be 
following their bad examples. He has no prejudice against any 
of them, and it will be a great delight to him to find that his 
misgivings are now baseless. But it is fair to them to declare 
plainly, that there will be a thorough investigation, and that 
impenitent transgressors, if they exist, will be severely dealt with. 
That unwelcome thought is now dismissed, and with a few affec- 
tionate sentences the Apostle brings his storm-tossed letter into a 
haven of love and peace. 


XIII. 11-138. CONCLUDING EXHORTATION, SALUTA- 
TION, AND BENEDICTION. 


If we adopt the hypothesis that the last four chapters are part 
of a letter written and sent before the first nine chapters, we need 
not, as some do, stop short at xiii. ro as the end of the earlier 
fragment. Beyond reasonable doubt these remaining verses are 
the conclusion of the earlier letter, and from x. 1 to xiii. 13 (14) 
is all one piece. The change to an affectionate tone here, after 
the vehemence and severity of x. I-xili. 10, is as natural and 
intelligible as the change in the opposite direction between 
chapters ix. and x. is unnatural and perplexing.* Secondly, 
there are fairly conspicuous links between these concluding 
verses and those which immediately precede them ; xaraprileoGe 
recalls riv Sudv xatdpriow, while 76 ard ppoveire, eipnvevere looks 
like a direct reference to his dread of finding éprs, fjA0s, Gvpoi 

* There is a similar change from sternness to gentleness between 2 Thess. 
ili. 10-15 and 16-18, 
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x.7.X. (xii. 20), rampant among them. There is nothing of the 
same kind between these concluding verses and the latter part 
of ix. Moreover, the hypothesis that the whole of the last portion 
of an earlier letter has become united with the whole of the first 
portion of a later one is not a violently improbable conjecture. 
That a section of the earlier letter has been inserted between the 
main portion and the conclusion of the later letter is much less 
easy to believe. See p. 385. 


1l. Aowrdy. ‘Finally’; lit. ‘as to what remains’ (1 Cor. i. 
16, iv. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iv. 8), Perhaps more colloquial 
than 7rd Aourdy (2 Thess. ili. 1). See Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 1, 
and on 1 Thess. iv. 1. 

&Sedpot. Freq. in r Cor., rare in 2 Cor. i-ix., and here 
only in 2 Cor. x.-xili. They are still his brothers. 

xaipere. “Neither ‘farewell’ alone, nor ‘rejoice’ alone” 
(Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 4); but here the meaning ‘ farewell’ 
certainly prevails. ‘ Rejoice’ would be rather incongruous after 
ov detrcouat. Note the pres. imperat. in all the verbs ; the good 
points indicated are to be lasting. ‘Continue to do all these 
things.’ There must be a considerable process day by day to 
bring about complete spiritual restoration. 

xataptifecOe. This seems clearly to refer to tiv tydv xardp- 
tuw (v. 9). ‘Work your way onwards to perfection.’ See on 
carnpticpevot, r Cor. i. 10, which is similar in meaning, and see 
the illustrations in Wetstein on Mt. iv. 21. There is much that 
requires to be amended; many deficiencies remain to be made 
good, even if those who have been in sin are now penitent. 

tapaxahetoOe. This might mean ‘be of good comfort’ (AV.) 
or ‘be comforted’ (RV.), but more probably it means ‘be ex- 
horted,’ exhortamini (Vulg.), #e. ‘listen to my exhortations and 
entreaties.’ For ‘ comfort one another’ we should probably have 
mapaxadeire @AAyAOovs, as in 1 Thess, iv. 18, v. 11, Or éavrovs 
(cf. v. 5). 

1d aTd dpovetre. ‘Be of the same mind,’ ‘ Be harmonious in 
thought and aim.’ All Churches needed this exhortation (Rom. 
xii. 16, xv. 5 ; Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2), but no Church more than that of 
Corinth. This fits on well to the renderings given above ; ‘ Fare- 
well. Go on to perfection ; follow my exhortations ; be of the 
same mind.’ But such a sequence as ‘ Rejoice; be perfected ; 
be comforted ; be of the same mind,’ is rather disjointed. 

 eipnvevete. ‘Live in peace’ (1 Thess. v. 13; Rom. xii. 18; 
Mk. ix. 50). In LXX the verb is specially freq. in Job and 
Ecclus., but nowhere is there the exhortation eipyvevere. It is 
the natural result of 16 atdré ¢dpovety. But there is a more 
momentous result, which is the crown of all. 
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ral & Geds ris dydwns Kal eiphyns Zora ped” Spdv. This 
corresponds to the two preceding exhortations, rijs dydans to 
TO abtd ppoveire, and eipyvys to cipyvedvere. Cf. Lk. x. 6. Vulg. 
usually has caritas for déydwy, but here, although there is no 
diligo to influence the rendering, it has dé/ectio. ‘The God of 
Peace’ is an expression which St Paul has elsewhere; Rom. xv. 
33, Xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9; cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Thess. iii. 16; 
Heb. xii. 20. ‘The God of love’ is used nowhere else. Even 
if the two preceding exhortations had not suggested the order, 
St Paul would probably have put aydzn before ecipyyy (Gal. v. 22). 
Some texts here change the order (D E L, de Goth. Arm.), prob- 
ably influenced by the passages in which 6 @cés ris eipyvys occurs. 


12. *Aomdoacbe &\AHAOUs . . . domdLorrar bpds ot Gyvoe wdvtes. 
Salutations at the close of the letter are found in all four groups 
of the Pauline Epistles; those in 1 Cor. xvi. 19-21 are specially 
full; still more so those in Rom. xvi. 3-23. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 26; 
Col. iv. 1o-15; Philem. 23; Tit. ili, 15; 2 Tim. iv. 19~-21. 
Papyri show that such salutations at the close of a letter were a 
common feature in ordinary correspondence, and dowdfopac is 
commonly the verb used. As in 1 Cor. xvi. 20, the wdvres 
comes at the end with emphasis. The Apostle is sure that all 
the Christians with whom he is in touch in Macedonia will 
desire to “send their love” to their brethren in Corinth. 

év dyiw duiypor. We must follow 8B D EK P, de in reading 
thus here. No doubt the order év guA. dyip has been adopted 
in AFGL, fg Vulg. to make this passage agree with 1 Cor. xvi. 
20; 1 Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16. See the notes on all three 
of these passages respecting the ¢iAyjpa adyov, and also L£nc. 
Bibl. 4254, and Luc. Brit. art. ‘Pax.’ The suggestion that the 
‘kiss of concord’ was already an institution in the synagogue 
has received confirmation from what seem to be Armenian quota- 
tions from Philo; and, if that is accepted, the view that the holy 
kiss in the Christian Church was never promiscuous, is con- 
firmed. That the kiss given to a Rabbi suggested it is less 
probable. The sexes being separated in the synagogues, the 
men would kiss men, and the women would kiss women, and 
Christian assemblies would follow the same practice as a security 
that the $iAnua was dywov. Nowhere in N.T. is the holy kiss 
connected with public worship. Justin (Afo/. i. 65) connects it 
with the Eucharist, Tertullian (De Ovat. 18) with all prayers, 
and he seems to imply that the kiss in some cases had become 
promiscuous; thus (Ad Uxor. ii. 4) Quis in carcerem ad oscu- 
landa vincula martyris reptare patietur? Jam vero alicui fratrum 
ad osculum convenire? and (De virg. vel. 14) dum inter amplexus 
et oscula assidua concalesct. But it is not clear that these 
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passages refer to the liturgical kiss. Express prohibition of the 
sexes kissing one another in public worship is found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 57, viii. 11). In the East, the kiss 
seems to have taken place before the consecration of the bread 
and wine; in the West, after it. Cyril of Jerusalem says of it ; 
‘Think not that this kiss ranks with those given in public by 
common friends. It is not such: this kiss blends souls one 
with another, and solicits for them entire forgiveness. Therefore 
this kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together and 
have banished all remembrance of wrong (Mt. v. 23). The kiss 
therefore is reconciliation, and for this reason is holy” (Catech. 
xxiii. 3). The substitution of a ‘pax-bred’ (pax-board), which 
was kissed first by the clergy and then passed round to the 
congregation, is said to have been introduced in England by 
Archbishop Walter of York in 1250 and to have spread to other 
Churches. Disputes about precedence caused the congrega- 
tional use of these tablets to be abandoned. The British 
Museum possesses richly ornamented examples of them. In the 
Greek Church the ‘holy kiss’ seems to be represented by the 
priest’s kissing ‘the holy things’ (paten, chalice, and table) and 
by the deacon’s kissing his orarion, where the figure of the 
cross is (J. N. W. B. Robertson, Zhe Divine Liturgies, pp. 
290-292). 

While dyim bas special point, being added in order to dis- 
tinguish this kiss from the kisses of ordinary affection or respect, 
no special meaning is to be found in of dy.ot, as if they were to 
be distinguished from other believers who were not ayo. It 
has the usual meaning of ‘ Christians,’ those who by baptism had 
been ‘consecrated’ to the service of God. Cf. i. 1, viii. 4, ix. 1, 
12; etc. The wdvres comes last with emphasis; but Theodoret 
exaggerates its meaning when he suggests that St Paul is send- 
ing a salutation from the whole of Christendom. All the con- 
verts in Macedonia who knew that the Apostle was sending a 
letter to Corinth wished him to include a kind message from 
themselves. No salutations to individuals are needed, because 
St Paul is so soon coming himself. 


RV. and AV. follow earlier English Versions in taking dowdfovra: duds 
ol dy.o. wdvres as a separate verse, v. 13, making the benediction which 
follows it to be vw. 14. Gregory (Prolegomena, pp. 173 ff.) has collected a 
number of instances in which editions differ as to the divisions between 
verses. 


13. “H xdpis tod xupiou “noo. The conjectures that this 
benediction, which is the fullest in wording and in meaning of 
all the benedictions in the Pauline Epistles, was written by the 
Apostle with his own hand (Hoffmann), and was already a 
formula current in the Churches which he had founded 
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(Lietzmann), are interesting rather than probable. If the latter 
were correct, we should expect to find the same formula used in 
the benedictions at the close of later Epistles; whereas this 
triple form is unique. Evidently the simple form was the one 
which was usual with the Apostle himself. There are slight 
variations in wording, as to the insertion or omission of #ydy, of 
Xpuicrov (as by B here), of rdvrwy, and of rod mvevuaros before 
tpav, but it is only the ‘Grace of the Lord Jesus’ that is men- 
tioned. In no other benediction are 4 dydry rod @eod and # 
Kowwvia Tod dyiov mveduatos expressed. And it is the fact that 
this simple form is the Apostle’s usual form which accounts for 
the order here, ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ coming before ‘God’ 
and ‘the Holy Spirit.’ St Pau! began to write according to the 
type found in his earlier (1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Gal. 
vi. 18; r Cor. xvi. 23) and later (Phil. iv. 23; Philem. 25) 
letters, and then for some reason made the benediction more 
full. The reason may have been either a wish to show that the 
severe passages which he has just dictated do not mean any 
abatement in his affection or in his desire for their spiritual 
advancement, or the thought that a community in which there 
had been so much party-spirit and contention required an 
abundant outpouring of the love of God and of the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. This is a more probable explanation of the 
order of the Divine Names than the suggestion that it is through 
the grace of Christ that we come to the love of God (Bengel).* 
From different points of view either may be placed first. ‘No 
man can come to Me, except the Father which sent Me draw 
him’ (Jn. vi. 44); and ‘No one cometh unto the Father but by 
Me’ (Jn. xiv. 6). The shortest forms of benediction are found 
in-Col. iv. 185 x ‘Tim: vi. “27; 2 ‘Tim: iv. 22; Tit. iii. 15: The 
only one which comes near to this in fulness is Eph. vi. 23, 24, 
but in that there is no mention of the Holy Spirit. ‘H yapus is 
everywhere followed by perd: it is the Pauline amplification 
of the ordinary conclusion of letters, éppwoo or éppwobe, éppdabai 
ce edyouar or éppdcGar ipas evyoua Acts xv. 29 we have 
“Eppwobe, but Acts xxiii. 30 must not be quoted for "Eppwoo, 
which is an interpolation, From 2 Thess. iii. 17 we learn that 
this xdpis was onpetov év macy émiorodp, and it is probable that 
he usually, if not invariably, wrote it with his own hand, See on 
Cor viet 23: 

On the whole, it is safest to regard all three genitives as 
subjective ; the grace which comes from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love which God inspires in the hearts of His children (cf. v. 


* It is through the grace of Jesus (cf. viii. 9) that Paul has learned of 
the love of God, and therefore the name of Jesus is significantly put first ” 
(McFadyen). Cf. Eph. ii. 18, which gives some support to this. 
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11), the sense of membership which the Holy Spirit imparts to 
those who are united in one Body. But in either the second 
or the third case the genitive may be objective; love towards 
God, communion with the Spirit. “No exegetical skill,” as 
Lietzmann remarks, can give us certainty as to the exact 
meaning of # Kowwvia tod dyiov mvevparos. See Bousset, 
ad loc. 

pera mévtav SuGv. No one is excluded. He has had to say 
stern and sharp things to some of them; but to every one of 
them, even to those who have been his bitterest opponents, he 
sends his blessing. The zdvrwv is exceptional in these bene- 
diction™; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 18. See Stanley, ad oc. 

This verse “suggests beyond a doubt that beneath the 
religious life of the Apostolic age there lay a profound, though as 
yet unformulated faith in the tripersonality of God” (Swete, Zhe 
Holy Spirit in the N.T. p. 198); in other words, “that St Paul 
and the Church of his day thought of the Supreme Source of 
spiritual blessing as not single but threefold—threefold in essence, 
and not only in a manner of speech” (Sanday in Hastings, DZ. 
ii, p. 213). It is egregium de ss. Trinitate testimonium (Bengel), 
for it reveals the background of the Apostle’s thought, and shows 
that he was able to expect that language of this kind would be 
understood in so young a Church as that of Corinth. In 1 Cor. 
xii. 4-6 we have similar evidence of a sense of the threefold 
nature of the Source of all good; ‘the same Sfivit . . . the same 
Lord... the same God.’ But it is all undogmatic and unde- 
veloped. Forty years later Clement of Rome (Cor. xlvi. 3, lviii. 2) 
is more definite; ‘one God and one Christ and one Spirit of 
grace”; and “as God liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, 
and the Holy Spirit.” In both places he has the usual order, 
whereas St Paul has it in neither. Eph. iv. 4-6 ought not to be 
quoted as exactly parallel, the meaning of rvedua being different. 
The Apostle frequently distinguishes between Jesus Christ as 
Kupros and the Father as @eds (i. 3, xi. 31; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. 
i, I, 2, 12, li. 16, etc.). That he was acquainted with the tradition 
respecting the baptismal formula preserved in Mt. xxviii. 19 
cannot be inferred from this verse. Indeed, if he had been 
acquainted with it, we might here have had a nearer approach to 
the formula. Cf. Eph. ii. 18, iii, 14-17; Heb. vi. 4-6; 1 Jn. 
ili. 23, 24, iv. 2; Rev. i. 4,5; Jude 20, 21; and see Plummer, 
S. Matthew, pp. 432 ff. The triple benediction in Num. vi. 24- 
26 may be compared; ‘Jehovah bless thee, and guard thee; 
Jehovah cause His face to shine upon thee, and show thee 
favour ; Jehovah lift up His face towards thee, and appoint thee 
welfare.’ But there it is only the gifts that are distinguished, the 
Giver being the same throughout. See Gray, ad loc. 
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B omits Xpicrod, but it may be retained. N* ABC FG, 17, fg, etc., 
omit ’Ayjy, which here, as in most other places, is a liturgical addition 
at the end of the Episiles. 

The hypothesis that the last portion of one letter has been 
accidentally joined to the first portion of another letter is 
supported by the fact that this very thing has happened in the 
case of other documents belonging to primitive Christian litera- 
ture. The true text of the Epistle to Diognetus ends abruptly 
at the tenth chapter. ‘‘The two remaining chapters belong to 
some different work, which has been accidentally attached to it, 
just as in most of the extant MSS. the latter part of the Epistle 
of Polycarp is attached to the former part of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, so as to form in appearance one work” (Lightfoot, 
The Apostolic Fathers, p. 488). These MSS. “are nine in number, 
and all belong to the same family, as appears from the fact that 
the Epistle of Polycarp runs on continuously into the Epistle of 
Barnabas without any break, the mutilated ending of Polycarp, 
§ 9, daoGavdvra kat 8° nuads bd, being followed by the mutilated 
beginning of Barnabas, § 5, rov Aadv tov Katvdv K.7.r.” (tid. pp. 
166f.). See also Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, i. p. 5. 


The subscription, zpés KopwOious Sevrépa. eypadyn ard Biirrwv 
wis Maxedovias 1a. Titov cal Aovxa, has very little authority, although 
it is found in K, many cursives, Syr-Hark. and Copt. L omits 
‘of Macedonia’; Syr-Pesh. omits Luke; a few cursives add 
Barnabas. Philippi may be pure conjecture; Titus and Luke 
come from viii. 18. The best authorities, s A B 17, have simply 
mpos KopwGious B. 
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Abbott, E. A., 297, 345; 355- 

Abraham, Seed of, 320. 

Abraham, Testament of, 151, 343 

Abrupt transitions, xxiii, xxix, 67, 204, 
217, 229, 269, 270, 272, 332, 379. 

Accentuation, Questions of, 10, 89, 
276, 285. 

Accusative, Cognate, II. 

Absolute, 361. 

Achaia, 4, 254. 

Acta Pauli et Theklae, 283. 

Adeney, xvii, xxv, xxviii. 

Advent, Second, 29, 134, 159, 218. 

Aeschylus, 80. 

Affectionate address, 203, 210, 211, 
368. 

‘ Affliction,’ 10, 17, 51, 137) 194, 215, 


4233, 
Akiba, Rabbi, 340. 

Alexander, A. B. D., lviii. 
Alford, H., xvii, 57, 100, 135, 
304, 349, 363, 369, 371. 
Alliteration, 91, 134, 192, 193, 215, 

251, 260, 278, 288. 
Almsgiving, 233, 244, 256, 259, 261, 
264. 


284, 


Adecco. 2107 027te 

oes vat Ministers as, 167, 184, 
185, 189. 

Ambiguous sentences, 21, 48, 56, 62, 
71, 96, 99, 100, 103, 108, 116, 
134, 142, 145, 147, 214, 219, 
242, 243, 248, 261, 307, 317, 
329, 337, 379 372. 

Ambrose, 63, 107, 241. 

Ambrosiaster, lv, 21, 48, 63, 108. 

‘Amen’ in worship, 38. 

American Revisers, 220. 

Amphibolous expressions, 17, 262, 


289, 332, 373- 


per De 6, 218, 219, 234, 251 
264, 266, "364. 

Angel of an, 352. 

Anointing, 39, 40. 

Aorist, Force of the, 28, 39, 41, 90, 
159, 209, 213, 242, 281, 2096, 
305, 341, 358, 370, 375. 

Epistolary, 48, 247, 250, 254, 365. 
Timeless, 98, 111, 172, 190, 346 

Lak gd of Baruch, xliii, 107, 138, 

162 


Apocrypha, Int. Journal of, 345. 

Apollonius, 192. 
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perapoppoda Gar, iii. 18. 
peracxnuariver Gat, X1-013; 14, 15. 
peToxN, vi. 14. 


itt Ts, il. 7, ix. 4, Xil. 20. 
pokurnss, vii. I. 


*pywpaoOat, Vi. 3, viii. 20. 


vads, vi. 16. 
véxpwats, Iv. Io. 
vnoretat, vi. 5 x1. 27. 
vonpa, il. II, 11. 14, iv. 4, X. 5, Xl. 3. 
viv, amo Tov, v. 16. 
-vuvi, Vili. II, 22. 
*yyyOnpepor, xi. 25. 
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d8orropia, xi. 26, 
dduppos, vii. 7. 
oixodopn, v. I, x. 8, xii. 19, xiii. 10. 
OiKTipjos, i, 3. 
Spodoyia, i 1x. 13. 
dra, vi. 7, X+ 4. 
émragia, xil. I. 
Sorts, viii. 10, ix. 11. 
dotpaktvos, iv. Ve 
ovKert, i. 23, v. 16. 
ovxi, ili. 8. 

deine, xii. II, 14. 
dpedoy, xi. I. 


dis, x1. 3. 


*dyUpopa, X. 4. 


dover, xi. 8. 


madauds, iii. 14. 

mavTokparwp, vi. 18, 

mavrore, li, 14, iv. 10, v. 6, ix. 8. 
mapa divapiy, Vili. 3. 

mapa piav, xi. 24. 

mapaxaneiy, i. 4, 6, ii. 7 vii. 6. 
mapdkAnors, i. 3-7, Vil. 4, 7) 13. 
Tap OUTING, iv. 17. 
*mapapoveiv, xist24; 

mapexros, xi. 28. 

mapovaia, vii. 6.72 

mappncia, iii. 12, vii. 4. 

marTnp TOV OLKTIPpOY, 1. 3 


*rrévns, i 1X. 9. 
*revrdxis, Xi. 24. 


meroiOnats, i I Ly Hi. Ap Vilis 225%, 2; 

mepuacpety, iii. 16. 

mepioceia, viil. 2, X. 15. 

TEpiroevely, 15; ili. 9, iv. 15; viii. 
ZG ix. 8, 12. 

mepioads, ixeuls 

TEepiororepas, i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 13, 
15, xi. 23, xii. 15. 


*répvot, viil. 10, 1x2 


mde, xi. 32. 

mioris, i. 24, iV. 13, Ve 75 viii. 7, x. 
15, xlil. 5. 

TAGE, iii. 3. 

meioves, ol, ii. 6, iv. 15, ix. 2. 

m)eovekreiv, ii. II, Vii. 2, xii. 17, 18. 

meove£ia, i IX. 5. 

mvevpa, ii. 13, ili. 6, iv. 13, Vii. I 
13, xi. 4, xii. 18. 

moety TO Kandy, xiii. 7. 

woAAol, oi, li. 17. 
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ropvela, xii. 2I. 
™payya, vii. II. 
mpavrns, x. I. 
m peo Bevery, V. 20. 
*mpoapeio au, i 1X. 7. 
*poapapravery, xii. 21, xiii, 2. 
*mpoevapxerOat, vill. 6, 10. 
mpoerrayye\reo Gat, i ibd, 
Mpoepety, Vii. 3, Xill. 2. 
mpoépxecOat, i 1x2 5s 
mpobupia, vill. 11, 12, 19, ixtiza 
* poxarapri¢ety, i ixii5s 
™ povoeiy, vill. 21. 
Cie is i. 16. 
*mpocavam)npoiy, i ix. 12, xi. 9. 
mpéaxarpos, iv. 18. 
*rpooxorn, Vi. 3. 
mpécwror, i. II, il. 10, ill. 7, 13, 
18, iv. 6, Vv. 12, Vill. 24, X. I, 7; 
Xi. 20. 
™p@rov, viii. 5. 
mT@xela, vill. 2; 9. 
*rra@xevery, viii. 9. 
mTwxés, Vi. 10. 
mupovo Gat, x1. 29. 


T@povy, iil, 14. 


papdicer, x1. 25. 
ppara, dppyra, xii. 4. 
prec Oar, i. 10. 


*capydvn, xi. 33. 
gapxixéds, i, 12, x. 4. 
odpxwvos, ill. 3. 
odp§, i. 17, iv. 11, v. 16, vii. 

X: 2; 3, xi. 18, xii.7. 
Zaravas, ii. 11, xi. 14, xii. 7. 
onpeioy, xii. 12. 
onpepov, Ny ili. 14. 

oxavdarileo Oat, xi, 29. 
oxKevos, iv. 7. 

ETKivO8, v. 1, . 
*oxddow, xii. 7 
oKopriCey, i ix. 9. 
oxéros, iv. 6, vi. 14. 
copia wapKiKy, i 2. 
omépua, 1X. 10, xi. 22. 
omhdyxva, Vi. 12, vii. 15. 
om dpos, ix. 10. 

*omovdaios, viii. 17, 22. 
orovdn, Vii. II, 12, viii. 7, 8, 16. 


1,5; 
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gravpody, xiil. 4. 
oté\deo Oat, vill. 20. 
aorevatety, V. 2, 4. 
*orevoxwpeiabat, | iv. 8, vi. 12. 
grevoxepia, vi. 4, xii. 10, 
orpareia, X. 4. 
orparever Oat, X. 3. 
*ovday, xi. 8. 
ovphéper, vill. 10 
oupdépor, Xil. I. 
*ouppavnars, vi. 15. 
ovvarobyncKey, vii. 3. 
*ovuvarooréhiey, xi. 18. 
ovveidnots, i. 12, iv. 2, v. II. 
ouvéxdnpos, vill. 19. 
ouvepyety, Viel. 
ouvepyos, i 24, viii. 23- 
oovexey, v. 14. 
avy ny, vil. 3. 
ouvioravey, ili. I, iv. 2, 
4, Vil. II, x. 12, 18. 
ovvictacbar, xii. II. 
*ovvearddeots, vi. 16. 
ouvepivety, x. 12. 
ovvoxn, ll. 4. 
*ouvréurey, vill. 18, 22. 
*ouvurroupyety, i. 11. 
*ovorarixés, iil, I. 
odpayicer, i 1, 22. 
golopevor, ol, ii. 15. 
owrnpia, i. 6, vi. 2, Vii. TO. 
coppoveiy, V. 13. 


v. 12, Vi 


Tamewwos, vii. 6, x. I. 

Tametvovy, Xi. 7, Xil. 21. 

Téxva, Vi. 13, xil, 14. 

TeAcio Aan, xii. 9. 

rédovs, € Eas, i. 13. 

tépara, xii. 12. 

TAtkovTos, i. 10. 

Tpely Eady, xi. 9. 

Tipdbeos, i. 1, 19. 

tives, iii. I, x. 2, 12. 

Tiros, ii. 13, vil. 6, 13, 14, Vili. 6, 
16, 23, xii. 18. 

rodpar, X. 2, 12, Xl. 21. 

Tovvavriov, ii. 7: 

Tpeis, dvo Kal, xiii. I. 

tpis, xi. 25, xii. 8, 

Tpirov TOUTO, xii. 14, xiii. 2. 

tpiros ovpavds, xii. 2. 

Tpdpos, Vii. 15. 
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Toads, ii, 12. 
tuprody, iv. 4, 


UBpis, xii, Io. 
viot "Iopanh, ol, iil. 7, 13. 
vids, 6 6 Tov ) Geo, i. 19. 
tmakon, Vii. 15, x. 5, 6. 
tmdpxeu, Viil. 17, xii. 16, 
brép Xpworod, v. 20, xii. 10. 
Urep, xl. 23. 
tmepaiper Oat, xii. 7. 
*imepBaddovras, xi. 23. 
trepBdadXoy, ill. IO, ix. 14. 
taepBodn, i. 8, iv. 7, 17, Xil. 7. 
*jmepéxewa, x. 16. 
womepexreivew, x. 14. 
*tmepXiay, xi. (5, xil. IT. 
bmepmepicevery, V Vil. 4. 
impxoos, ll. 9. 
bmopovn, i. 6, vi. 4, XIIAE2, 
tmdoracis, Xe 4g xd 17s 
imorayn, ix. 13. 
torepeiv, xi. 5 9; xii DE. 
vorépnpa, Viil. 13, 14, ix. 12, xis 9. 
inpovy, xi. 7: 


tipoua, x. 5 


daivey, xiii, Gh 
avepody, ii. 14, ili. 3 iv. 10, 11, 
VIO,c31; Vil. £25-xi. 6: 
davépwors, iv. 2. 
gaddos, Vv. 10. 
peiSerOar, i. 23, xii. 6, xiii. 2. 
*DeSopévas, ix. 6. 


dnl, x. 10. 
POdvew, x. 14. 


ones? Vil. 2, xi. 3. 
pirnpa, Gyov, xiii. 12. 
PrormetoPa, v. 9. 
PoBos Ceod, vil. 1. 
Bos Tov Kupiou, v. IL. 
PoBos Kat rpopos, vil. 15. 
ppdooey, xi. Io, 
ppoveiv, xiil. HG 
Ppdvipos, xi. 19. 
Ppovpeiv, xl. 32. 
gudakn, Vi. 5, Xi. 23. 
*phuoiwots, xil. 20. 


*poriopds, iv. 4, 6. 


xahay, xi. 33. 

xapa, rh oy Tee Sih 7h 
vill. 2. 

xdpts, i. 2, 12, 15, li. 14, etc. 

xdpiopa, 1. II. 

Xetporoveiv, Vill. 19. 

Xopnyety, 1x. IO. 

xpncery, ili. I. 

xpnorsrns, vi. 6, 

Xpioros “Ingo, i. I, 19, iv. 5. 

xopeiy, vii. 2. 

xopis, xi. 28, xii. 3. 


wevdadergos, xi. 26. 
*Wevdardaronos, xi. 13. 
Wevdopat, ov, xi. 31. 
*.Oupio pds, Xil. 206 

apoxos, xi. 27. 


INDEX III. DOUBLE COMPOUNDS. 


* Words peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


dxaractacia, Vi. 5, xii. 20. 
*avexdinynros, 1X. 15. 


dperapeAnros, Vii. 10. 
dvuroxpiros, vi. 6. 


; F 
*dmapacKevagros, 1X. 4. 


éyxaraheimety, lv. 9. 
*érevdvoac Gat, V. 2, 4. 
*poevapxeo Oat, \ vill. 6, 10. 
*mpoxarapricety, i ix. 5. 


ovvéKxdnpos, Vill. 19. 
*ouvumoupyeiv, i. 11. 


*évrepurarety, vi. 16. 
evmpdodexTos, Vi. 2, Vili. 12. 
mpoemrayyéAXeo Oat, ix. 5. 

*ovvarooréAAew, xii. 18. 

*ouvxaradeots, vi. 16. 

*imepexreiverv, X. 14. 


*Wev8ardoroXos, xi. 13. 
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INDEX IV. VARIANT VULGATE RENDERINGS. 


dydmn, caritas, dilectio. 

dyannrol, carissimi, dilectissimi. 

dy.oovvn, sanctificatio, sanctitas. 

dyvés, castus, sanctus. 

dducéw, laedo, injuriam  facio, 
inique gero, noceo. 

adixia, iniquitas, injustitia. 

ale xuvn, dedecus, confusio, rubor. 

aig xuvopat, erubesco, confundor. 

aixpadori{o, in  captivitatem 
redigo, captivo, captivum duco. 

dxabapcia, inmunditia, spurcitia. 

dkaraoracia, seditio, inconstantia. 

dperapéAnros, stabilis, sine paeni- 
tentia. 

avayyA&a, 
nuntio. 

dvaykata, cogo, compello, jubeo. 

dvdyen, necessitas, pressura. 

dvapupynoKopat, reminisco, 
rememoror, recordor. 

dvamravopat, reficior, requiesco. 

dveous, requies, remissio. 

dvéyopuat, sustineo, patior, suffero, 
supporto. 

dvewypévos, apertus, patens. 

dvryucbia, remuneratio, mercedes. 

droxreiva, occido, interficio. 

dropotpat, aporior, confundor, 
mente consternor, haesito. 

dmordacopuat, vale facio, renuncio, 
dimitto. 

dpxaios, vetus, originalis, antiquus, 
prior. 

dpxopas, incipio, coepi. 

doe) yeia, inpuditia, luxuria. 

drevitw, intendo, intueor. 

ariia, ignobilitas, contumelia, 
ignominia. 

av@aiperos, voluntarius, sua volun- 
tate. 

adiornu, decedo, recedo. 

adopitw, separo, segrego. 

appv, insipiens, inprudens, 
stultus. 

860s, altum, profundum, altitudo. 

Bdpos, pondus, onus. 

BéBawos, firmus, confirmatus, certus. 

BeBaidw, confirmo, stabilio. 

Bon$éw, adjuvo, auxilior. 


refero, adnuntio, 


pacts, manducandum, esca, cibus, 


yéynpa, incrementum frugum, 
genimen, quod natum est, 
_generatio. 


yivopa, fio, sum, efficior, con- 
versor, orior, venio, intercedo, 
instituor. 

yvaoKe, Scio, cognosco, intelligo. 

yv@pn, consilium, sczentia, quod 
est placitum. 

yvopi{e, notum facio, ostendo 
(pass. ), innotesco. 

yveors, notitia, sczentia. 

darravdo, inpendao, i insumo, erogo, 
consummo, 

dénots, oratio, obsecratio, depre- 
catio, preces. 

déouar, obsecro, rogo, ovo, precor, 

eprecor. 

d€pa, caedo, 
vapulo. 

Séxopna, acctpio, excipio, recipio, 
suscipio, adsumo. 

dua rodro, propterea, zdeo. 

dvaxovia, ministerium, ministratio. 

Siapbeipw, corrumpo, extermino 
(pass.), intereo. 


verbero_ (pass.), 


diepxouat, tramseo, pertranseo, 
penetro, ambulo, perambulo, 
transfreto, circumeo, venzio, 


praetereo, peragro, eo. 

6.6, zdeo, propter quod, itaque, 
quapropter, ideoque. 

Soxéw, puto, existimo, volo, ardz- 
tror, aestimo, 

8oxtua¢w, comprobo, probo, temto. 

Soxiun, experimentum, probatio. 

So0fd¢w, glorifico, clarifico, honori- 
fico, magnifico, honoro. 

daped, donum, donatio, gratia, 

éyeipw, suscito, excito, /evo, adlevo, 
elevo, erigo (pass.), surgo, con- 
surgo, exsurgo, resurgo. 

éyxaradeiraw, derelinquo, relinquo, 
desero. 

éxdnuéw, peregrinor, absum. 

exdixéw, ulciscor, defendo, vindico. 

exdve, expolio, exuo. 

éxxémT@, amputo, abscido, excido, 
succido. 
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éxrds, extra, praeter. 

éumpoobev, ante, coram, in con- 
spectu. 

évotxéw, inhabito, habito. 

é£amropéoua, taedet me, destituor. 

efépxoua, proficiscor, procedo, 

rodeo, exeo, egredior. 

éfiornu, mente excedo, in furo- 
rem vertor, admiror, stupeo, 
obstipesco. 

éfa, forts, extra, foras, foras extra. 

eEwbev, fortis, aforis, deforis, de 
foris, extrinsecus. 

€raipa, extollo, devo, elevo, sublevo. 

émiBapéw, Onero, gravo. 

émietxia, modesiza, clementia. 

émixadéopas, invoco, appello. 

émimodéw, cupio, desidero, con- 
cupisco. 

tmirayn, imperium, praeceptum. 

é€mirekéw,  perficio,  consummo 


(pass.), fio. 


> a 


émixopnyeo, administro, subminis- 
tro, tribuo. 

tpiia, dissensio, contentio. 

6 €o@, qui intus est, interior. 

éroipos, paratus, praeparatus. 

evdpeoros, placeo, placens, placitus, 
beneplacitus. 

evdoxéw. See the ten renderings, 

, Pe 153 

evmpéadexros, 
ceptus. ; 

eUxouat, Oro, opto, orationem facio. 

ev@dia, bonus odor, odor. 

@A6oo, aemulor, zelo. 

yd.ora, libenter, libentissime. 

yTTdopat, minus habeo, superor. 

Gappéw, audeo, confido. 

Oncavpifw, thesaurizo, recondo, 
repono. ; 

Oris, tribulatio, ressura, 

Oupds, animositas, ira, indignatio, 
furor. 

i8c@rys, imperitus, idiota. 

ixavém, idoneum facio, dignum 
facio. 

ioérns, aequalitas, quod aequum 
est. 

‘ioxupés, fortis, validus, magnus. 

xaOamep, sicut, tanquam, guemad- 
moadum. 


acceptabilis, ac- 
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xaOapi{w, mundo, emundo, puri- 
fico. 

xa0es, sicut, juxta quod, guemad- 
modum, prout. 

Kad@s, recte, bene. 

xaraBaddo, dejicio, projicio, jacio. 

Katadve, dissolvo, destruo, de- 
verto, diverto, solvo. 

Katuoyvvopai, confundor,erubesco. 

karamive, absorbeo, devoro, glutio. 

katapyéw, evacuo, destruo, aboleo. 
solvo. 

xarapri(o, Perficio, apto, instruo, 
compleo. 

karepyaCouat, operor, facto, per- 
Jicio, efficio, consummo. 

xatecbiw, devoro, comedo. 

kevos, vacuus, inanis. 

Kevow, vacuo, exinanio. 

kAXipara, regiones, partes, 

kowavia, societas, communicatio. 

kolv@ves, SOCcius, COmmunicator, 
consors. 

kodagila, 
caedo. 

xouiConat, refero, Dercipio, recipio, 
accipio, reporto. 

Kpive, statuo, aestimo, judico. 

AapBava, accipio, capio, percipio, 
consequor, sumo, adsumo. 

Adusra, splendesco, inluceo, luceo, 
fulgeo, refulgeo, resplendesco. 

Aads, populus, plebs. 

Aerovpyia, oOfficium, obsequium, 
ministerium. 

Aoyifoua, existimor, ardztror, re- 
puto, imputo, aestimo, cogito. 

Aoyropds, Consilium, cogzatio. 

Aourdy, de cetero, ceterum, in 
reliquo, jam. 

paxpoOvpia, longanimitas, fpatz- 
entia. 

pévm, Maneo, permaneo, remaneo. 

pépysva, sollicitudo, aerumna, 
cura. 

perapoppdopat, transformor, 
formor, transfiguror. 

peravoéw, paenitiam ago, pae- 
niteor. 

peracxnpariCo, 
formo. ‘ 

unxért, non jam, non amplius, 


colaphizo, _colaphis 


re- 


transfiguro, re- 
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non adhuc, #/tra non, ulterius 
non, amplius jam non, num- 
quam, on. 

psxOos, aerumna, fatigatio. 

vnoreia, jejunium, jejunatio. 

vonpa, cogztatzo, intellectus, intelli- 
gentia, mens. 

oixodopn, aedificatio, structura. 

oikripuos, misericordia, miseratio. 

dAlyos, modicus, brevis, paucus, 
parvus, minimus, minor, pus- 
illus. 

GAos, universus, totus, omnis. 

doot, quotquot, quicunque, qui. 

ovxért, non ultra, jam non, “é¢ra 
mon, amplius non, on. 

ovras, ita, Sic, szcue. 

maOnua, passio, vitium. 

maAuy, iterum, rursum, rursus. 

maparropa, delictum, peccatum. 


mapépxopas, transeo, praetereo, 
praetranseo. 
mapiotnpt,  constituo, exhibeo, 


commendo, adsigno, praeparo, 
statuo, probo. 

wapovoia, praesentia, adventus. 

mwapov, praesens, cum essem apud, 
quod pervenit ad. 

mevGéo, lugeo, luctum habeo. 

memoiOnors, confidentia, fiducia. 

mpdoow, gero, facto, ago, observo, 
sector, admitto. 

mpavrns, | mansuedo, 
modestia. 

mpoépxopat, Praevenio, prog edior, 
procedo, antecedo. 

mpoméuma, deduco, praemitto. 

mpoceroy, facies, vultus. 

mTwxos, egens, pauper, egenus. 

mopow, obtundo, excaeco, induro. 

pvopat, eripio, eruo, libero. 

oxjvos, habitatio, tabernaculum. 

oxoréw, contemplor, observa, con- 
sidero, video. 

oxopri(w, dispergo, spargo. 


lenitas, 
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oreAXopat, devito, subtraho. 

creva(o, ingemisco, gemo. 

ovvéxo, urgeo, coarto, compre- 
hendo, teneo, comprimo, coan- 
gusto, contineo, insto, vexo. 

cvv(d@, convivo, simul vivo. 

ovvoxn, angustia, pressura. 

codpovéw, sobrius sum, prudens 
sum, sana mente, sanae mentis. 

Teréo, perficio, consummo, finio, 
impleo. 

tépara, prodigia, portenta. 

Tnpéw, Servo, Custodio, conservo, 
observo, YeServo. 

Tovvaytiov, € contraro, e contra. 

tupddé, obcaeco, excaeco, obscuro. 

taxon, oboedientia, obsequium, 
oboeditio. 

trepBdd\Awv, excellens, eminens, 
supereminens, abundans. 

tmepBoarn, sublimitas, magnitudo. 

imopovn, tolerantia, patienta, 

tmorayn, Oboedientia, subjectio. 

torepéw, minus facio, egeo, minus 
sum, penuriam patior, desum, 
deficio. 

torépyya, inopia, id quod deest. 

davepd, manifesto, propalo(pass.), 
appareo, manifestus sum, pate- 
factus sum. 

adios, malus, pravus. 

pOdve, pervenio, Araevenio. 

Pbcipw, corrumpo, disperdo. 

Aotiwéouas, contendo, operam 
do. 

dpdoow, infringo, obstruo, obturo. 

povéw, sapio, sentio. 

dPpovipos, sapiens, prudens. 

xetporovew, ordino, comstituo. 

xopnyé, praesto, administro. 

xpnorérns, suavitas, bonitas, benig- 
nitas, bonum. 

xepéw, capio, revertor, emittor. 

xopis, praeter, extra, sine. 

@s, ut, quasi, szcut. 


Latin words which translate more than one Greek word 
are in italics. 
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